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I. — Studies in Cymric Philology. 
By E. W. EVANS, 
PROFESSOR IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


My object in this paper is to commence a series of notes on 
questions of Cymric philology, some of which are discussed or 
suggested and others left untouched in the great text-book on 
this subject, the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss. My referen- 
ces will be to the second edition, in which some errors of the 
original work have been corrected, and some important addi- 
tions made, by the learned Ebel. I shall also refor frequently 
(by the abbreviation Myv.) to a class of documents not much 
used by Zeuss or his editor, the old and early-middle Welsh 
poems, as they appear in the Myvyrian Archatology, edition 
of 1801. Among other documents referred to will be the 
Beitrage zur Sprachforschung (Beitr.), Berlin, 1858-65,— the 
oldest copy of the Welsh Laws, known as the Venedotian (Leg. 
Ven.), referred to the twelfth century, — and the oldest copy 
of the first part of the Annales Cambriz, known as the Chron- 
icum Cambrie (Chron. Camb.), and referred to the latter part 
of the tenth century. 


I. 


A few preliminary statements in regard to the history of 
consonant changes in Welsh may conduce to the better under- 
standing of some things that follow. 
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In comparing old Welsh, as scen in the ancient glosses and 
fragments published by Zeuss and Stokes, with modern Welsh 
as seen in all compositions dating from the Reformation down, 
we perceive that there has been a general infection of conso- 
nants not initial, as follows: Old p, ¢, and ¢ have become, re- 
spectively, ὁ, d,and g; old ὁ and m have become f (pronounced 
as English v): old d has become dd (pronounced as English 
th in the); while old g has in some cases passed into 7, y, or 
close e, and in other cases disappeared. Exceptions regularly 
appear, however, in certain combinations, e. g. in st, rt, and né. 

Extant manuscripts of the twelfth century show that these 
changes in consonant sounds had already taken place, for the 
most part, in the transition from old to middle Welsh. The 
most prominent exception is, that in middle Welsh there was 
more or less fluctuation between final p, ἐ, c, and ὃ, d, g. 

The changes above described.I shall designate as the de- 
pression of consonants, in order to distinguish them from 
other kinds of infection, known as the aspirate and the nasal. 

While initial consonants have, in passing from old to mid- 
dle and modern Welsh, been persistent in the radical forms 
of words, the complex Welsh system of initial inficctions Cif 
we may so designate a system by which words undergo initial 
changes when placed in certain syntactical relations) received 
considorable increments during the middle period. 


IT. 


There has been some room left for doubt as to when the 
change from old d to modern dd took place in pronunciation. 
Until about the year 1400 there was no distinctive notation 
for the latter sound; see Stephens’ Literature of the Kymry, 
p. 453. I find the clue to it, however, in earlier documents, 
by comparing two modes of spelling. In some of them d is 
used to represent this, besides its more usual sound, while in 
others, strangely enough, the same secondary office is assigned 
tot. By observing what places occupied by d in the one class 
' are regularly assigned to ¢ in the other, it may be seen that 
even in early-middle Welsh (aside from such cases of initial 
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inflection as were not yet common) the subvocal dd sound 
generally obtained where it now does. 

*The nearest approach that I have seen to a recognition of 
this test is in the second edition of Zeuss, where it is stated 
that ¢ when final sometimes represents the infected d (dd), 
but hardly when internal. Examples are given from the old- 
est copy of the Laws— where a mixed orthography prevails 
in this particular as in others. I therefore deem it important 
to call attention to the fact that in the majority of the poems 
of the twelfth century and the first half of the thirteenth, 
printed in middle Welsh orthography in the Myvyrian — in- 
cluding those taken from the Black Book of Caermarthen — 
the use of ¢ to represent the dd sound is quite regular, not 
anly when final but in other positions as well. As test exam- 
ples I give the following words in which we cannot, consist- 


| ently with what is known of their history or etymology, 


suppose 4 mute ¢: Old Welsh Griphiud (Chron. Camb.), 
modern Gruffudd, Griffith, in one class of middle Welsh 
documents is Gruffud (Myv. 1. 865), in the other, Gruffut 
(ib. 290); old Welsh badin, gl. “turma,” modern byddin, is 
in one class bydin (ib. 202), in the other byten Cib. 387) ; 
modern Dafydd, David, is in one class Dafyd (ib. 198), in 
the other Dauit (ib. 836); modern bardd, bard, (compare the 
βάρδοι οἵ Strabo,) is in one class bard (ib. 337), in the other 
bart (ib. 230); modern Gwyddel, Irishman, (compare old 
Trish Gaedal,) is in one class Gwydel (ib. 174), in the other 
Gwitel (ib. 80); modern heddiw, to-day, (from diw or div, 
day,) is in one class hediw (ib. 415), in the other hetew (ib. 
165) ; modern ymddiddan, conversation, (from diddan,) is in 
one class ymdidan (ib. 173), in the other ymtitan (ib. 265) ; 
so also ymtial, revenge (ib. 79), modern ymddial, from old 
Welsh digal (Chron. Camb.). The list might be extended in- 
definitely. 

It detracts nothing from the force of the argument to say 
that there are exceptional instances of variable spelling in the 
same document. The evidence, then, goes to show, what we 
should expect from analogy, that as a general fact the infec- 
tion of old @ took place in the transition to middle Welsh. 
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‘But whether the dd sound was altogether unknown in old 
Welsh is a question which I do not at present discuss. 


11. 


Zeuss observes that since the quantity of vowels is not 
marked in British MSS. it must be “‘ determined by compari- 
son,” that is, by comparison with Irish and Latin words, lat- 
inized British and Gallic names, etc. Doubtless the conclu- 
sions to which he is thus led are generally correct so far as 
old Welsh is concerned; but he often falls into error in 
assuming the persistence, in later Welsh, of original short 
vowcls. 

In considering the quantity of Welsh vowels I leave unac- 
cented syllables out of the gccount, because the tendency of 
the modern language is to make them all short without regard 
to their origin — diphthongs, of course, excepted. The accent, 
it should be observed, is almost always on the penult. In 
regard to the quantity in accented syllables and monosylla- 
bles I have two general facts to state which do not seem to 
have been observed. 

1. In monosyllables and accented syllables the vowel is 
regularly made short when followed by two (or more) conso- 
nants. This statement must be understood as referring to 
the inherent quantity-of the vowel itself; for on account of 
the time required for the distinct utterance of two consonants 
the syllable may still be called long. When a long vowel is 
thrown into such a position, by composition, derivation or 
other grammatical process, it is shortened: thus cryfder, 
strength, from eryf, strong ; undeb, union, from én, one ; porfa, 
pasture, from pdri, to graze; etc. The rule holds good even 
when the second of the two consonantsis?z or w: thus moliant, 
praise, from mdlz, to praise ; gweddwon, widows, from gwéddw ; 
etc. But we must avoid the error of treating w as a conso- 
nant in the diphthong wy (pronounced very much as French 
out in bouillon) ; thus gwélwyd, was seen, from gwéled, to see. 
The exceptions to the rule are very few, and arise from syn- 
wresis,, thus gwndnt, they do, older gwnadnt. We must ex- 
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_ Clude from this rule, as properly belonging to the following, 
such words as ofn, ewbl, gwobr, and others ending in two con- 
sonants the last of which is ὦ, 3, or r; for they are really dis- 
syllables (formerly sometimes written ofyn, cwbyl, gwobyr, 
etc.), although on account of the very short quantity of the 
last syllable they are treated in verse as monosyllables. 

2. Vowels followed by only one consonant (in monosylla- 
bles and accented syllables) are, as a very general rule, long, 
when the consonant is ὁ, d, g, f, or dd,— that is to say, when 
it belongs to the class of depressed consonants, or those which 
have undergone the change before mentioned as marking the 
transition from old to middle Welsh. A very few words are 
excepted,— ag and ag when not emphasized, rhag, ab, and 
possibly one or two others, that have not occurred tome. All 
the examples given in Zeuss under the head of “ Vocales 
Britannicae Breves ’”? conform, in their modern forms, to the 
rule; that is, the original short quantity has been lengthened : 
thus, mdb, son, old Welsh map; cdd, battle, old Welsh cat; 
llafar, speech, old Irish /abar ; méfl, disgrace, Irish mebul ; 
φᾷ, smith, Gallic god; ébol, colt, from primitive ep, horse ; 
cog, cook, old Welsh coc, Lat. coquus ; rhyd, ford, old Welsh 
rit; llydan, broad, old Welsh litan ; byd, world, old Irish bith ; 
Dyfed, Demetia ; etc. 

That the depression of consonants and the lengthening of 
preceding short vowels were chronologically connected will 
appear evident when we consider, further, that before single 
consonants not depressed the vowel (in monosyllables and ac- 
cented syllables) is very frequently short — always so in the 
cases where p, ¢, c, and m remain: thus Jlac? loose; llyffant, 
toad ; calon, heart; cyllell, knife; crwm, bent; gwan, weak ; 
llong, ship; copa, top, summit; gyru, to drive ; cusan, a kiss ; 
cetyn, a piece, a bit; chwythu, to blow; οἷο. But before 7 
cases of short quantity are rare; ch regularly lengthens the 
preceding vowel; so also in monosyllables does 8. The con- 
dition is here implied, of course, that the consonant is not fol- 
lowed by another. Formerly consonants not depressed, 
except / and those represented by two characters (Ul, th, ng, 
etc.) were often doubled, to indicate the short quantity of the 
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preceding vowel; thus, gwann, gyrru, cettyn, etc. It should 
be added that xg — which generally represents an original xe 
— always shortens the preceding vowel, as if it were still two 
consonants. 

Long words have a secondary accent, preceding the primary. 
It is subject to the two foregoing rules of quantity, except 
where it falls on the prefixes cyd and di; in that case the 
vowel remains long even before two consonants; thus, cydsyl- 
weddoldeb, didreftadu. 


IV. 


In treating of the derivation of substantives and adjectives 
in Welsh, Zeuss makes no mention of the termination -ing, 
which in the early poets, (old and early-middle), occurs not in- 
frequently. Inthe oldest Welsh MSS. g is used to represent 
(besides its more usual sound) the sound now represented by 
ng: thus in the Black Book of Caermarthen, Freige, modern 
Ffrainc, the French, or France; Zegigil, modern Tegengl, a 
local name (Myv. I. 578). Hence -ing is usually disguised 
as -ig; thus Hrgig, modern Erging, a local name (ib.). In 
late-middle copies of the carlier writings the spelling -ing 
prevails. | 

This termination is often used with a patronymic force. It 
appears also in the names of certain districts, most of which 
are known to be derived from personal names. 

Thus in Gwalchmai, a poet of the twelfth century (Myv. I. 
194), Cynan Coeling, Cynan, of the race of Coel: in Cynddelw, 
also a poet of the twelfth century (ib. 232), Kynverching 
werin, the peopde of the race of Cynvarch ; ο vonet Coelig, of 
Coelian stock; 0 Vaelgynig (rhyming with ἐσ, that is ing, dis- 
tress), of the race, or country, of Maelgwn; roted ardunyant 


.ar Dinodig, honor has been bestowed on Dinoding, that is, on 


the country of Dunawd (the Dinoot of Beda). Of the old 
poets, Talicsin (ib. 71) has Coeling; Meigant (ib. 159) has 
Cadelling, of the race of Cadell, and Dogfeiling, of the race 
of Dogmael ; Golyddan (ib. 157) has Glywysyg, which in a 
copy of Nennius referred to the tenth century is spelt Glevis- 
ing. This is the ancient name of some district in South Wales, 
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derived from the personal name Glewys (see Stevenson’s 
Nennius). Price, in his Hanes Cymru, erroneously retains the 
early-middle spelling, Glewysig. 

Does -ing represent the -tncws, -inca, -incum (Z. 807), of 
Gallic personal and local names ? 


vi 


The Juvencus gloss, ‘ istiinntt, profatur,”’ (Beitr. iv. 892) 
is mentioned in the second edition of Zeuss as if it were the 
only example of the preservation in Welsh of the third singu- 
lar present indicative active in -it; compare Irish -fd and 
Latin -zt. 

In the old Welsh poems, which although they come to us in 
a corrupt form —that of imperfect translations into middle 
Welsh — yet often preserve archaic features, I find frequent 
examples of the use of this termination, generally depressed, 
however, in the later copies, to -id. Thus in the Elegy of 
Cynddylan, by Llywarch Hén (Myv. I. 109): 

reat laa 
The eagle of Pengwern calls afar to-night ; 
* Over the blood of men it watches. . 

In Llevoed Wynebglawr: golut byt eyt dydau (Myv. I. 154), 
worldly wealth goes, comes; guae drut ny chrettt (ih. 155), 
woe to the presumptuous one that does not believe ; difrys 
guanec, diffustit traeth (ib.), the wave hastens, it beats the 
shore. 

In the “ Englynion Cain Cynnwyre,” of unknown author- 
ship but undoubtedly old : gorchwythid gwynt uweh aber, strong 
blows the wind over the estuary ; cyrchid carw dan urig derwen, 
the stag seeks the shelter of the oak; anrhetthid rhywynt anial, 
the tempest ravages the forest. (Myv. HI. 142.) 

Among the proverbs, which, it should be observed, often 
bear internal evidence of having been drawn from old Welsh 
sources, many examples in point occur, including the follow- 
ing: anghwanecid mevl mavrair, boasting adds to the disgrace 
(Myv. IIL. 147); eltd bryd yn ol breuddwyd, the fancy goes 
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according to the dream (ib. 155); gwnelid anghelfydd an- 
nerth, weakness makes unskillful (ib. 161) ; llyvid y ci y guaew 
y brather ag ev, the dog licks the spear wherewith he is wound- 
ed (ib. 163) ; rhetid maen oni gafo wastad, the stone rolls till 
it finds the plain (ib. 176). 

Aside from the proverbs I have found no examples of the 
use of this termination in prose. It occurs two or three 
times (doubtless as an archaism) in the poetry of the twelfth 
century, and then disappears. None of the Welsh gramma- 
rians, so far as I know, have recognized it at all. Translators 
have generally confounded it with the imperative active - or 
«τὰ, which sometimes occurs, later, for the usual -e¢ or -ed. 


é 


VI. 


In treating of the Welsh passive conjugation, Zeuss gives 
the present (and: future) indicative ending -ir; to which, in 
the second edition, the less frequent -awr is added. No men- 
tion is made in either edition of the very important forms 
-ator, -etor, -itor (sometimes, -otor, -tator, -etawr, -ttior, -itiawr) ; 
compare Irish -ithir, -tther, in passives, and -adar, -edar, -idir, 
in deponents ; also, Latin -atur, -etur, -itur. 

These passive endings (occasionally depressed in our copies 
to -ador, -idiawr, etc.) occur frequently in the old Welsh poets, 
and sometimes in the earlier poets of the middle-Welsh period : 
e. g.in Llywarch Hén (Myv. I. 107), cenau Cyndrwyn ewyn 
itor, the offspring of Cyndrwyn is bewailed ; in the Gododin, 
gweinydiawr ysgwydawr yngweithen (ib. 7), shields are pierced 
in the combat ; in various old poems which have been attrib- 
uted to Taliesin, gwelattor arwyddion (ib. 33), signs are seen ; 
golchettawr οἱ lestri, bid gloew et vrecci (ib. 39), his vessels are 
washed, his wort is clear; hyd tra fwy fyw crybwylletor (ib. 
70), as long as I live he shall be commemorated ; cathl gwae 
canhator cylch Prydain amgor (ib. 75), the song of woe is sung 
round Britain’s borders; in Llevoed Wynebglawr (ib. 154), 
pob llyvur llemityor arnau, every coward will be trampled upon ; 
in Gwalchmai (ib. 197), ef gwr gwelitor, he is seen (appears 
as) a man; in Cynddelw (ib. 205), arwyrain Owain cain 
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centtor, the praise of Owain is (or, will be) fitly sung. Again 
in the proverbs, clywitor corn can ni weler (ib. III. 151), a 
horn will be heard though it be not seen ; ¢elitor gwedi hal- 
awglw (ib. 177), there is paying (lit. it is paid) after false 
swearing. Besides the two last I have found no examples in 
prose. 

Like -tr, these endings are present or future, singular or 
plural, according to the connection. But unlike -ir and the 
other passive endings, they are used only in the third person. 
At least I have failed to find a single example of their use in 
the first or second person, in the whole mass of documents 
published in the Myvyrian. Yet the pronouns of the first and 
second persons occur so frequently in the early poetry that 
we have a right to expect such examples, if they were not 
precluded by usage. I must therefore dispute the correct- 
ness of the statement made by Zeuss and others, that the 
Welsh language preserves no remnant of the personal conju- 
gation in the passive voice. 

Dr. Owen Pughe, who is a very unsafe guide in early Welsh, 
calis verbs in -ator or -tator gerunds, and verbs in -ttor or -etor 
supines, translating thus: ὁ“ adeilzator, in building,” “ adeil- 
ttor, to be building.”’ It is to be regretted that these fictions 
are reproduced in the Welsh introduction to the second edi- 
tion of the Myvyrian, lately issued. 1 am not aware, indeed, 
that the real character of these verb-endings has ever been 


pointed out. 
VI. 


Zeuss derives Cymro, Cambrian, from cyn-, synonymous 
with Latin con-, and bro, region, Gallic brog. The name would 
thus mean compatriot. The plural, Cymry, might come by 
umlaut from Cymro, after the analogy of ffyn, staves, from 
ffon. 

But the feminine of Cymro in middle and modern Welsh 
is Cymraés. This points to Cymra as the earlier masculine 
form, which, again, might give Cymry as the plural by umlaut 
after the analogy of bustych, steers, from bustach. 

An earlier Cymra is also indicated by the name of the lan- 
guage, ed (middle Cymraéc, Myv. 1. 272); thus 
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Gwyddeleg, the Irish language, from Gwyddel, Irishman ; 
Gwenhwyseg, the Gwentian dialect, from Gwentwys, etc. 

It is Cymra (as opposed to Cymro) that is indicated, again, 
by the adjective Cymréig, Cambricus; compare Hfrengig, Gal- 
licus, from Ffranc, Gallus ; gwyrenig, from gwyran; gwledig, 
from gwiad, etc. 

There are no analogies whatever for deriving any one of 
these words from the form Cymro; we should have, instead, 
Cymroés, Cymroé'g and Cymroig, which forms never occur. 

In view of these facts I cannot but regard the etymology 
of the name Cymry as still unexplained. I do not discuss the 
theory of its identity with the Cimbri of the Romans, except 
so far as to say that any argument against that theory based 
on Zeuss’s account of the origin of the word would be worth- 
less. : 

We have an analogous case in middle Welsh Cornaw, Corn- 
wall (Myv. II. 267). The more frequent form Cernyw (as a 
derivative whose ending begins with a slender vowel) indi- 
cates the root Carn (as opposed to Corn). This we. accord- 
ingly find in the Latin Carnabii. 

The orthographical distinction between Cymry, as the name 
of the people, and Cymru, as the name of the country, (pro- 
nounced alike,) is a late one. In early-middle writings both 
are spelt with a final y, usually Cymry; in the oldest copy of 
the Laws, referred, as already stated, to the twelfth century, 
the spelling is Kemry (Leg. Ven. 2); in the Black Book of 
Caermarthen, also referred to the twelfth century, AKimry 
(Myv. I. 578). 

The following early readings are also worthy of notice: 
Camaraé's,a Welsh woman (Leg. Ven. 96); Kymeraéc, the 
Welsh language (Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur, Myv. IT. 155). 
But however the early-middle scribes varied the spelling in 
other respects, they never doubled the m in Cymro or any of 
its derivatives. This shows that they had no idca of its being 
compounded of cyn- and bro. Dr. Owen Pughe adopted the 
spelling Cymmro in order to make it agree, as he supposed, 
with his theory of the etymology (cyn, first, and bro, which 
should really give us cynfro, however): and the remarkable 
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Cynmraeg of Zeuss must be another accommodation of the 
same sort, taken from some erratic modern writer ; it is judi- 
ciously left out of the second edition. 

Meilyr, a poet of the close of the eleventh century and the 
first half of the twelfth (Myv. I. 191), has clas Cymreyt 
(Cymrejdd, as the rhyme shows), which Dr. Owen Pughe 
translates’ “the region of connected mountains,” intending 
Wales, but assuming the name Cymreydd to be compounded 
of cyn-, and bre, height. I cannot doubt, however, that it is 
another plural of Cymro — indicating Cymra again as the ear- 
lier form; compare glenydd, banks, from glan; gwledydd, 
countries, from gwlad; trigfeijidd, abodes, from trigfa, etc. 
I give the passage with a translation. 


Edewis eurwas clas Cymreyt, 
Canawon Mordai, mynagi ryt, 
Dytwyreo Owain Eingl didudyt. 


The illustrious one of the land of the Cymry (the race of Mordai, of lavish 
generosity) did promise that an Owain should arise, the expeller of the English. 


Mordai was a country of the northern Cymry, celebrated 
in the Gododin. To the northern Cymric heroes, much lauded 
in the old poets for their generosity, the Welsh of the middle 
ages were fond of tracing their pedigrees. The reference in 
the passage is evidently to a reputed prophecy of Myrddin, 
still extant (Myv. I. 144), in which it was promised that an 
Owain should reconquer England as far as London. Meilyr 
would fain see this prophecy fulfilled in the fortunes of his 
young contemporary, Owain Gwynedd. 

That Pughe has entirely misapprehended the meaning of 
the above lines appears, further, in his making the verb edewis 
govern an indirect object, thus: “ promised the sons of Mor- 
dai that,” etc. This, though good English, would be a 
gross solecism in Welsh; the preposition ¢, to, being required 
after the verb in such a case. 


Vill. 


Zeuss mentions the Armoric adverb quet (pronounced ket), 
used in negative sentences like the French pas or point, as of 
uncertain origin ; and when it is used in affirmative sentences 
he seems to miss its precise force. Examples: ne tardomp 
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quet ‘ne tardemus ;”’ me carhe gouzout quet goude “‘ scire certe 
opto postea’’ (better, scire paululum opto postea); heb quet 
anam “sine ulla macula.” The word should be explained 
by the Welsh cat (diminutive cetyn), a piece, a bit. The 
above examples would be literally translated thus: Let us 
not delay a bit,—I wish to know a bit, after this,— without 
a bit of stain. . 

The reader should understand that qu for & or c is to be 
accounted for by the use, in Armoric, of French modes of 
of spelling. 

IX. 


In the second edition of Zeuss the following words are men- 
tioned as exhibiting in old Welsh the Celtic infinitive in -m 
(compare Irish -am, -em), to wit: dierchim, ad poscendum 
(Cod. Lichf.), modern ὁ erchi ; diprim, gl. “ essum”’, food, 
eating, Cornish dibdry, to eat ; molim, laudare (Cb.), modern 
molt. It would thus appear that in infinitives middle and 
modern -? represents old -zm. 

Among the Luxemburg glosses is “‘dowohinnom, austum,” 
that is, haustus, draught, drawing. In the second edition of 
Zeuss, modern “ gwehyn, exhaustio,” is suggested in explana- 
tion of this gloss — with an unnecessary query, I think : com- 
pare gwehynydd dwfr, drawer of water (Bible) ; and as to the 
vowel-change compare ouitiou, gl. ‘nundinae,”’ modern 
newidiau; bodin, gl. “turma,” early-middle bedin (Myv. 1. 
85); kegin, “coquina” (Mab.); etc. Again, as to the 
change of do-guohinn to do-wohinn, here postulated, there are 
several other old Welsh glosses which show that initial de- 
pression, in composition, was already incipient (Z. xxvii). 
But what is-om? As do-, later dy- (ad) is usually ἃ prefix to 
verbs, and the use of the infinitive as a verbal noun (like Eng- 
lish verbal nouns in,-ing) is very common in Welsh, I am led 
to consider do-uohinn-om (q. d. dywehinno), as exhibiting an- 
other old Welsh form of the infinitive in -nm. Through -aum 
and -om, from an older -am, we may suppose the interchange- 
able infinitive endings -aw and -o of middle and modern Welsh 
to have come. - 

That -aw in infinitives represents an original -am, I pro- 
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pose to show by the rhymes in the Gododin. In our me- 
diaeval copies of that poem the infinitive -aw rhymes with 
llaw, taw, anaw, flaw, gognaw and arnaw; see πθ text of 
Williams ab Ithel. 

Llaw, hand, was originally /ém; compare old Irish ils 
hand. 

Taw, silent, quiet, was ἐᾶπι ; compare Ir. édmA, still, quiet. 

Anaw, spirit, inspiration (not “harmony,” as Pughe 
has it), was andm; compare Irish anam, life, soul, in which, 
however, the quantity differs. To justify my definition of 
anaw I could cite many early examples; let the following 
from Gwalchmai (Myv. I. 198) here suffice: Owain anger- 
dawl, anaw anfeidrawl, aer-wrawl wrhydri,— the ardent Owain, 
of unbounded spirit, of battle-braving heroism. 

Ffaw, glory, is the Lat. fama. 

Gognaw, which seems to be used in the Gododin as a 
proper name, 1 pass over, because I am ignorant of its origin ; 
from analogy I would infer guocndm as the original form. 

The compound arnaw or arno, on him, must be resolved 
into ar-n-dm; compare em (modern ef, he or him) in the 
Juvencus glosses; also compare the similarly compounded 
words ynddaw or ynddo (yn-d-dm), in him; rhagddaw or 
rhagddo (rac-d-dm), before or againsthim ; arnynt (ar-n-hwynt), 
on them ; trwyddoch (trwy-d-awch), through you; etc. That 
the -aw or -o of this class of compounds was -am, in some dia- 
lect, at a time at least two hundred years later than that as- 
signed by critics to the composition of the Gododin, is shown 
by the example racdam, that is, rhagddaw, in the Juvencus 
glosses (Beitr. iv. 407), which are referred to the ninth century. 

As au (aw) in those cases where it is interchangeable with 
o, regularly represents a primitive ἃ (Z. 94), we may infer 
that the quantity of the infinitive -am was long in Welsh, al- 
though it does not appear to have been long in Irish. The 
first change was doubtless to -aum or -om; in the Luxemburg 
glosses, o for the more usual aw prevails; thus -ol for -aul,-oc 
for -auc, and -om for -aum. The next step was to -auv or -ov; 
thus dauu, that is dauv, son-in-law, in the Oxford glosses, for 
primitive dém (Z. 1055), middle and modern daw ; so also 


Φ. 
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Uof, still preserved in the compound Jlofrudd, murderer, liter- 
ally red-handed, for primitive Jiém, middle and modern dlaw. 
The infection of the m in -dm took place, exceptionally, before 
the transition to middle Welsh; otherwise we should regularly 
find, in middle Welsh, -awf or -of instead of -aw or-o. As 
another indication that -am in infinitives was long (as well as 
in the other cases where it passed into middle Welsh -aw), it 
may be observed in the Gododin and the other old Welsh 
poems that it was never made to rhyme with the superlative 
ending -am, or with the verb-ending -am of the first person 
singular, both of which were short, and passed into middle 
Welsh -av (the modern -af). In Armoric the infinitive end- 
ings -tm and -am passed, respectively, into -f and -af: thus 
dibrif, to eat, for diprim, and guisquaf, Welsh guiegaw, to 
clothe. 

The dm postulated above, in arnaw and other compounds 
of that class, as another form for ém, he or him, (aw or o for 
ef,) is preserved, regularly, in middle and modern ὁ, he or 
him; thus gwelats o, 1 saw him, gwelwyd o, he was seen. In 
efo, he or him, we are to recognize ef-0 (ém-dm) ; so also efe 
is ef-ef (ém-ém); compare hwynthwy (hwynt-hwy), they or 
them; Ayhi (hi-ht), she or her; tydi (ἐξ), thou or thee; 
etc. These doubled pronouns (analogous to Latin sese) are 
somewhat more emphatic than the simple forms, and are ac- 
cented on the last syllable. 


X. 


One of the most important of the Ogmian inscriptions is 
that found at St. Dogmael’s in Wales; see Stokes’ Three 
Irish Glossaries. It is bilingual; the Ogmian being Sagram- 
ni maqi Cunatami, and the Latin, Sagrani fili Cunotami. 
The interpretation is (Zhe stone) of Sagranos the son of Cu- 
natamos ; the old Celtic masculine declension, -os, -2, being 
well established by Gallic inscriptions. Of the variations 
here seen in the forms of the two proper names, 1 take those 
ef which I have found the exact phonetic equivalents in mid- 


dle Welsh. | 
Sagranos in middle Welsh would regularly be Saeran ; com- 
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pare Maelgwn for Maglocunus. I find the name Saeran in the 
Genealogy of Welsh saints (Myv. 11. 51). 

In magi we are to recognize Irish mac, Welsh map, son. 
Stokes infers makvos as the primitive form. Notwithstanding 
the usual correspondence of British p to Irish c, the form mac- 
cewy, youth, is found in old and middle Welsh writings; 6. g. 
in Glywarch Hén (Myv. I. 128) and in Cynddelw (ib. 252). 
There are several other words in which the Welsh has both 
the ὁ form and the p form; 6. g. in talcen, that is, tal-pen, 
front of the head, forehead. This is probably an admixture 
arising from some ancient contact of British with Irish tribes. 

Cunatamos would regularly be Cunadaf in middle Welsh ; 
and the name is found in precisely this form in the Triads of 
the War-horses (Myv. II. 21). The same name occurs also 
as Cunedaf and Cyndaf; compare the Cuneglasus of Gildas, 
which in middle Welsh is Aynlas (Myv. I. 85). In Liber 
Landavensis, which mixes old and middle forms, we find the 
name as Conatam (228) and as Condaf (182). In early Ar- 
moric it is Conatam (Z. 111). ᾿ 

As to the cun (cuna-, cune-, cuno-,) of this and other 
British names, e. g. Maglocunus, Cunobelinus, Zeuss compares 
Welsh cwn, summit; but in the early poets I often find the 
identical form cun in the sense of chief or captain: ec. g. in 
Cynddelw (Myv. I. 210), rybydwn bencerd ben cun, I was the 
chief minstrel of the chief captain; also (ib. 233), un katkun 
val katki Aeron, one war-chief like the war-dog of Aeron. In 
ἃ late-middle version of the ““ Officium B. Mariae”’ (ib. 559), 
occurs Duw ben cun, God the Supreme King. 

If the tam in Cunatam were long, the name would mean, 
the silent chief; but in that case the middle Welsh form should 
be Cunadaw. Other evidence that it was short I find in the 
fact that in a poem attributed to Taliesin (certainly of old 
Welsh origin), the name rhymes with -af (old Welsh -am) of 
the first person singular of the verb; also with haf, summer 
(old Welsh ham, Cod. Lichf.), which is now long in conse- 
quence of the depression of the m, but was originally short 
(compare Irish sam). As to the meaning of fam, I have not 
yet satisfied myself; is it the Irish team, able ? 
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The name Cunadaf or Cunedaf, as the equivalent of Cuna- 
tam should, for historical reasons. be carefully distinguished 
from Cunedda, which represents the Cunedag of Nennius. 
The latter means the good chief, from cun, and dag, good, 
modern da; compare Irish deagh. The person designated by 
the name in Nennius is he that is celebrated, later, as Cun- 
edda Wledig. In the Triads of the Isle of Britain his yame 
is written Cunedda Wledig (Myv. II. 10, 68). So also in 
later copies of the genealogies of Welsh Saints (ib. 34, 41); 
but in an early-middle copy, where the dd sound is regularly 
represented by d, it is Kuneda Wledic (ib. 23). In the tran- 
sition from old to middle Welsh a final g, following a vowel, 
is dropped. Thus the descent of Cunedda from Cunedag is 
perfectly regular, and a final f is entirely foreign to it. 

Owing to the failure to distinguish between Cunedda and 
Cunedaf, there has been a troublesome dispute, in which Mr. 
Stephens, author of the Literature of the Kymry, has joined, 
as to the time in which Cunedda Wledig lived. The legend 
is that he came, with his sons, from a district of the northern 
Cymry called Manau Guotodin (the Gododin, better Gododd- 
in, of Aneurin), to North Wales, and expelled the Irish from 
some of his ancestral possessions in that region. Some 
writers, accepting the account in Nennius, in the genealogies 
of Welsh saints and other repositories of Welsh history and 
tradition, that he was the great-grandfather of Maelgwn Gwyn- 
edd (the Maglocunus of Gildas) who is known to have lived 
in the sixth century, naturally assign Cuncdda to the fifth. 
Others, quoting the testimony of Taliesin in the poem above 
mentioned, that a chieftain named Cunedaf was his contem- 
porary and patron, conclude, either that Cunedda should be 
assigned to the sixth century, or that the poem is spurious. 
It does not appear to have occurred to the disputants that 
Cunedda and Cunedaf might be very different names. 

The confusion seems to have begun with the late-middle or 
early-modern scribe whose copy of the poem 1s printed in the 
Myvyrian (1. 71). For Cunedaf he erroneously writes Cun- 


eddaf, and in one instance Cunedda, which destroys the 
rhyme, thus: 


Cyn cymun Cunedda 
Rym a fai biw blith yr haf. 
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Restore the rhyme by substituting Cunedaf, and ao cymun 
read cymyn, then translate: — 


Before the slaying of Cunedaf 
I had milch cows in the summer. 


Another fact that has contributed to the confusion is, that 
in some translations of an obscure passage of the poem, Cu- 
nedaf is called the son of Edern, while in the genealogies: 
Cunedda is also called the son of Edern. Such a coincidence’ 
could have no great significance in its bearing on the ques- 
tion, in any case ; it can have none whatever after it has been 
shown that Cunedda and Cunedaf (elsewhere Cunadaf, as we 
have seen, ) represent two originals so different as Cunedag and 
Cunatam. There may have been many Ederns in the period 
of which we speak ; indeed we read of two, namely, the father 
of Cunedda Wledig, and that one of the sons or grandsons 
of the latter from whom the Welsh district of Edeyrniawn is 
said to have been named ; see Price, in Hanes Cymru. We 
might, without chronological difficulty, suppose the latter 
Edern to be the one mentioned in the poem of Taliesin. 

I would not be understood to suppose that the Cunatam of 
Taliesin was the same person with the Cunatam of the inscrip- 
tion. Indeed it must be conceded that the preservation of 
the old Celtic genitive in the inscription indicates an antiq- 
uity far higher than the sixth century; unless we suppose, 
what is not very probable, that there was a learned class in 
the sixth century who understood, and still used for special 
purposes, a language much older than that which was spoken 
and sung in their day. 


II.—-On the so-called Attic Second Declension. 
By FREDERIC D. ALLEN, 


PROFESSOR IN EAST TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY. 


THarT those nouns in we which form their genitive in ὦ are but 
a subdivision of those in oc, genitive ov, could not escape the 
notice even of the ancient grammarians, who in their classi- 
fications always had an eye to outward multiplicity more than 
to inner unity. The Alexandrine Theodosius assumed six and 
fifty declensions of nouns, of which the words in question 
form the seventeenth. But while he brings them under a 
separate κανῷν, he says in the main quite correctly of them: 
“ra εἰς o¢ ὀνόματα μεταποιοῦντες ᾿Αττικοὶ εἰς ὡς καὶ ra παραλήγοντα τῶν 
φωνηέντων εἰς ε μεταβάλλουσι, κλίνουσι δὲ πάντα κατὰ ἀποβολὴν τοῦ 
σ᾽ ὁ λεώς, τοῦ dew,” and so on (Bekker’s Anec. III. 984). 
Hence in our modern system of declensions this class of 
nouns has properly been assigned to the second, where in 
distinction from the common type it is called Attic. How 
far this designation is in place we shall hereafter inquire. 


I have found neither in special Greek grammars nor in the 
manuals of comparative grammar any satisfactory exposition 
of the origin of this form of declension. Even the best of 
the Greek grammars content themselves with little more than 
setting forth the forms in actual use, without any attempt at 
explaining their genesis. The most definite statement is that 
of Kiihner in the new edition of his Ausfuhrliche Grammatik, 
1869. The substance of his remark is, that these words are 
formed by contraction, but he adds very little by way of proof 
or illustration. We shall find that Kihner’s notion is in the 
main well-grounded, though to one feature of his theory we 
shall be forced to take exception. 

The first thing which strikes us in attempting the analysis 
of these words, is that in place of the o of the second declen- 
sion stems, we have anw. We have therefore to deal with 
wstems. But wstems of the second declension are at first 
view an anomaly. For the essential difference between the 
1st and 2d declensions is one of quantity, not of quality, 
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of stem-vowel. If the ὦ is original, that is, descended from a 
pre-Grecian ¢@, then these: stems belong properly to the first 
declension, and the words are but a phonetic variation of the 
masculines, in ἃς and nce. Such a variation would, not be in- 
conceivable, and would mainly coincide with the existing form 
of the words; yet this view cannot for a moment be enter- 
tained. For, to say nothing of the feminines of the Attic 2d 
decl., which do not vary from the masculines, the close rela- 
tionship of the whole class to the 2d decl. is conclusively 
shown by such duplicate forms 88 ναός, νεώς. Accordingly we 
shall be prepared to find that these w-stems, as such, are 
not of high antiquity, but are secondary formations in some 
way derived from o-stems. 


The explanation of this ὦ lies close at hand in a large class 
of these words, those namely in ewe. Λεώς, νεώς are evidently, as 
Theodosius recognized, secondary forms of ade, ναός. The short 
o has been lengthened, and the long a has been shortened and 
attenuated : in other words there has been an interchange of 
quantity between the two juxtaposed vowels. Such a shifting 
of quantity is a well-known phenomenon in Greek. It takes 
place only in hiatus, and always so as to turn a trochee into 
an iambus. Examples are the Attic genitive νεώς for νᾶός, 
fonic ’Arpeidew for Arpeidao, ἕως while for Doric doc, ἄς, Kpic joc 
(written εἷος), πόλεως for πόληος, and many others. The 
hiatus is uniformly the effect of a consonant dropped out; this 
consonant is either f ory. In compensation for its loss either 
the foregoing or the following vowel is lengthened ; or what 
is more probable, the preceding vowel is in every case first 
lengthened, and this length may then, to facilitate pronunci- 
ation, be transferred to the following vowel.* The change of 
a into ε which accompanies its shortening before the o-sound 
is ἃ dissimilation for partial relief of hiatus. Precisely so are 
we to understand the change of dade into λεώς. Kiihner’s 
explanation of these forms (Ausf. Gram., vol. i., p. 816) is 








* Delbriick (Ueber ἕως and τέως Curtius’ Gram. Studien, vol. ii.) denies this 
transfer, and thinks that th.: ejected semi-vawel operates directly on the subse- 
quent vowel. But he fails to explain satisfactorily cases like ixérdo, ixérew, and νᾶός 
(ndvis), νεώς, where the antecedent vowel is long by nature. 
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singularly perverse. His idea is that the vowels were first 
contracted into w, and that this w afterwards took, for some 
‘reason, an ε before itself; thus, λαός, Adc, λεώς. What could 
have led Kiihner to this conclusion I am at a loss to conceive. 
Surely he could not have thought to explain the accent of 
Μενέλεως etc., on such a supposition. Μενέλεως simply follows 
the accent of the primitive Μενέλαος, just as πόλεως that of 
xédnoc. ΑΒ for the genitive Μενέλεω, its accent is in any case 
irregular (for Μενελάον would give us, treated according to 
K.’s process, Μενελεῶ) and must be explained by the influence 
of the nominative npon the other cases. But it is not simply 
in contract forms (περίπλους, περίπλου) that this influence is 
exerted ; it may undeniably be assumed in forms with shifted 
quantity as well; in proof of which we need only call to mind 
the gen. plur. πόλεων. The reason of the accentuation Μενέλεω 
Theodosius comprehended perfectly : “‘ κἂν φϑάσῃ προπαροξυϑῆναι 
ἡ εὐθεῖα, πᾶσα πτῶσις προπαροξύνεται.᾽ This very unlucky thought 
of Kiihner scarcely needs refutation, and I should not have 
mentioned it, were it not that it emanates from so authoritative 
a source. The blunder is all the more surprising, since the 
author has elsewhere in the same volume (pp. 189, 180, 248) 
spoken with entire correctness of the shifting of quantity 
(which he calls Vokalverschiebung) in these and other words, 
of the synizesis frequent in them, and of their accent. 


This premised, it will be well to pass in review all the words 
of the Attic second declension, and bring to light whatever 
we can respecting their formation. And to obtain as secure 
a foothold as possible, we shall begin with those which are 
easiest of analysis, that we may have the benefit of their anal- 
ogy in treating of the more obscure. 


We saw in the examples of shifted quantity cited above that 
the hiatus was due to an ejected semi-vowel. We might nat- 
urally infer that the same would prove true of nouns in aoe, 
For that in ναός the a and o were together from the begin- 
ning no one will suppose. In this case we have not to look 
far for traces of the consonant. The Acolic form ναῦος, found 
not only in Grammarians but in a Lesbian inscription, shows 
that it was F. That vafdc furthermore stands for vac-Foc is 
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rendered very probable by Curtius (Etymol., p. 294) who com- 
pares the root vec or voc, .found in νέτομαι and vdo-roc. Thus 
the temple or dwelling-place is thought of as a place where 
we may go home, which is not surprising when we reflect that 
οἶκος is derived from ἃ root vik ‘enter.’ If this supposition 
of Curtius be not true, then the root is vaf, and ναίω stands 
for vaFjw just as καίω for caF-jw. Aadc people, with its com- 
pounds Μενέλαος, etc., has also dropped a fF, as is plain from 
the form given to the latter in certain Latin inscriptions, 
where we read Menelavus, Archelavus, and others. Moreover 
if Savelsberg is right in considering the proper name ᾿Ιόλαος; 
Ἰόλεως, as ἃ compound of λαός, and in translating it * qui 
populum coercet,”’ then we have the F attestedin Greck as 
well, for on an Aeginetan vase tle name occurs in full, ἐιό- 
AaFoc: Priscian too testifies to a form AafoxdFwy. The root is 
AaF as the u in German /ew-te indicates. Some find the same 
root in βασιλεύς, which they explain as “ people-leader,” like 
herzog. 

A third well known word of the same form is the substan- 
tive ἀνώγεων hall, really only the neuter of an adjective 
ἀνώγεως, to Which εὔγεως, ἰσόγεως and other compounds are an- 
alogous. Here we have the collateral form ἀνώγαιον. Even 
γῇ is but a shortened form of γαῖα. But γαῖα itself, as the 
comparison of other languages shows, has lost a Ff and was 
once yafja. It is remarkable that the same original stem 
gav runs through several languages with the double meaning 
of earth and oz. The Sanscrit stem gavja, identical with 
ours in form, is an adjective meaning bovine, but the primitive 
from which it is derived, gé (i. 6. gau, nom. gdus), means 
earth as wellas ox. That the Gothic gavi, stem gauja (Germ. 
gau), corresponding exactly in form and -meaning with the 
Greek yaFja, is a difforent word, I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve, despite the unaltered g.* The history of our word in- 
side the Greek is at any rate dwwyafjov, ἀνώγαιον, ἀνώγᾶον, 
ἀνώγεων. 


But the language has more than one way of disposing of 








*So Bopp, Vergl. Gram. 1., p. 258. In the other meaning the initial consonant 
has underyone the regular change, hence our cow. 
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the objectionable ending aoc. Take for instance the adjectives 
διμναῖος, rpysvaioc, etc., derived from μνᾶ, that is, most probably, 
pvaia (Ionic pvéa). The word is of Phoenician origin, but 
that makes no difference to us. Besides δίμνεως, τρίμνεως, we 
have also, without the ε, such forms as δίμνως, τρίμνως, well ac- 
credited.* Here instead of a transfer of quantity, contraction 
has taken place. Another example is deivwe ever-flowiny, 
found in Attic poets instead the Herodotean ἀείνᾶος. The 
stem of this adjective is de-vaf-o, as the verb νάω with its 
JBolic form ναύω testifies. Νάξω stands for ovaFf-w: the real 
root is snu. ᾿Αγήρως free from old age is contracted from 
&yhpaoc. The consonant here ejected seems to have been o, 
since the word is most naturally referred to the neuter sub- 
stantive stem ynpac. At any rate the a was short, and so an 
ἀγήρεως W28 impossible. 

In these two classes we have traced the Attic forms to stems 
in ao, and this for the most part to afo. There are however 
others which point toa stem-form ofo. Such a one is the name 
of the island Κῶς with its uncontracted Homeric form Κόως. It 
is extremely probable that this nameis identical with the Latin 
cavus. The root is ku, which means both to be hollow and to 
swell, significations by no means contradictory, since what is 
concave on the inside is convex on the outside. The Greek 
form of the adjective is cofoc, preserved in the forms κόος and 
κῶος, cave, hollow; this last by transfer of quantity gives us 
Κόως and by contraction Kéc. It is an instructive fact that the 
short form κῶς was applied not only to the island, but also to a 
cave used as ἃ prison in Corinth.f Κόως is related to Κῶος as 
Epic ὁρόωντες to γελώοντες. From Κῶος is derived the adjective 
Kwioc, Kwoc, Coan ; compare the Homeric φηρσὶν ὁρεσ-κφοισι. 

Similar to this i$ the word γάλως sister-in-law, which Homer 
has uncontracted, yadéwe. The suspicion which naturally 
arises, that a F has been lost here as in Κόως, and that γαλόως 
stands for yadofoc, 18 confirmed by the Slavonic zelva; see 
Curtius, Etym. p. 164. The Greek word contains the suffix 


* Also dipvovs, 1. 6. δίμνεος. For all these forms see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 554 
t On these words ses Steph. Byz.,s.v. «5. Compare also Hesychius, 8. vv 
κῶς and κόοι, and Strabo, VIII. 367. 
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fo; whether the preceding o is, as Curtius thinks, a mere 
help-vowel or not, is indifferent to us. The Homeric adjec- 
tive ζώς alive, contracted from the vulgar wdc, belongs here. 
The Hesychian ζούϊον ἣ ζοῦον shows that the earlier form was ' 
ζοξός. Ζῷον, that is ζόξιον, animal, is derived from this just as 
ixxwc from ἵππος. The F in this word belongs, I am inclined 
to think, to the root, which in Sanscrit has the form giv. The 
accounts which I have seen of the origin of Zéw and ζωός do 
not however satisfy me, and 1 am inclined to assume a fuller 
form of the original root gjav, Greek djaF, faF, and from it to 
explain Cafu, ζόξω (Low) and ζοξός." 

Another word, which does not appear in the uncontracted 
form, but of the origin of which there can be no doubt, is the 
substantive πάτρως uncle. This word wavers between the 2d 
and 3d declensions. Which of the two forms was the ori- 
ginal is seen from the Latin patruus, which stands for patrovos 
just as tuus, swus for tovos, sovos (Curt. Etym. 532, Schleicher 
Comp. 219). Patravas is therefore the Indogermanic form, 
derived from patar by the suffix va. The Sanscrit pitriyas 
‘uncle’ is a derivative of this, and corresponds in form precisely 
to Greek πατρώϊος, that is rarpof-toc. There is therefore no 
question that πάτρως stands for warpofoc, and we may safely 
assign to μήτρως mother’s brother a similar archetype parpoFoc, 
and assume that it too once followed the second declension, 
although it has almost entirely passed over into the third. 

The same change we see beginning in the feminine ἅλως 
threshing-floor, though here the best usage is still overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the second declension. A corresponding 
first declension form of this word is ἀλωή. In this, Curtius 
(Etym., p. 524) recognizes, guided by the word ἄλευ-ρον, (yet 
more decisive would be the Hesychian gloss ἀλουᾶ ᾿ κήπῳ, 
Κύπριοι,) ἃ stem FaroF-a. About ἅλως he does not speak so 
definitely, but the analogy of the above mentioned forms 
leaves no doubt that this stands for FadoFf-oc. The root FadoF 
is that of the Latin volv-o : the o with which the ε in ἄλευρον is 
identical, is an inserted help-vowel. 





* Since the above was publicly read, I have received the last number of Cur- 
tius’ Studien (vol. iv., part 1), and am pleased to see that Brugman in his essay 
“de Gr. linguae productione suppletoria”” has hit upon precisely the same idea. 
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So far our way has been tolerably clear. We have been 
able to trace a part of the w-stems to primitives in ofo and 
the rest to primitives in afo, or at least to ajo Or aco. Let us 
now see how far we may be justified in similar conclusions 
respecting the remaining words of this declension. 


Aaywc hare has the collateral form λαγός, used by Herodotus 
and even by Sophocles, and generally in the κοινή." Λαγός is 
the simplest possible formation. Whether the root day be 
identical with the Sanscrit ἰα σὰ (Gothic latkan would seem 
to point to a primitive Jag) and the hare be thus termed the 
“leaper,” or with Aay in λαγαρός, and the word thus signify 
the “ lank one” does not concern us. Here indeed it might 
seem as if the w in λαγώς were a mere lengthening of the o. 
But the Homeric λαγωός disproves this supposition. This 
form, which.was not confined to the Epic language, but was 
a favorite one with prose writers from Aristotle on, cannot 
possibly be the same formation with λαγός. It contains cer- 
tainly an amplified stem. That this is Aayo-Fo is suggested 
by the derived adjective Aaygoc, which looks as if it were 
Aayo-Fjoc. Λαγωός 18 tO λαγῷος AS Lwic tO ζῷον. Of course 
we shall derive our Attic λαγώς from λαγωός rather than from 
λαγός. 

“ASwe, the name of the well known mountain, is in Homer 
uncontracted ’ASdéwe. Here Etymology leaves us altogether in 
the lurch ; we can only conjecture a primitive ’ASofo¢, of which 
an additional hint is perhaps furnished by the adjective ᾿Αϑῷος, 
Aesch. Agam., 276, the orthography according to Eustathius. 
Hardly more perspicuous is the proper name Μένως, which like 
πάτρως aNd ἅλως follows the third as well as the second declen- 
sion. Here we have not even an uncontracted form to guide 
us; but the adjective Μινώϊος would favor the conjecture of a 
form Muofoc. The name of the small island Mivéa might 
well be a form of the same. 


Returning to our words in ewe; the substantive περίνεως s8tt- 
pernumerary, ship-passenger, leads us to a stem περι-να -ον in 
which we see the stem of ναῦ-ς augmented by ἃ suffixo. A 
more serious variation of stem in the latter part of a com- 


* Athensus, ix. 400. 
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pound word meets us in the adj. ἡδύκρεως well-flavored, having 
agreeable flesh. The substantive κρέας (Homeric gen. κρειῶν) 
is reduced by the aid of kindred tongues to the stem xpeFjac. 
Our ἡδύκρεως shows however a shorter stem xpeFjo (older 
xpafjo), and that this stem is no imaginary one, but repre- 
sents in truth the older form of the word, is made evident by 
the Sanscrit kravja-m, ‘raw flesh,’ Lithuanian krauja-s, ‘blood,’ 
and Gothic Araiv, ‘dead body,’ the stem of which is hraiva, 
which stands for hravja.* Perhaps indeed κρέά ποι. plur. 
regular in Homer is the plural of ἃ κρέον.: With this ἡδύκρεως 
may be compared some compounds of χρέος, as ἀξιόχρεως, which 
follow the Att. 2d decl. and show a stem ypew instead of χρεες.. 
Kiihner assumes that χρέος stands for ypéFoc, on what evidence 
I know not. 

With regard to the Attic ἕως, Epic ἠώς, I will here only re- 
mark that the primitive afoc is amply attested by the Aeolic 
and Doric forms. We shall speak more particularly of this 
word below. The Aeschylean adjective κραταίλεως stony is in- 
teresting in its relation to the well-known anomalous substan- 
tive λᾶας stone. Kparairewe leads us, according to the estab- 
lished analogies, to a nominative λᾶος, of which the genitive 
Adov is found in Soph. Oed. Col. 195. Comparing λεύς, λεύω 
etc., we see the stem of the word to be Aafo. The vulgar 
forms λᾶας (Adc), acc. λᾶαν (Ady), gen. Adoc, nom. pl. ελᾶς etc. 
are difficult of analysis, but most of them may perhaps best 
be referred with Kiihner to a stem daFac. 


Of the proper n&mes in -apewc some admit a conjecture as 
to their formation. - The clearest is Τυνδάρεως with its many 
collateral forms. The root is tud (Lat. tund-o) whence first 
Τυνδαρός, formed like στιβαρός, βλαβερός. This means of course 
striker, thruster, and would seem to have been one of the 
forms of the proper name; its counterpart Tyndarus occurs 
in Latin writers, and the patronymics Τυνδαρίς, Τυνδαρίδης, are 
to be referred to it. Mostly however longer forms are in use ; 
Tuvddpnc, Τυνδάρεως, Tuvdapeoc, perhaps even Τυνδαρεύς. Τυνδάρεως 
and Τυνδάρεος are evidently identical, and point to ἃ Τυνδάρεξος 


* Just as stem Aaila for halja = Sanscr. kalja. 
4 
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or something similar. As Τυνδάρεως from Τυνδαρός, 80 is Βριάρεως 
formed from the adj. βριαρός. ᾿Αμῥιάρεως, also ᾿Αμφιάρᾶος, seems 
to be derived from dpa curse, prayer; that the suffix is Fo can 
hardly be proved. 


The adjective πλέως full finds its primary form in the Ho- 
meric πλεῖος. Here there is no evidence that F ever was 
present. The « in its consonantal form 7 has, as in ὀίμνεως, 
produced the effect of F in lengthening the foregoing vowel. 
Another adjective is ἵλεως, poetic ἵλᾶος (also sometimes ‘Adoc). 
The Lesbians said ἵλλαος, the double ἃ having doubtless arisen 
from assimilation. But one etymology of this word has, so far ° 
as I know, been proposed ; that of Gerth in Curtius’ Studien, I. 
2.217, who assumes ἃ form ic-AaFo-¢ and refers it to the root 

‘wish.’ ‘The word would then signify well-wishing. Tothis 
may be objected, not so much the rough breathing in ἵλεως, for 
that is often of secondary origin, but the « in the Aeolic 
ἔλλαϑι = ἴληϑι. Then too ἱλαρός cheerful, gay, Gerth himself 
confesses to be nearly related, and its meaning does not accord 
well with the notion of wishing. Both adjectives would, I 
think, explain themselves better from the root ofedA glow, be 
bright (Curt. Etym., p. 503), and for ἵλεως we might suppose 
a formation ofedya-Fo-c or something similar. But this con- 
jecture rests on too little evidence to be worth much.” 
Little plainer is the proper name Πετεώς in Homer, doubtless 
signifying rusher, hastener, from root wer; the form IeraFo¢ 
is however presuinable. The island-name Kéwe (Ionic Κέος 3) 
may be reasonably referred to a Kafoc; cqgmpare the adjective 
Κήϊος, just like Κώϊοςς That Kéwe is merely a dialectic variation 
of Κόως, Κῶς, I suggest, but do not assert. 

The compounds of κέρας, excluding those which take the r- 
form in the genitive, as δίκερως, δικέρωτος, follow the Attic 2d 
decl.; ὑψίκερως, inpixeow; axepwe, ἄκερω ; these may be plausibly 

explained from the adjective κεραύς, which is doubtless xepaFo¢ 


~ *Brugman in the dissertation above cited, p. 119, essays, following a hint 
of Ahrens (de Dial. I., p. 284), to bring all these words, with ἱλάσκομαι, etc., into 
connection with salrus, salvere. He will have 195: = salve, and then, I suppose, 
ἱλάσκεσϑαι τὸν ϑεόν will be to wish him good health! In this he will scarcely find 
many followers. Ahrens was more cautious: it was only by separating ἔλλαϑι 
from the other forms that he proposed to connect it with οὖλε and salve. 
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=cervus. The relation of this to κέρας with its double stem 
κερᾶς and xepar, I cannot with certainty make out. Moreover 
the accent of these proparoxytone compounds is not quite 
clear. In this connection may be mentioned γέλως laughter 
and ἔρως love, which occasionally show forms of this declen- 
sion; as however some critics question their authenticity, or 
at least their antiquity (Bekker rejects them from Homer), 
they stand under some suspicion. 


The proper name Tadws may be considered as a contraction 
(with change of accent) of Tadads, which itself appears as a 
proper name. Tadafoés is thought to be the old form.  Tugwe 
whirlwind is also the name of a giant, who has besides the 
appellations Τυφῶν and uncontracted Τυφάων, whence we may 
fairly suspect that Τυφως is in like manner contracted from 
Τυφαός = Tupafoc. The proper name ‘Idpwc* may be com- 
pared with the late Attic ἱέρεως = ἱερεύς ; 7 both have the 
stem iepeFo = iapaFo, namely the stem of ἱερεύς augmented by 
ano. ΑΒ ἱερός, ἱερεύς, Ἰάρως are to each other, so the three 
names of the same fish, oppoc, ὀρφεύς, ὁρφώς. Φλέως, the name 
of a certain water-plant, is Attic for Ionic φλοῦς : one probably 
stands for ¢AaFo¢ and the other for φλοῦος, and both are doubt- 
less to be referred to root φλυ, in regard to which see Curt. 
Etym., p. 282. “Axypwc and a few similar compounds of χρόα 
stand alongside of ἄχρους etc. The adjective σῶς safe is 
plainly contracted from σάος, σόος, σῶος. There are no further 
indications, but we are naturally led to suspect cafoc; oplw 
would then explain itself as σοξ-ιζω. Κάλως cable is Attic for 
vulgar κάλος, and we may suspect that they sustain the same 
relation to one another as Aaydc, λαγώς ; Τυνδαρός, Τυνδάρεως, ete. 
Φέως a plant, Τέως the city-name, ταὡς the name, probably of 
foreign origin, of the peacock, and a few obscure proper 
names complete the list so far as my knowledge goes. 


The result of our inquiries is that the words of the Attic 2d 
decl. are to be traced, so far as their origin is traceable at all, 
to forms of the o- declension ending in avg ¢ and woc; that 


*‘lapé6s is Doric for ἱερός. 

+ Choeroboscus ad Theodosium, Bekker, Anec. III 1197. 

tIn one or two cases nos (from ssos or ¢jos) seems probable as intermediate 
step between ἀγὸς or ajos and ews: thus πλέως from πλῆος, πλεήος, and only re- 
motely from rAajos. ; 
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the forms in ewe and owe are derived from these by a shifting 
of quantity from penult to ultima, and those in ὡς impure by 
contraction. We saw moreover that wos was uniformly trace- 
able to an older οὔος, and in like manner aoc, in most instances, 
to an older αδος, in a few to ajoc or aFjoc, in one to asoc. These 
words fall therefore to all intents and purposes into the same 
category as the contracts of the second declension. They are 
only the same fundamental forms differently treated. As 
from root πλυ we get xAdFoc, πλόος, πλοῦς, 80 from root cv we 
have κόξος, κῶος. Κῶς or Κόως. ᾿Αγήρως has as good a right to a 
place among the paradigms of contract forms as ἀργυροῦς. 

A word or two is all that is necessary on the inflection. 
The oldest authenticated form of the gen. sing. is seen in the 
Homeric Πετεῶο for Πεγαοῖο. Thee drops out after the long ὦ 
just as after the longa of the 1st decl., ’Arpeicao. In 1]. 14, 
489, the genitive of Πηνέλεως is according to the vulgar read- 
ing Πηνελέοιο; for this Bentley and Bekker read Πηνελέωο, which 
is probably right. Others of these genitives are cited by 
Choeroboscus.* The accusative plural, as vews, we shall of 
course not’suspect of having lost a v, but derive directly from 
vew-ve. The neuter plural ἀνώγεω is for ἀνώγεα through the in- 
fluence of the other cases. The acc. sing. should of course 
properly end in ων; of the form without » we shall speak 
anon. 

The accent of these words is in many points unsettled, the 
statements of the ancient grammarians being contradictory 
and the usage of the manuscripts inconsistent. All agrce 
that the ending «wc allows the tone to recede to tho antepe- 
nult, and that the accentuation of the nominative of bary- 
tones remains in all the cases: Μενέλεῳ, aynpy, but Μενελάῳ, 
aynpay. Not so however in the Epic genitive ; Πηνελέωο, ‘Av- 
dpoyéwo. As to nouns in owe the general usage regards them 
as paroxytones, though some write “ASows, γάλοως, at least in 
nom. and acc. Of the oxytones those in ews, it is certain, re- 
tained the acute even in gen. and dat.; why it is hard to say. 
Oxytones in ὡς impure, though often accented like those just 
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φ Περὶ τόνων, Bekker, Anec. }II., p. 1223. 
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ἢ 
mentioned ought probably to have the circumflex in the gen- 
itive and dative; λαγώς, λαγῶ, etc.: some ancient authorities 
would have us even write λαγῶς, ὀρφῶς in the nominative, in- 
correctly, however. Τυφῶς may perhaps be right. The peris- 
pomena should retain their circumflex throughout. Here 
belong the monosyllables except ζώς (from fwic), also rade. 
The accent of the numerous foreign proper names in ws, as 
Tapwe, Ἰναρως, Nexws, is extremely ubcertain. | 


But our treatise would by no means be complete without 
some notice of the many points of contact between the Attic 
second declension and other forms. As to the duplicates 
λαγώς λαγός, κάλως κάλος, etc. we have thought ourselves justi- 
fied in assuming the Attic forms to have amplified stems, 
formed from the common ones by the addition of some suffix 
as Fo. But there are, beside these, interchanges of form be- 
tween the Attic second and the third declensions. It is now 
a well established principle that cases.of heteroclisis and 
metaplasm have in gencral their origin in diversity of stem- 
formation ; that they are traces of a period in the history of 
the language when there was great luxuriance in the use of 
formative elements; a period of extended polymorphism of 
derivatives, such as every one must acknowledge to have been 
a leading characteristic of the pre-Hellenic tongue. The 
plainest proofs of this are to be found in the Homeric poems ; 
the multiformity of the Epic dialect finds its explanation only 
in the supposition of a still greater multiformity in earlier 
times. Thus, for example, the Epic forms of vise point un- 
mistakably to a time when three nominatives, υἱός, dic, υἱεύς, 
from three different stems, existed, each with full flexion, side 
by side. The difference of stem may consist in the inter- 
change of one suffix with another (ceopo, deopar), or the addi- 
tion of suffix to suffix (yoru, yorFar). Thus, among other 
‘eases already considered, we saw the stem κρεας alternating 
with ἃ shorter stem «peo or xpew. Collision of vowel-stems with 
y-stems 18 less frequent ; yet a case is ἄλως, which has rarely a 
gen. ἅλωνος. But by far the most important of these substi- 
tutes for the Attic second decl. is the form of declension of 
the word ἥρως. In no less than three of the words which we 
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classed under the Attic 2d decl. we found the flexion in -wog, 
-wi,-wa alternating with the other; these were ἄλως, Mivwe, 
πάτρως. We saw that in πάτρως the 2d decl. was certainly the 
original form, and it is presumable that the same is true of 
ἅλως and Μίνως. Now the accusative sing. of ἥρως and the 
words declined like it often suffers contraction: ἥρω is quite 
as common in Attic as ἥρωα. Just so the accusative ἅλω. 
which occurs as well as ἅλων, is a contraction of ἄλωα and is 
to be referred to the 3d-declension form of the word. Here 
evidently is the explanation of the numerous accusatives of the 
Attic 2d decl. without ν, as λαγῶ, Κῶ, Κέω, "ASw, etc. These 
accusatives are to be regarded as having passed over into the 
third declension. Of course it is not necessary to presume 
in all these cases that a complete inflection like ἥρως existed 
at any time: the analogy of ἅλως and words really admitting 
such inflection would favor the extension of these accusative 
forms to other words, and 80 λαγῶ, Κῶ, etc., might be compared 
to Attic Δημοσϑένην and Herodotean δεσπότεα. 


But not only do words of the Attic 2d decl. thus show 
third-declension forms, but conversely, some words which 
from preponderance of usage are referred to the 38d declension 
_ still show in good writers forms of the Attic 2d decl. Μήτρως 
maternal uncle cannot possibly be separated from zarpws, and 
though it very seldom exhibits forms of the 2d decl., yet they 
occur; the acc. μήτρων, and the dative (in Pindar) parpy. Of 
course we shall class the two words together ; it is mere acci- 
dent that one has retained more fully than the other the 
earlicr inflection. Even ἥρως, the representative word of its 
class, shows second decl. forms well authenticated ; the gen. 
ἥρω, dat. ἥρῳ, acc. ἥρων. It is plain that the line is nowhere 
to be strictly drawn between the Attic second declension and 
the words like ἥρως of the 8d decl. Now what is the forma- 
tion of these third-declension words? The oblique cases ἥρωος 
etc. show that a consonant has been dropped from the end of 
the stem. I see no reason to doubt the conclusion already 
arrived at by Curtius,f with the word πάτρως as a eee 


* ticuarus (9,400) says that this acc. was written “ χωρὶς τοῦ ν καὶ ἘΠ Η͂ΨΕΝ 
yws’’. This confirms our theory, since the other acc. λαγών was doubtless oxytone. 
t BAtduteriacen zu meiner Schulyrammatik, p. 50. 
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namely, that these words have F-stems. On what ground 
Kihner rejects this theory I cannot imagine; he does not 
substitute any other. We sce therefore that rarpws of the 
2d decl. has a stem zarpofo; of the third, a stem πατροῦ ; that 
is, the stem of the second-declension forms differs from that 
of the third-declension forms by the plus of ano. Further- 
more it is evident that in the cases πάτρως and μήτρως the stems 
xatpoFo and pyrpofo are the original ones, of which zarpof and 
pnrpoF are shortened forms. For thatthe stems in F are a for- 
mation existing independently of the longer forms in Fo, we 
are disinclined to believe, since this would necessitate the as- 
sumption of a secondary suffix F or v, a thing unheard of. 
Moreover if there were a real original stem warpoF it is not 
easy to see why the nominative should not be πάτρους like βοῦς. 
What is established for πάτρως and pirpws may be fairly as- 
sumed for Μίνως, ἅλως and ἥρως. It is therefore extremely 
probable that the stems Mevof, ddof, }poF are in some way 
shortened from Mrvofo, ddoFo, ἡροξο; that is, that the second 
declension forms are here too the original ones, the others 
being of secondary origin. This result immediately excites 
a suspicion that the few remaining words declined like ἥρως 
may have a like origin. Nor does this suspicion appear to 
lack confirmation. The remaining words are Τρώξ, guws, Sus. 
Of cues slave the second-declension form actually exists in 
Hesiod (Op. et Di. 430, £70) in the uncontracted state tudus. 
Choeroboscus cites this, and also Tpdos. Δμώς is etymologi- 
cally clear: it is from root dap with Fo; dpo-Fo-s. Ow; zackal 
viewed in the light of these other words appears to be identi- 
cal with the adjective Sods swzft, that is SoF-oz, from root Sv. 
The apparently irregular accent of the genitives Τρώων, dudwy, 
Sowv explains itself if we view them as from the nomina- 
tives Τρῶος, sudos, ϑῶος. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that ἥρως and all the 
words declined like it are but mutilated forms of words of the 
second declension ending in ofo-s. They are as it were estrays 
from the Attic second declension. Such an abridgement of a 
vowel stem is not unheard of in-Greek: it has been shown to 
have taken place in other words, and must hereafter, I think, 
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be assumed to a still greater extent when we come to study 
carefully the genesis of the numerous classes of consonant- 
stems in Greek. It occurs also in Latin. I refer to Bopp’s 
Vergl. Grammatik, ΠῚ... p. 421, Schleicher’s Compendium, pp. 
438 and 453; and in particular, Angermaun in Curtius’ Stu- 
dien, 111. 1, 117. Most frequently ἐ final disappears: stem 
vucr, Indogermanic nakti: so the suffix τητ = Lat. ἐξ has arisen 
from tdtz. So too stem ypay, originally, according to Curtius, 
yepafe, Still others in Latin, ment(¢), sacerdot(7), etc. More 
difficulty is at first sight presented by the rejection of an open 
vowel, because the change in stem involves a material change 
in inflection. Yet examples even of this are not wanting. 
With regard to a number of «-stems, it can be shown by the 
evidence of the cognate tongues that the « has arisen from 
the suffix «xo, originally ka. Examples are ἀλώπηξ, ὄρτυξ, 
μύρμηξ ; also φύλαξ, the more primitive φύλακος being here ac- 
tually preserved. Φύλαξ and φύλακος are as Suds and δμῶος, 
The feminine form corresponding to this class of nouns is 
that of the well-known words ἠχώ, πειϑώ, etc. Curtius,* tak- 
ing simply the dialectic forms of these feminincs as data, has 
assigned to them stems ending in of:, the feminine of ofo. 
Although other grammarians have dissented from this view, 
yet the grounds on which Curtius bases his conclusion seem 
to me in themselves sufficient, and when we consider, what 
Curtius himself points out, that to rarpwe, μήτρως, Hows Corres- 
ponding feminines really exist in the proper names Πατρώ, 
Μητρώ, Ἡρώ, the results separately arrived at in regard to the 
two classes of words are mutually confirmatory. Ἡρώ, there- 
fore sustains (so far as formation of stem is concerned) the 
same relation to ἥρως which ϑοῦρις does to ϑοῦρος, xopwric to 
κορωνός. Of course others of these masculines may form a 
feminine by changing Fo into fya: so dupa, that is duo-Fja. 
One more word claims our attention ; we have reserved it for 
the last, on account of its peculiar difficulty. It is the femi- 
nine ἠώς dawn, Attic ἕως. In the Epic language as in nearly 
all the dialects the word follws aicés in declension, and so 





© Erlduterungen, loc. cit. 
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belongs unquestionably to the o-stems; moreover the com- 
pound ἑωσ-φόρος leaves no doubt that the σ belongs to the stem. 
The etymology of ἠώς is as clear as that of any Greek word. 
The root is ws, from which, by suffix as, is derived in Sanscrit 
the feminine stem ushas “dawn. This with the Guna 
amplification gives us ausas, Graeco-italic ausos.* The first 
8 drops out in Greek, leaving stem αὖος (whence Aeolic aiwe) 
or afoc, from which Doric ἀξώς, adc, Ionic ἠώς. Now the 
Attic ἕως distinguishes itself in three particulars from ἠώς : 
it has a different accent, it has irregularly admitted the 
rough breathing, and it follows the Attic second declension 
except in the acc. sing., which is always ἕω. It is I think 
commonly held by grammarians of the historical school, that 
the Attic forms of the word are due to a mere blunder, and 
that the word originally belonged only to the o-declension. 
But evidence is not wanting that other forms of the stem 
were known to the Greeks. There are pretty plain indica- 
tions that an ἄξα, aFac, etc., of the first declension was in use 
among the Boeotians, and a corresponding aia, avac among 
the Lesbians. On these forms sce Ahrens, de Dialectis, I. pp. 
121 and 206. It is not impossible that there should have 
been beside the a stem also an o-stem, 4fo, from which ἕως 
would come as λεώς from Aafo. The prototype of this stem 
aFo would be ausa or usa, and we find in reality a Sanscrit 
stem usha beside the uwshas mentioned above. I am there- 
fore inclined to recognize in Greek three stems ; afa, aFo, aFoc. 

Finally, we may remark that this form of declension is not 
peculiar to the Attic dialect, but has received its name from 
its being most extensively employed by Attic speakers and 
writers. To the Aeolic dialects it is, so far as I know, quite 
foreign. The Dorians employed only a few of the contracted 
forms, and these chiefly in proper names; Κῶς, Τάλως, etc. 
The Epic language admits a few contracts; ἀγήρως, iwixepwe, 
ζώς. σῶς : of the forms with shifted quantity it is very chary, 
admitting them only in proper names ; ᾿Αγέλεως (also ‘AyéAaoc), 
᾿Αϑόως, Kowc, etc., and the single appellative γαλόως. The 
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usage of the Elegiac and Iambic poets does not differ in this 
respect from the Epic. Herodotus has in proper names both 
elasses of forms; Miérwe, “Awe, Στησιλεως ; very rarely in ap- 
pellatives; πάτρων, λεών. The Athenians exhibit on the con- 
trary a predilection for these forms. With reference to the 
words in ewe == aoc it has been shown that the form in ewe be- 
longed to the conversational every-day language, that that in 
aoc on the other hand bore with it a certain dignity and hence 
was affected by the tragic poets. Aristophanes uses the for- 
mer invariably in common dialoguc, the latter in serious 
choral strains or in passages in which he travesties the stilted 
diction of the tragedy. 


ADDENDUM. 


In stating that πάτρως is unknown in the uncontracted form, 
I overlouked the form πατρωός cited along with λαγωός iu Arca- 
dius περὶ τόνων, lib. V., p. 42 of Barker’s edition. 

I take this opportunity of adding another passing remark to 
what I have said above (p. 25) about Adac stone. The gen. 
sing. λᾶος, dat Adi, as well as all the dual and plural cases, are - 
never resolved, but the accent of the gen. and dat. shows them 
to have once been trisyllabic. The ancients so understood 
them (Bekker Anec. III. p. 1219; Arcadius, p. 128) and 
agree in representing λάαος etc. as the original forms. Ac- 
cordingly AaFas is probably the stem of these cases. But what 
of λᾶας, λᾶαν ἢ These can come regularly from no consonant, 
stem. Curtius (Erlaut. p. 66.) derives them from stem λα 
and thinks the short a to be merely ‘‘ eingedrungen zur letch- 
teren Bilduny des Nom. und Acc. Sing.’ Is it not more rea- 
sonable, following the hint afforded by the form Adov, to 
consider them real 2d decl. forms, phonetic variations of 
Adoc, λᾶον ὁ ~=The Dorians made MeveAac out of MevéXaoc, prob- 
ably through an intermediate stage MevéAaac ; just so the suc- . 
cessive forms λᾶος, Adac, Adc, are possible. 


IlI.—Strictures on the Views of August Schleicher respecting 
the Nature of Language and kindred subjects. 


By WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 
PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Tae name of Schleicher cannot be uttered by any student 
of comparative philology of the present generation without 
respect and admiration. Especially now, when the memory 
of his early and lamented death is so recent, no one can 
desire to remember aught of him save his immense industry 
and erudition, his ardor in the pursuit of the science to which 
his life was devoted, his critical acuteness, his liberal and in- 
dependent spirit, his love of freedom, and the many other 
excellencies of his character as man and as scholar. His 
part in the development of the historical study of language 
was no unimportant one. His manual of Indo-European 
comparative grammar* has been the convenient and instruct- 
ive text-book out of which many, in various lands, have. 
drawn a knowledge and love of the subject ; and, being now 
in process of translation into English, its usefulness among 
English speakers will soon be largely increased. If 1, then, 
take the liberty to criticise and combat in this paper some of 
his fundamental views of language, I do it with no abatement 
of due respect to him, but because he stands forth as a very 
conspicuous representative of what I cannot but think a false 
and hurtful tendency in a part of modern linguistic scicuce; 
and because his great and deserved reputation as a philologist, 
a comparative student of the facts of language and their con- 
crete relations, gives a dangerous importance to his opinions 
£8 ἃ glossologist, or student of the theory and philosophy of 
language. There is, unfortunately, no necessary connection 
between eminence in one of these characters and in the other ; 
many ἃ great comparative philologist has either left untouched 
the principles and laws underlying the phenomena with which 


* Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen. 
Third edition, Weimar, 1870. 
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he deals, or has held respecting them views wholly superficial, 
or even preposterous and absurd. This state of things is one 
which marks the formative period of a science; there is every 
reason why it should now come to an end, and why certain 
fundamental truths, at least, should be accepted as so thor- 
oughly established that he who denies them shall have no 
right to be seriously reasoned with, and may be simply passed 
by as a humorist. 

The views which I shall here criticise are put forth in two 
brief pamphlets, both published toward the end of their au- 
thor’s life. The first appeared in 1863, and is entitled ‘‘ The 
Darwinian Theory and the Science of Language.’ It ig in 
the form of an “ open letter” to Prof. Hackel, the well-known 
zoologist, who, by dint of much urging, had persuaded its 
author to read Darwin on the Origin of Species. The work, 
once read, had won Schleicher’s hearty and- unqualified ap- 
proval; it seemed to him to be simply the natural and in- 
evitable next step forward in zodlogical science—in fact, the 
analogue of what had heen already done in linguistic science ; 
he had himself happened to state, at just about, the same time, 
and in nearly equivalent terms, in his book on the German 
language,f the same conclusions respecting language which 
Darwin had put forth in attractive form respecting the history 
of animal life. And he goes on to draw out more fully the 
parallel between the two sciences, and to make the facts and 
principles of language demonstrate the truth of Darwinism. 
Now this parallelism has impressed many minds, and been used 
once and again, in the way of illustration or of analogical ar- 
gument, on the one side or the other; but no one, so far as I 
know, has hitherto attempted to make so much out of it as 
Professor Schleicher here does—to prove that one species of 
animals must have descended from another very unlike it, 
because a modern dialect comes from an exceedingly dissimi- 
lar ancient one; and that animals of higher structure must be 

* Die Darwinsche Theorie und die Sprachwissenschaft. Offenes Sendschrei- 
ben an Herrn Dr. Ernst Hickel, a. 0. Professor der Zoologie und Director des 
Zoologischen Museums an der Universitit Jena, von Aug. Schleicher. Weimar, 
1863. 8vo. pp. 29. 


+ Die Deutsche Sprache. Von August Schleicher. Stuttgart, 1860. 8vo. 
Second improved and augmented edition, 1869.) 
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developed from those of lower, because complicated tongues 
are derived from monosyllabic roots; and soon. Such rea- 
soning, of course, implies something like a real and substan- 
tial identity between an organized being, an animal or plant, 
on the one hand, and a language on the other. And this 
identity Schleicher is logical enough, and bold enough, to as- 
sume. His fundamental view of language he Jays down in 
these terms (pp. 6, 7): *‘ Languages are natural organisms, 
which, without being determinable by the will of man, arose, 
grew, and developed themselves, in accordance with fixed 
laws, and then again grow old and die out; to them, too, be- 
longs that succession of phenomena which is wont to be 
termed ‘life.’ Glottik, the science of language, is accord- 
ingly a natural science ; its method is on the whole and in 
general the same with that of the other natural sciences.” 

Here, again, we have statements akin with those which are 
not seldom made by writers on language, only usnally in less 
definite and categorical shape. Schleicher has put forth the 
theory of the independent and organic life of language in an 
extreme form, and has drawn from it extreme consequences, 
as if in order that we may be provoked to give it a thorough 
examination, and seo whether it is a valuable guiding truth, 
or only ἃ delusive figure of speech. : 

Our author does not attempt any proof of his dogma, or 
even let us see clearly the grounds on which it rests in his 
own mind. For aught that appears, he regards it as self-evi- 
dent, or as sufficiently supported by the further expositions 
which he makes, and which involve it as an clement. This 
is to be regretted, as imposing additional trouble and per- 
plexity upon one. who would fain test and, if possible, refute 
the doctrine ; since it may remain to a certain extent doubt- 
ful whether the considerations which were held to be of the 
most importance have been after all touched. But Schleicher 
gives us in his statement two hints which we are justified in 
taking up and dwelling on, as very probably indicating the 
grounds of his faith: languages are “not determinable by 
the will of man,” and their growth and change is “ according 
to fixed laws.” 
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Of these two, the former is evidently the more important. 
If the voluntary action of men has anything to do with making 
and changing language, then language is so far not a natural 
organism, but a human product. And if that action is the 
only force that makes and changes language, then language is 
not a natural organism at all, nor its study a natural science. 
Let us, then, look first and especially into this. 

If we desire to understand the forces which are at work in 
language, we must be willing to examine their operations in 
petty and prosaic detail, not content with standing in adiir- 
ing awe before their collective result. That language is a 
glorious thing, a divine gift, a characteristic of human nature, 
the sign and instrument of our superiority to the brute, and 
all that, is unquestionably true, and might be indefinitely en- 
larged upon, if pertinent to the present inquiry. Of some- 
what the same character is a Beethoven symphony, a Grecian 
temple, an Egyptian pyramid. But if I wish to ascertain 
whether a certain pyramid is a work of human art, or, rather, 
a stupendous natural crystal, indeterminable by the will of 
man, and developed under government of the eternal laws of 
regular solids, I look to see how it is made up in its parts, 
and whether it is composed of independent stones, bearing 
‘the marks of human tools, and apparently fitted together by 
human hands; I do not stand at a distance and wonder at 
its regularity and immensity, contrasting these with tlic feeble 
powers of the men whom even a climb to its summit now ex- 
hausts. That no man can make a language, any more than he 
can make a pyramid ; that no man, unaided, can make any item 
of language, any more than he can move or set in place one 
of the stones of the pyramid; that no man, nor any number 
or gencration of men, can affect the present of a language 
except as they have its past behind them, any more than they 
can lay the top-stone of a pyramid without having its lower 
courses beneath them, is all obvious enough; only, so far as 
I can judge, these and others like them have been the con- 
siderations that have led some people to deny human agency 
in language ;—for the equally reasonable purpose of disprov- 
ing it in the pyramids, I do not remember to have seen them 
adduced. 
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Every one acknowledges that languages at the present time, 
not less than in the earlier stages of linguistic history, are in 
a state of constant change, or “growth.” as it is often and 
properly enough called; and it ought not to be impossible, 
nor very difficult, to recognize the forces which are effective 
in producing this growth, and then, by comparing the modes 
and results of earlier growth, to satisfy one’s self whether any 
other force or sct of forces may or must be assumed as caus- 
ing the latter. Now the difference which separates any given 
language, modern or ancient, from its predecessor at any dis- 
tance in the past, is not a single integral thing, but rather the 
sum of a great number of particular items.; and these items 
admit of being classified, in order to the better determination 
of the causes producing them. Let us briefly examine the 
classes, and see what kind of action they imply. 

In the first place, the words of a language come to have a 
different meaning from that which they had formerly. Of all 
the modes of change, this is the most insidious and unavoida- 
ble in its action, and, in languages circumstanced like our own, 
the most deep-reaching and important in its effects. Every 
part and particle of every vocabulary is liable to it. And does 
it come about by an interior force, working in the substance of 
the spoken word ? Not the least in the world; it is simply a 
consequence and accompaniment of the growth of men’s 
knowledge, the change of men’s conceptions and beliefs and 
institutions. It isas purcly extraneous to language as the fact 
that the name John Smith given to the puling infant is borne 
also by the tottering old man into whom that infant grows. 
The world-wide change in the value of priest, from the sim- 
ple ‘older person (elder)’ that it originally designated to its 
present sense of ‘consecrated (and, in some religions, half- 
divine) minister of God,’ is wholly subordinate to the change 
of men's ideas as to the character of the official to whom it 
is applied. The words fazth and love, and God itself, are, in 
the ineaning we give them, indexes of the education in point 
of religion and refinement which our part of the human race 
has enjoyed. The peculiar American sense of culleye, quite 
different from the English, is due to the peculiar circumstafces 
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which have governed the development of our educational sys- 
tem ; just as the names robin and blackbird have been applied 
by us, for the sake of convenience and under the government 
of old associations, to birds essentially unlike, and only superfi- 
cially like, those to which they belong in the mother country. 
That the name of arace, Slave, has become in Germanic 
speech the name of a bondman, has no other foundation than 
the historical circumstances which made so many Slaves bond- 
men of the Germans. The peculiar sacredness of association 
of home, the pregnant sense conveyed by comfort, have noth- 
ing to do with the phonetic texture of those vocables them- 
selves, but are what the habits and feelings of English speakers 
have endowed them with. Talent is a term borrowed from a 
parable by men who had read and studied the Bible, and is 
applied, in accordance with the significance of the parable, to 
designate the treasure of ability which one possesses, as it 
were by gift of the Creator. And there are hosts of words 
like light, and heat, and earth, and sun, which have been, not 
indeed changed in outward application, but indefinitely wi- 
dened and deepened in inner and apprehended significance, 
by the results of men’s study of the universe and its relations. 

So is it also with that developed wealth of word and phrase 
by which intellectual and moral acts, conditions, and relations 
have come by degrees to be siynified. All, as the historical 
study of language distinctly shows, has becn won through the 
transfer to an ideal use of words and phrascs which had before 
designated something physical and sensible. And the trans- 
fer was made in the usage of individuals and communities 
who saw a resemblance or analogy between the physical act 
and the mental, and who were ingenious enough to make an 
application of material already familiar to new and needed 
uses. Take as examples one or two of the terms we have just 
been employing: applicaton is a ‘bending to,’ a physical 
adaptation of one line or surface to another ; trungfer means 
‘carry across ;’ zntellectual comes, by an intricate series of 
changes, from a verb signifying ‘ pick among.’ What agency 
other than that of the speakers of language has been at work 
here? We are ourselves all the time repeating the same pro- 
cesses in lively phrase. Circumvent and get around are but one 
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metaphor, in an older and younger form; comprehend and 
understand are often familiarly replaced by the nearly equiva- 
lent modern phrases grasp or get hold of and get to the 
bottom (or into the heart) of, the figurative use of which is 
certainly a human product. 

Once more, that large and conspicuous class of changes by 
which certain words are reduced from fulness and independ- 
ence of meaning to the value of connectives, signs of form and 
relation, equivalents of grammatical terminations, is of the 
same origin. We trace, for example, the history of have, 
from tho time when it signified possession only, to that when 
it has become in a part of its uses a mere sign of completed 
action, an “auxiliary ” forming a “ perfect tense”? (as in I 
have sat); and we find no trace of any alterative agency save 
a slowly changing usage, through which the speakers of Eng- 
lish (as of sundry other modern languages), without being 
conscious of what they were doing, or working reficctively 
toward an anticipated end, have converted the one thing into 
the other. So with of, which, from being in Anglo-Saxon time 
a full preposition, the same both in form and meaning with 
off, has now grown into a kind of detached and prefixed geni- 
tive ending. So, again, with to, once a preposition governing 
a verbal noun, now an arbitrary “sign of the infinitive,” and 
even convertible and converted in childish and colloquial 
phrase into a representative of that verbal form (thus: ‘ will 
you do it? no, I don’t want to”). Ihave taken as examples 
some of the latest cases of this change, because, while not 
less fairly and fully illustrative than any which might be taken 
from other periods of linguistic growth, they are more di- 
rectly intelligible in their process. We say sometimes that 
such words change themselves in people’s mouths, without 
the knowledge of their speakers ; but we know, at the same 
time, that we are only talking figuratively, in the same way in 
which we might say that a fashion changes itself, or a law, or 
a popular opinion. 

My illustrations of this immense and varied department of 
linguistic growth are scanty, but I think that they ought to 
be een their purpose. If there is in the whole de- 
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partment anything of a kind essentially different from them, 
or calling into action other forces than they imply, it has at 
any rate entirely escaped my quest. Noram I aware that 
any student of language has ever attempted to point out any- 
thing inconsistent with them. Such alterations are all the 
time going on in our own speech without any question as to 
whence they proceed ; and the burden of proof evidently rests 
upon those who claim that in other times they have involved 
forces of a different character. 

A hardly less extensive department is that which includes 
changes in the forms of words, alteration of their uttered sub- 
stance—phonetic decay, as it is sometimes loosely called. from 
the prevailing direction of the movement. I may be briefer 
in my notice and illustration of this, inasmuch as all authorities 
are virtually agreed in their attribution of its phenomena to a 
single prevailing cause—nainely, a disposition to economy of 
effort in utterance. This disposition, felt in human minds 
and directing the operations of human organs of speech, it is, 
which in all languages abbreviates long words, wears off end 
ings, gets rid of harsh combinations by assimilation, dissimi- 
lation, omission, insertion, compensation, and all the other 
figures uf phonology, changes the tone of vowels and the place 
and mode of articulation of consonants, brings new alphabetic 
sounds into existence and Icts old ones go into desuetude— 
and so on, through the whole vast list of modes of phonetic 
change. The ways in which the tendency works itself out 
are indefinitely various, depending upon the variety of human 
circumstances and human habits, as well as upon preferences 
and caprices which come up in ἃ community in ἃ manner 
often strange and unaccountable, though never justly awaken- 
ing the suspicion of an agency apart from and independ- 
ent of man. Every word which any one of us has learned to 
utter he has the power to utter always completely, if he will 
take the pains; but the same carelessness and haste which 
bring about the vulgarism pro’able and the colloquialism 
cap’n, Which make us say bus for omnibus and cab for cabriolet, 
tend to transmute gradually the whole aspect of our speech. 
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When we learn German, we are conscious of a little special 
effort in pronouncing Anecht ; and the same feeling, in a less 
conscious form, converted the almost identical ent of the 
Anglo-Saxons into our knight. The laws of phonetic muta- 
tion in speech are in part the laws of the physical relations of 
articulate sounds; but only in part, for else the phonetic his- 
tory of all related tongues would be essentially the same: the 
other great and indeterminable factor in the process is the will 
of men, in the forms of choice, willingness or aversion to articu- 
lating effort, sense for proportion and euphony, conservative 
tendency or its opposite, and other the like. And this, again, 
acts under the influence of all the inducements and motives, 
external and internal, which direct human action in other 
respects also. There is just as much and just as little that is 
arbitrary in the action of men on the form of language as in 
their action on any other of the elements which go to make 
up the sum of their culture. 

There is another form of mental inertia which leads to 
changes in the constitution of words. Something of exertion 
is involved in the learning and remembering of apparently 
irregular forms, like went from go, or brought from bring, or 
worse from bad, or feet from foot. If the great majority of 
past tenses in English are made by adding ed. of comparatives 
by er, of plurals by 8, there is economy of mental effort in 
making these usages universal, and saying goed, bringed, bad- 
der, foots. These particular alterations, it is true, being in 
very familiar and frequeut words, sound strange and shocking 
to us; yet their like have borne no insignificant part in the 
reduction of English to its present shape ; and that their root 
has been in the mind and will of man admits of no denial or 
question. 

If we thus need to call in the aid of no extra-human agen- 
cies in order to account for the changes of words, in respect 
either of meaning or of form, how is it with the production of 
new words and forms? This ought to be, if anything, the 
distmnctively characteristic part of the growth of language, 
which should bring to light whatever of mysterious forces 
there may be involved in it. If names are given to things by 
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speaking men, then the will of men has at least something to 
do with the determination of language; if, on the contrary, 
names are given, always or ever, otherwise than by speaking 
men, then we ought to be able to catch the power in the act, 
and to analyze and describe it, and see whether it be like that 
which is exhibited in the growth of animal organisms. 

Now, in the first place, every one will have to acknowledge 
that men do sometimes give names to things. The father 
names his son, the author his book, the discoverer his isle, or 
bay, or plant, or animal, the inventor his machine or appli- 
cation of force, the scientist his stratum or epoch, the meta- 
physician his generalization—and so on, through an immense 
series of objects of thought and knowledge. Much of this, to 
be sure, does not gain universal usc, does not get into the 
very heart of the popular speech ; but that is perhaps because 
the essentials of popular speech were produced, not after a 
different fashion, but a long time ago. Parts of it, as circum-’ 
stances determine, do make their way into familiar and every 
day use, becoming as thoroughly English as any words that 
‘came in with the Conqueror,” or even with his freebooting 
predecessors, the Angles and Saxons. Again, it must be con 
fessed that these are for the most part not productions of 
words wholly new, but adaptations or borrowings of ele- 
ments already existing in this or in other tongues. Yet this 
also is ἃ matter of subordinate consequence. To the great 
majority of the men who are to use them, the words telegraph, 
dahlia, petroleum, miocene, with all their kith and kin, are pre- 
ciscly the same as if they were forged brand-new out of the 
nomenclator’s brain. And in the occasional instances in 
which such new fabrications are made, they answer the same 
purpose, and just as well, as the others. It is the easier and 
the customary way to apply already existing material to new 
uses in the extension of language; men will sooner assent to 
and adopt your name if it be of that kind; but their assent 
and adoption is all that is needed to make language of it, 
from whatever source it may come. We have already exam- 
ined, and referred without hesitation to human agency, the 
process by which appellations for new ideas are chiefly won— 
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namely, by changing and adapting an old name to fit them. 
What is accomplished otherwise than in this method is in part 
by taking in consciously words out of other tongues. Thus, 
certain animals, or plants, or products, or peculiar instruments, 
or strange institutions, are brought within our sphere of 
knowledge in connection with the names which they have 
borne where they were before at home, and we go on to call 
them by the same names; our English language coming by 
such means to include scattered elements from languages all 
over the globe. Or, what is of much more importance, there 
is some foreign tongue, to the stores of which customary re- 
sort is had when anything new requires to be expressed. 
Such a source of new expression to the English is the Latin, 
and, in a less degree; the Greek. No one, I believe, perplexes 
himself as to what may be the recondite organic affinity he- 
tween English and the classical tongues, whereby, when a new 
term is wanted, a Latin vocable presents itself, and is seized 
and put to use. The act of choice involved in the process. 
the determination by the will of man, is clearand undeniable ; 
all that the philologist attempts respecting the matter is to 
set forth the historical causes which have rendered possible 
and recommended our resort to these subsidiary sources. And 
when it is considered to what an enormous cxtent we have 
drawn upon the classical tongues, the dogma that men’s will 
has nothing to do with determining language gains by this 
alone a very doubtful aspect. But farther, still another pait 
of the new names called for in tHe uses of language is obtained 
by combining clements already existing in the language it- 
self, by making new compounds, or new derivatives with the 
aid of such formative clements, prefixes and suffixes, as tlie lan- 
guage hasin living use. In English, to be sure, this method 
of production is of minor importance, since the habit of com- 
position and abundant and varied derivation has become 
deadened with us. But English differs here only in degree - 
from languages like the German, Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. 
We do make compounds still, either loose ones, like ink bot- 
tle, steam-whistle, rail-fence, or closer, like inkstand, steam- 
boat, railroad ; and it has probably never entered into any 
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one’s mind to doubt that such were actually made by us, and 
that the parts composing them did not grow together by any 
inherent force, separate from the determining action of the 
will of English speakers. And if this is the case with our 
compounds, it cannot be otherwise with the more abundant 
and various compounds of the other tongues to which we have 
referred. If any one be bold enough to maintain the con- 
trary, he may be challenged to bring forward his proof, and 
to instance an example of a word of which the constituent 
members have combined by an internal organic attraction. 

In this conclusion, however, is involved another, yet more 
important and far-reaching. On looking back into the his- 
tory of our family of languages, we find that the combination 
of independent elements to form new words has been a process 
of the widest range and most conspicuous consequence. Not 
only have names been thus made, but grammatical forms also ; 
the whole structure of inflective speech has had no other ori- 
gin. Every formative clement, whether prefix or suffix, was 
once an independent vocable, which first entered into compo- 
sition with another vocable, and then, by a succession of 
changes of form and of meaning (changes which have been 
shown above to be due to human action alone), gradually ar- 
rived at its final shape and office. This can be proved by 
clear and acceptable evidence respecting so many formative 
elements, modern and ancient, that the argument by analogy 
from these to the rest is of a force which cannot be resisted. 
The - μὲ and -less by which we make adjectives, the -/y which 
forms adverbs, the -d of the past tense in our “ regular’’ verbs, 
the m of am, the -th or -s of loveth or loves, are all demon- 
strably the relics of independent words; and if these (along 
with many others which might be instanced), then, by fair 
inference, all the rest. The grammatical apparatus of those 
languages whose history we best understand is essentially of 
the same kind with the -ful of helpful, and to whatever force 
we attribute the production of the latter we must attribute 
that of the former also. There are, it is true, left alive a few 
representatives of the antediluvian period of linguistic science, 
who hold that endings exuded from roots and themes by 
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some indufinable force, having no analogy with anything that 
appears in language now-a-days; and such may, without ap- 
preciable damage to their reputation either for consistency or 
for insight, maintain the independent organic existence of 
language ; but all adherents of the prevailing modern school 
of historical philology, the school in which Schleicher him- 
self is one of the leading masters, accept an explanation of 
structural growth which not only admits but demands the 
will of man as a determining force. 

We will give our attention to but one other mode of change 
in language, namely the loss of words and plirases, their 
obsolescence and final disappearance. This doubtless pre- 
sents analogies with the wasting of tissues in organized bodies. 
But it really means and is nothing save that communities who 
have formerly used certain words come to use them more 
and more rarely, and finally cease to use them altogether. 
When we look for reasons, we seek thein in the grounds of 
human action, and only there: the thing which this vocable 
designated has gone out of use and so out of mind, and there 
has been no farther occasion for its name to appear in men’s 
mouths ; for this other, new expressions have chanced to 
arise and win acceptance, crowding this out of employment, 
which is existence ; for yet another, no explanation, perhaps, 
can be given save the unaccountable, but human, caprices of 
popular favor and disfavor. Forms are lost, too, by the opera- 
tion of phonetic decay, which destroys their distinctive signs, 
and so brings about their abandonment and oblivion; cases 
and genders, persons and moods, as our language more than 
others abundantly testifies, can go in this way; but they 
can go in no other. The same force which makes can un- 
make also, and nothing else can do it. 

We have thus seen, or seemed to see, that words are 
neither made, nor altered in form or meaning, nor lost, ex- 
cept by the action of men; whence it would also follow that 
that congeries of changes which makes up the so-called growth 
or life of language is produced solely by human action; and 
that, since human action depends on human will, languages, 
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instead of being undeterminable by the will of man, are de- 
terminable by that will, and by nothing else. And the 
strangest thing about it all is that I have made no asser- 
tion respecting matters of detail, and have instanced no case 
in illustration, which would not probably have been ac- 
cepted by Professor Schleicher and those who hold with 
him. So far as I am aware, no believer in language as a 
natural organism has ever professed or attempted to put his 
finger on this, that, or the other item in language as impos- 
sible to human agency, and exhibiting the peculiar organic 
force in action. Schleicher himself, certainly, abundantly 
admits in detail that which he denies in the totality. All 
the parts are as we have described ‘them; only the, whole 
is something entirely different. The parts are white, but put 
them together and they are black; every factor is positive, 
but the sum is negative! Passing strange indeed it is that 
the utter illogicalness of such a conclusion escapes these peo- 
ple’s notice. As we have already seen, that by which a cer- 
tain dialect differs from its ancestor, nearer or more remote, 
is not an indivisible whole; it is a mass of particulars, some 
of them isolated, others hanging together in classes ; and each 
of these particulars or classes has its own time, place, occa- 
sion, origin, and effects ; their cumulative sum makes up the 
general result. Now it is easy to throw a group of objects, 
by distance and perspective, into such apparent shape as 
shall obscure or conceal their true character and mutual re- 
lations. Look at a village ouly a little way off upon the 
plain, and its houses are fluug together into a mass; trees 
grow out from their roofs; a cloud rests on the summit of 
the church spire; the mountains behind are lower than the 
house-tops. If you refuse to judge appearances there ex- 
hibited by those of the similar village in the midst of which 
you stand, you may arrive at any the most ungrounded and 
absurd views respecting them. Soin language: if you insist 
on standing aloof from the items of linguistic change and 
massing them together, if you will not estimate the remoter 
facts by the nearer, you will never attain a true comprehen- 
sion of them. And this is just what Schleicher has done in 
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the essay of which we are treating. He rejects the genuine 
scientific method, which is to study thoroughly the phe- 
nomena which fall under immediate observation, with the 
forces they involve, and to reason cautiously back from these 
into the obscurer distance, always making due allowance for 
change of circumstances, but never needlessly postulating a 
new force. There is not a vestige of scientific character in 
his fundamental dogma; it is worthy only of the mythologic 
stage of linguistic study, when men were accustomed to veil 
plain facts in obscure and fantastic phraseology, and to assume 
guasi-personal causes for effects which are really due to the 
secondary workings of obvious and every-day agencies. 

If the argument presented above, as to the presence of the 
human will as a factor in the growth of language, be found well- 
grounded and acceptable, then the question of the “‘ fixed laws” 
alleged to govern that growth is also virtually settled, and does 
not require detailed discussion. What we call “laws” are 
traceable everywhere, in the action of individuals and of com- 
munities, in the progress of human culture and human history, 
as well as in the changes of physical nature; the term is used, 
to be sure, in more than one sense, as designating generaliza- 
tions and inferred causations of quite diverse character ; but 
for that very reason a close examination is necessary in each 
particular case where the government of law is asserted, that 
we may avoid the gross, though too common, blunder of con- 
founding the various orders of law, and identifying their re- 
sults. An egg goes into the hatching-room and comes out a 
chicken ; a bale of cotton goes into the factory and comes out 
a piece of cloth ; there is a palpable analogy between the two 
cases sv far; and there are, beyond all question, laws in plenty, 
even physical laws, concerned in producing the latter result, 
as well as the former; but we do not therefore decline to peep 
inside the factory door, and satisfy ourselves with assuming 
that the cloth is a purely physical product, and an organism, 
because the chicken is so. Yet this, in my opinion, is pre- 
cisely what Schleicher has done. A very little unprejudiced 
and common-sense research applied to language suffices to 
show us that the laws under which its so-called life goes on are 
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essentially different from those which determine the develop- 
ment of living organisms, animal or vegetable; they are 
simply modes of human action. Every law of speccl: has its 
foundation and reason in the users of speech—in their mental 
operations, their capacities, their wants and preferences, their 
physical structure, their circumstances, natural or historical, 
and their habits, the accumulated and concreted effects of all 
the rest. There is not less of linguistic mythology in setting 
up the government of language by law than the absence in it 
of human action as ἃ reason why it should be regarded as an 
organism. 

It would be great cause for rejoicing if this mythologic mode 
of treating the facts of language were confined to a single 
scholar, or a single school. But it does, in truth, character- 
ize no small part of the current linguistic philosophy—even, 
or especially, in Germany, and among those who most affect 
profundity. Many an able and acute scholar seems minded 
to indemnify himself for dry and tedious grubbings among the 
roots and forms of comparative philology by the most airy 
ventures in the way of constructing Spanish castles of lin- 
guistic science. . 

Languages, then, far from being natural organisms, are the 
gradually elaborated products of the application by human 
beings of means to ends, of the devising of signs by which 
conceptions may be communicated and the operations of 
thought carried on. They are a constituent part of the 
hardly won substance of human civilization. They are neces- 
sary results of human endowments and dispositions, and also 
highly characteristic results; yet only results, and not the 
sole characteristic ones, of man’s peculiar powers. Every 
human being, if endowed with the ordinary gifts of humanity, 
is put in possession, as part of his training, of a language, as 
he is of all the other elements of the civilization into the midst 
of which he happens to be born, and the acquisition of which 
makes him a developed man, instead of a mere crude savage, 
a being little higher than the highest of the other animals. 
If we are to give language a name which shall bring’ out its 
essential character most distinctly and sharply, and even in 
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defiance of these who would make of it an organism, we shall 
call it an INSTITUTION, one of the institutions that make up 
human culture. The term, probably enough, offends the 
prejudices of not a few; yet it is well chosen and correctly 
applied, and involves not a particle of derogation to the high 
dignity and infinite importance of human speech. | 

The study, moreover, which takes for its object languages, 
their varicties, structure, and laws of growth, is not a natural 
science, any more than is the study of civilization at large, or 
of any of its other constituents, of architecture, of jurispru- 
dence, of history. Its many and striking analogies with the 
physical sciences cover a central diversity; its essential 
method is historical. 

Of course, its foundation being withdrawn, Schicicher’s 
whole argument in support of Darwinism falls to the ground, 
and there remains merely an interesting, and, if rightly used, 
instructive analogy between the two classes of facts and phe- 
nomena compared—one which Lyell (in his Antiquity of Man, 
chap. xxiii.), with a soberness of judgment strangely in con- 
trast with the over-rash zeal of the German scholar, was con- 
tent to set forth as an analogy only. Darwinism must stand 
or fall by its own merits ; it cannot be bolstered up by lin- 
guistic science. 


The second of the two pamphlets which I have undertaken 
to criticise is entitled ‘On the Importance of Language for 
the Natural History of Man.”* It was published a couple of 
years later than the other, to which it endeavors to fill the 
office of a defense and support. Some persons, namely, hav- 
ing raised objections to the unsupported assumption there 
made, that languages are real concrete organisms, having a 
material existence, the second essay is intended to supply the 
lacking demonstration of that doctrine. Let us see how the 
demonstration is conducted. 

The author begins with pointing out that the characteristic 
mode of activity of any organ—as, for example, of the stomach, 
the brain, the muscles—is now generally acknowledged to 
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depend upon the material constitution of that organ. So the 
locomotion of different animals, even the peculiar gait of in- 
dividual men, is conditioned by the structure of their organs 
of motion. The same is the case with language. This is the 
“audible symptom of the activity of a complex of material 
relations in the formation of the brain and of the organs of 
speech, with their nerves, bones, muscles, etc.”” The material 
differences of structure on which the differences of language 
in different individuals depend have never been anatomically 
demonstrated, and they may even prove forever too subtile 
for demonstration; but that does not show that they are not 
real. What light is to the sun, that audible sound is to these 
efficient peculiarities of organization ; it manifests them; and 
it may, in a philosophical sense, be said to be identical with 
them. Hence, languages have an independent material exist- 
ence, and the objections brought against their treatment as 
such are to be deemed and taken as set aside! 

I solemnly affirm that this is, so far as I am able to make 
it, a faithful abstract of Schleicher’s argument; and I refer 
incredulous readers to his text for its verification. 

The most hasty examination of it cannot but make clear, in 
the first place, that the author, whether aware of it or not, 
has completely shifted his ground. A natural organism, 
which has grown and developed by inherent powers of its own, 
and under fixed laws, through a succession of ages, is one 
thing ; ἃ symptom or manifestation of a structural difference, 
which, speaking plnlosophically, may be said to be that differ- 
ence itself, in the same sense (rather a Pickwickian one, 
surely) in which light is the sun, is another and a very differ- 
ent thing: one is a being, the other is a function; one is an 
actor, or at least an agency, the other is an act or effect. All 
the inferences, for Darwinism and everything else, which Pro- 
fessor Schleicher founded on his former doctrine, are virtu- 
ally abandoned; you cannot make the history of a function 
prove the transmutability of animal and vegetable species. 
The only feature, so far as I can discover, which the two doc- 
trines have in common is their denial of the agency of the 
human will: voluntary action is ruled out, on the one hand, 
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because language is an organism, growing and developing by 
its own internal forces; on the other hand, because it is the 
necessary effect of real physical peculiarities of structure. 
This, then, is the point to which our attention has still to be 
particularly directed. 

We have first to notice that it is not the uttered and audi- 
ble part or side of speech alone that Schleicher has in view. 
He does not intend simply that, constituted as we are, we 
must produce the articulated sounds, the alphabetic elements, 
which we actually produce, and no others. For this by itself 
would never lead to unity of speech in a community or race. 
Out of our alphabet alone, without importing a click, or a 
guttural, or atone, from other tongues, we might build up a 
language which should be as unlike our own as any that is 
spoken upon the face of the earth. No; his doctrine, as 
evinced by the whole course of his reasonings, is plainly this : 
the reason why I, for example, say Aat, instead of hut, or cha- 
peau, or causia, or any other of the thousand words which peo- 
ple in various parts of the world use or have used to designate 
their head-coverings, is that my brain and my organs of speech 
are so constituted and connected that Aat is to me the natural 
and necessary sign of this particular conception—and so with 
all the other sigus that make up my language. Truly a most 
astounding doctrine! There are, I believe, few writers on 
language who would have the hardihood to maintain it. 
Hardly one would fail to acknowledge that, whatever natural 
internal connection there may have been in the initial stage 
of language between sound and sense, there is, at least, none 
now ; that the English-speaking child learns to call a hat a 
hat, and could have learned to call it a Aut or chapeau—as, 
indeed, he often does, earlier or later; which of the names he 
acquires being a matter of entire indifference to him until he 
has acquired one, and become so accustomed to it that it 
seems to him the “ natural’? name for his tile, and he can 
only by an effort change his habit and come to call it by any 
other yame. Or, generalizing this—for what is true of this 
one sign is true of every other of whichour languaye is com- 
posed—while each human being has the capacity of speech, 
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none is directed by nature to speak any one language rather 
than any other; the infant, of whatever race, acquires the lan- 
guage of those who are about him, or sometimes more than 
one, and could have acquired any other equally well; but 
the older he grows, the more the language he has acquired 
becomes to him that habit which is justly called a ““ second 
nature,’ and the harder it is for him to lay it aside for an- 
other, or add another to it. These are, it appears to me, clear 
and undeniable truths ; there is neither mystery nor doubt 
about them; and their importance is so fundamental that he 
who overlooks or denies them cannot fail to make shipwreck 
of his whole linguistic philosophy. 

Our view of the acquisition of language is not in the least 
at variance with modern scientific theories of cerebral struc- 
ture and action. There may be in the physical constitution 
of my brain something that makes me say hat ; there may be 
atomic eqtivalents and atomic connections determining every 
item of my speech and all its combinations and uses; but it 
is a secondary or acquired something, a peculiarity effected 
by external causes, not inherent aud sclf-determining. It is 
analogous with all the knowledge, the memories, the prefer- 
ences, the habits, the special aptitudes, which my expcrience 
and opportunities, working on a gencral and specific basis of 
capacitics, have produced in me. That I choose to wear a 
hat at all, that I prefer one of a certain size and color, that I 
take my hat off when I meet a friend, that I remember the 
hats 1 have worn and where and when I got them, that I 
know how many I possess at this moment and where they are 
—all this depends, if you will, on infinitesimal peculiarities 
in the present structure of my brain; and it is all of the same 
kind with my capacity and habit of using the word hat. This 
is a trivial example; but it is not less instructive and decisive’ 
of the points involved than the most dignified one that could 
have been selected. 

Again, our view docs not make against the theory of the 
transmission to a certain degree of the effects of culture in the 
forin of higher inherited capacity. Among a certain number 
of persons born into such circumstances that they acquire 
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English as their “ mother-tongue,”’ one may possess by de- 
scent a genius upon which even English, with all its force and 
beauty, imposes a laming constraint; while, on the other 
hand, and much more probably, there will -be others whose 
meaner powers would be more in harmony with some lower 
form of specch, as Chinese or Malay. So it is everywhere ; 
if men were divided and languaged according to the kinship 
of their endowments, the present boundaries of races would 
be entirely broken up, and cvery community on earth would 
become a Babel. As things are, every man learns that lan- 
guage which circumstances place within his reach, whatever 
it may be, and works out and exhibits his higher or lower 
endowment inside of it, in his management and use of it. 
Even the humblest language that exists is so far beyond the 
capacity of even the ablest human being to produce unaided, 
that its acquisition raises him to a plane of power indefi- 
nitely higher than he could ever have attained if left to grow 
up speechless. All that he can have reason to regret is that 
circumstances should not have been still more favorable to 
him, and enabled him to work out the whole force which it 
was in him to develop. And what is thus true of language is 
true of culture in general, in its other elements not less than 
in the linguistic. 

Professor Schleicher has noticed, or has had his attention 
called to, the objection to his theory of language which is in- 
volved in the power to learn other languages than one’s 
mother-tongue; and he endeavors to set it aside—after the 
following fashion. First, pushing further a comparison al- 
ready made, he says that a man can also {carn to go on all 
fours, or to walk on his hands, while nevertheless no one can 
doubt that we have a natural gait as men, conditioned by our 
bodily structure. But it must be evident ata glance that 
this comparison, at any rate, docs not run on all fours. To 
make it other than helplessly lame, we ought to see that a 
human being if brought up by quadrupeds would move natu- 
rally on hands and feet tegether ; if by birds, would fly ; if by 
fishes, would swim ; in each case, without ever feeling a dis- 
position to walk erect upon his feet. For he who has never 
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learned any language but English, of whatever parentage he 
may really be, is undistinguishable from an Englishman, and 
never exhibits the slightest tendency to relapse into the ances- 
tral dialect. But Professor Schleicher goes on to argue the 
matter upon other grounds. Again ignoring the question as 
to how a person obtains his “ mother-tongue” at the outset, he 
raises a doubt as to whether any one ever really acquires in a 
complete manner any other language ; and, granting even that 
that be done, he suggests, as the very simple explanation, that 
such a one becomes in fact a different man from what he 
was ; another constitution of brain and organs of speech is 
substituted for, or added to, his natural one. Further, he 
continues, even if (which is not to be conceded) a person be- 
comes thus at the same time an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
and a.German, it is still to be observed that these are related 
languages—in a certain sense, species of the same genus. 
But it is not at all to be credited that the same man can be 
master at once of wholly diverse tongues, like German and 
Chinese, or Arabic and Hottentot, any more than that he can 
walk easily and comfortably both on two feet and on all fours. 
Now it is an easy way of disposing of an adverse argument to 
discredit the facts on which it is founded; but we are con- 
vinced that what Schleicher refuses to believe is an undenia- 
ble truth: children of European parents do learn, where cir- 
cumstances favor it, those outlandish tongues along with their 
own, as readily and surely as those of the most nearly related 
European nations; they do not perceive or feel the differ- 
ence between a related and a non-related tongue; that is dis- 
coverable only by’a process of reflection and learned compari- 
son of which no young child is capable. Instances of persons 
learning at once languages like German and Chinese are 
merely less frequent than the others, and for the simple rea- 
son that circumstances do not so often bring them about. 
When one has once schooled his thoughts to one form of ex- 
pression, it is true, the difficulty of acquiring a second will be 
partly proportioned’ to the resemblance or diversity between 
the latter and the former: but in this there is nothing strange 
or peculiar, nor does it in the least favor Schleicher’s theory. 
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One might juspas well say of a person who has mastered a 
musical instrument, as the flute, that he makes it his mode of 
musical expression because the minute constitution of his 
brain and of his blowing and fingering apparatus render it a 
necessity to him; that he never acquires an equal mastery 
over any other instrument, or, if he does so, it is only in vir- 
tue of his becoming so far another being; that he may at the 
utmost become able to play kindred instruments, like the 
clarionet and bassoon ; but that the violin and the piano are 
entirely beyond his reach — proceeding then to argue that the 
musical notes of the flutist, as they reflect and represent pe- 
culiarities of his organism otherwise unmanifested, are them- 
selves material existences; and that the development of 
modern flute melody from the first rude tones of the ancient 
pipes exhibits the essential characteristics of organic life, and 
proves the truth of the Darwinian theory! I say it in all se- 
riousness, such an argument would be precisely as good as 
that which Professor Schleicher has constructed, and which is 
one of the most striking examples I have ever seen of the way 
in which a man of high merit and worthy achievement in one 
department of a subject can in another deny the most funda- 
mental principles, be blind to the plainest truths, and employ 
a mode of reasoning in which there is neither logic nor com- 
mon sense. 

The subsidiary statements and reasonings of these two 
pamphlets partake fully of the unsoundness of their main ar- 
gument. Thus, in the immediate sequel of what we have just 
been considering, the author declares that speech is the sole 
exclusive characteristic of man, and that any given anthro- 
poid ape who should be able to speak would be called by us a 
man, {and a brother,] however unlike a human being he 
might be in other respects. As to this last assertion, it is so 
easy to speculate where the test of fatt can never be applied, 
that I will not take the trouble to contradict it, although my 
own conviction is strongly against it, and I cannot but doubt 
whether Schleicher himself would have proved equal to fra- 
ternizing with his fellow-man if the case had been realized. 
But ceria: speech is so far from being man’s sole distinc- 
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tive quality that it is not a quality at all, in ourauthor’s sense ; 
it is only a possession. The capacity of forming and acquir- 
ing speech is a quality, and one among the many which con- 
stitute the higher endowment of man ; but let the child of the 
most gifted family of the most highly cultivated race grow up 
untaught, in solitude, and he will no more employ a language 
than he will build a temple, paint a picture, or construct a 
locomotive. Not all the boasted development of the race will 
enable a single individual, if thrown upon his own unaided 
resources, to speak ; because speech, like the other elements 
of civilization, does not go down by inheritance, but by the 
process of teaching and learning. 

It is not true, then, as our author argues later, that lin- 
guistic science leads us to the conclusion that man developed 
out of lower forms of animal life because language has been 
of slow development, and without language man would not 
be man. The rise of language had nothing to do with the 
growth of man out of an apish stock, but only with his rise 
outof savagery and barbarism. Its non-acquisition by a given 
individual cuts off, not his human nature, physical or intel- 
lectual, but his human culture; it puts him back into a con- 
dition from which he would at once begin to advance by slow 
degrees to that of a speaking man, as his remote ancestors 
had already done before hin. Man was man before the de- 
velopment of speech began ; he did uot become man through 
and by means of it. 

In connection with this, Schleicher brings forward again a 
dogma which he has repeatedly laid down elsewhere with 
great positiveness and confidence: namely, that ‘it is abso- 
lutely impossible to carry back all languages to one and the 
same original language ;’”’ that there must necessarily have 
been at least as many original languages as there are yow- 
existing families of language. This is entirely wrong, and 
even a complete non sequitur from the premises which he him- 
self accepts. For he holds, with the historical philologists in 
general, that all languages had the same morphological form 
at the outset; that is to say, that they began in the condition 
of bare roots, designating the simplest and most obvious 
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physical conceptions. He doubtless holds, also (I do not find 
a specific statement upon the subject, but it is an obvious and 
necessary inference from his expressed views), as others do, 
that it is not possible to point out with certainty the precise 
roots and conceptions with which the different families of 
language began ; they are too much disguised and overlaid 
by the changes and additions of later linguistic growth to 
admit of being distinctly traced. Where, then, is the impos- 
sibility that the same roots should have served as basis of de- 
velopment to more than one family of languages? The 
question of probability we may discuss in any given instance 
as much as we please, but the assumption of impossibility is 
ruled out by the very nature of the case.- To make this as- 
sumption, as Schleicher does, on the mere ground of the great 
unlikeness between the developed families, is quite illogical : 
for if languages starting even with the same completely de- 
veloped structure can come to be as unlike as are English, 
Welsh, and Hindi, for example, there is absolutely no amount 
or deyree of dissimilarity which might not arise between 
tongues which had in common only their first rude elements. 
This seems a truth so incontestable that its denial is one of the 
strangest points in Schleicher’s linguistic creed, one that be- 
trays most tellingly the character of that creed, as made up 
of prejudices rather than of cautious and well-founded deduc- 
tions. 

If there is another point in the creed entitled to contest the 
palm of unreasonableness with this one, it is our author's view 
of language as an infallible test of race, and the only firm 
basis fur a classification of mankind. ‘ How inconstaut,” he 
exclaims, ‘are the form of skull and other so-called distinc- 
tions of race! Language,’on the other hand, is alwaysa com- 
pletely constant characteristic.” And he goes on to point out 
thata German (we will say instead, an Englishman) may 
well enough chance to rival in wooliness and prognathism the 
most pronounced negro-head, while nevertheless he will never 
speak naturally (von Hause aus) a negro language. To ex- 
hibit the preposterousness of this claim, we have only to invert 
it,and say that it may well enough happen now and then 
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that a person of African blood should rival in complexion, hair 
and Caucasian cast of features a descendant of purest Puritan 
stock or of the first families of Virginia, while nevertheless he 
will never, never speak as his mother-tongue the English lan- 
guage. I fancy that some of us have chanced upon facts not en- 
tirely consistent with that statement. I should like to see some 
adherent of Schleicher’s opinions going around in our Ameri- 
can community with an English grammar and dictionary, de- 
termining by the evidence of language to what racc its various 
constituents belong. It would not be difficult in almost any 
American village to set up before him for examination a row 
of human beings who should show unmistakable traces .of 
African, Milesian, Scottish, and German, as well as English, 
descent; and yet every mother’s son of them should speak 
English as his mother-tongue, and should not know a word of 
any other language under the sun. And our author’s imag- 
ined wooly and prognathic German, or any other German, 
would only need to be brought up from infancy in an African 
kraal, in order to speak African as naturally (von Araale aus) 
as the child whose ancestors had lived for ten thousand years 
on the karroo. It is nothing short of gross judicial blindness 
that can make one overlook the infinite number of facts like 
these which the history of languages presents, and their bear- 
ing, and set up the mere accident, as we may fairly call it, of 
one’s mother tongue as the sole and sufficient test of race. 
One’s “ mother-tongue ” is determined simply by one’s teach- 
ers; and it is only because one’s teachers are usually one’s 
parents and δ' community akin in race with them that lan- 
guage becomes an indication, a prima-facie evidence, of race. 
On the broad scale, it is to a considerable extent a trustworthy 
evicence ; and its contributions to ethnology are of extraordi- 
nary and unsurpassed value ; but its degree of force in any 
individual case is to be measured by the degree of probability, 
determinable in part on other grounds than HKnguistic, that the 
given community is one of descent and not of agglomeration 
or nmxture. 

Another fallacy of Professor Schleicher’s—one, however, 
which stands in a more logical connection with his general 
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theory of language—is his assumption that the primary differ- 
ences of language are geographical: that is to say, that 
forms of speech grew up in the outset resembling one another 
in the ratio of their proximity and of the accordance of the 
surrounding physical conditions. There ia no good reason for 
holding any such doctrine ; it falls to the ground, at any rate, 
with the doctrine of the necessary physical origin of lan- 
guage, and is not unavoidably involved even in that. Not 
physical causes, but historical, determine language : dwellers 
in the same plain speak different tongues, without the slight- 
est tendency toward unification, save as the effect of com- 
munication and mixture ; dwellers in the plain and on the 
mountains, in the interior and by the sea, in icy, temperate, 
and torrid climes, speak the same or nearly related speech, 
because it comes down to them by tradition through the sepa- 
rated representatives of a single community. Schleicher says 
farther that ‘“‘in the later life of language, among men who 
live under essentially similar conditions, the language also 
changes itself uniformly, or spontaneously and in correspond- 
ing manner in all individuals who speak that language :’’ thus 
ignoring the fact that only individual action tends to diversify 
language, and only communication to keep it uniform, and 
once more explaining as the result of physical forces phe- 
nomena which are in truth ascribable to-human action, and 
to that alone. 

In drawing his second pamphlet to a close, our author re- 
fers again to a very peculiar theory of his, more fully set forth 
elsewhere (in the introductory part of his Deutsche Sprache), 
that language-making and historical activity necessarily be- 
long to different and successive periods in the life of a race 
or nation, the former absorbing the whole national force while 
it is in progress, and rendering the latter impossible. A com- 
munity lies perdu while it is developing its speech (not learn- 
ing to talk simply, but working the language up to its 
highest point of synthetic structure), and then steps confidently 
forward to play its part in the drama of general history. This 
is so palpable a funcy, and a fancy only, that we need lose no 
time over its confutation; we may simply notice that it in- 
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volves a most peculiar conception of language-making, since 
this really goes on as long as the race lives, and cannot be 
shown to exhaust more nervous force in synthesis than in 
analysis; a most peculiar conception of history, as if there 
were no history without record and publicity ; and a most pe- 
culiar understanding of the circumstances which by their 
concurrence operate to bring a race forward into conspicu- 
ousness, or to make it take a part in those interworkings 
whose result is the higher civilization of the more gifted and 
favored races. 

Finally, Professor Schleicher winds up with a bit of theory 
in pure natural history, which docs not precisely concern us 
as philologists, but yet is too characteristic to pass over, and 
which I accordingly give in his own words: “It is in the 
highest degree probable that not all organisms which entered 
upon the road toward becoming man have worked their way 
up to the formation of language. A part of them were left 
behind in their development, did not enter upon the second 
stage of development, but fell under a law of retrogression, and, 
as is the case with all such deteriorations, of gradual decay. 
The remains of these beings, who continued speccliless, dete- 
riorated, and did not arrive at ‘the condition of becoming hu- 
man, lie before us in the anthropoid apes’?! This looks like 
Darwinism reversed : the apes do not so much represent a con- 
dition out of which man has arisen as that into which crea- 
tures that might have been men have fallen, through simple 
neglect of learning to talk! If we accept the doctrine. we 
cannot but be impressed with the grandeur of the work in 
which we, as a Philological Association, are bearing our hum- 
ble part. By encouraging and promoting, to the extent of 
our associated vapacity, the maintenance and progress of lan- 
guage, we perhaps contribute to preserve our own remote pos- 
terity and the whole human race from sinking to the condi- 
tion of the gorilla and the chimpanzee ! 

These peculiar and indefensible views of Schleicher appear 
more or less in all his later works which have occasion to deal 
with general questions of language. ‘Thus for example, in the 
introductory part of his Deutsche Sprache (already more than 
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once referred to), they make so much of a figure as to render 
that work, interesting and suggestive as it is, a most unsafe 
one to put in the hands of persons not qualified to use it in an 
independent critical spirit. But in the two pamphlets which 
we have been considering, they are presented almost pure 
and simple; there is hardly room beside them for the acute- 
ness of the comparative philologist to appear; while we are, of 
course, able to pick out here and there a remark ora paragraph 
which sustains the reputation of the author, yet, as a whole, 
the essays are utterly unworthy of him, and can only be read 
with pain and regret by those who admire him and respect 
his memory. From the beginning to the end, in foundation 
and superstructure, they are unsound, illogical, and untrue, 
and must hurt the cause of scicnce just so far as they are read 
and accepted. 1 had suppposed that, in the bare and over- 
strained quality of their errors, they would carry everywhere 
their own refutation with them; but facts show that this is 
not so; there arc still incautious sciolists by whom every 
error that has a great name attached to it is liable to be re- 
ceived as pure truth, and who are even especially attracted 
by good hearty paradoxes. These two papers have been trans- 
lated into French as the first and inaugural fascicle of a “ Phi- 
lological Collection,” or international series of important 
essays in philology; and even so sound and careful a philolo- 
gist as M. Bréal has been misled into giving the inauspicious 
beginning an implied sanction by letting his name appear 
alone upon the title-page, as author of the Introduction.* And 
the former of the two has been done into English and pub- 
lished in London by a Dr. Bikkers, who 1n his preface lauds 
it to the skies, as containing (with the sole exception of the 
dogma of the necessary diversity of primitive languages, 
which he rejects) only such doctrines as are to be taken for 








* Collection Philolojique. Recueil de Travaux originaux ou traduits relatifs ἃ la 
Philologie et a U Histoire Littéraire avec un avaut_propos de M. Michel Bréal. Pre- 
mier Fascicule. La théorie de Darwin.—De Uimportance du Langage pour U Histoire 
naturelle de 0 Homme, par A. Schleicher. Paris, 1868. 8vo. pp. vi.31. M. Bréal’s 
preface is of but a page or two, and in it he indicates—though, in my opinion, 
in & manner much less distinct and decided than the casc demandcd—his at 
least partial non-acceptance of Schleicher’s views. 
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the established truths, the “" axioms,” of modern )inguistic 
science (axioms they indeed are, in one respect: namely, that 
they are incapable of demonstration).* It was the falling in 
by chance with Dr. Bikkers’s version, a few weeks since, in a 
library where it could only do unmixed harm, that led me to 
draw out and present these strictures.{| Views which might 
seem to be self-refuting require to be elaborately argued 
down when they are in danger of winning currency and ac- 
ceptance ; especially if they have to do, like these, with prin- 
ciples of fundamental importance. And reverence for the 
name and works of a truly great man should not lead us to 
cover up or treat with indulgence his errors, when they are 
sought to be propagated under the shield of his reputation, 
and tend, if accented, to cast the science of language back 
into a chaos as deep as that from which it has lately begun to 
emerge. 





* Darwinism tested hy the Science of Language. Translated from the German 
of Professor August Schleicher, with preface and additional notes, hy Dr. Alex- 
ander V. W. Bikkers. London, 1869. 12mo. pp. 70. 

ΤΙ had given the substance of them before a local society several years ago, on 
the first appearance of the second essay, but had no intention of making them 
more publicly. 














1V.—On English Vowel Quantity in the Thirteenth Century 
and in the Nineteenth. 


Br JAMES HADLEY, 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN YALE COLLEGE. 


It isa well-known fact that the Modern Greek has lost the 
system of vowel quantity which belonged to the ancient lan- 
guage: κόμη hair and κώμη village are pronounced alike by the 
Modern Greek; nor is it otherwise with λύσεις thou wilt loose 
and λύσις @ loosing. In like manner the Romanic languages 
have lost the system of vowel quantity which belonged to the 
ancient Latin. Thus the Italian and Spanish mano, rosa, 
French main, rose are alike in vowel sound with Italian and 
Spanish vano, prosa, French vain, prose, though the former 
come from Latin md@nus, résa, and the latter from vdnus, 
présa. It is an interesting question whether our own lan- 
guage has had in this respect the same experience as the 
Modern Greek and the Romanic tongues; whether we have 
Wholly lost those distinctions of vowel quantity which un- 
doubtedly belonged to the Anglo-Saxon. 

It is sometimes said that we have no proper distinction of 
long and short quantity in English: all our vowels are alike 
in quantity; they are all equally susceptible of prolongation 
and abridgment; or rather, any vowel may be so prolonged 
as to excced the ordinary quantity of any other: thus fill may 
be so prolonged in utterance as to take more time than is 
ordinarily given to feed or file. But this must have been the 
case also with Greek and Latin vowels: their.absolute time 
was not fixed, but variable. One speaker must have talked 
faster or slower than another ; the same speaker must liave 
talked faster or slower at one time than at another; even on 
the same occasion one sentence or clause must have been ut. 
tered faster or slower than another ; and thus it could hardly 
fail to happen that a short vowel would sometimes have a 
longer sound than the ordinary or average quantity of a long 
vowel. But the average quantity of a short vowel was less 
than the average for a long one; or, with the same general 
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rapidity of utterance, the quantity of long vowels exceeded 
the quantity of short. I say simply, the quantity of long 
vowels eaceeded, was greater than, the quantity of short; not 
that the former was just double the latter. It may be pre- 
sumed that in ordinary spoken utterance there was not any 
so exact relation ; with the same tempo, the long might equal 
14 of the short, or 18 of the short, or 12 of the short, as well 
as just 2; and probably the average actual ratio was rather 
less than 2 to 1; the average long would occupy rather less 
than twice the time of the average short. The fixing of 2 to 
1 as the precise numerical relation was probably the work of 
rhythmopeeia, or of rhythmopceia and melopeia together. 
When longs and shorts were combined in rhythmic composi- 
tion, and especially when a musical accompaniment was added, 
the longs and shorts must have a definite and fixed ratio to 
each other; and the ratio of two to one was the most simple, 
obvious and convenient. ; 

Now as regards our English syllables, it is certain that we 
have nearly or quite lost the feeling of length by position. 
By this I mean that we do not recognize a short vowel fol- 
lowed by two consonants as having any distinct relation to a 
long vowel followed by one consonant. We can perceive, of 
course, that there is more sound in fist than in fit, and more 
sound in fight than in fit; but we do not recognize any special 
relation of quantity between fst and fight. Butin reference 
to vowel sounds, it should seem that our case is not essentially 
different from that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. There 
are certain sounds which, with the same tempo, the same gen- 
eral rapidity of utterance, we recognize as occupying more 
time than others ; we thus recognize the former as Jong, the 
latter as short. It is true, the English short vowels differ 
somewhat in quality of sound,—that is, in position of the 
speech organs,—from the long vowels which most nearly re- 
semble them, the short being a little more open than the cor- 
responding long: there is a more open sound in fidl than in 
feel, in full than in fool. in fell than in fat/,etc. But this does 
not affect the relation of quantity. It is clear that we have 
long vowel sounds in file and fowl, in feed and fool, in fail and 
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foal, and in fall; and ‘that we have short vowel sounds in fill 
and full, in fell, in doll, in dally, in dull. Pronounce the two 
series in succession ; on the one hand, file, foul, feel, fool, fatl, 
foal, fall; on the other, fill, full, fell, doll, dally, dull:—the 
difference of quantity is manifest and unmistakable. 

If then we have long and short vowels clearly distinguished 
from each other, it becomes a matter of interest to inquire 
whether the distinction is recent or ancient; whether, and 
how far, the vowels now sounded long or sounded short were 
sounded long or short respectively in early periods of the lan- 
guage. The question here raised is not whether our vowels 
have kept the same sounds, but whether they have kept the 
same quantities. It matters not that long a has passed from 
its original sound (of ah) to that heard in fame; long 6, from 
the sound in prey to that in key; long ὦ, from the sound in 
pique to that in pike ; ‘long 0, from the sound in bone to that 
in boon; long u, from the sound in prude to that in proud. 
These changes have taken place to a very great extent, but 
they do not affect the question now before us: the old long 
vowel remains long still. So if the short vowels i, %, é, (in 
full, full, fell,) have become a little more open; if on the other 
hand @ has generally become closer (as in dally), approaching 
the sound of ὄ (in dell); if the old 6 has disappeared alto- 
gether, passing into a sound more open that of a@ in fal!, and 
oftert described as its corresponding short (thus fall, folly) ; 
if ὥ, and sometimes other short vowels, have sunk into the ob- 
scure and undistinguished sound heard in du/l, done ;—these 
changes do not concern us here, as the old short vowel still 
remains short. 

In the inquiry whether, and how far, we can trace back the 
present long and short quantities of English vowels, we find 
our best guide and help in a single (and singular) production 
of early English literature. I refer to the Ormulum, so called 
from the name of its author, the monk Orm, or Ormin. who 
wrote in the eastern part of England, some time in the thir- 
teenth century, or fully six hundred years ago. A scries of 
metrical homilies on the successive daily lessons of the church 
service, its interest is philological. much more than literary. 
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In the only manuscript from which it is known to us,—not 
improbably the only manuscript of it that was ever written,— 
we find on the part of the writer a careful and systematic re- 
gard to vowel quantity. He has a spelling of his own, to 
which he adheres with much consistency ; and in this spelling 
the most peculiar and conspicuous feature is the doubling of 
every consonant which follows a short vowel. There wasa 
tendency to this in the general English orthography even at 
that early period ; what is remarkable in this author is that 
he consciously carried out this tendency as a uniform and uni- 
versal rule. Thus he writes ἐξ with a double ¢, zf with a dou- 
ble f, hundred with a double πὶ and a double d, lasteth with a 
double s and a double sign for th. So mucli is he attached to 
this spelling, in spite of its strange and whimsical appearance, 
that in a preliminary address (seemingly very little needed) 
to the future copyist, he insists upon a careful conformity 
to it: 
Annd tatt he loke wel tatt he 
An bocstaff write twi33¢8s, 
E33whaer ther itt uppo thiss boc 
Iss writenn o thatt wise. 
Loke he well thatt het write swa, 
Forr he ne ma33 nohht elless 


Onn Ennglissh writenn rihht te word 
Thatt wite he wel to sothe. 


Which may be modernized thus, in the same measure, all but 
the unaccented ending of the even lines: 


And that he look [full] well that he 
A letter write twice [over], 

Wherever it upon this book 
Is written on that wise. 

Look he well that he write it so 
For he (ne) may not else 

In English write aright the word, 
That wit he well to sooth. 

Thus then the spelling of the Ormulum enables us to say, 
in the case of every vowel followed by a consonant in the 
same word, whether the author pronounced it—or, at least 
supposed that he pronounced it—long or short. In order 
now to arrive at some general conclusions as to the persist- 


ence of vowel quantity in English, I have looked through the 
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vocabulary of the Ormulum, as presented with much fulness 
and clearness in the second volume of White’s edition (Oxford, 
1852), and have noted the words which survive in the Eng- 
lish of to-day, including some few which, though lost out of 
the common language, are still generally known from their 
use in literary works of the modern period. I propose to state 
the general results of this comparison between the quantities 
of words as indicated in the Ormulum, and the quantities of 
the same words as heard in modern English. 10 should be 
Said that the vocabulary of the Ormulum is not large. The 
work is nearly as long as the Odyssey ; but the number of 
different words used in it is much smaller than in the Greek 
poem. There is a great sameness—a wearisome sameness — 
in the contents of the book: the leading facts, principles, and 
precepts of the Christian system are repeated over and over 
again with little variety of expression. Still there are words | 
enough to give a fair idea of the relation between the vowel 
quantities of Saxon English six hundred years ago and those 
of Saxon English at the present time. I say ‘“ Saxon Eng- 
lish,’’ because few Latin words (aside from those already taken 
into the Anglo-Saxon), and fewer French words, are to be 
found in the Ormulum. Its language is as purely Teutonic 
as the modern German. 

The most general statement suggested by the extended com- 
parison of which I have been speaking is this: that in the 
great majority of cases the vowels which had a long sound six 
hundred years ago are long now; those which had a short 
sound then are short now. And if tho cxccptions are pretty 
numerous, —if in a good many cases the long sound of the 
Ormulum corresponds to a modern short, or the short sound 
of the Ormulum to a modern long,— most of these cxcep- 
tional cases depend on a few obvious conditions, on clearly 
marked euphonic influences and tendencies, so that cases uf 
capricious variation, of variation without apparent principle, 
are comparatively few. It will probably be most instructive, 
if we consider first (and indeed chiefly) these euphonic con- 
ditions and tendencies which have led to differences of quan- 
tity between the language of six hundred vears ago and that 
of to-day. 
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In the first place, then, let us look at the cases where thie 
_loss of a consonant sound has occasioned the lengthening of a 
short vowel before it; as in alms, O. allmess, buy, O. biggenn, 
and the like. Such chanyes can hardly be considered as vio- 
lations of the old system of quantities. If there is here an 
alteration, an increase, of vowel quantity, it only takes the 
place of a consonant quantity withdrawn. It is simply that 
the time before occupied by a vowel and consonant is now oc- 
cupied by the vowel prolonged. This is sometimes described 
as an absorption of the consonant by the vowel, sometimes as 
ἃ vocalization of the consonant. Neither of these expressions 
gives a distinct idea of the nature of the change. Of course, 
in every instance of the kind there must have been a time of 
_ transition, when the consonant was beginning to be omitted, 
when the very speakers who omitted it were perfectly aware 
of its existence, and perhaps generally pronounced it, but oc- 
casionally let it drop with a lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. Now this consciousness of a consonant with a claim 
to be pronounced is an important element in the phenomenon. 
The speaker who does not really pronounce it, does not feel 
that he can omit it altogether; he does not feel that he 
is altogether omitting it. To his own feeling he gives ita 
kind of recognition. He perhaps brings the organs of speech 
into some sort of approach toward the position required 
for pronouncing the consonant, so that the preceding vowel 
passes into a sound’more or less modified, which does duty 
for the consonant. Ifthis modification continues to be made, 
then the resulting long vowel-sound will not be a mere simple 
prolongation of the preceding short, hut something different, 
perhaps a diphthong. Yet it may very well happen that in 
this guas-pronunciation of the consonant, the approach made 
by the organs to the position for that consonant will grow more 
and more slight, and the sound produced will differ less and 
less from a mere continuation of the preceding vowel; until 
finally — and perhaps very soon — it comes to be just that and 
nothing else, and the consonant is replaced, as its claim for 
utterance is folt to be satisfied, by a simple addition of quan- 
tity to the preceding vowel. But whatever may be thought 
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as to the rationale of the process, it is one of which we find 
numerous instances in comparing the Semi-Saxon of the Or- 
mulum with mcdern English. Thus where /, followed by an- 
other consonant, has been suppressed in utterance, though 
still retained in writing, the short vowel before it has become 
long in 

O. allmess (alms), A. S. dlmesse, Lat. eleemosyna. 


callf (calf), A. S. cealf. 

folle (folk, people), A. S. fale. 

hallf (half, behalf), A. 8. healf. 

tlle (each, every, Sc. ilk), A. S. dlc, ele, yle. 
sallfe (salve, ointment), A. S. sealf. 

sallme (psalm), A. S. sealm, Lut. psalmus. 


In should (O. shallde), would (O. wollde and wolde), we 
have a short vowel sound; but we may see from the ow that 
the vowel was first lengthened (show’d, woud, with ow as in 
vouth) ; though afterward it became sliort again, by a new 
and independent change, similar to that by which good and 
stood have received their present short pronunciation. The 
same change has occurred also in could, which never had an 
1 actually sounded. The Ormulum, like the Anglo-Saxon, 
has cathe, in which the th became ὦ, and the vowel was after- 
ward shortened. As people were accustomed to write a silent 
lin should, would, and reyarded could asa word of similar 
character, they put a silent ὦ into that also. There would 
have been more propricty in the insertion of a silent 7; for this 
letter belongs to the root as seen in can. It is a feature of 
the Anglo-Saxon in its earliest known form that it drops n 
before th or s, and lengthens the preceding vowel: as gés 
(goose) for gans, s6dh (sooth) for sunth (which means being, 
existing, and is identical with Lat. -sens, in praesens, -sentis); 
and so ciidhe for cunthe (could.) 

Again, where g has been suppressed in utterance, the short 
vowel before it has become long in 
O. biggenn (to buy), abiggenn (to aby, pay for), A. 8. bycgan, A'ycgan. 


leyqenn (to lay), A. 8. leegan. 
segyenn (to say), A. S. secgan. 


But in most cases of this kind the g appears in the Ormulum 
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softened into the consonant y-sonnd (3), which after the short 


vowcl is written double (33): thus 
O. da33 (day), pl. daghess, da33¢ss, A. S. dé, pl. dagas. 
dri33° (dry), A. S. dryge. 
e33/enn (to ail), A. 8. eglan. 
e33'herr (either), A. 8. egdher. 
fazzerr (fair), A. S. fager. 
“οι (flail), Germ. fleqel, Lat. flagellum. 
gezz2enn (to gain), gazhenn (gain), O. N. gagn (advantage ). 
gezzulike (aptly, cf. ungainly), O. N. gejn (upt, clever), A. S. ungégne (of no 
effect). 
la33 (lay), from lin (to lie), A. S. lig, from licgan. 
le33 (impv. lay), le33¢e (laid), from legyenn, A. δὲ lege, lagde, from lecgan. 
ma33 (he may), A. S. mag. 
ma33 (may, maid), A. S. mag (femina, virgo). 
maj3lenn (maiden), A. 8. méqden. 
na33/enn (to nul), A. S. ndglian. 
re33n (rain), A. 8. regn, 
8¢33 (impo. say), 8633} (saith), se33'le (said), from seggenn, A. S. sege, segdh, 
siigde, from secgan. 
tnn-se33!ess (seals), A. S. sigel, insegel. 
twej3enn (twain), A. S. twegen. 
twi33-ss (twice), also twizess, A. S. tuiga (1 1). 
thri33°8s (thrice), also thrizess, A. S. thriga (1 ?). 
waz3n (waygon, wain), A. 8. wdgn, wen. 
106335 (way), awe33, awe33 (away), A. S. weg, diceg. 


In e33therr,ma33 (maid), and perhaps in twi33e88 and thriz3e82, 
a long vowel of the Anglo-Saxon is found shortened (in the 
last two, however, not uniformly) in the Ormulum. This 
shortening may perhaps be explained as the consequence of 
an effort to make the feeble 3 more fully audible. The vowel 
may have been passed over lightly in order that a greater 
force of utterance might be brought to bear on the weak con- 
sonant following it, so as give this a distinct enunciation. 
It would be perfectly natural, too, that the speakers of the 
language should become at length weary of this effort required 
for the weak consonant; and that they should then allow the 
consonant to be replaced by a mere continuance of the pre- 
ceding vowel, which would thus recover its primitive long 
quantity. 

In the word master (O. ma33stre, A. S. mdgestre, mdgstre, 
Lat. magister) we du not lengthen the vowel: here the Scot- 
tish matster shows the truer (that 15, the more analogical) pro- 
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nunciation. In saith and said, the lengthened vowel sound 
which once belonged to them is still indicated by the ai with 
which they are written. 

The 33 of the Ormulum is not always to be traced to an 
original g. In some instances it seems to have arisen from 
the diphthong ei in the Old Norse, the language of the so- 
called Danes who came as invaders and settlers into eastern 
England : the vocabulary of the Ormulum shows evident marks 
of a Norse influence. Thus the plural pronouns ¢he33 (they), 
thez3re (their), the33m (them) are not to be explained from A. 
S. thé, théra, thém, but from O. N. their, theirra, thetm ; — 
rez38enn (to raise), not from A. 8S. résian, but from O.N. reisa ; 
—hezlenn (to hail, salute), not from A. S. Ad/, but from the 
corresponding QO. N. held (sanus, salvus), which, like ΕἸ. hail, 
was often used in salutations. So a33 (aye, always, ever) is 
perhaps to be explained from O. N. αἱ, ez, ey, which corres- 
pond to A. S. dwa; while na33 (may) may be a mere com- 
pound of ne and a33. The genitive Ke33seress, usually Kase- 
ress, from Kasere (Cesar, Emperor), might be accounted for 
in the same way; but for the 33 in be33sannz (bezants, coined 
in Byzantium), and in the proper name £33n0c (Enoch), we 
have no explanation to offer. 
" Yet again, where a consonant ὦ has been suppressed in ut- 
terance, the short vowel before it has become long in many 
words. I say “a consonant 4,” for the Anglo-Saxon h, where 
it stands at the end of a syllable or is followed by ¢ or th (dh), 
must be regarded as a true consonant. Thus in 


O. bohhte (bought), from biggenn (to buy), A. 8. bokte, from bycgan. 
brihht (bright), A. S. beorht, byrht, bryht. 
brohhte (brought), from bringenn (to bring), A. S. brohte, from bringan. 
cnihhtess (servants, soldicrs, cf. knight), A. S. cniht. 
dohhterr (daughter), A. 8. déhtor. 
drohh (drew), also droh, from dra3henn (to draw), A. S. drég, from dragan. 
druhhthe (drought), A. 8. drugadh. 
. dukhti3 (virtuous, cf. doughty), A. S. dyhtig. 
elite (eight), ehhtennde (eighth), A. S. eahta, eahtodha, O. N. dttundi. 
Sehh, fe, (revenue, money, cf. fee,) A. S. feoh, fed. 
Jikktenn (to fight), A. 8. feohtan. 
ἡ (flight), A. 5. flyht. 
bi-Lahht (caught), also bikechedd (catched) ; of doubtful origin. 
likkt (light, we A. 8. leéht (liht). 
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O. khht (light, lux), A. S. leche (Iyht). 
mahht, mihht (might), mihhte (he might), A. 8. meaht, miht, mihte. 
nahht, nihht (night), A. S. neaht, niht. 
nohht (nought, not), A. S. πάλι, ndwiht, from ne and dutht. 
ohht (aught), A. S. aht, contracted from duwiht. 
plibht (danger, state, cf. plight), A. S. pliht. 
rihht (right), A. 5. riht. 
sahh (saw), from seon, sen (to see), A. S. seah, from seén ; but see p. 03. 
sihhthe (sight, appearance), innsihht (insight, knowledge), A. S. gesihdh. 
sohhte (sought), from sekenn (to seck), A. S. sdhte, from sécan. 
tahhte (taught), from taechenn (to teach), A. S. tehte, from tecan. 
thohh (though), A. S. thedh. 
thohhte (he thought), from thennkenn (to think), A. 8. thohte, from thencan. 
thuhhte (seemed, ef. methought}, from thinnkenn (to seem), A. S. thuhte, from 
thyncan. 
wehhte (weight), A. 8. wiht, gewiht, from uegan (to weigh). 
wihht (being, person, cf. wight), A. S. wiht. 
wrihhte (maker, worker, cf. wright), A. S. wyrhta. 
wrohhte (wrought), from wirrkenn (to work), A. 8. worhte, wrolte, from wyrcan. 


In some of these words (dohhterr, drohh, likht, lihht, nohht, 
ohht, sohhte, tahhle, thohh), we find a shortening of the Anglo- 
Saxon long vowel, similar to that just noticed in e33therr, ma33, 
etc., and explainable in the manner then proposed ; though 
the combination of consonants (At), which in most of them 
follows the vowel, may have had something to do with its 
change of quantity. 

Lastly, in a number of words which tn the Ormulum have 
the consonant w repeated, showing that the vowel before it 
was then sounded short, this consonant 18 lost tin English (or, 
at least, has no consonant power), and the vowel sound is 
long. Such are 


O. chewnenn (to chew), A. 8. cedwan. 
clawwess (hoofs, cf. claw), A. 8. cla, clawu, pl. clawe. 
cnewwe (knee), pl. enewwess, cnes, A. S. cneow, ened. 
dewwenn (to bedew), from daw (dew), A. 8. dedwian, from dedw. 
fowwerr, fowwre (four), fouwerrti3 (forty), A. S. fedwer, jedwertiy. 
strawwenn (to strow, straw), A. 8. streéwian, stredwian. 
throwwinnge (throe, suffering), A. S. thréawng. 
trewwess (trees), also treos, tres, sing. treo, A. S. treow, t 6. 
trowwe (true), trowwenn (to trow), trowwthe {truth), A. 8. treécve, trcé vian, 
treédwdh. : 


In most of these words we see an Anglo-Saxon long vowel 
shortened before the weak w, as we have already seen it before 
- fhand3. In nowwharr (nowhere), theshortening — which may 
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be compared to that of no in English nothing — really takes 
place before #, the true order of the sounds being that repre- 
sented in the Anglo-Saxon orthography, ndhwer. The words 
owwtherr, nowwtherr, (A.S. dwdher, ndwdher,) have the sense 
of either, neither ; but these last connect themselves with Α.. 8. 
egdher. Theform nowwt (cattle, Sc. nowt) is to be explained 
from O. N. naut, while English neat corresponds to A. S. nedt. 
In these words, where the ww precedes a consonant, its sound 
can hardly have differed very much from that of the vowel τ. 
Indeed the Latin au is represented by aww in clawwstremann 
(cloister-man, monk) from Lat. claustrum, and in the proper 
name Sannt Awwstin (Saint Austin, Augustine), though the 
Emperor (Kaserr-king) Augustus appears as Augusstuss. 

We have now reviewed all the cases where a consonant, which 
in the time of the Ormulum was heard after a short vowel, is 
lost in modern English ; and we have seen that in all but a 
very few (should, would, saith, said, master, them, not), the pre- 
ceding vowel is long in our present pronunciation: even for 
these few, there is evidence that the most have been pro- 
nounced with long vowel sound, though that in more recent 
times has become short. 


The next important point we have to consider-is the effect 
of a weak r on the preceding short vowel. By weak r I mean 
to designate that peculiar sound of the letter which it has as- 
sumed in our present English, wherever it stands before a 
consonant or at the end of a word, as in far, farm, for, form, 
fur, frm. This is evidently weaker than the sound of 7 in 
farrow, forest, borough, merit, spirit, etc. According to Mr. 
Ellis, Ben Jonson, in his English Grammar of 1640, is the 
earliest writer who gives any sign of having recognized this 
distinction between a stronger and weaker r in the pronuncia- 
tion of our language. Perhaps the phenomenon itself, the 
weakening of r where it is final or followed by a consonant, 
may not be much older than that time. In the dialectic pro- 
nunciation of the Irish, which has in many points preserved 
the older English sounds, it has not yet established itself. 
This weak r is most easily produced after the neutral vowel, 
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so called, which is heard as short in cub, cud, and as long in 
curb, curd. Except after the sounds of ak and au (as in far, 
for), this u sound is always heard before a weak r: thus it 
comes in, as a brief yet perceptible element, after the proper 
vowel in fire, flour, fear, four, fare. When the preceding 
vowel was a short 7 or e, this has been overpowered by and 
merged in the following « sound. Thus fir and her are 
not distinguished in pronunciation from fur and Hur. The 
short u itself becomes long when this consonant follows it; 
as we see in comparing burgh with burrow, where the first has 
a long sound before weak r, the second a short one before 
common r. The point with which we aré now concerned is 
this, that the weak r, whether heard at the end of a word or 
before another consonant, is always preceded by a long vowel 
sound ; if the preceding vowel sound was originally short, it 
has become long. 
It is altogether improbable that in the time of the Ormulum 
r in this position had begun to assume its present weak sound ; 
but it had begun to affect the quantity of a preceding vowel. 
We find quite a number of words in which a short vowel of 
the Anglo-Saxon, standing before r in this position, had be- 
come long in the Ormulum, as in recent English. 
O. erd (place, region, Sc. airt), A. 5. eard. 

ern (earn, eagle), A. S. earn. 

bern (children, Sc. bairns), also barrness, A. S. bearn. 

bernenn (to burn), A. 8. beornan. 

birde (lineage, cf. birth), A. 8. gebyrd (birth, lineage). 

bord (board, table), A. S. bord. 

cherl (young man, cf. churl), A. S. ceorl. 

corn (corn), A. §. corn. . ᾿ 

eorless (earls), A. 8. eorl. | 

eorthe, erthe {earth), A. S. eordhe. 

Sorth (forth), aleo forrth, A. 8. fordh. 

kirrke-gerd (church-yard), Α. 8. geard. 

hird (company, family, cf. herd), A. S. heord. 

hirde (herd, shepherd), A. S. hirde. 

hord (hoard), A. S. hord. 

leornenn, lernenn (to learn), but lerrnde (learned), A. 8. leornian. 

skarn (scorn), O. Fr. escorne., 

stirne (stern, fierce), A. S. styrne. 


swerd (sword), A. S. sweord. 
word (word), A. 8. word. 
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O. jeornenn, 3ernenn (to yearn), but jerrnde (yearned), A. S. geornian, from georn 
(desirous, O. 3eorne, 3erne). 


It is not unlikely that some of these words, though length- 
ened in the Ormulum, may have retained their primitive short 
quantity in the prevailing English, until by the weakening of 
the 7 at a much later time they became long. It is certain 
that in most cases where an original short vowel has been 
lengthened before r, the change is not so old as the Ormulum. 
Thus in almost every instance where we have the sound of ah 
or az before a weak r, the word, if found in the Ormulum, 
shows a short vowel. Here belong 


QO. arrt (art), arrn (they are), A. 85. cart, O. N. eru (sunt). 
arrctoss (north, cf. arctic), Gr. and Lat. arctos (bear, north}. 
' arrke (ark), A. 8. earc, Lat. arca. 
arrmess (arms, brachia), A. S. earm. 
barrli3 (barley), A. S. bere (Sc. bear). 
berrme (barm, Icaven), A. S. beorma. 
berrne (barn), A. S. bere-drn, berern, bern. 
Sfeorr, ferr (far), A. S. feor. 
Sorr (for, prep. and conj.), A. S. for. 
JSorrme (former), A. 8. forma. 
Aarrd (hard), A. S. heard. 
heorrte, herrte (heart), A. S. heorte. 
herrberrzhe (lodging, cf. harbor), A. 8. hereberga. 
herrenenn (to hearken), A. 8. hyrcnian. 
herrfessttid (harvest-time), A. S. harfest. 
dorrs (horse), A. 8. hors. 
karrte (cart, chariot), A. S. crdt. 
marrch (month of March), Lat. and A. S. Martius. 
marrtirrdom (martyrdom), A. 8. martyrdém, Lat. martyr. 
merrke (mark), A. S. mearc. 
norrth (north), A. S. nordh. 
orr (or), from oththr, otherr, A. S. édher. 
patriarrke (patriarch), Lat. patriarcha. 
scorrenedd (scorched), O. Fr. escorcher (to excoriate). 
sharrp (sharp), A. 8. scearp. 
shorrt (short), A. S. sceort. 
sperrd (closed, barred, cf. spar), unnsperrenn (to unelose), A. S. sparnan. 
starrc (firm, cf. stark), A. 8. stearc. 
steorrne, sterrne (star), A. 8. steorra, O. N. stiarna. 
thorrness (thorns), A. S. thorn. 
thweorrt, thwerrt (with ut; throughout, cf. thwart), A. 8. thweorh. 
warrm (warm), A. S. wearm. 
werre (w8rse, Sc. waur), A. 8. weor (evil}. 
werrpenn (to cast, cf. to warp), A. S. weorpan. 
wharrfenn (to turn, cf. wharf), A. S. hweorfan. 
gerrde (rod, cf. yard), A. 8. geard (virga). 
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Somewhat less numerous are the cases in which the short 
vowel of the Ormulum corresponds to any other vowel sound 
than those of ak and au (far and for) in modern English. 


O. barrness (children, Sc. bairns), also bern, A. S. bearn. 
to-bresstenn (to burst, Sc. brust), A. S. berstan. 
currsenn (to curse), A. S. cursian. 
darr (dare), durrste (durst), A. S. dear, dorste. 
Jerrs (verse), A. S. fers, Lat. versus. 
" firrst (first), A. S. fyrst. 
Jirrthrenn (to assist, cf. to further), A. 5. fyrdherian. 
Sorrtherr (further), A. 5. furdhor. 
girrdell (girdle), A. 8. gyrdel. 
hirrtenn (to hurt), Dutch and M. Hi. Germ. hurten (to dash against). 
irre (tre), A. S. yrre. 
kirrke (church), A. 8. cyrice, Gr. κυριακή. 
kirrtell (kirtle), A. S. cyrtel. 
mirrthrenn (to murder), A. 8S. myrdhrian. 
myrrha, myrra, myrre (myrrh), Lat. myrrha. 
serrfenn (to serve), O. Fr. servir, Lat. servire. 
skerrenn (to scare), O. N. skirra (to drive away). 
thirrst (thirst), A. S. thurst. 
thridde (third), thritti3 (thirty), A. 5. thridda, thrittig or pee 
turrnenn (to turn), A. S. tyrnan. 
turrtle (turtle-dove), A. S. turtle, Lat. turtur. 
warr (aware), A. S. war. 
weorre, werrc (work), wirrkenn (to work), A. S. weorc, wyrcan. 
werrse (worse), werrst (worst), wirrsenn (worsening), A. S. wyrsa, wyrst, wyr- 
sian. 
wurrm (worm), A. S. wyrm, weorm. 
wurrth (worth, adj.), wurrthshipe, wurrshine (worship), A. 8. weordh, weordhscipe. 
wurrthenn (to become, be, cf. woe worth the day), A. S. weordhan. 


But r is not the only consonant which has had this effect of 
lengthening the vowel before it. We find it produced also by 
I, a liquid and a lingual like the r. Before / at the end of a 
word or followed by another consonant, a vowel originally 
short has often become long. Cases of this kind, in which the 
Ormulum still retains the short vowel, are the following: 

O. all (all), allswa, allse (also), allmasst (almost), A. S. eal, ealswd, ealmest. 
allderrmann (chief, ruler, cf. alderman), A. S. ealdorman. 


allterr (altar), Lat. altare. 

bulltedd (bred, bread from bolted flour), O. Fr. bulter, bluter, M. H. Germ. 
biuteln. 

fallenn (to fall, fallen), A. 8. feallan, fiallen. 

fallse (false), A. S. fals, Lat. falsus. « 

galle (gall), A. 8. gealla. 
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0. hallp (holp), hollpenn (holpen), from hellpenn, A. 8. healp, holpen, from helpan. 
hallte (halt, lame), A. 5. healt. 
pall (cloth, cf. pall), A. 5. pall, pell, Lat. pallium. 
sallt (salt), A. S. sealt. 
shulldre (shoulders), A. 8. sculdre, pl. of sculdor. 
stall (stall), A. 8. steal. 

* walless (walls), grunndwall (ground-wall, foundation), A. S. weal. 

This lengthening of a vowel before ἐ had already com- 
menced in the time of the Ormulum; and indeed in most of 
the instances found in the Ormulum, where a vowel origin- 
ally short is followed by the combination Jd, the vowel appears 
as long in the Ormulum itself. Thus in 
0. ald (old), but elldre (elder, older) and aliderrmann, A. 5. eald, yldre. 

bald (bold), beoldenn, beldenn (to embolden), A. S. beald, bealdiun, byldan. 
child (child), but chilldre (children), A. 8. cild, cildru. 

faldess (shcep-folds), A. 8. gefeald. 

γειά (field), A. 8. feld. 

gold (gold), gildene (golden), A. 8. gold, gylden. 


haldenn (to hold, holden), A. 8. healdan, healden. 
kald (cold), A. 8. ceald. 


milde (mild), but millce (mildness, mercy), A. S. milde, milds or miltse 

saldenn (they sold), from sellenn (to sell), A. 8. sealdon, from sellan. 

shildenn (to shield), A. 8. scildan. 

talde (he told), from tellenn (to tell), A. 8. tealde, from tellan. 

weldenn (to govern, cf. to total). A. 5. wealdan. 

wilde (wild), A. S. wild. 

3eldenn (to yield), A. 8. gieldan, ΞΡ 

Indeed, the Ormulum sometimes lengthens a short vowel 

before 7, where the modern English has it short. Thus in 
wel, also welle (well, A. S. well and wella, fons); and in wel, 
also well (well, A. S. wel, bene). The variation of quantity, 
which the Ormulum shows in the last of these words, is seen, 
continued to the present day, in Scottish weel, compared with 
English well. Further, before ἰώ a short vowel is lengthened 
in the following: 
Ο. cwaldenn (they quelled, killed), from cwellenn, A. 8. cwealdon, from cwellan. 

dwalde (he dwelt), from dwellenn, A. S. dwealde, from dwellan (to hinder, delay). 

elde (old age, cf. eld), A. 8. yl: ἃ /, eld. 

oferrgildedd (gilded over), A. 8. ofergylded. 

seldenn (seldom), A. 8. seldan. 

In scaldess (minstrels, scalds, from O. N. skéld-r, poet), 

and heold, held (he held, A. 8. hedld), the Ormulum preserves 


an original long sound, which has become short in English. 
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But the first of these is variously pronounced, as scdlds and as 
scaulds. 

Before the liquid m followed by the mute ὃ, as before the 
similar combination ld, a short vowel is sometimes length- 
ened in the Ormulum. Thus in five words, three of which 
have a long vowel in English, while two preserve the earlier 
short: ᾿ 


Ο. camb (comb), A. 8. camb. 
climbenn (to climb), A. 8. climban. 
wambe (womb, belly), A. 8. wamb, womb. 
dumb (dumb), A. 8. dumb. 
lamb (lamb), but pl. lammbre, A. 8. lamb, pl. lambru. 


In like manner, before the liquid 2 followed by the mute d, 
a short vowel has hecome long in very many words. In 3z- | 
hinndenn (behind, A. S. behindan), and hinnderrling (degene- 
rate, retrograde in character, A. S. hinderling), connected 
with E. hinder, the Ormulum still retains the short sound; as 
it does before nt in funni (font, A.S. font, cf. ἘΝ. fount), munnt 
(mount, A. S, munt), sannt (saint, A.S. sanct), where the vowel 
has become long in English. But the instances are far more 
numerous in which a vowel before nd is already lengthened 
in the Ormulum. Thus in 


O. bindenn (to bind), bundenn (bound), A. S. bindan, bunden. 

blind (blind), blendenn (to blind), A. S. blind, blendan. 

Jindenn (to find), fundenn (found), A. S. findan, funden. 

grindenn (to grind), A. 8. grindan. 

grund (ground ), but grunndwall (foundation), A. S. grund, grundweal. 

hund (hound), A. 5. hund. 

kinde (nature, kind, kindred), A. S. gecynd. 

minde (mind, memory ), but minndi3nesse (memory), A. 8. gemynd. 

sund (sound, integer), A. S. sund. 

-windenn (to wind ), in attwindenn (to escape), wundenn ( wound), but winnde- 
clut and windeclut (winding-clout, swaddling cloth); A. 8. windan, wunden, 

wunde (wound, vulnus), A. S. wund. 


In the preterit singular, the Ormulum has band, fand, wand, 
like the Anglo-Saxon, but with short a lengthened; these 
forms, however, are not represented in English, where the 
vowel of bound, found, wound, comes from the plural forms, 
bundenn, fundenn, etc., A. 8. bundon, fundon, etc. The change 
of vowel quantity before nd (as before /d and mb) is carried 
further in the Ormulum than in the modern English, being 
extended to a number of words in which it failed to establish 
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itself, so that the original short vowel is heard in their present 
pronunciation. Thus in- 


O. band (band), A. S. bend. 
ende (end, vulgar eend), A. 8. ende. 
hand (hand ), oftener hannd, but with added -e always hande, A. S. hand. 
land (land), A. 8. land. 
sand (sand), A. S. sand. 
sendenn (to send), but sennde (he sent), A. S. sendan, sende. 
shendenn (to shend, disgrace), A. S. scendan. 
strande (strand, bank), A. 8. strand. 
suaderr-run (private communing, cf. sender, asunder), A. S. sundor. 
wand (rod, ward), O. N. vand-r, vénd-r, Goth. vandus. 
wendeann (to wend, turn, go), but wennde (he turned, went), A. 8. wendan, wende. 

The word freond, frend (friend, A.S. freénd) does not be- 
long to this series; it came with long vowel quantity from the 
Auglo-Saxon into the Ormulum, and passed thus into the older 
English, as we see from the spelling with te, which it has in 
common with the opposite, but strictly analogous, fiend (O. 
fend, Α. 5. feénd). 

It is a very curious fact that a lengthening of the vowel 
before ng, similar to that before nd, is frequent in the Ormu- 
lum, although unknown to modern English, in which the vowel 
before ng is always short.* Examples are 

O. gang (journey, cf. gangway ), but ganngenn (to go), A. S. yang, gangan. 

genge (company, cf. gang), A. S. genge. 

king (king), A. 8. cyning, cyng. 

lang (long), bilenge (belonging to), A. S. lang, gelenge; but lannge (long, diu), 
lenngre (longer), A. S. lange, lengra, leng. 

langenn (to long after), forrlungedd (desirous), A. S. /angiun. 

mang, amang and amanng (among), A. 8. dmang, gemang. 

ringenn (to ring), A. 8. hringan. 

singenn (to sing ), sungenn (they sung), sang (song), A. 8. singan, suagen, sang. 

springenn (1ὸ spring ), sprang (sprang ), sprungenn (sprung ), offspring (offspring ), 
A. 8. springan, sprang, sprungen, ofspring. 

stingenn (to sting), stungenn (stung), A. S. stirgan, stungen. 

strang (strong), strengenn (to strengthen), but strenncthe (strength), A. S. strang, 
gestrangian, strerngdhu. 

swingenn (to scourge, cf. to swing, swinge), A. S. swingan. 








* The Norse grammarians recogn se in that language a similar lengthening of 
primitive short vowels (a, 0, u, i), when followed by ng (ur nk; also of a, ο, u, when 
followed by Jf, lg, lk, lm, lp, ls): thus ldng-r (long), springa (to spring), (ὦ ισα 
(tongue), veng-r or veng-r (wing). It seems, however, to be questionable, whether, 
or how far, this change belonged to the old language. See Heyne, Aurze Gramm. 
der altgerm. Dialecte, 2d ed., p. 82. 
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O. thing (thing), A. S. thing. 

bithrungenn (oppressed, cf. throng, i. 6. press of people), A. S. bithrungen, from 
thringan, gethrang; but O. threnngdenn (they thronged), A. 8. threngdon, 
from threngan. 

thwang (thong), A. 5. thwang. 

tunge (tongue), A. S. tunge. 

wengess (wings), O. N. veng-r. 

wrang (wrong), A. S. wrang. 

gung (young), rarely 3unng, comp. 3unngre (younger), A. S. geong, gyngra. 

In heng (hung, A.S. héng ; but henngde [hanged], A. 5S. hang- 
ode), the vowel was already long in Anglo-Saxon. Whether 
this extension to ng of the euphonic analogy which obtains for 
nd ever gained much currency in the language, may well be 
doubted. It seems certain that it cannot have prevailed at 
the time (probably in the fifteenth century) when the old long 
sounds of ¢ and (as in pique, prude) began to pass into the 
diphthongal sounds heard in pike and proud ; for in that case, 
instead of saying king, thing, tingue, siing, as we now do, we 
should probably be saying king, thing, toung, soung, with the 
same vowel utterance as in kind, sound. It may be observed, 
however, that in the most recent English there is a noticeable 
tendency to lengthen somewhat the short sound of o before ng, 
so that long, song are apt to be pronounced with much the 
same vowel sound as or, nor, for. 


If now we have found in combinations such as /d, mb, nd, 
ng, where the first letter is a liquid and the second its cognate 
sonant mute, a certain tendency to protract the quantity ofa 
preceding short vowel, it must be remarked that the ordinary 
tendency of a combination of consonants is in the opposite di- 
rection, — not to the lengthening of a preceding short, but to 
the shortening of a preceding long. The speaker slights the 
vowel in order to concentrate his energy of utterance on the 
following consonants, which thus massed together present 
some difficulty of enunciation. It is as in the Greek πενέσ- 
τερος (poorer), for WEVNOTEPOC, ἃ. 6. πενήτ-Τερος; from πένης, πένητ-ος. 
Of this change — a long vowel shortened on account of two or 
more consonants following it — numerous examples are found 
in tho language of the Ormulum, wasn compared with the 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus 
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0. asskenn (to ask), A. S. dscian. 

blosstme (blossom), A. S. bléstma. 

chappmenn (chapmen, merchants), A. S. cedpmen ; cf. O. chepinngbothe (market- 
booth). 

clennlike (cleanly), clennsenn (to cleanse), from clene (clean), A. 8. cleniice, 
clensian, from clene. 

dredde (he dreaded), forrdredd (alarmed), from dradenn, dredenn (to dread), 
A. 8. dréd, dreden, from dredan; in O. as in E., the verb has passed 
into the weak conj. 

errnde (errand), A. 8. @rende. 

fedde (he fed), from fedenn (to feed), A. S. fédde, from fédan. 

A's (fifty), from Jif (five), A. S. fiftig, from fis: 

fosstrenn (to foster), fossterrfuderr (foster-father), A. ὅδ. fésterian, foster fader. 

goddspell (gospel) belongs here, if the A. 8. word is gd.’spel (good tidings, = 
εὐαγγέλιον) ; but this is now generally believed to be godspel (God’s word). 

hallzhenn (saints, cf. Hallow-een), hallzhenn (to hallow), A. 8. hdlige or hdlge, 
hdlgian. 

hiddenn (they hid), hidd (hid), from hidenn (to hide), A. 5. hyddon, hyded, from 
hydan. 

keppte (he kept), from kepenn (to keep), A. 5S. cépte, from cépan. 

lasstenn (tu last), also lastenn, A. S. lestan. 

ledde (he led), ledd (led), from ledenn (to lead), A. 5. ladde, leded, from ladan. 

mosste (might, cf. must), A. S. médste. 

nesst (nearest, next), also nest (Sc. niest), A. δ. néhst. 

redd (read, part.), A. S. réded, from rédan. 

shadde (he parted), shadd (parted), from shedenn (to part, cf. to shed), A. S. 
sceéd, scedden, from sceddan: of weak conj. in O. and E. 

siththenn (sithence, since), A. 8. sidh tham, stdhdhan, perhaps sidhdhan. 

sleppte (he slept), from slapenn (to sleep), A. 8. slép, from slepan: of weak 
conj. in O. and E. 

soffte (soft), A. 8. sé/te. 

spredd (spread, part.), A. 8. spreeded, from spredan. 

thratte (he rebuked, cf. threatened), A. 5. thredtede, from thredtian. 

wepptenn (they wept), from wepenn (to weep), A. 8. wedpon, from wépan: of 
weak conj. in O. and E. 

wimmann (woman), also wifmann, A. 8. wifman, wimman, perhaps wimman. 

wissdom (wisdom), also wisdom, A. 8. wisdém. 


Probably the short vowel in wraththe (wrath), as well as in 
laththe (loathing, enmity), and kiththe seen in kiththeli3 (fa- 
miliarly, cf. kth), may be accounted for in this way, from the 
addition of a suffix the (A. S. dh, dhu) —the same as in 
strenncthe (strength), trowwthe (truth), from strang (strong), 
trowwe (true) — to the adjectives wrath (wrdth, Α. 8. wrddh), 
lath (loathsome, hateful, A. S. lédh), and cuth (known, couth, 
A.S.cddh): compare A. 8S. ledhdhu (offence), c)dhdhu (home, 
household). It is possible that in these words, as well as in 
dredde, fedde, hiddenn, ledde, shadde, siththenn, wimmann, the 
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first vowel may have been pronounced long, the following con- 
sonant being written double only because it was sounded 
twice, first in the stem, and again in the suffix.* It is also 
possible, or even probable, that in some cases the change from 
long to short, now under consideration, may have taken place 
already in the Anglo-Saxon :ἰ but this makes no difference, 
either in the reality of the change, or in the cause from which 
it arose. 

In the list of words just given, the short sound which ap- 
pears in the Ormulum is maintained in modern English. The 
case is otherwise with those which follow: 


O. allmasst (almost), though the simple word is nearly always mast (most), A. 8. 

mest. 

demmd (judged), from dem-«nn (to judge, cf. doom, deem), A. 8. démed, from 
déman. | 

derre (dearer), from deore, dere (dear), A. 8. dcérra, from deére. 

derrlinng (darling), A. 8. deérling. 

dunnwarrd (downward), from dun (down), A. 8. ddénweard, from din. 

hehhre (higher), also hehre, from heh (high), A. S. hedhra, from hedh. 

herrde (he heard), herrd (heard), from herenn (to hear), A. 8. hirde, hyred, from 
hyran. 


* Such a supposition must, however, be regarded as improbable for these words 
on account of the short quantity which they have in English ; and especially im- 
probable for the preterits in -dde, on account of the corresponding participles dredd, 
hidd, ledd, etc., in which a really double pronunciation of the d is hardly to be 
thought of. | 

What is here recognized as possible — that a vowel before a doubled consonant 
may have been long, the consonant being written twice because actually twice 
sounded — must be admitted also for lutte (he louted), as well as the comparatives 
derre (dearer) and nerre (nearer), mentioned in the next paragraph; and, perhaps 
with still stronger reason, for the words clennesse (clean-ness), fiffald (fivefold), 
leffull (belief-full, believing). As we have skillles (skill-less, ignorant), sefennnahht 
(seven-night, week), unnned (un-need, without constraint), sunderrrun (sunder-roun, 
private communing), forrraht (perverted, Germ. ver-riickt), it seems not unlikely 
that the r, n, and γ would have been written thrice in derre, nerre, clennesse, fiffald, 
le ffull, if their first vowel had been short in sound ; but the spelling of /ullike 
( fulllike, fully), stilliz (stilly), idelle33¢ = idellnesse (idleness), drunnkennesse (drunk- 
en-ness), unnitt (useless, Germ. un-niitz), forrswundennesse (remissness), orrath ax 
well as orrrath (inops consilii, O. N. ér-rddh), warns us not to lay too much stress 
on this considcration. ° 

t The same possibility is not to be overlooked in other cascs where the vowel 
quantity of the Ormulum differs from what must have been the primitive quantity 
in Anglo-Saxon. This is particularly true as to that lengthening of vowels in 
open syllables w..ich is soon to be considered : the change could hardly have gone 
so far in the language of the Urmulum, if it had not madv a beginning in Anglo- 
Saxon times, 
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0. laffdi3 (lady), A. 8. hlafdige; cf. O. laferrd (lord), A. 8. hldford. 

liccness (likeness), from lic (like), A. S. geltcnes, from gelic, but O. onnlicnesse 
(likeness, image). 

lutte (he bowed, louted), from lutenn (to lout), A. S. ledt, from litan: of weak 
conj. in O. and E. 

nerre (nearer ), from ner (nearly), O. N. nerri, from παν; cf. O. ner (nearer), 
from neh (nigh), A. 8. nedr, from nedh. 

oththr, orr, from otherr (all meaning or), A. S. ddher = dwdher (either): 
oththr, perhaps, by a cunfusion of A. 8. odhdhe (or) with ddher. 

Thurrsda33 (Thursday), O. N. Thérs-dag-r, A. S. Thunres-dag. 

wennde (he weened ), from wenenn (to ween, think), A. 8. wénde, from wénan. 

wesste (waste, desert, adj. und subst.), A. S. wéste. 


From a continued working out of the same tendency, the 
English has a short vowel before two or more consonants in 
some words where the Ormulum shows the original long vowel 
quantity : 

O. adle (disease, cf. addle), A. S. ddl. 
breost, brest (breast), A. S. bredst. 
brethre (brethren), A. S. brodhru. 
buhsumm (pliant, compliant, cf. buxom), from A. S. bigan (to bend, bow). 
to-clef (he cleft, also clave, clove), A. S. cledf, from cledfan (to cleave ). 
dost (dost, usual pron. dist), also dosst, from don (to do), A. S. dést, from dén. 
fife (fifth), fiftende (fifteenth), A. S. fifta, fifteddha, O. N. fimtandi. 

Jreond, frend (friend), A. 8. freénd. 

gom (care, heed, cf. gumption), A. 8. gedm. 

hese (command, hest), A. S. hes. 


heold, held (he held), from haldenn (to hold), A. 8. hedld, from healdan. 
monethth (month), A. 8. ménadh. 


naness, in forr the naness (for the nonce), from ceness (once, Sc. aines), A. 8. 
cene. 


In the following words also the shortening may be oxplained 
on the same principle, since the vowel which is written before 
their final liquid is little, if at all, represented in-their actual 
pronunciation: 

O. afre (ever), naefre (never), A. S. afre, nafre. 

becnenn (to beckon), A S. bécnan, bedcnian. 

bosemm (bosom, often pron. with long oo sound), A. S. δόξηι. 

brotherr (brother), pl. brethre (brethren), A. S. brédhor, brédhru. 

moderr (mother), A. S. médor. 

otherr (other), A. 8. édher. 

wepenn (weapon), A. 8. wepen. 


The cases which we have been considering show an ac- 
cented long vowel shortened in a close syllable, where it is 
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separated by more than one audible consonant sound from the 
vowel of the following syllable. ‘We have next to notice a 
change which is the converse of this, —a change which has 
cut much deeper into the integrity of the old system of quan- 
tities — the lengthening of an accented short vowel in an open 
syllable (generally a pennit), that is, when separated by only 
one consonant sound from the vowel of the syllable which fol- 
lows. This change has been carried to a very great extent 
in the modern German: geben (to give), nieder (down, cf. ΕἸ. 
nether), tragen (to draw), nehmen (to take), are examples 
taken up at random out ofan immense multitude. According 
to Schleicher, this change of quantity belongs to, and is a 
prominent feature in, the transition from Middle to Modern 
High German, which was made in the fifteenth century. In 
England the change must have commenced its progress carlier, 
as we find it carried very far in the language of the Ormulum, 
which belongs to the thirteenth century. We give first the 
instances in which the lengthened vowel seen in the Ormulum 
became so established in English usage as to remain long in 
the pronunciation of to-day. Thus 
O. -ale (ale), in bridale (bride-feast), A. S. ealu, brjdealu. In E. bridal it has be- 
come short again. 
ajhe (awe), but also 4336 (fear), A. S. ege; cf. O. N. egja (to strike with fear 
| or awe). 

bakenn (to bake), A. S. bacan. 

bede (prayer, cf. bead, bead-roll, beads-man), A. S. gebed. 

berenn (to bear), borenn (born), A. δ. beran, boren. 

bidell (crier, messenger, cf. beadle), A. S. bydel 

brasene (brazen), from brass (brass), A. 8. brdsen, from brads. 

brekenn (to break), A. S. brecan. 

bridledd (bridled), with i from bridell (2 not found in Q.), A. 8. bridel. 

bule (bole, tree-stem), in bulaxe (axe, hatchet, cf. pole-aze), O. N. boléxi, from 

bol-r. 

care (care), A. S. cearu, curu. 

chari3 (mournful, anxious, cf. chary), A. S. cearig, from cearu. 

chosenn (chosen), from chesenn (to choose), A. S. coren, from cedsan. 

clofenn (cloven), A. 8. clofen, from cleéfun (to cleave). 

cnapess (boy’s, cf. knave), A. 8. cnape, cnafa (boy). 

cnedenn (to knead), A. S. cnedan. 

dekenn (Levite, deacon), A. 8. diacon, Lat. diaconus. 

dale (dale), A. S. dal: original quantity preserved in FE. dell. 

drashenn (to draw, drawn), A. S. dragan, dragen. 

kirrkedure (church-door), A. S. durw (door). 
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Ο. efenn (equal, even), but pl. effne, vb. effnenn, A. S. efen, efenian. 

ele (oil), A. S. ele, O. Fr. otle, oille, Lat. oleum. 

etenn (to eat), but impv. ett (eat), A. S. efan, et. 

faderr (father), A. S. fader. 

farenn (to go, fare), but impv. farr, A. 8. faran, far. 

biforenn (before), also biforr, A. 5. beforan. 

bifrorenn (frozen), A. 8. froren, from freésan (to freeze). 

gate (way, cf. gait), O. N. gata (way), A. S. geat (gate). 

qreefess (ditches, cf. grave), A. 8. grif. 

-qume (man), in bridgume (bridegroom), A. 8. guma, brydguma. 

hatenn (to hate), hete (hate), A. S. hatian, hete. 

hefenn (to raise, heave), hofenn (hove, hoven), A. S. hebban, hofen. 

hire (her), A. S. hire. 

hizhenn (to hasten, cf. to hie), A. 8. higtan. 

hope (hope), A. 8. hopa. 

ifell (evil), A. S. yfel. 

kechell (cake), O. N. kaka. 

ladenn (to draw out, cf. to lade water, also ladle), A. S. hiadan. 

late (late), but lattre (latter), lattst (last), A. 8. lat, ldtra, latost. 

laghe (law), A. 8. lagu. 

forrlorenn (lost, cf. forlorn), from forrlesenn (to lose), A. 8. forloren, from for- 
leésan. 

makenn (to make, Sc. mak), but impv. macc, A. 8. macian, maca. 

mele (meal, flour), A. S. melu. 

mete (meat, food), A. S. mete. 

efennmete (commensurate), from mett (measure, cf. mete), A. S. gemet: QO. 
metelike (meetly), A. S. gemetlice. 

nakedd (naked), A. 8. nacod. 

name (name), but nemmnenn (to name), A. S. name, nemnan. 

btnethenn (beneath), but niththrenn (to lower, cf. nether), A. S. beneodhan, nidh- 
erian. 

nizhenn (nine), nizhennde (ninth), A. S. nigon, nigodha, O. N. néundi (ninth). 

oferr (over), but also offr, A. S. ofer. 

openn (open), but opprenn (to open), A. S. open, openian. 

rezheliboc (rule-book), A. 8. regol, Lat. regula. 

sake (quarrel, cf. sake), A. S. sacu. 

JSorrsakenn (to forsake, forsaken), A. 8. forsacan, forsacen. 

same (same), A. S. same (pariter), O. N. sam-r (idem). 

sezhenn, sene (seen), A. S. sewen, segen, sén, from sedn (to see). 

shame (shame), but shamm/fasst (shamefaced), A. S. sceamu, sceam/fast. 

shapenn (to form, create, cf. to shape), A. S. sceppan. 

skathenn (to harm, to scathe), A. S. sceadhan. 

slazenn (slain), from slan (to slay), A. S. slagen, from sledn. 

smeredd (anointed, cf. smeared), A. S. smyred, from smyrian, cf. smeoru (oint- 
ment). 

spekenn (to speak), A. S. sprecan, and specan. 

stélenn (to steal), A. S. stelan. 

stirenn (to stir, move, Sc. steer), A. 8. styrian. 

swerenn (to swear), A. S. swerian. 
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Ὁ. anndswere (answer), A. 8. andswaru. 
takenn (to take, taken, Sc. tak), but impv. acc, A. 8. tacan, tacen, tac. 
tale (reckoning, number, cf. tale), A. S. talu. 
tholenn (.0 suffer, Sc. thole), A. S. tholian. 
wakenn (to wake, watch), A. S. wacan. 
waterr (water), but wattrenn (to water), A. S. wiiter, wiiterian. 
weorelld, werelld (world), but gen. weorrldess, werridess, A. S. weoruld, woruld, 

world. 

wrekenn (to wreak), wreche (wreak, revengy), A. 8. wrecan, wracu. 
wuke (week), A. δ. wucu. 
gate (gate), also gate, A. S. geat. 

It isremarkable that this change is carried to a much greater 
extent in the Semi-Saxon of the Ormulum than it is in modern 
English. It should seem that there must have been a reaction 
early established, which sct limits to the tendency, and main- 
tained the short vowel in many words where it had begun to 
be lengthened. Instances of this kind—where an accented 
short vowel in an open syllable is lengthened in the Ormulum, 
but the same vowel is found short in English (mostly, indeed, 
in monosyllables with final consonant sound) — are the fol- 
lowing: 

O. abufern (above), = bufenn, from A. 8. 4, be, and ufan. 

beodenn, bedenn (bidden), A. 8. boden (commanded), beden (cntreated). [The 
A. S. verbs biddan (to entreat) and beédan (to command) are pretty 
much confounded in O.] 

bisscopess, pl. of bisscopp (bishop), A. S. bisceop ; bisscopess had a secondary 
accent on the o. 

bite (bit, morsel), A. S, brte. 

bodiz (body), A. 8. bodig. 

bule (bull), Dutch bul, O. N. bolt. 

clepedd (called, cf. clept, yclept), from clepenn, A. S. cleopod, from cleopian. 

ciide (cud), A. 8. cud. 

cumenn (to come, also as part.), but impv. comm, cumm, A. S. cuman, cumen, 
cum. 

cwike, pl. of cwice (living, quick), A. 8. cwic. 

dide (did), from don (to do), A. S. dyde, from dén. 

drake (dragon), A. S. draca, Lat. draco. 

drifenn (driven), from drifenn (to drive), A. S. drifen, from drifan. 

fretenn (to fret, trans.), A. S. fretan (to eat up). 

glade, pl. of gladd (glad), gladenn (to gladden), A. 8. gléd, gladian. 

godess, gen. of godd (god), but pl. goddess, A. S. god. 

gresess (grasses), sing. in gresshoppe (grasshopper), A.S. grds, gdrs, gérshoppa. 

hafenn, but habbenn (to have), hafesst, but haffst (hast), haffde (had), A. S 
habban, hdfst, ha/de. 

hefiz (heavy), A. 8. hefig. 

heofenn (heaven) in comp., but as sep. word heoffne, heffne, A. 8. heofon. 


΄΄ 
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QO. hiderr (hither), A. S. hider. 

hise, pl. of hiss (his), A. 8. Ais. 

huni3 (honey), A. 8. hunig. 

kide (kid), O. N. kid. 

kiness, kine (comm. kinness, kinne), gen. and pl. of kinn (kin, kind), A. 8. cyn. 

lifethth (liveth), from libbenn (to live), A. 8. lifadh, libban. 

limess (limbs), sing. not in O., A. 8. lim, pl. leomu, limu. 

ditell (little), pl. little, A. 8. lytel. 

lokenn (shut in, cf. locked), A. S. locen, from lvcan. 

lotess, pl. of lott (lot), A. 8. Alot, pl Alotu. 

lufe (love), lufenn (to love), but lujfsumm (pleasant), A. 8. lufu, lyfan, lufeum. 

mani3, mani (many), A. 8. manig. 

mikell (great, many, mickle, much), but pl. miccle, A. S. micel, 

mineteress (money-changers, cf. minter, mint), A. S. mynetere, from mynet 
(money), Lat. moneta. 

muneclif (monk-life), A. 8. munec (monk), Lat. monachus. 

naru (narrow), bat pl. narrwe, A. 8. nearu. 

nile (nill he, i. 6. will not), but nille (wilt not), A. 8. nelle, nelt. 

ofne (oven), dat. of ofenn (7 not in O.), A. 8. ofen. 

peninng (penny), A. S. pending, pening, penig. 

rathe (quickly, cf. rathe, rather), A. 8. hradhe, hradhor, from Arddh (quick). 

risenn (risen), from risenn (to rise), A. 8. risen, from résan. 

rotenn (to rot), A. S. rotian. 

Saterrda33 (Saturday), A. 8. Sdternddg, Lat. Saturni dies. 

seofenn, sefenn (seven), but also seoffne, seffne; seofenntiz (seventy): A. 8. seo- 
Son, hundseofontig. 

shetenn (to shut up), A. S. scyttan. 

sikerr (sure, Sv. sicker), O. Sax. sikor, O. H. Germ. sikhur, Lat. securus. 

sine, rare for sinne (sin), A. S. syn. 

skatheles (unharmed, scdthless), A. S. sceadha (harmer). 

safes, pl. of staff (letter, cf. staff, old pl. staves), A.‘S. staf (staff, letter). 

stede (place, cf. stead), A. S. stede. 

stekenn (to confine, cf. to stick, remain fast), A. S. stician. 

stoke (stock), dat. of stocc (? not in O.), A. S. stoc. 

sume, pl. of summ (some), A. S. sum. 

sumerr (summer), A. ὃ. sumor. 

sune (son), A. 8. sunu. 

Sunenndaz3 (Sunday), from sunne, rarely siine (sun), A. S. sunne, Sunnanddg. 

thiderr (thither), A. 8. thider. 

fullthrif nn (complete, cf. thriven), O. N. thrifinn, from thrifask (to thrive). 

thripell (triple), from Lat. triplex, Fr. triple, confused with A. 8. thré; cf. prov. 

tredenn (to tread, trodden), A. S. tredan, treden. 

whiderrwarrd (whitherward), A. S. hwider. 

widewe, comm. widdwe (widow), A. S. widwe, wydewe. 

wilenn (to will), but willt (wilt), A. S. willan, wilt. 

witenn (to know, cf. to wit, O. E. to weet), but impv. witt, A. S. witan, wit. 

writenn (written), from writenn (to write), A. S. writen, from writan: ef. O. 
ἘΠῚ pl. οὗ writt (writ), A. 8. writ. 
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Ο. wude (wood), A. 8. wudu. 
wunedd (wont), from wunenn (to accustom), A. S. wuna, gewuna (custom). 
jetenn (to get), 3»: (gets), bizetenn (gotten), A. S. begitan, begiten. 
yifenn (to give, given), also written with g, but impv. 37) A. S. gifan, gifen, gif 
That this change—the lengthening of an accented short 
vowel in an open syllable — was still in progress at the time 
of the Ormulum, so that the usage in respect to it was then 
unsettled and fluctuating, is apparent from indications in the 
book itself. A number of the words given in the last two lists 
have here and there a mark of short quantity written over the 
vowel, as if the writer, having first given it as long with only 
a single consonant after it, was afterwards inclined to recall 
his judgment, to set it down as short, and therefore drew a 
curve line over it, this being an easier way than doubling the 
consonant by interlineation. What makes this explanation 
more probable is the fact that, while there are more than forty 
distinct words which in one place or another have this short 
mark over them, it occurs in almost every case over an ac- 
cented vowel in an open syllable. That there: was a special 
vacillation on the part of the writer as to the quantity of such 
vowels, seems a natural, if it is not a necessary, inference from 
this fact. Thus derenn (to bear) is once at least written with 
a mark of short quantity over the accented vowel; and the 
same is true of bede (bede), dale (dale), hatenn (to hate), hete 
(hate), ladenn (to lade), late (late), mele (meal), mete (meat), 
name (name), stelen (to steal), takenn (to take), tale (tale) ; 
also bite (bit), cude (cud), kine (kin), lifethth (liveth), sine 
(sin), stede (stead), thrifenn (thriven), wilenn (to wil/), witenn 
(to wit), writenn (written). 


Under the broad euphonic analogies and tendencies which 
have now been described come all but a comparatively small 
number of the cases in which the modern English quantity 
differs from that in the Ormulum. There remain, however, 
some few changes which are not altogether of an isolated char- 
acter. <A long vowel of the Anglo-Saxon and the Ormulum 
has in ἃ good many instances been shortened before a final 
mute. This is especially the case with the old long o beforea 
final &-sound. The long quantity of that vowel was indicated 
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in early English by doubling the o: thus 6éc was written 
book. The sound afterwards changed to that which we hear 
in spook, spool; and still later was shortened to its present 
pronunciation. Instances of this kind are 


O. boc* (book), A. 8. bic. 
croc (hook or crook, device), O. N. krék-r. 
lokenn (to look), A. 8. lécian. 
JSorrsoc ( forsook), from forrsakenn (to forsake), A. S. forséc, from forsacan. 
toc (took), from takenn (to take), A. S. téc, from tacan. 


Occasionally other long vowels have become short before a 
k-sound, as in 
O. brukenn (to use, enjoy, cf. to brook), A. S. brican. 
fic (fig), in fictre (fig-tree), A. 8. fic, Lat. ficus. 
seoc, sec (sick), A. 8. sede. 
strac (passed, ef. struck, O. E. strook), A. S. strdc, from strican. 
wic (dwelling, street, cf. Swanwick, Greenwich), A. S. wic. 


The same change of quantity has taken place not unfre- 
quently before d, seldomer before ¢: thus 


O. Wod (blood), A. 8. bled. 
flod (flood), A. 8. fiéd. 
god (yood), A. 8. géd. 
stod (stood), from stanndenn (to stand), A. 8. stéd, from standan. 
wod (mad, Sc. wud), A. S. wéd. 
breed (bread), A. 8. bredd. 
died (dead), A. 8. dedd. 
dreedenn, dredenn (to dread), A. 8. dredan, 
hafedd (head), A. S. hedfod. 
shedenn (to part, cf. to shed), A. S. sceddan. 
shradenn (to shred, pare, cf. Sc. screed), A. 8. screddian., 
but, comm. butt (but, except), A. 8. ditan. 
fot (foot), A. 8. fot. 
hat (hot), A. S. hat. 
letenn and létenn (to let, allow, also as part. let), pf. let (heJlet), A. 5. oe 
leten, pf. lét. 
swat (sweat), A. S. swat. 
wete (drink), from wet (not in O., wet, Sc. weet), A. S. weet. 
wat, also watt (wot), from witenn (to know, cf. to wit), A. δ. wdt, from witan. 


In bedethth or biddethth (biddeth), forrbedethth (forbiddeth), 
the long form comes from A. 8. beddan (to command), the 
short one from Α. 5. biddan (to entreat) : in diddenn (to com- 





—- | = -.-. ....ὕ...ς..... ..-..ς.ς.-.- ..ςἘς 


* In this word, and in several others, where a long vowel has become short be- 
fore a final consonant, the Scotch retains the earlier long quantity: thus buk, 
brurk, bluid, gude, etc. 
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mand, to entreat) of the Ormulum, the forms of the two verbs 
are very much confounded. 


The few cases in which the difference of quantity between 
the Ormulum and the modern English is not to be explained 
from principles already set forth, will be found, so far as I 
have noted them, in the following list: 


O. amen (amen), Gr. ᾿αμήν. 

an (an, one), rarely ann; nan (none) ; onnan, anan, also anann (anon); A. 8. 
dn, ndn. Eng. alone, atone, only, and Sc. ane, nune, prescrve the original 
long quantity. 

ani3 (any), A. 8. ang. 

beon, ben (to be, been), A. S bedn (to be): the long sound of been is stil] some- 
times heard. 

ceariteth (charity), Fr. charité, Prov. caritat, Lat. caritas. 

chele, also chile (chill, subs.), A. 8. céle. 

clath (clothing, cf. cloth, but pl. clothes), A. S. clddh. 

euthe (could), A. 8. citdhe. 

daf (deaf, cf. Sc. deave, to deafen), A. 8. ded. 

deth (death), A. S. deddh. 

deofell, defell (devil, Sc. deevil), A. S. deéfol, Lat. diabolus. 

doth (doth, usual pron. dith), from don (to do), A. 8. dédh, from déa. 

flesh (flesh), A. S. flese. 

gluterrnesse (gluttony), O. Fr. gloutonnie (from glouton, Lat. glato(n), from σίῶ- 
tire): in gluterrnesse English affixes are attached to the root (glut) of the 
Latin and French words. 

gyn (art, device, cf. gin), shortened from ©. Fr. engin, but perhaps confused 
with a derivative of O. N. ginna (to deceive). 

inoh (enough, also enow), A. S. gendg, gendh. 

bikachedd (catched), also bikahht (caught) ; of uncertain origin. 

profete, prophete (prophet), Lat. propheta. 

publicaness (publicans), Lat. piblicani. 

redi3 (ready), also redelike, A. S. rede, redlic. 

riche (rich), A. 8. rice. 

sari3 (sorry), but sare (sorely), A. 8. sdrig, from sdr (sore). 

seliliz (happily), A. S. seelig, geselig (happy, Sc. seely), whence E. silly. 

shephirde (shepherd), from shep (sheep), A. S. scedp, scedphirde. 

shunenn (to shun), A. 8. scinian. 

tene (ten), rarely tenn, tende (tenth), A. 8. tn, tén, teédha, O.N. tiundi (tenth). 
The old long quantity is preserved in the compounds thirteen, thirteenth, 
ete., and in Sc. teinds (tithes). 

onnzeness (against, again), onnzen (again, against), A. S. ongedn (against). 

get (yet), strangely lengthened in O., A. S. git, get, giet, gyt. 

deunncnenn (to drown, trans.), in form = A. 8. druncnian (to get one drunk), 
cf. O. N. drukna (to be drowned). 

ennoell (angel), A. 8. engel, éngel, Lat. angelus. 
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O. fumm (river, cf. flume), O. Fr. flum, Lat. fumen. 
funnt ( font, cf. fount), A. 5. font, Lat. fons, font-is. 
irrene (of iron, ferreus), from irenn (iron), A. 8. iren (ferrum and ferreus) : rr 
in trrene perhaps an oversight. 
munnt (mount), A. S. munt, Lat. mons, mont-ts. 
- sanat (saint), A. 8. sanct, Lat. sanctus. 
sleckenn,® slekkenn (to slake), A. 8. sleac (slack), geslecean (to slacken), O. N. 
slikkva (to slake). 
thurrh (through), A. 5. thurh, thuruh, (through, thorough). 
waccaenn (to waken, trans. and intrans.), A. 8. wdcnan: lengthened in Εἰ. under 
"influence of to wake, O. wakenn, A. S. wacan. 
whamm (whom), from wha (who), A. 5. hwam, from hwa. 
gece (yoke), A. 8. geoc, gioc. 

In the case of been, could, deaf, death, enough, ready, again, 
against, the spelling shows that they came into English with 
the long quantity which they had in the Ormulum. The 
preterits barr (bare, bore, A.S. bdr), bat (bit, A. S. bat), brace 
(brake, broke, A.S. brdc), comm (came, A. S. cwam, com), 
cwathth (quéth, A.S. cwddh), sahh (saw, A. S. seah). space — 
(spake, spoke, A. S. sprdc), 3aff (gave, A. S. geaf), have not 
been placed in the foreguing lists, because the English forms, 
though used jin both numbers, correspond apparently to the 
plurals of the A. S. (d@ron, biton, brecon, cwémon or cémon, 
cwedon, sdwon or segon, sprecon. gedfon) and the O. (berenn, 
comenn, sexhenn, spekenn, 3efenn): in et (he ate, A. S. dt) 
with long e like pl. etenn (they ate, A. S. eton), the same ex- 
tension of the plural quantity to the singular appears even in 
the Ormulum. The ow in the English preterits bound, found, 
wound, — A.S. 1, 3 sing. band, fand, wand, p). bundon, fund- 
on, wundon; O. sing. band, fand, wand, pl. bundenn, fundenn, 
— is to be explained in the same way.t 


We have nat yet attended to the suffixes of inflection and 
derivation ; but for these only a few words will be necessary. 
The inflectional endings are all short in the Ormulum: there 
is reason, indeed, to believe that such as were originally long 








* The digraph ck, in the Ormulum, is equivalent to cc or kk, and marks the 
vowel before it as short. At the end of a word, or before a consonant, cc is alone 
used : if a vowel follows in the same word, ck or kk takes its place. 

t For several of these preterits the Scottish dialect has forms — such as brak, 
cam, spak, fand, etc. — which correspond to those here given from the Ormulum. 
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had become short during the Anglo-Saxon period. Thus the 
Ormulum has 
-ess in the gen. sing.: as fleshess kinde (flesh’s kindred, A. S. flasces gecynd). 
-ess in the plural: as lachess (leeches, A. S. lacas, earlier lecds or leciés). 
-err in the compar. forrtherr (further, A. 5. furdhor), from forth (forth, At S. 
fordh): in the compar. of adjectives the O. has -re (A. S. -ra, -re), as 
Sulre (fouler, A. 5. fulra). In E., -er has become long by change of r. 
-esst in the superl : ay deresst (dearest, A. S. dedrost, deérest). 
-esst in the 2d person of verbs: as heresst (hearest, A. S. hyrest). 
-ethth in the 3d person of verbs: as lokethth (looketh, A. S. lécadh). 
-enn in the past part.: as haldenn (holden, A. 8. healden). 
-edd in the past part.: as wundedd (wounded, A. S. wundod). 

The -de of the weak preterit is usually added directly to the 
stem, as dredde (he dreaded). The present participle termi- 
nates in -ennde (A. S. -ende), but is rare in the O., the-only 
instances where it is a proper participle being bernennde 
(burning), dwallkennde (misleading), glowennde (glowing), 
and stinnkennde (stinking... The suffix -inng is very frequent, 
but always forms ἃ verbal substantive; while -wng, which in 
Anglo-Saxon is more used for this purpose, is in O. confined 
to the word reowwsunng (rueing, repentance) and two or three 
others. Suffixes of this kind, found both in O. and in E., are 

-ell (A. S. -el) : as girrdell (girdle). 

-ene (A. S. -en): as brasene (brazen). 

-ere (A. 8. -ere): as muneteress (minters, money-changers) ; very rare in O.; 
another instance perhaps in /forrlezerrnesse (fornication). 

-inng (A. S, -ing, -ung): as biginninng (beginning), laferrdinngess (lordings). 

-issh (A. S. -isc) : as shepisshe (sheeplike, sheepish). 

-13 (A. S. -ig) : as modi3 (moody). 

-linng (A. 8. -ling) : as derrlinng (darling). 

-nesse (A. S. -nes) : 08 godnesse (goodness), wittness (witness). 

-stere (A. S. -stre): only in huccsteress (Auckster’s). 

In final -ene and -ere, the first e, short in A. S., is length- 
ened by the open syllable: the English -er is of course long. 
Final - is long in consequence of the partial vocalization of 
the g (compare the effect of a weak r), while the correspond- 
ing suffix -y of the later language, discarding the semivowel, 
has returned to the short quantity of A.S.-ig. The same 
changes appear in the numerals twennti3, thritti3, fowowerrtt3, 
etc. (twenty, thirty, forty, etc., A. S. twentig, thrittig, feéwer- 
tig, etc.). But in the suffix -ἰ3 Cour -ly) the vowel was origin- 
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ally long, the words which contain it being compounds of the 
adj. luke (0. lic, A. S. gelic). Suffixes of this kind (really 
words in composition) are the following, found both in the 
Ormulum and in English : 

-dom (A. 8. -dém): as horedom (whoredom). 

fald (A. 8. -feald) : as threfald (threefold). 

-fasst (A. 8. -/dst): as stedefasst (steadfast) ; in shammfasst (shamefaced) the 

form has been changed by mistaken popular etymology. 

full (A. 8. ful): as sinnfull (sinful). 

-had (A. 8. -hdd): as ma33dennhad (maidenhood, maidenhead). 

lac (A. 8. 4dée): only in weddlac (wedlock). 

les (A. 8. -leds): as childlies (childless) ; rarely -less, as endeless (endless). 

lic, -like or -liz3 (A. δ. -lic) : as eorthlic, eorthlike, eorthliz (earthly). 

-mann (A. 8. -man): as allderrmann (alderman). 

-shipe (A. S. -scipe): as wurrthshipe and wurrshipe (worship). 

-summ (A. §. -sum): as halsumm (wholesome). 

-warrd (A. 8. -weard): as affterrwarrd (afterward). 

In -fald and -shipe, the Ormulum has lengthened an Anglo- 
Saxon short vowel, from the influence of ¢/d in the first case, 
and of an open syllable in the second ; as to the last, the Eng- 
lish agrees with the Anglo-Saxon. The short vowel of -warrd 
has been lengthened in English by the weak 7; while the long 
vowel has been shortened in -dom, -had, -lac, -les, two of which 
end with mute sounds. In -le@s, the change had commenced 
in the thirteenth century. The Ormulum has in many words 
a suffix -le33c —as seen in godle33c, == godnesse (goodness) — 
which corresponds to -letk-r (= A. S. -lde), a frequent suffix 
in the Old Norse. Peculiar cases are rihhtwix (righteous, 
A. S. rihtwis), and stallwurrthliz (stoutly, cf. stalwart, A. S. 
stdlweordh). 


It has seemed desirable to add here a list of all the words, 
not already noticed, which appear in the Ormulum with the 
same vowel quantity that they have in modern English. The 
cases noted in the foregoing lists as showing such an agree- 
ment consist of words in which the earlier quantity has been 
changed under euphonic tendencies which had commenced 
their course before the time of the Ormulum. But in nearly 
all the words which follow, the primitive quantity has re- 
mained unchanged from Anglo-Saxon times to the present 
day. 
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In this list, as in those before it, where the same root is 
found with different suffixes, only one form has been given, 
unless there were special reasons for adding others.” 


O. er (ere), A. 8. er: superl. aresst (erst) in allreeresst, A. S. crest. 
are (ear, auris), A. S. edre. 
est (east), A. S. edst. 
ath (easy), unneethe (with difficulty), cf. O. Εἰ. eath, uneath, A. 8. eddhe. 
affierr (after), bafftenn (behind, cf. aba/t), A. 8. Gfter, baftan. 
ah (I owe), A.S. aa. 
ahnenn (to obtain, conquer, cf. to own), A. S. dgnian (to possess, acquire). 
allfa (alpha), Gr. ἄλφα. 
alls (as), from allewa, A. S. ealswd. 
amm (am), A. S. eom. 
anad (and), rarely and, A. 8. and. 
anngrenn (to anger), O. N. dagr (vexation), dngra (to vex), see note on p. 81. 
anntecrist (antichrist), Lut. antichristus. 
appell (apple), A. 8. dpl, ἄρρει. 
ar (early, Sc. atr), see eer. 
asse (ass), A. S. assa. 
asskess (ushes), A. 5. asce. 
athess (oaths), A. S. adh. 
att (at), A. 8. dt. 
axet (axe), A. S. dz. 
ajienn (own), A. S. dgen; from ajhenn (to possess, cf. to owe), A. S. dgan. 
bacc, bacch (back), A. S. bac. 
bem (beam), in sunnebem (sunbeam), A. 8. bedm (tree, column). 
bere (bier), A. ὅδ. ber. 
beetenn (beaten), A. S. bedten. 
batnkess (banks), A. 8. banc (mound). 
bapptisstess (baptist’s), Lat. baptista. 
bathe (both), A. 8. δά twa. 
bathth (bath), A. 8. bédh. 





* Monosyllables which end in vowels are not included in this list, nor in any of 
those already given, for the reason that the peculiar orthography of the Ormulum 
fuils to indicate their quantity. There can be little doubt, however, that they 
were regularly long, those which were originally short — as t, also icc (Z), Ae (he), 
Jra (from, cf. fro), etc. — having been already lengthened. In modern English, 
all accented final vowels are long: if the articles a and the are short, it is because 
they have given up their separate accent, and become incorporated as proclitics 
with the words that follow them. In the Old Norse, too, a root-vowel is regu- 
lurly long when it stands at the end of a word, so that short final vowels appear 
only in unaccented syllables of inflection or derivation. 

+ The writer of the Ormulum does not repeat the double consonant r. He 
writes aze (are), for ( for), ore (or), sexe (six), waxenn (to war), though in all 
these the preceding vowel must have been short. He does, however, write wazrenn 
in at least one instance; and it is quite likely that in the preterit wez (A. S. 
wedx) the vowcl was long. _ 
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O. bedd (bed), A. 8. bed. 
belle (bell), A. S. belle. 
bennche (bench), bennkedd (benched), A. S. benc 
bettre (better), bettst (best), A. 8. betera, betst. 
biddenn (to bid), A. S. beddan; seep. 91.» 
abidenn (to abide), abad (abode), A. S. dbidan, 4᾽ dd. 
daggenn (to dwell), unnbiggedd (unbuilt on), cf. Sc. to biy (to build), deggit 
(built), O. N. byggja (to build, dwell), A. 8. δώγαη. 
birrzenn_(to bury), A. S. byrgan. 
bisscopp (bishop), A. S. bisceop, Lat. episcopus ; see Ῥ. 88. 
bitenn (to bite), A. 8. bétan. , 
bitterr (bitter), A.S. biter. 
dirtenn (to bleat), A. 8. hketan. 
toblawenn (bloated, cf. to blow), A.S. bldwan (to blow). 
bleticenn (to bless), blettsedd (blessed), A. S. bletsian, gebletsod. 
dlisse (Hiss), A. S. blis. 
blithe (blithe), A. 8. blidhe. 
ome (bloom), O. 8. blémo, O. N. δίόπι, A. 5. bléwan (to blow, bloom). 
dlunnt (blunt), O. N. blunda (to wink, drowse, be dull). 
bone (boon), A. 8. bén, O. N. bén. 
éote (amend, cf. boot), A. S. δόϊ. 
Sothe (booth), O. N. biidh. 
Sozhess (boughs), A. 8. bd7, béh. 
brad (brad), A. S. brad. 
brass (brass), A. 8. brés. 
Srennd (burned, cf. brand), A. S. brenned, brand. 
breress (briars), A. S. brér, brer. 
brid (bride), A. 8. ὑγρά. 
Srinngenn (to bring), A. S. bringan. 
tobrisenn (to bruise), A. S. brysan, tébrisan. 
bucc (goat, buck), A. δ. bucca. 
bure (abode, cf. bower), A. S. bur. 
Surrh (town, borough), A. S. burh, bury. 
butt (but), also but, Α. 5. bitan. 
buttenn (to but), Fr. beuter. 
buzhenn (to bow), A. S. bigan. 
cann (he can), A. S. can. 
casstell (castle), A. S: castel, Lat. castellam. 
chaff (chaff), Α. 8. ceaf. 
chepinngbothe (market-booth), cf. E. cheap, A..S. cedp (bargain, price). 
chesenn (to choose), chaes (chose), A. S. cedsan, ceds. 
chesstre (city, town, cf. -chester in names of place), A. S. ceaster, Lat. castrum. 
chilldre (children), pl. of child, A. 8. cildru, from cild. 
toclaf (he clave, clove), A. 8. cledf, from cleéfan (to cleave). 
clathess (clothes), pl. of clath, A. 8. clddh. 
clene (clean), A. 8. clene. 
clippenn (to clip), O. N. klippa (to shave off). 
cludess (hills, cf. cloud), A. S. clétd (rock, hill}. 
clutess (clothes, cf. clout), A. S. clit (clout): 
13 
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O. cnawenn (to know), cneow, cnew (knew), A. 8. cr évan, cnedw. 

cnelenn (to kneel), A. 8. cnedwian. 

cnif (knife), A. 8. cnif. 

craft (cra/t, science), A. S. craft. 

cribbe (crib), A. 8. crib, cryb. . 

crisstene (christian), crisstnenn (to christen), from Crist (Christ), A. 5. eristen, 

cristnian. 

crummess (crumbs), A. 8. crume. 

crune (crown), O. Fr. corone, Lat. cordna. 

cullfre (culver, dove), A. S. culfre, culufre. 

cunnenn (to know, be able, ef. cunning), A. 8. cunnan. 

cuppess (cups), A. 8. cupp, cuppa. 

cuth (known, Se. couth), unncuth (unknown, uncouth), A. 85. cudh, wuncidh. 
ewellenn ( 0 quell, kill), A. 8. cwellan. 

cwen (queen), A. 8. cwén. 

cwennkenn (to quench), A. ὅδ. dcewencan. 

ewicc (living, quick), but with -4 cwike, A. 5. cwic. 

deel, dale, del (part, deal), dalenn (to share, deal), A. 8. dal, dailan. 
dew (dew), A. 8. dedw. 

dede (deed), A. 8. ded. 

dellfenn (to bury, cf. delve), A. 8. delfan (to delve). 

dellta (delta), Gr. δέλτα. 

demenn (to judge, cf. to deem), A. 8. déman. 

deop, dep (deep), A. S. dedp. 

deor, der (animal, cf. deer), A. S. deér. 

deore, dere (dear), A. S. dedre. 

dezenn (to die), O. N. deyja. 

dinnt (blow, cf. dint), A: 85. dynt. 

dippenn (to dip), A. 8. dyppan. 

dom (doom, judgment), A. S. dém. 

don (to do), A. 8. dén. 

drem (sound, connected with dream), A. 8. dredm (sound). 
dreort3, dreri3 (sad, dreary), A. S. dreérig. 

drezhenn (to suffer, Sc. to dree), A. S. dredgan. 

drifenn (to drive), draf (drove), A. 8. drifan, drdf. 

drinnkenn (to drink), dranne, drunnkenn, A. 8. drincan, dranc, druncen. 
dun (subs., down, hill), dun (adv., down), A. S. din, dine. 

dusst (dust), A. 8. dust. 

dwellenn (to dwell, delay), A. 8. dwellan (to hinder, delay). 

ec (also, eke), A. 8. ede, ἐς. 

efenn (evening, even), A. 8. efen. 

efftsone, efftsoness (eftsoons), A. 8. eft and δόμα. 

egge (edge), eggenn (to egg on), A. 8. ecg, ecgan, O. N. egg, eggja. 
ekenn (to eke, increase), A. S. écan. 

elldre (elder), A. S. yldra, from eald (old). 

elless‘{else), A. S. elles. 

eghe (eye), pl. εἶπε, ezhne (eyne, Sc. een), A. 8. edge, edgan. 
Jerenn (to make one fear), feredd (afeard, afraid), A. S. dferan, Gfered. 
Jawe (few), A. S. fed, =fedwe. 
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O. fanngenn = fon (to take, cf. fang), A. S. fda, part. fangen. 
Jfasst ( fast, firm), fasste ( fast, quickly), A. S. fast. 
Jasste ( fast, jejuniam), A. 5. fasten. 
fatt ( fat, vat), in reclefatt (incense-vessel, censer), A. S. fat. 
Jecchenn (to fetch), A. 85. feccan. 
Sedenn (to feed), A 8. fédan. 
Sell (skin, fell), A. 5. fel, fell. 
Jell (he fell), A. S. fedl, from feallan (to fall). Vowel shortened in O. and E. 
Jend (enemy, fiend), A. 8. fednd. 
Jfoorthe, ferthe (fourth), A. 8. fedrdha. 
Jesstnenn (to fix, fasten), A. 8. fasinian. 
Jat (feet), from fot (foot), A. S._fét, from fot. 
Segenn (to join, cf. to fay), A. 5. fégan. 
Sif (five), A. 8 fif 
JSilenn (to jfile, defile), A. 8. fylan, dfylan, from fil (foul). 
Jillenn (to jill), A. 8. fyllar, from ful ( full). 
ον (fire), A. 8. fir. 
JSisskess (fishes), A. 8. jfisc, pl. fiscas. 
Jflerd (mockery, cf. fleer, subs.), O. N. flerdh (deceit). 
Jleon, flen (to flee), A. S. fledn. 
Jletenn (to flow, float, cf. to fleet), A. 8. fledtan. - 
“fleshenn (vo fly), fleh (flew), A. 8. fledgan, fledh. 
JSlittenn (to remove, cf. to flit), O. N. fletta (to strip). 
Jloce ( flock), A. 8. floc. 
ον ( floor), A. 8. Μόν. 
flowenn (to flow), A. S. fléwan. 
fode ( food), A. 8. féda. 
follzhenn (to follow), A. 8. folgian. 
Sox ( fox), A. S. for. 
frawarrd (away from, cf. froward), A. S. framweard. 
Sremmde (strange, Sc. frem), A. S. fremde, from prep. fram (from). 
Jfressh (active, fresh), A. S. fersc, O. Fr. fres, fem. fresche. 
Sresst (period of time, Sc. frest, cf. to frist), A. S. fyrst. 
Srosst ( frost), A. S. forst. 
ful ( foul), A. 8. fu 
“full ( full), A. S. ful, full 
fulluhht (baptism), A. S. fullukt, from fulvian, fullian, whence probably E. 
to full (cloth). 
gaddrenn (to gather), togeddre (together), A. 8. gad(o)rian, tégdd(e)re. 
gan (to go, gone), A. S. gaa (to go). 
ganngenn (to go, Sc. to gang), A. 8. gangan. 
gast (spirit, ghost), A. S. gdst. 
gat (goat), A. 8. gat. 
gatt (he got), in bigatt (obtained), A. S. begeat, from begitan (to get). 
gajienn (gain), O. N. gagn (advantage). 
gessthus (guest-house), A. 8. gdst. Ὁ 
gillt (guilt), A. S. gylt. 
biginnenn, -gann, -gunnenn (begin, -gan, -gun), A. 3. on-ginnan, -gan, -guanen. 
gladd (glad), but with -e glade, A. S. glad. 
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O. gledess (gleeds, glowing coals), A. S. gléd. 
glowennde (glowing), A. 8. gldwan (to glow). 
godd (god), but godess (god’s), A. 8. god. 
goddspell (gospel), A. S. godspel, see p. 83. 
qrat (great), A. 8. great. 
gredi3 (greedy), A. S griedig. 
grene (green), A. S. gréne. 
gresshoppe (grasshopper), A. 8. gérshoppa. 
gretenn (to greet), A. S. grétan. 
grimm (grim, stern), A. S. grim. 
gripenn (to gripe),.in higripenn (to rebuke), A. S. gripan (to gripe). 
grissliz (hideous, grisly), A. S. gryslic. 
habbenn (to have), also hafeon, haffde (he had), A.S. habban, hafde. 
huelenn (to heal), A. 8. helan. 
λων (heap), A. S. hedp. 
heer (hair), A.S. her, hér. 
hete (heat), A. S. heto. 
hethenn (heathen), A. S. hadhen. 
hewenn (to hew), A. S. hedwan. 
hal (whole), A. S. hal. 
hali3 (holy), A. S. héligq. 
ham (home), A. S. ham. 
hannd (hind), also hand, A. 8. hand. 
heh (high), Α. 5. hedh. 
helle (hell), A. S. hel, helle. 
hellfe (handle, helve), A. S. helf, hielfa. 
hellpenn (to help), A. S. helpan. 
henngde (he hanged), A. S. hangian, hongian (to hang). 
heoffne, heffne (heaven), A. S. heofon. 
her, here (here), A. S. hér. 
herenn (to hear), A. 8. hyran. 
hew (appearance, cf. hue), A. S. hiw (hiw?). 
hidenn (to hide), A. S. hgdan. 
hill (hill), A. S. hyll. 
himm (him), A. S. Atm. 
hiss (his), A. 8. lys. 
hof (hove, heaved), from hefenn, A. 5. héf, from hebban. 
bihofethth (behoveth), A. 8. behéfadh. 
horedom (whoredom), from A.S. hére (whore) 
huccsteress (huckster’s), Dan. héker, M. H. Germ. hocke, hucker. 
hunngerr (hunger), A. δ. hungor. 
hunndredd (hundred), A. S. hundred. 
hunnte (hunter), A. 5. hunta. 
hus (house), A. S. his. 
husell (eucharist, housel), A. S. hisel. 
icchenn (to move onesclf, cf. to hitch ?). 
tdell (idle), A. S. tdel. 
if = aiff (7), A. 8. gif 
ille (evil, ill), A. 5. yfel, O. N, ill-r. 
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OQ. illke (same, cf. Sc. ‘of that idk’), A. S. ilca. 

inn (in), A. 8. in. 

tan, inne (inn, lodging), A. S. in, inne. 

inoh (enow, enough), A. ὅδ. gendq, genoh. 

trenn (iron), A. S. tren. 

iss (is), A. S. ts. 

itt (it), A. 8. Ait. 

kanndellmesse (Candlemas), A. 8. candel-mdsse, Lat. candela. 
kanunnkess’ (of canonic person, monk’s), Lat. canonicus. 

kaserr (Caesar, emperor), A. S. cdsere. 

kelenn (to make cool), A. S. célan (to make cool), cdélian (to grow cool). 
kemmpe (Sc. kemp, champion), A. S. cempa. 

kene (keen, bold), A. S. céne. 

kepenn (to keep), A. S. cépan, cypan. 

kinn (kin, kind), A. S. cya. τ 
kinndlenn (to kindle), Ο. N. kynda. 
lacchenn (to catch, cf. latch), A. S. ldecan. 
lade (leading, way, cf. lode), A. S. Idd. 
leche (leech), A. 5. lace. 

lose (belief), A. S. geledfa. 
lefess (leaves), A. 8. ledf. 

ken (reward, cf. loan), A. 8. ledn. 

lepenn (to leap), A. 8. hledpan. 

leste (least), irreg. lengthened, A. S. ldsest, idst, superl. of /yte/. 
lewedd (lay,.cf. lewd), A. S. lewed. 

laf (loaf), A. 5. haf. 

laferrd (lord), A. S. hldford. 

lah (low), superl. lazhesst, O. N. 147-r. 

lahh3enn (to laugh), also lahzhenn, A. 8. hlehhan. 

lummbre (lambs), pl of lamb, A. 8. lambru, from lamb. 

lannge (adv. long), from adj. lang, A. 8. lange, from lang. 
bilappedd (lapped, enclosed), A. 8. lappa (lap, border). 

lare (lore), A. S. lar. ° 
lasse (less), A. S. ldssa, compar. of lytel. 

lath (louthsome, hateful), A. 8. lddh. 

lattre (latter), lattst (last), from Jate, A. S. létra, létst, from lat. 
lawe (heap, hill, cf. Houns-low, Braddaw), A. S. hlew. 

ledenn (to lead), A. S. ledan. 

lefe (leave, permission), A. S. ledf. 

lefenn (to believe), A. S. gelyfan. 

bilefenn (to remain), lefethth (r cmaineth, cf. to leave), A. S. larfin (to leave). 
lefftenn (to lift), from A. S. lyft (air). 

lenenn (to lend, loan), A. 8. lenan. 

lennienn (Lent, spring-time), A. S. lencten (spring). 

leo, le, gen. leoness, leness, (lion, lion’s,) A. 8. leé or leén, Lat. leo. 
leof, lef (dear, cf. lief), A. S. ἰού. 

leosenn, lesenn (to loose), A. 8. lisan. 

Sorrlesenn (to lose), A. 8. forledsan. 

lettenn (to let, hinder), A. S. lettan. 
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QO. lezhenn (to lie, mentiri), A. S. led7an. 
lhude (loudly), A. S hitde, from hléd (loud). 
libbenn (to live), A 8. libban. 
lic (like), A. 8. gelic 
lic, lich (body, corpse, cf. lyke-wake), A. S. tc. 
lif (life), bilife (quickly, belive), A. S. lif. 
lift (air, cf. Se. uft), A. 8. lyf. 
likenn (to like, please), A. S. lician (to please). 
lim (lime), A. 8. lim. 
lin (to lie, jacere), A. S. licgan, but lidh (for ligdh). 
lisste (it pleased, cf. to list}, A. 8. lyste, from lystan. 
lisstenn (to list, listen), A. 8. hlystan. 
little, def. and pl. of litell (little), A. S. lytel. 
lithe (gentle, cf. lithe), A. S. lidhe. 
lofft, in o lofft (aloft), A. S. on lyfte (in air, on high), O. N. d lopti. 
lott (lot), A. 8. Alot. 
lozhe (flame, Sc. low), A. S. lég, O. N. logi. 
luffsumm (lovesome, pleasant), from lufe (love), A. 8. lufsum, from lufe. 
lusst (lust), A. S. lust. 
lutenn (to bow, Sc lout), A. 5. litan. . 
macche (mate, consort, cf. match), A. S. gemdcca: and in same sense make 
(make, obs.), A. S. gemaca. 
meeless (meals), A. S. mal. 
menelike. (common, ef. mean), A. S. gemene. 
mann (man), menn (men), A. S. man, men. 
mare, mar (more), mest, mast (most), A. 8. πιάτα, meest. 
mede (meed, reward), A. 8. méd. 
melltenn (to melt), A. S. meltan. 
menenn (to moan), A. S. menan. 
menenn (to mean), A. S. menan. 
meoc, mec (meek), O. N. miuk-r (lenis). 
messe (mass), A. S. mdsse, Lat. missa. 
miccle, pl. of.mikell (mickle, much), A. 8. micel. 
middell (middle), A. S. middel. 
mile (mile), A. S. mil. 
mille (milk), A. 8. mile, meolc. 
min, mi (mine, my), A. 8. min. 
minnstre (minster), A. S. mynster, Lat. monasteritum. 
misstenn (they missed), A. S. missan (to miss). 
mod (mood), A. 8. méd. 
mone (moon), A. 8. ména. 
muth (mouth), A. 8. midh. 
narrwe, def. and pl. of naru (narrow), A. S. nearu. 
ned (need), A. S. nyd, néd. . 
neddre (adder, for nadder), A. S. nddre. 
nedle (needle), A. S. needl. 
neh (nigh), A. S. nedh, néh. 
neow, new (new), A. S. niwe, neowe, with short vowel. 
ner (nearly), O. N. ner ; also ner (nearer), A. S. nedr, comp. of nedh. 
nett (net), A. δ. net. 
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0. niththrenn (to luwer, cf. nether), A. 8. nidherian, from nidher. 

off (of), A. 8. of. 

offrenn (to offer, sacrifice), A. S. offrian, Lat. offerre. 

offte (oft), A. S. oft. 

ollfenntess (gen., camel’s), A. S. offend (camel), from Gr. ἐλέφας (elephant). 

om (on), A. 8. on. 

028 (oz), A. 8. oxa. 

pappe (nipple, pap), Lat. papilla. 

paradis (paradise), Lat. paradisus. 

pin (pain, Sc. pine), pinenn (to pain, cf. to pine), A. S. pin, pinian. 

pitt (pit), in hellepitt (hell-pit), A. S. pyt (puteus, fovea). 

ploh (plough), Dutch ploeg, Ο. Ν. plég-r. 

posstell (apostle), A. 8. apostol, Lat. apostolus. 

preost, prest (priest), A. S. predst, Lat. presbyter. 

racchess (scenting-hounds, cf. rach), A. 8. rdcc. 

red (counsel, Sc. rede), reedenn (to counsel, Sc. rede), A. 5. red, redan. 

refenn (to rob, reave, bereave), A. S. redfian. 

ramm (ram), A. S.‘ram. 

rann (ran), A. S. ran, from rinnan (to run). 

raanc (rank, luxuriant), A. S. rane. 

rap (rope), A. 8. rdp. 

recenenn (to reckon), A. 8. .recenian. 

recless (incense, cf. reek), also reccless, A. 8. récels, from récan, redcan (to reek). 

redenn (to read), A. ὃ. rédan. 

reddenn (to rid), A. S. hreddan. 

rekkenn, reckenn (to reck), reckeles (reckless), A. 8. récan, réceleds. Vowel 
shortened in O. and E. 

reowenn (to rue, repent), direwenn, A. 5. hreéwan. 

resste (rest), A. §. rest, rdst. 

thof, rof (roof), A. 8. kréf. 

ridenn (to ride), A. S. rédan. 

rime (number, metre, cf. rhyme), A. S. rim (number). 

rippenn (to tear, spoil, cf. to rip), A. S. ryppan (or rypan 1). 

risenn (to rise), ras {rose), A. 8. risan, rds. 

rode (rood, cross), A. S. réd. 

rote (root), O. N. rét, A. 8. wrdtan (to root). 

rukh (rough), A. S. hresh, hreéw: shortened in O. and E., see Ῥ. 74. 

rum (room), A. 8. ram. 

run (secret converse, cf. roun and vai), A. 5. rin. 

saccles (guiltless, cf. sackless), A. S. sacleds. 

sete (seat), A. S. set (insidiae). 

sdre (sorely), A. 8. sére, from sdr (sore). 

sawenn (to sow), A. 8. sdwan. 

sawle (soul), A.S. sdwel, sdul, * 

scrennkenn (to supplant, make shrink), A.S. dscrencan, from scrincan (to 
shrink). 

scribe (scribe), Lat. scriba. 

sed (seed), A. 8. sed. 

sekenn (to seek), A. S. sdcan. 
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O. sellenn (to sell), A. 8. sellan, syllan (to give). 
sellf (self), A. S. self, sylf. 
semenn (to seem), A. S. séman (to make agreeable). 
sennde (he sent), from sendenn, A. S. sende, from sendan. 
bisennkenn (to sink, trans.), A. 5. sencan, from sincan. 
seoffne, seffne, also se(v)fenn (seven), A. S. seofon. 
seon, sen (to see), A. S. sedn. 
serrzhe (sorrow), A. S. sorg. 
settenn (to set), A. S. settan. 
settledd (seated, settled), A. 8. setlan (to settle). 
sexe (six), sertene (sixteen), sextiz (sixty), A. S. six, sixtyne, sixtig. 
shefess (sheaves), A. S. scedf. 
sheethe (sheath), A. S. scadh, sceddh. 
shewenn (to show), A. S. scedwian (to view). 
shall (shall), shollde (should), A. S. sceal, sceolde. 
shannkess (legs, shanks), A. 8. scanc, scanca. 
shene (sheen, adj.), A. S. scyne, scéne. 
shep (sheep), A. S. scedp, scép. 
shifftedenn (they divided, cf. to shift), A. δ. sciftan (to divide). 
shinenn (to shine), shan (shone), A. S. scinan, scdn. 
shir (sheer, pure), A. S. scér. 
shothwang (shoe-latchet), A. S. sced, scé (shoe). 
shrifenn (to shrive), shriffte (shrift), A. S. scitfan, scrifi. 
shrud (clothing, cf. shroud), A. S. scréd. 
sibb (kin, Se. sib), A. S. sib. 
sikenn (to sigh), A. S. sican. 
sillferr (silver), A. S. seolfor, silfor. 
sinne (sin), A. S. syn. 
sinnkenn (to sink), sunnkenn (sunken), A.S. sincan, suncen. 
siththenn (sithence, since), A. S. sidhdhan (stdhdhan ?). 
sittenn (to sit), satt (sat), A. S. sittan, sét. 
skill (skill), O. N. skil (distinction, distinct notion). 
skinn (skin), A. δ. scinn, O. N. skinn. 
slap (sleep), slepenn (to sleep), A. S. slap, slepan. 
slan (to slay), sloh (slew), AS. sledn, εἰδή. 
slaw (slow), A. ὅδ. sidw. 
sleh (cunning, sly), O. N. sleg-r. 
sloth (track, cf. sleuth-hound), O. N. slédh. 
smacc (savor, smack), A. S. smdc. 
smec (smoke), A. S. sméc, from smedécan. 
smethe (smooth), A. S. smédhe. 
smitenn (to smite), A. S. smitan. 
sone (soon), A. S. βόπα. 
soth (sooth), A. S. sddh. 
spache (speech), A. S. spreec, spec. 
sped (speed), A. S. spéd. 
spell (utterance, cf. spell), spelldrenn (to spell), A. S. spel, spellian. 
step (steep), A. S. stedp. 
staff (letter, cf. stag), A. S. staf, 
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Ο. stallwurrthliz (stoutly, cf. stalwart), A. 8. stdélweordh. 
stan (stone), A. S. stdn. 
stanndenn (to stand), A. 8. standan. 
steorenn, sterenn (to direct, steer), A. S. steéran. 
stikkess (sticks), A. S. stycce, sticce (piece). 
stille, still (still, quiet), A.S. stille. 
stinnch (stench), A. S. stinc. 
stinnkenn, stannc, stunnkenn, (to stink, stank, stunk,) A. 85. stincan, stanc, stuncen. 
stinntenn (to cease, cf. to stint), A. S. stintan (to blunt). 
stream (stream), in waterrstrem, A. S. stredm. 
strete (street), A. S. stret, Lat. strata (via). 
strenncthe (strength), from strang (strong), A. S. strengdhu, from strang. 
streon, stren (race, cf. strain), stre(o)nenn (to beget), A. 8. streénan (procreare). 
stunnt (stupid, cf. stunt), A. S. stunt (blunt, stupid), from stiatan. 
suhh3henn (to sigh, cf. sough), origin uncertain. 
_summ (some), A. S. sum. 
sunne (sun), rarely siine, A. S. sunne. 
sur (sour), A. 8. sur. 
susstress (ststers), A. S. sweostor, swustor. 
suth (south), A. S. sudh. 
swelltenn (to dic, cf. to swelt, swelter), A. S. sweltan. 
swet (sweet), A. S. swete. 
swift (swift), A. S. swift. 
swille (suck), A. S. swyle, swile. 
swin (swine), A. 8. swin. 
swinnc (labor, O. Εἰ. swink), A. S. swine. 
swollzhenn (to swallow), A. S. swelgan. 
teechenn (to teach), A. S. tecan. 
tamenn (to generate, to teem), A. 5. tyman, téman, from tedm { progeny). 
tress (tears), A. S. tedr. 
takenn (token), tacnenn (to betoken), A. S. tdcen, tdcnian. 
tellenn (to tell), A. S. tellan. 
temmple (temple), A. 8. tempel, Lat. templum. 
temmpredd (tempered), A. S. temprian (temperare). 
tende (tenth, cf. -teenth in thirteenth, etc.), A. 5. teédha, O. N. thundi, Frisic 
tianda : cf. also Sc. teinds (tithes). 
tene (ten, cf. -teen in thirteen, etc.), A. S. tyn, tén. 
tene (injury, vexation, O. E. teen), A. S. tedn, teéne. 
ther (there), A. S. ther. 
thann (than), A. 8. thonne. 
thanne, thann (then, when), A. S. thonne, thdnne. 
thannkenn (to thank), A. S. thancian. 
thatt (that, conj.), A. 8. that. 
thennkenn (to think), A. 8. thencan, thencean. 
theos, thes (thighs), A. S. thedh, thes. 
thin, thi (thine, thy), A. S. t/.in. 
thinnkethth (seems, cf. methinks), A. S. thync(e)an, thinc(e)an, 
thiss (this), A. S. this. 
threapenn (to chide, Sc. threap), A. S. thredpian. 
14 
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O. threfald (threefold), A. S. thrifeald. 

threnngdenn (they thronged), A. 8. threngan, from thringan. 

thresshenn (to thresh), A. S. therscan. 

thrifenn (to thrive), thraf (throve), O. N. thrifask, threifsk. 

thusennde (thousand), A. S. thasend. 

thuss (thus), A. S. thus. 

tid (time, cf. tide, even-tide), A. S. téd. 

all (tll), O. N. til. 

time (time), A. S. tima. 

timmbrenn (to build, cf. timber), A. S. timbran, from timber. 

tithennde (tidings), from A. S. tidian (to betide, befall). 

towarrd (toward), A. S. téweard. 

tradd (he trod), from tredenn (to tread), A. 8. tréd, from tredan. 

trapp (trap), A. S. treppe. 

tun (town), A. S. tin. 

twafald (twofold), from twa (two), A. S. tod. 

twellf (twelve), A. S. twelf. 

bitwenenn (between), A. 8. betwedénan. 

twennti3 (twenty), A. S. twentig. 

twinne (twin), A. 8. getwinne. 

unn- (un-, negative prefix), A. S. un-. 

unnderr (under), A. S. under. 

upp, uppe (up), A. S. up; O. upponn (upon), A. 8. uppan. 

ure (our), A. S. ure. 

uss (us), A. S. ds; shortened in O. and E. 

ut, ute (out), A. 8. ut, tte; O. abutenn (about), A. S. bitan. 

utterlike (outwardly, cf. utterly), A. S. utor, uttor (outer, ulter). 

wac (weak), A. 8. wdc. 

wede (clothing, cf. weed), A. S. wed, wede. 

wannt (wanting), O. N. van-t, neut. of van-r, A. 8. wana (defect): hence O. 
wanntethth (wanteth). 

wass (was), werenn (were), A. S. wads, weron. 

wasshenn (to wash), A. S. wascan. 

wawenn (woes), pl. of wa, A. 8. wdwan, pl. of wdwe, from wd (adv. and in- 
[61]. wo). 

waxenn (to war, grow), also warrenn, A. 8. weaxan. 

wecche (watching), A. S. wdcce. 

weddenn (to wed), A. S. weddian. 

well (adv., well), also wel (Sc. weel), A. S. wel (bene). 

welle, dat. of wel (a well), A. S. well and wella (fons). 

wenenn (to ween, think), A. S. wénan. 

wennchell (child, cf. wench), A. S. wincel (proles), wencle (ancilla). 

wennde (he went), from wendenn (to go, wend), A. S. wende, from wendan. 

wepenn (to weep), A. S. wépan. 

wesst (west), A. S. west. 

wheer (where), A. S. hwer. 

whete (wheat), A. S. hwete. 

whanne, whann (when), rarely whane, A. S. hwonne, hwdane. 

whatt (what), A. S. hwat. 

whellp’(whelp), A. 8. hwelp. 
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O. wheol, whel (wheel), A. 8. hwedl. 

wheththr (whether), A. S. hwddher. 

whil (while), whilumm (whilom), A. δ. hitl, dat. pl. hwilum. 

whille (which, Sc. whilk), A. S. hwwyle. 

wicche crafftess (witchcrafts), A. S. wicce (witch). 

wicke, wikke (wicked), probably connected with A. S. wiccian (to bewitch). 

wid (wide), A. 8. wid. 

widdwe (widow), also widewe, A. S. widwe, wydewe. 

wif (woman, wife), A. S. wif 

wiless (wiles), A. S. wil. 

wille (will, subst.), A. S willa. 

willt (thou wilt), wollde (would), from wilenn, A. S. wilt, wolde, from willan. 

win (wine), A. 8. win. 

winndwenn (to winnow), A. S. windwian. 

winnenn (to toil, win), wann (he won), wunnenn (won), A. S. winnan, wan, wun- 
nen. 

winnterr (winter), A. S. winter. 

wis (wise, prudent), A. S. ws. 

wise (wise, manner), A. S. wise. 

wiss (certainly, cf. 7 wis, O. E. ywiss), A. 8. gewis. 

wisste (he wist, knew), from witenn (to wit, O. E. to weet), A. S. wiste, from 
witan, 

withth (with, prep.), A. S. widh (against, towards). 

withthess (withes), A. S. widhig (willow), O. N. widhi-r; vowel shortened in 
O. and E. ΄ 

witt (knowledge, wit), A. S. wit; also O. witt (know thou), A. S. wrt. 

wittness (witness), A. S. witnes (witnes 7). 

wokenn (they woke, watched), from wakenn, A. S. wdcon, from wacan. 

wrath (wroth, adj.), A. S. wrddh: for wraththe (wrath), see p. 83. 

wrecche (wretch), A. S. wrdcca, wrecca. 

wrejenn, wrezhenn (to accuse, bewray), A. S. wrégan. 

writenn (to write), wrat (wrote), A. S. writan, wrdt. 

woritt (writ), A. 8. writ. 

wulle (wool), A. 8. wull. 

wunnderr (wonder), A. 8. wundor. 

3ellp (boast, cf. yelp), A. S. gilp, gelp. 

ger (year), A. S. gedr. 

gett (gets), from 3etenn, A. 8. git, from gitan. 

3:0) (give), impv. of 3ifenn, A. S. gif, from gifan. 

5:7 (if), also iff, A. 8. gif 

gol ( Yule, Christmas), A. 8. gedl. 

gonnd (yonder), bizonndenn (beyond), A. 8. geond. 

gunngre (younger), from 3ung, rarely 3unng, A. 8. gyngra, from geong. 

gure (your), A. S. edwer. 

guw (you), A. 8. edw. 


V.—Anglo-Saron and Early English Pronunciation. 
Br FRANCIS A. MARCH, 


PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

The Anglo-Saxons, Old Saxons, and Icelanders mark off 
their poetry into verses by the rhythmic repetition of letters. 
The most common form of it is alliteration, the repetition of 
the same initial sound in the first accented syllables of certain 
words. 

The Common Narrative verse in Anglo-Saxon consists of 
two sections, and in a perfect verse two syllables of the first 
section and one of the second begin with an alliterating sound. 
If this be a consonant sound, it must be the same in all the 
syllables ; following consonants of a combination need not be 
repeated, though sc, sp, and sé usually go together. 

It would seem then that alliteration may furnish some evi- 
dence of the pronunciation of the consonants in Anglo-Saxon 
and Early English, first, as to what consonants are sounded 
alike; secondly, as to the order in which the consonants of 
any combination were uttered. 

Mr. A. J. Ellis in his great work on Early English pronun- 
ciation gives the sounds of all the letters in Anglo-Saxon and 
English, and wishes to bring together all the evidence con- 
nected with the subject, but neither he nor any of his critics, 
so far as I have seen, have directed their attention to allitera- 
tion. There are several combinations as to which the evi- 
dence from this source seems to be decisive against his repre- 
sentation of their sound. 

1. The initial combinations Al, hn, hr, hw, he believes to 
have been pronounced lh, nh, rh, wh. But these are frequent 
alliterating letters all through the Anglo-Saxon poetry, and 
regularly alliterate with ὦ alone, or with other combinations 
beginning with 4. I will cite a single example from each of 
the three great sources, Beowulf, Cedmon, and Cynewulf. 

Hl. Wé purh Ἰιο ἀπε hige hidford pinne. Bedw 267. 


and té heofnum up = hiledre rérdon. Cad. 1675. 
hleatre behworfen, ah in hele ceafl. Andreas, 1705. 
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Hn. heord-weordunge hnéhran rince. Bebw. 952. 
Gyld mé mid hyldo pet ic pé hnedw ne wes. Cred. 2823. 


Hr. habban on healse hring-weordunge. Bedw. 3017. 
habban wolde, und rh. df σε. Cred. 1360. 
hlude for hergum: hrefn weorces gefeah. Elene, 110. 
Hw. after haleda hryre hwate Scyldingds? Bedw. 2052. 
heft mid hringa gespanne. Hwearf him eft nider. Ced. 762. 
hdlig under hrusan, pe gé hwile nu. Elene, 625. 

Such is the regular alliteration. There are a few lines in 
which Aw may alliterate with w. Thus in Psalms, Ixxxii. 10, 
the three words wagnes : hweél :: windes occur, and in 
Psalms, οὐ]. 28, windes : hweodu :: weordad, where hw may 
be the sccond alliteration in the first section; but it is to be 
noted that a very large number, more than a third of all the 
verses in Anglo-Saxon poetry, have but one alliterating word 
in the first section, and that these verses are therefore com- 
plete without counting the Aw as a rime. 

There are also a few lines haviug both w and A as possible 
alliterations to hw, where w is in the foot which oftenest rimes: 


hwate Scyldingds : gewdt him hdm ponon. Bedw. 1601. 


In the following verse there is no alliteration except be- 
tween word and hwile, or very light particles: 


Ne mdgon gé pd word gesédan pe σᾶ hwile nu on unriht. Elene, 582. 


It would be easy to emend the few lines of this kind; but 
they are not numerous enough to throw doubt on the cur- 
rent pronunciation, and I am inclined to believe that some of 
them do really represent an exceptional pronunciation of the 
poet or scribe who gave the pocm its last touches. There are 
other indications that in some dialects ὦ was going silent. A 
few verses are found where a word beginning with a vowel 
alliterates with one in ὦ followed by a vowel :— 

se pisne Ar — hhider onsende. Andreas, 1606. 
edum ceorle hondslyht giofan. Bedw. 2972. 

See also more examples cited by Heyne, Beowulf, page 102, 
note on line 2930, none of which however are as sure as might 
be wished, as, indeed, is the case with those here cited. On 
the whole, the handful of irregularities in the riming of hw and 
A serve to assure us that the poets really followed the suund 
as they heard it. 
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Mr. Ellis also holds that in the initial combinations of w, 
the w is secondary ; that wi, wr were ὦ and r labialized as in 
French loz, rot. But w is the alliterating letter :— 


wépnum gewurdad. pd pdr wionc healed. Bedw.331. 
δᾶ pat for wlence and for wonhygdum. Ced. 1673. 
wigspéd wid wrddum_ purh pet wlitige tred. Elene, 165. 
Wederé peéden wrece leornédde. Bedw. 2336. 

on pds wer-pedde wraccan ldste. Cd. 2822 

and pd wig-preece on gewritu setton. Elene, 658. 

To this evidence from Anglo-Saxon may be added that from 
Old Saxon and Old Norse; all these combinations are com- 
mon in the Heliand, and those beginning with 4 are common 
in the Edda, and the alliteration is the same as in Anglo- 
Saxon. Single examples will suffice. From the Heliand 
(ed. Heyne, 1866) :— 

endi mid hiluttrun trewun. Ward thé the hélago gést. 291. 

holdan hérron, hnég imu tegegnes. 2419. 

an thea héton hel hriwig-méde. 4448. 

Ak thea métun hwerban an that himiles lioht. 1920. 

umbi thiu word an gewinne: stédun wlanka man. 3928. 

theré war-sagoné word thém wrekkiun sagda. 631. 
From the Edda (ed. Liining, 1859) :— 

Hliods bid ek allar helgar kindir. Voluspa, 1. 

er vit hérmug tvau hnigum at rinum. Gudrun, 8. 4. 

Valdi henni Herfodr hringa ok men. Voluspa. 23. 

Hvern létu petr héfdi skemra. Hmiskvida, 15. 

When we consider how important a part alliteration plays 
in the history of these tongues, how old and deep its work is, 
it seems necessary to admit that these peoples must have 
heard the alliterating sounds as first and most emphatic in 
their combinations, and that for all literary purposes, at least, 
transliterations of the old texts should preserve the priority 
of the riming letters. 

In the Early English alliterative poems, as fast as these 
combinations change their pronunciation, the words with 
which they alliterate change. The ἃ of h/ and fr is no longer 
written, and lord, of course, alliterates with 1, ring with r. 
Wh alliterates with w :—- 


And pere mi3te pow wite, if pow wolt which pei been alle. Vision of P. P. ii. 44. 
And with him to wonye with wo while God is in heuene. ii. 106. 
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I should expect the Anglo-Saxon alliteration of hw to be 
preserved in Old English of the northern dialect. In the 
latest alliterative poems we still find wil, wr, riming with w: 


Lo, suche a wrakful wo for wlatsum dele3. Deluge, 307. 
That I mizht worchen his wille pat wrou3ht me to man. Vision of P. P. i. 82. 


This brings wr down to Chaucer’s time : 
He was a wel good wright, a carpenter, Cant. Tales, Prologue. 614. 


A similar examination of Anglo-Saxon and Early English 
alliteration assures us of the pronunciation of cn = kn, gn, 
and other initial combinations, about which however there is, 
I believe, no difference of opinion. 

There is some question as to the sound of 6, se. g, p, d, and 
the rune called wen, which the Germans generally transliter- 
ate by v, and the English by w. 

It has been thought by some that ce was sounded like ch, 
that in ceaster (English -chester), for example, from Latin 
castrum, the ce is the Celtic notation for ch. But the allitera- 
tion shows that the poets did not discriminate it, nor c before 
t, y, from the regular c= k: 


peet sid ceaster hider on pds cneorisse. Andreas, 207. 
of Caldéa_ censtre dlédde. Caod. 2200. 
his cymé kalend ceorlum and eorlum. Menolog. 31. 


and so often. But in Piers Ploughman such words are spelt 
with ch and alliterate only with each other or French ch : 


For in charnel atte chirche cherles ben yuel to knowe. vi. 50. 
And pat chaude or plus chaud _for chillyng of here mawe. vi. 313. 


while ¢ before e, t, y, in French words alliterates with 8. 

Ac panne swore Symonye and cyuile bothe. ii. 168. 

Se when followed by a parasitic 6 is by many pronounced 
sh. But in Anglo-Saxon poetry all gc’s are alike : 


Swd scridende gesceapum hweorfad. Traveler, 135. 
scearp scyldwiga gescdd witan. Bedw. 288. 


while in Early English such words alliterate only with each 
other or with 8: 


I «hope me in shroudes as 7 α shepe were. Vision of P. P., Prol. 2. 
Mowe be siker pat her sowle shall wende to heuene. i. 130. 
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There are some words in which ge represents t-consonant 
(English y) of other languages: geong has corresponding 
words in Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic, German, beginning with the . 
sound y; in English it is young and in Anglo-Saxon it is 
sometimes spelt zwng. But this word, like other similar 
words alliterates freely with all words beginning with g: 

geong : geardum :: God. Beow. 13. 
gedgode :: gledwdst. (πὰ. p. 221, 1. 

And so other words, foreign proper names especially, even 

retaining their spelling with ¢; 
Iacobes :: géde. Psalms, 1xxxvi. 1. 
Iordane :: gréne. Crd. 1921. : 

In Early English a large number of words with the y-sound 
initial came in from the Norman and alliterated with each 
other. The Anglo-Saxon stragglers varied awhile, but finally 
went over to the Normans. It seems probable therefore that 
g in these words, as certainly in others, was intended to rep- 
resent some palatal sound, either the same as g in go, or so 
like it as to have not been clearly discriminated from it. 

It has been generally believed that αἰ represents the sonant 
th = dh which we have in thine, other, smooth, and the rune p, 
the surd in thin, loveth. But it seems to be admitted that so 
far as actual use in the manuscripts is concerned, they are 
mere calligraphic variations, like the two forms of Greek 
sigma; and we find that the words which in English begin 
with dh alliterate freely with those which begin with th: pine 
(thine) alliterates with ge-peahtunge (thinking), Psalms, liv. 
13; pene (that), with purstige (thirsty), Ps. lxi. 4; ponan 
(thence) with Zhrdcia (Thrace), Meters, 26, 22 ; and the like. 

The regular shifting is from surds to sonants. Wherever 
the English has surd ¢4 the presumption is that the Anglo- 
Saxon also had it; but the English sonant is a natural weak- 
ening of a surd, and is of no grect weight against the evidence 
of alliteration. 

A surd and sonant do not combine in the same syllable. 
We may be sure that the ending of the third person singular 
of the indicative present of syncopated forms of surd roots is 
surd: pinep (thinketh) and like words, end in a surd th. 
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There are other euphonic laws which indicate that ἐΐ rather 
than dh was the common sound in Anglo-Saxon, final as well 
as initial. (See March’s Comparative Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon, ὃ 194.) 

There is no Latin word in Anglo-Saxon poetry beginning with 
vorw. The general law of shifting is in favor of the sound 
of English w rather than the German, since the German w is 
a weakening of the English. The sonant continuous labial 
represented in Anglo-Saxon by f between two vowels, and 
which has changed to v in English, probably resembled the 
present German w = bh, an unstable transition sound from 
δῖον. 

Alliteration throws little light on the vowels. The poets 
prefer to have riming vowels differ. There seems little room 
for any wide divergence from the sounds accepted in Germany 
and America, and set forth with such accumulation of proofs 
by Mr. Ellis. The laws of change in vowel sounds make it 
doubtful whether the pure a sound ever obtained any general 
currency among people of Saxon traditions in words where 
we find it already weakened in Anglo-Saxon. The Normans 
perhaps did not adopt in their speech, and did not try to ex- 
press in their spelling those modifications of the α sound 
which the Anglo-Saxons distinguished by @, ea, 6, ο, ἃ; but 
we know that these very tendencies to change a towards e on 
the one hand and o on the other have been active and modi- 
fied a large part of the language, and it is likely that the 
progress has on the whole gone on ever since the Anglo-Saxon 
times, and that grammars and dictionaries which represent 
the Roman a as in general use in such words in the reign of 
Elizabeth, speak rather for the court and the college tham for 
the folks at home. 


15 





VI.—Some Notes on Ellis’s Early English Pronunctation.* 
Br CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED 


‘¢ne volume of this book was noticed in the North Amert- 
can Review rather more than a year ago, since which time 
two of the remaining three volumes have appeared. 

Our first feeling in connection with the work is one of ex- 
cusable national pride. It is, partially at least, a publication 
of the Chaucer Society, and ong of the principal supports of 
the Chaucer Society is Professor Child of Harvard, who had 
already so well merited of the republic of letters by bringing 
about the Percy Reprint. And it is gratifying to find our 
countryman’s deserts so freely and gratefully acknowledged 
in England. The current report of the Chaucer Society says: 
ἐς The active help of Professor Εἰ. J. Child, of Harvard, has 
been continued ; to him we owe nearly all our fresh mem- 
bers. The enlightenment of the managers of public libraries 
in the United States contrasts favorably with the disregard of 
our work by the librarians, or rather library-committees of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The society has twenty public 
libraries subscribing to it in the United States, against eight 
in England, one in Ireland, and none in Scotland.” 

I think we oughi to rejoice in these things and to give them 
full prominence without being deterred by any bugbear of 
mutual admiration or self-praise. The American philologist 
has an up-hill task. He is much less encouraged by both the 
general public and individuals than the professors of the posi- 
tive and mechanical sciences are. Ue finds fewer like-minded 
men. He needs all the support he can get. 

On the very first page of the first chapter of Mr. Ellis’s 


* On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and Chau- 
cer, containing an investigation of the correspondence of writing with speech in England, 
Jrom the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded by a systematic notation of 
all spoken sounds by means of the ordinary printing type. Including a re-arrangement 
of Professor F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and 
reprints of the rare tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By ALEXANDER J. Extis, F.R.S.,F.S. A., Fellow of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, formerly Scholar of Trinity Colleye, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1837, ὅ:-., &c., ὁ Ὁ. 
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book we find a statement which deserves wide circulation, as 
it helps to correct some erroneous ideas which have lately 
come into vogue. ‘ We speak,” says Mr. E., “‘ of the ‘dead’ 
languages of Greece and Rome, unconscious that our own 
English of a few years back has become as dead to us.”” This 
is perfectly true, and true in a wider sense than our author 
uses it, because he had only occasion, for his purpose, to em- 
ploy it with reference to pronunciation and idiom. We have 
often heard it asserted within a few years, and especially by 
what I may call the phonetic interest, that the difference not 
merely between present and early English, but between the 
former and Anglo-Saxon, is almost entirely and solely a differ- 
ence of orthography. Of which popular error I hardly think 
it necessary to go into a deliberate and detailed confutation 
before this body. No one with even a moderate knowledge 
of the subject, having before his eyes Havelok the Dane and 
King Henry III.’s Proclamation (to go no further back than 
the 13th century), could seriously and honestly maintain such 
ἃ proposition. 

But before examining the body of the work we must care- 
fully scrutinize the introduction, containing the palaeotype, the 
author’s system of notation and literation for scientific pur- 
poses. 

It is called palaeotype because the old (Roman) types are 
used in it, without accents or diacritical marks, though some 
of the letters are turned or reversed. The elements called 
letters (though some of them are combinations of as many 
as five letters) reach the high number of 270, besides which 
there are nearly fifty tonic signs, used as suffixes. These ele- 
ments are intended to express all known sounds, not only in 
the Indo-Germanic but also in the Asiatic and African Jan- 
guages. 

While giving due praise to the remarkable industry and 
learning displayed in this system, we cannot avoid regarding 
it as somewhat cumbrous and overdone. The letters and com- 
binations are not in all cases happily chosen. @ for our ng 
has an odd and repulsive effect and ὁ for the Spanish d (which 
is either d@ or dh flat, or th sharp, according to position, and 
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certainly needed no separate sign,) may very well mislead. 
But the most puzzling is the ae diphthong. Mr. Ellis uses this, 
so far as I can make him out," to express the shortest or very 
nearly the shortest possible a, something shorter than any or- 
dinary continental form of the letter, and doubles it (σα) to 
express a prolongation of this sound, not so long or full as 
the alphaf in words like car. Now, in spite of its occurrence 
as an Anglo Saxon alplia, the diphthong ὦ is apt to be associ- 
ated in our minds with the sounds of (English) ἃ and é, rather 
than with any modification of alpha. (Thirty years ago, 
some of the professors and tutors of Yale College, and prob- 
ably of some other New England colleges, did most barbar- 
ously shorten this diphthong where it occurred in Latin ante- 
penults, but they made it ὄὅ not d.) Mr. Ellis’s use of ὦ has 
confused in one place the writer of the notice in the North Amer- 
tcan, who takes his double diphthong for (English) ἃ; and I 
once thought it had deceived Mr. Ellis himself, in writing pa- 
laeo-typically the Scotch word plaid, till 1 found afterward that 
he really supposed the word to be pronounced pladd—a singu- 
lar slip for one of his dialectic knowledge and experience.} 
But these are trifles; the main objection is to the whole 
theory of the scheme, which is like an attempt to exhaust the 
inexhaustible. Take, as the first case, the varieties of alpha 
from the shortest and thinnest (say English @) to the long- 
est and broadest (say German @) which passes gradually into 
(English) au. Between ὦ and au a delicate musical ear might 
detect an almost infinite number of shades, especially when the 
modifying power of following consonants is taken into ac- 
count.§ Mr. Ellis himself says, that ‘“ if we descended into 


* He gives as illustration man, cat, sad. But the vowel of cat is surely not the 
alpha of man.; it is rather the first syllable of manners. 

t I use alpha as a convenient term throughout for the continental or non-Eng- 
lish power of a. 

t See Scott’s rhymes, laid, plaid, maid. On a subsequent re-reading of the 
book, the conviction has been forced upon me, that Mr. Ellis is sometimes con- 
futed by his own notation and that he has brought together under his a, ee, 
sounds as different as ordinary English & and a. 

§ R, according as more or less strongly sounded, has a marked effect on a pre- 
ceding vowel. Most of us are familiar with the Irish pronunciation of horse. 
Many, perhaps most persons would express this in English letters by harse ; it is 
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every minute shade of spoken sound, the variety would be so 
interminable that all definite character would be lost” (ch. i, 
p. 19), but if he does not grasp at these interminable varieties, 
he strives to admit as many of them as possible, and in par- 
ticular to make out for each language its own distinct set of 
vowel sounds, thus increasing (as it seems to me) the 
already sufficiently. great difficulty of acquiring foreign 
tongues.° 

My own idea, I confess, is the reverse of this. In the in- 
terest of practical philology, I always try to bring together as 
many sounds of different languages as I can, making small 
account of the inadequate and often erroneous rules given in 
grammars and dictionaries. We may often find an equivalent 
which, though perhaps not scientifically accurate, is sufficient 
for practical purposes. Thus our own é may not strictly cor- 


generally thus printed by those who undertake to represent the Irish patois. 
Others might compare it to the proper name J/orace with the a elided, and might 
write it hor’ce or horrse, which last is the combination I should adopt to explain 
it to a foreigner who understood English. But many persons, as I have said, 
hear the vowel as 4. The Bath pronunciation mentioned by Mr. Ellis seems 
akin to the Irish. He was asked for a piece of card as he supposed, when the ap- 
plicant really wanted a cord. It is to be regretted that he does not state whether 
the people of Bath pronounce the r more strongly than Englishmen generally ; if 
they do, it explains the modification of the vowel. Last winter a lady who is an 
excellent linguist was reading or declaiming French verse to a sniall circle. I 
noticed that she gave a peculiar sound to 6 before r, 6. g. instead of perdu she said 
pardu, or something so near pardu that I could not express it otherwise either in 
speech or writing. When her attention was called to the peculiarity (of which 
she was of course unaware), she suggested what appeared to be the true reason of 
it, namely, that in endeavoring to avoid the common Anglo-Saxon fault of not 
sounding the continental r fully, she laid a little extra stress on it, and thus 
modified the preceding vowel. On the other hand, the suppression of r also 
modifies the vowel before it. Vide New England gal and gaal for girl, and young- 
NewYork fest for first. My German gardener calls horses, husses. ‘These are 
cases of the vowel’s being thinned. In other well-known instances, the labializa- 
tion or complete elision of the r broadens it. 


#In the distinction, elsewhere noticed, which Mr. Ellis so often and strongly 
insista on, between our we and the French oui, our i and ow and the continental 
ai and au, he has no lack of support; nevertheless 1 cannot agree with him as 
to the amount, importance, and nature of the differcnces. It seems to me that 
the diphthongal sounds are the same, that is, have the same elements; but we 
pronounce them more quickly and compactly, it being in accordance with the 
genius of our language to compress and condense diphthongs. 
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respond to the French é and its general equivalent at diph- 
thong ; but it is so near that we may consider it an equiva- 
lent. Our numeral fen does not absolutely reproduce the 
name of the distinguished French critic, but it is so near that 
no Frenchman would misapprehend it, and by adopting this 
pronunciation we avoid the common Anglo-Saxon error of 
calling him Zane, a sound which one of his countrymen might 
possibly misunderstand. The name of the French poet and 
novelist who died a few years ago, may not be exactly our 
word merry with the accent reversed, but it is very nearly so, 
and by calling it mer-ry' we avoid the danger of pronouncing 
it like our proper noun Mary with the accent reversed. 

But Mr. Ellis’s minute subdivision is not confined to the 
vowels. He has an odd theory of labialized letters and every 
initial consonant followed by the digamma sound he considers 
a distinct sound, not merely q, but dw, fw, pw, rw, &e. 
The writer of the notice in the North American has expressed 
his dissent from this conceit, but a word or two more may be 
said of it. Most of these new elements are formed by taking 
to pieces the French diphthong oz (Eng. waa or waw), in 
what I must call a most arbitrary manner. Take roi for in- 
stance: what ground is there for connecting the digammatic 
sound with the initial consonant? None whatever. It be- 
longs to the following vowel. Take away the initial r, and 
you still have the sound waw, as in ote or the first syllable 
of otseau. Take away the ὃ or the 0, and replace the r as in 
roseau, risible, and what becomes of the digamma? Mr. Ellis 
makes out a great difference between our we and the French 
out, which I consider altogether imaginary, so far as the 
hearer is concerned, which is the main point. For here, to 
parody the Eastern mot, “the speaker is one and the hearer is 
another,’ though we cannot continue the qu:tation and say, 
in all cases, that “there is no harm done.’’* Mr. Ellis’s view 
is what I should call too subjective. He is guided by the 
manner in which the sound is formed, the position of the 





* I once saw an Englishman’s pronunciation of oui expressed in French comic 
writing by ui. But this must have been a mistake, the French diphthong μὲ 
being one of the most difficult sounds to an Anglo-Saxon. 
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vocal organs. But what practically concerns the philologist 
in such cases is the effect rather than the cause. The Ger- 
man or the Charleston w may be formed by a position of the 
organs different from that which produces the ordinary v. I 
can only say that it sounds to me and to most persons like », 
and I do not see the good of calling or writing it bh. 

Apart from these general objections, I think special excep- 
tions should be taken to two particular points in the litera- 
tion, namely the notation of ¢ and ow, and of ch. The first ele- 
ment of the dipthongal sign ¢, and the diphthong ow (or ow) 
he expresses by a turned 6; but what sound he intends is 
doubtful. In the equivalent within brackets he makes it ἃ 
or a slight modification of d, to which there is no particular 
objection; but the example which he gives is the indistinct 
short vowel of dué; and he illustrates’a modification of the 
sound by the French e (muet) and eu. What analogy, not 
to say identity, is there between these indistinct sounds, 
(which we may roughly call %) and d@? It may be remarked 
here that Mr. Ellis, with what I consider his usual superfluity 
of distinction, finds two if not three different vowel sounds in 
the pronoun J, the noun eye, and the affirmative ay. 

Our ch he represents by ¢sh, as the French and German 
grammars usually do. I am convinced that this notation, ex- 
cept for final ch, is erroneous, and that the old English ortho- 
epists, wrong In 80 many respects, were right when they gave 
ti or ty as the continental representative of the sound. 

If we begin a word with ¢sh, this combination has ἃ tend- 
ency to form a syllable by itself; thus T-s-h-a-r-l-e-s would 
naturally be not Charles, but Tisharles, a dissyllable. If I 
were trying to give a Frenchman an idea of our ch in chair, I 
should refer him tothe French proper name Thiers (the name 
which so many people absurdly call Tears); it is not the exact 
equivalent of Thiers, but it comes very near. 

The proper notation of medial ch may be explained: by these 
three combinations of English words: 

hurt shoe, 
hurt you. 
her chew (chew pronounced like first syllable of choosing). 
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I think every one will admit that the second of these com- 
binations is nearer to the third than the first is, and that it 
slides into the third more readily than the first does. 

Final ch alone is accurately represented by tsh. 

The same observations apply mutatis mutandis to the nota- 
tion of our g soft and 7.* 

Some of Mr. Ellis’ foreign transliterations, as hinted in the 
palaeotypic scheme and expanded in the body of the book, 
strike me as very odd. He considers French é the representa- 
tive of our i, and would transliterate pity ἴῃ French by pété. 
One is curious to know how he would transliterate petty. I 
have already expressed my conviction (founded on a ten 
years’ residence in Paris,) that our δ΄ is the proper represen- 
tative of the French é and its equivalent (in most positions) 
ai. Thus the French word for wing (aile) is virtually our 
letter Z. 

He says that the Spanish guttural z, or in modern orthog- 
raphy 7, becomes ch (that is our sh) in French. Evidently 
Mr. Ellis never drank a Kéres Koblére in Paris. The jota 
becomes αὶ in French ; comparative philology re many 
analogies to this change. 

In Italian he has actually transposed the o aperto, and 
o chiuso making the former o and the latter au. He also 
supposes the Italian ew to be a diphthong like the Spanish ev, 
forgetting that there are no diphthongs in Italian and that 
Europa is as much a quadrisyllable as paura is a trisyllable.F 


ee ee 


* These views called forth, as as I had | anticipated, strong opposition. Professor 
Schlegel went so far as to deny any resemblance between the initial t of the word 
tiens and our initial ch, even after I had shown him in Mr. Van Name’s paper on 
the Creole Dialects that some of the West-Indian negroes had made out of tens 
bon a verb chamber or chomber “ to hold.” 

Mr. Ellis himself, while maintaining that the two sounds are “ quite distinct,” 
admits that the passage from one to the other is “ very short and swift ”’ (p. 205). 
- Practically, I put the case thus: When a given sound does not regularly exist 
in a language, but may be approximately expressed by two combinations of let- 
ters, one unfamiliar, the other familiar, by which should we translitcrate it? And 
I answer without hesitation, the latter. Even when the letter power exists but 
is not common in the connection, I prefer to use a more familiar combination, 
e. g. to transliterate keg in French by quégue. 





t If any exception to this rule can be found, it is οἱ which sometimes comes 
very near to our own οἱ (and in the most common words, such as voi) much nearer 
indeed than Mr. Ellis would probably admit. 
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The awful Dutch guttural sch he admits as a soft sound, on 
Dutch authority (one would suppose the Dutch easily pleased 
in the matter of soft sounds,) apparently because in some dia- 
lects it is pronounced like shr. 

If I am blamed for dwelling so long on this introductory 
subject of letter-notation, I can only reply that the palaeotype 
is a main thread of the work, running all through it, and con- 
stantly attracting attention, and I shall therefore take the 
liberty of going on still further in the same direction, and 
noting certain points where Mr. Ellis is in the main right, 
but not so clear or full as he might be, and where his obser- 
vations suggest additional remarks. 

In reference to the peculiar Welsh 11, he says that it is not 
the least like /Al or shl, which sound all Englishmen give it. 
He is right in saying all Englishmen, for though Shakespeare 
wrote Fluellen for Llewellyn, the th and f are so closely con- 
nected, that Shakespeare’s orthography egnnot be justly con- 
sidered an exception. How all Englishmen come to make 
this mistake he does not attempt to show, nor is his explana- 
tion of the true sound as intelligible as itis elaborate. It 
seems to be él preceded by a click or cluck, which modifica- 
tion must be sometimes inaudible, since (as he tells us) the 
word llan, when shouted from a distance, sounds like ¢lan. 

The French ll mouillé (ll preceded by 7) is merely a longz 
ory. Whatever may have been the case once, there is now 
no sound of / remaining in it. This, Mr. Ellis admits in the 
third volume, though he does not always write in the other 
volumes as if he were quite sure of it. If any one doubts 
the fact he may be convinced by these two circumstances, that 
French comic writers use the { mouillé to express an exagger- 
ated and affected pronunciation of i, ¢, g, patrille for patrie ; 
secondly, that half educated persons frequently substitute it 
for y in writing: thus a porter will spell the participle of 
avoir, aillant instead of ayant. 

The Spanish liquid 72 seems to be in a transition state. 
When medial, as in Caballo, the / is certainly sounded ; when 
initial, as in llamar it is frequently dropped. The Italian gl 
always, 1 sr in good Italian, preserves the ὦ. 

6 
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I will conclude my remarks on this part of the subject with 
some observations on the Spanish d. Mr. Ellis, on the au- 
thority of some recent Spanish grammarians, gives to this 
letter, whether initial, medial, or final, the sound of ¢h flat. 
His example is deidad, pronounced dheidhadh. The old 
grammars (I mean those in vogue forty years ago) give three 
different sounds to the Spanish d, according as it is, first, ini- 
tial or following a consonant; secondly, medial after a vowel : 
thirdly, final. In the first case the pronunciation is the same 
as that of the English letter, in the second our ἐλ flat, in the 
third our th sharp. So that each d in detdad (deidhath) 
would have a different sound. Now which of these rules is 
right, or are they both right according to their respective 
dates, and has the Spanish language undergone what we may 
call a certain amount of orthoepic degradation during the 
present century? The result of my inquiries surprised me, 
and will probably surprise some of my hearers. On the one 
hand I have not been able to satisfy myself that initial Span- 
ish αἱ is anywhere pronounced differently from our own d, or 
that final Spanish d@ ever has the sound of th flat, so that the 
old grammars may be considered more trustworthy, so far. 
than Mr. Ellis’ more recent Spanish authority.* But on the 
other hand I discovered startling traces of orthoepic degrada- 
tion. That the lower classes in South America drop the final 
dand slur over the medial, so as almost or quite to elide it, 
need not surprise us any more than their pronunciation of z 
and ὁ soft as 8, or the apparent negroism prevalent in Cuba, 
of substituting ἃ vocalized r for the strongly trilled final 7, 
e.g. amaw (or something very like it) for amar. But I was 
greatly astonished to find the same elisions and others equally 
marked, in the Spanish capital. My son who has just returned 
from Madrid, where he spent several months (having passed 
the early winter in other parts of Spain,) tells me that per- 
sons of the best society drop the final and eliminate the me- 
dial d. No one but a foreigner says usteth, the natives all say 


* Is it the most recent? He relies on Cube y Soler, 1851. I have seen guides 
published within the last ten years which insist on the pronunciation of the d 
everywhere like English d. But this, even if theoretically right must be practi- 
cally wrong. Vide infra. 
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“até. But what more surprised me was a slurring of medial 
r, the very thing which is the usual reproach against Anglo- 
Saxons in speaking the Romance tongues. And I was even 
still more struck with the elision of medial ¢ before a conso- 
nant, especially before ¢, precisely similar to what has hap- 
pened in French. The fashionable pronunciation of Madrid 
seemed to my son studiously effeminate, a deliberate weak- 
ening or dropping of the strong consonants. Mr. Hay, the 
well-known-author, tells me that the Castilians drop the final 
8 of their particles, 6. g. for greater they say, not mas grande, 
but ma grande. He was almost certain that he had heard the 
orator Castelar say lo reyes for los reyes.* In the observa- 
tions of these two gentlemen, who though liberally educated, 
and good practical modern linguists, are not professional 
philologists or even, strictly speaking, scholars, we cannot 
look for scientific accuracy, and must expect some discrepan- 
cies. Thus, my son thought that the apocope of s was con- 
fined to the lower classes, and Mr. Hay had not clearly noticed 
either the apocope or the syncope of d. 

We are now at length able to proceed to the main body of the 
work. The general results of Mr. Ellis’ elaborate investigations 
are, I believe, tolerably well known to scholars, and with two, 
or at most three exceptions, generally acquiesced in. That our 








* Castelar is, 1 understand, an Andalusian, so that his pronunciation would be 
no more test of pure Spanish usage than Patrick Henry’s would have been of 
pure English. In a subsequent conversation my son explained the case thus: 

The Andalusian dialect tends to drop final letters, even r. [Sothat the Cuban 
amaw is not a negroism, as seemed probable.] It also drops medial 5; 6. g. azul 
celete for azul celeste. This provincial pronunciation has largely invaded Madrid. 
The Spanish teachers say this is owing to the Cubans, who are mostly of Anda- 
lusian origin and have brought back their pronunciation to the capital. [Rather 
a roundabout route! but not absolutely impossible when we consider the extent 
of sectional feeling and consequent separation between the Spanish provinces, and 
the fact that Cuba is a common ground to them.] 

In respect to d, while it is sounded clearly and like our own letter as an initial 
and in the -IDO terminations, [this peculiarity Mr. Ellis has correctly noted,] it is 
dropped entirely from the -apo terminations, but without compromising the dis- 
syllable or the separate sound of the vowels. Thus prado is pra-o (or, as Mr. Ellis 
would write it pra.o). D medial. before r is th flat (dh); thus the d of podrir is the 
d of the Irishman’s dress. But some exquisites drop even this d, and say Mari 
for Dfadrid! This pronunciation, however, is generally condemned and ridiculed 
as an affectation. 
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peculiar vowel powers are of modern date; that our ancestors 
pronounced 4 as alpha, (which of the modifications of alpha 
is ἃ question of secondary importance,) € as d, i as ee, ea as 
d, ou as 00, and οἱ or oy as 00 ee, —these points may be con- 
sidered pretty well established. There is some doubt as to 
the date of the change from alpha to English ἃ. Mr. Ellis 
considers it not yet to have taken place in Shakespeare’s 
time ; others are of opinion (basing their conclusion partly on 
the same data,) that it had then taken place, Οὐ «αὖ any rate 
that the vowel was then in a transition state. As tothe early 
pronunciation of ai diphthong, the difference of opinion 18 
strongly marked. Mr. Ellis considered it to have been what 
for practical purposes we may call our i. Mr. Payne, no 
mean authority on such matters, attributes to the early diph- 
thong its present sound. The French diphthong naturally 
follows the English, as they rhyme in early verse, macaronic 
or other. Mr. Ellis, with most laudable fairness and accu- 
racy, has quoted Mr. Payne’s ipsissima verba at full length, 
so that the reader may compare both their views at lei- 
sure. Every reader must make his choice. I incline to 
Mr. Payne. Some of the instances not adduced by him, and 
on which Mr. Ellis dwells rather strongly, seem to me to con- 
firm the views of the former gentleman rather than of the 
latter; e.g. the remarkable political macaronics in the Auch- 
inlech MS. To show how obvious the medial rhyme is,I will 
read eight lines of it. [We must remark beforehand: 1st, 
that /en in the first line is for Z’on, and the verbs fere and 
defere are spelled with an e, not with az diphthong; 2d, that 
the present French nasals were much weaker then, or hardly 
existed, so that we must rhyme French and English ent; 
3d, that crey in the Sth line is for crows; 4th, that our i was 
then ee, so that fire was feer, and shire (as it still is to some 
extent in England,) sheer. ] 


‘Len peut fere et defere, ceo fait il trop souent, 
Tt nis nouper wel ne faire, perfore Engelond is shent. 
Nostre prince d’ Engletere par le consail de sa gent, 
At Westminster after pe feire maden a gret parlement. 
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La chartre fet de cyre ieo lenteink et bien le crey 

It was holde to neih pe fire and is molten al awey. 

Ore ne say mes que dire, tout i va a Tripolay, | 

Hundred, chapitle, court an shire, all hit gop a deuel wey.” 


These alternate French and English lines seem on the face 
of them to rhyme in their quatrains or double-pairs not only 
finally but medially: to pronounce with Mr. Ellis “it nis 
nouther wel ne fire’ in the second line, breaks up the rhyme.* 
I think also that Mr. Ellis’ explanation of the connection be- 
tween the diphthongs az and ot in French (given it is true in 
another writing, but not contradicted in this book, and about 
which we shall have more to say,) tellsagainst him here. Mr. 
Payne considers that in Norman and Early English, at, ay, 
ev, ey, and even their reversed forms, za, ἴ6, had the sound of ὦ, 
as well as ea and ae; in short he holds to what we may call 
an etacism in old French.t 


= ———— —— aes A elo et 


* The rhyme “ lasteth ay,” “ miserere mei” (Ellis, p. 447), I take to be a make- 
shift rhyme of a monosyllable with a dissyllable, such as share and layer would be 
now. 

t The sound of é and its general equivalent αἱ dipthong in modern French 1 
presume to be of late introduction ; and this is apparently assumed by both dis- 
putants. 

If we can trust De Saint Lien — who styled himself Gentilthomme Bourbonnats, 
Anglicised his name into Holyband and published The French Littleton in 1609,— 
the diphthong must then have been in the transition state. He gives no fewer 
than three different sounds to αἱ or ay. First, that of é in the final syllable of the 
future indicative, in ay (present of avoir) and s¢ais (present of savoir) Secondly, 
‘* the first person of the first perfect [what is now usually called the preterit definite] 
is sounded as it is written.”” Whatever this may mean, the distinction is really cu- 
rious. It is intelligible enough that aimerais (conditional) = aimere, while aimerai 
(future) = aimeré; but on what principle could the final syllables of the preterit 
and the future (aimai, aimerai,) be differently pronounced? Thirdly, in all other 
cases, ‘‘sound it as gaye [gay] gapiny,” that is evidently our a. 

A writer in The Academy has pointed out the etymological difference of é and ὁ, 
the latter representing a Latin @ while the former represents a Latin e. But his 
inference that these two e’s have exchanged their original sounds is very question- 
able. I cannot bring myself to believe that mére, pére were ever pronounced like 
the first syllables of Mféry, périr, or of our own merry, perry. 

There is another point connected with the English diphthong αἱ which ought 
not to be passed over; so I shall introduce it here, though it comes in somewhat 
clamsily. The old standard dictionaries (Walker, &.) give five sounds of English a, 
the four which are familiar and obvious, and a fifth, “ the sound of αἱ in fair.”” No 
difference exists at present between fare and fair in the pronunciation of Englishmen 
or Americans, and this fifth sound of a is either an anachronism or a mere fantasy 
Which is it¢ When I ventilated this question twenty years ago, Professor Halde- 
man threw out a suggestion that the English of the last century gave a French sound 
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But the most disputed of Mr. Ellis’ points is the French 
sound of τ, which is attributed to our w, both long and short, 
until after Shakespeare’s time. If he is correct, the change 
that has occurred is most extraordinary ; the French uw is now 
not only so foreign to the Anglo-Saxons that they cannot 
(without much effort and instruction and practice) pronounce 
it, but they have not a conception of what it is like; and at 
this day there are dozens of poetasters in this country, and 
not a few in the mother country who imagine (judging from 
their practice) that French words like perdu and plus rhyme 
with English words like you and through; they might almost 
as well rhyme them to bee and flee. Mr. Ellis, however, 
would say that this assertion is too broad, the sound does 
exist in Anglo-Saxendom, to wit, in Scotland and in some of 
the English counties. I am by no means sure that this Low- 








to ai, pronouncing fair, for instance, like the first syllable of ferry. Iam notaware 
of his reasons for this hypothesis, nor can I find any direct reference to such a pro- 
nunciation in Mr. Ellis; but there is ἃ circumstance which bears on this point 
indirectly though it can hardly be said to confirm Prof. Haldeman’s view. In the 
last centary cheerful and chair full were sufficiently alike in sound to give rise to 
a bad conundrum noticed by Mr. Ellis “ Why is a fat man a merry man?” “ Be- 
cause he is a cheer-ful.”” Now ΟἿΣ first impulse is to refer this to the pronunciation 
of chair as cheer, which we know was then current to some extent in England, as 
indeed it is to this day in South Carolina and possibly in some other Southern 
States. I am unable to satisfy myself how far this pronunciation extended, 
whether it included all words in which ai is followed by 7, whether it included any 
in which ai is not followed by 7, but there are indications in the literature of the 
day that so far as it did prevail, it was the result of a reaction against a Hibernian 
attempt to revise the archaism of ἃ for ea diphthong, which is a well-known Hi- 
bernicism to the present day. But another mode of explaining the conundrum 
occurs tome. The pronunciation cherfd was known in 1780 and is still known 
in England, and indeed is conformable to the analogy and genius of the Jan- 
guage, which shurtens in compounds the long vowel of the simple, know, know!- 
edge ; vine, vinyard; Whitby from white, and even Whitsunday from white — if that 
be the true derivation of the word which, however, is doubtful. Now we know 
that final r in English is utterly destructive of the sound of é changing it into the 
indistinct %, whether the final syllable be or be not accented. Is it not then possible 
that Englishmen of the last century in trying to give the at some such [theoreti- 
cal] sound as Prof. Haldeman supposes, may have run it into ὥ. It is entirely 
odd to suppose our great grandfathers talking of a fur day and sitting on a chur ; 
yet it is equally strange to supposc them sitting on a cherr in a ferr day; and if we 
reject both these, I see no third alternative except to pronounce this fifth sound of 
a altogether imaginary, and the old lexicographers under a delusion when they 
nvented it. 
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land Scotch ut ig the French u; but allowing it to be identi- 
cal, 1 do not admit the inference; for the Lowland Scotch was 
a very peculiar dialect of English, resembling, indeed, that of 
the border counties, but very distinct from the midland and 
Southern varieties. As to the Devon, Mr. Ellis confesses 
(note on pp. 635-6, chap. vii) that the sound in this dialect 
is vague and indeterminate, sometimes verging on 00, more 
frequently on his oe oe, that is the French ex long as in jetine 
“fasting,” or the long sound of that indistinct vowel which 
we usually consider as %.* The evidence of the 16th and 17th 
century orthoepists is very conflicting, as we might expect, 
considering the frequent confusions and errors which occur in 
our so much more enlightened days. It is certainly annoying 
and perplexing to find two men of the same locality, educa- 
tion and social position, contradicting each other point blank, 
as in the case of Wallis and Wilkins. The critic of the North 
American thinks that in such a strait we should prefer the 
writer who states that a foreign sound is strange and difficult 
to his own people; but it would hardly be safe to adopt this 
rule broadly and without limitation. However, the very ut- 
most weight which we can assign to Bullokar, Wallis, and the 
others who identified the sound of win French and English, 
is to let them offset the contrary statements of Wilkins, Eron- 
dele, and the others who discriminate between the sounds. 
We are then thrown back upon the general probabilities of the 
case, and these are surely in favor of the present sound. For 
my own part, 1 doubt very much if the French w was ever 
fairly naturalized in England, even in the French speech of 
the upper classes. We all remember how Chaucer describes 
his prioress as speaking French 
“ful faire and fetisly 
Aftef the scole of Stratford at the Bowe 
For French of Paris was to hire unknowe,”— 

showing that in his time there was a French French, and an 
English French. ‘The French wu is and always was a strange 
sound to the Spaniard, the Italian, the Portuguese, the Dutch- 


——— 





*It would be well to obtain the opinion of some French orthoepists as to the 
identity or non-identity of these Scotch and provincial soands with the French uw. 
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man, yes, and we may add the German, in spite of the theo- 
retical and grammar-inculcated correspondence of the German 
ue diphthong with the French vowel. 

There are three passages in Mr. Ellis’ work which have 
particularly attracted my attention. 

Ist, As to the numeral one. It doubtless surprised most of 
us when our attention was first called to the fact that the di- 
gammatic prefix to this word is of comparatively recent date. 
Mr. Ellis is unable to fix the exact time of its introduction, 
but it was not before the 17th century. I have a conjecture 
(I do not pretend to call it anything more) that while passing 
from own into wun, the word took the intermediate form, un. 
Let us examine what may be called a crucial passage in 
Love’s Labor Lost: ‘‘ Master Person, quasi perse-on, and if 
one should be perst, which is the one?’’ with our modern 
pronunciation this is unintelligible, except the vulgarism of 
perse for pierce, still common in some parts of America. Mr. 
Ellis pronounces: ‘ If own should be pirst which is the own ?”’ 
But suppose we throw out the words “is the” and read, 
“Tf un should be pirst which un?” then the clause becomes 
modern rustic English, for English rustics say un for one to 
this day.* 

2d. As to the English prosthesis and apheresis of the let- 
ter Δ. He begins by speaking of the words in which initial ἢ 
is properly mute. These he reduces to five, heir, honest, honor, 
hostler, hour (and of course their derivatives). Humble aud 
humor he leaves doubtful. This may surprise some of us. 1 
believe no Americans say humble, and very few say humor. 
We do not suppose it good English to say so. Dickens evi- 
dently sounded the 2 of humble, (see Uriah Heep in David 
Copperfield,) but Dickens, after all, was not a man of the high- 
est education. It is certainly singular fo find an American 
aphaeresis contrasted with an English guasi-prosthesis. .1 
must say that on this point my own recollections do not agree 
with Mr. Ellis’ experience. 


-_—- - --- ..- ---.... -.-- — =, --- -.-. -- -- ---- 


* They also use it for it, him, them — a sort of indefinite pronoun like French 
on, but only in tho objective case. 

My conjecture cn the intermediate stage of un may perhaps be confirmed or re- 
futed by reference to the rhymes of the period. 
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The; main question, however, relates to the English actual 
prosthesis, or prefix of the A where it is not written, conjointly 
with. the equally common apheresis. Respecting these pecu- 
liarities, the popular American conception is erroneous. There 
is a current idea (made the most of by would-be dramatists 
and comic writers) that all Englishmen except those of the 
very highest class (and even many of those) always prefix an 
initial A, where there is none, and omit it where it is written ; 
and that the same persons are guilty of both the prosthesis 
and the apheresis. This is a grave error. The result of my 
own experience and observation I sum up thus: In London, 
no man above the rank of a servant or a small tradesman says 
α hass or a hangel. Thackeray and Trollope may be quoted 
against this assertion. But Ido not put implicit faith in nov- 
elists as philological authorities, and though Thackeray is 
sometimes very happy in transliteration, he is not uniformly 
80, e. g., when he writes cage instead of cadge to express car- 
riage in the flunkey dialect. Let us, however, to avoid ap- 
pearance of hair-splitting, draw the line a little higher, so as 
to include the upper order of tradesmen ; there the prosthesis 
must stop. But the apheresis extends much higher. Gen- 
tlemen in the best society sometimes talk of ’owse and ’ome: they 
are not conscious of saying so, any more than a Massachusetts 
gentleman is conscious of calling a certain familiar article of 
dress his cot or his caught instead of his coat. But when we 
go into the western and northwestern couuties, and what we 
may broadly call the manufacturing districts, the prosthesis 
extends much higher up into society. It is common in what 
the English call the upper-middle classes, and among men 
whom we should call merchants. The apheresis, on the other 
hand, is not so common there, in the best society, though on 
this point I feel less certainty. The difference is conformable 
to what we might expect; as we go northward the aspirate 
becomes more prevalent, and (so to speak) more respectable. 
Perhaps my conclusion is an imperfect generalization, but Mr. 
Ellis bears me out in the first part of it, at least. He says, 
(chap. iii., p. 221,) ‘In the practice even of the most es- 
teemed ga hum in names of places has no aspirate, ez- 
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hibit, exhibition, lose h, and his, him, her, when unaccented 
drop their ἃ. It is extremely common in London to say 
a tome for at home.”’* The general impression given by his 
remarks (which are not so full or clear as could be wished) is 
that the prosthesis denotes a lower grade of society than the 
apheresis. At any rate it is certainly wrong to assign both, 
indiscriminately, to all or nearly all Englishmen, as the aver- 
age American is apt to do. 

The entire absence of this erroneous aphwresis and pros- 
thesis of A from all varieties of American dialect has often 
struck English tourists. There is, however, one Americanism 
—though not solely an Americanism—connected with. It is 
the aspiration of the initial wh. Good English practice en- 
tirely omits the A here, making, for instance, no distinction 
between the noun witch and the relative which. The only Lon- 
doner (if, indeed, he could properly be called such) whom 1 
ever heard aspirate the initial wk was Prof. John Grote. To 
aspirate the wh is Scotch, Irish, American. Thackeray, to 
express it in the speech of his O’Mulligans and Costigans, 
reverses the letters, writing hwat for what. It is probable, 
however, that the north-county men, who have some of the 
Scotch peculiarities, aspirate the initial wh, though I cannot 
recollect any of my acquaintances who did, e. g. Tom Taylor, 
who is ἃ Cumberland man, certainly did not. 

Before taking leave of the letter A, let us say something 
about it in its opposite position—at the end of a word. Mr. 
Ellis shows how in Shakespeare’s time the final A after o had 
the same diacritic power as final e mute; the name written 
moth in Love’s Labor Lost was pronounced mote, the page is 
not called moth as a fluttering Hilbertigibbet lad, but mote as a 
mere speck or mite of a boy. Mr. Grant White wished to 
improve on this, and give the same power to medial 4, which 
seems to be an error The medizval Latin orthographies 
show that this diacritic power of final ἢ was once very gencral. 
It is still retained in German. The most natural way to a 
German of expressing the sounds dte, dte, is eth, oth. An 
English acquaintance of mine, named Mate, who had reported 
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* His paleotype is perhaps ὥ tome. I am not sure of it. 
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himself viva voce to his landlord at Baden, was much disgusted 
at appearing next day in the watering-place gazette as Mr. 
Meth. 

3d. As to the diphthong oz, the different powers and changes 
of this diphthong in different languages, were discussed by 
Mr. Ellis, in a paper read before the Philological Society, in 
1868, of which paper a portion only is embodied in the present 
work. (I may be allowed to mention here as an illustration 
of the difficulties with which the American student has to 
contend, that after failing to find this volume of the Society’s 
transactions in the public libraries of more than one city, and 
equally failing to find any bookseller who would undertake to 
import it for me, I was compelled to write to the author him- 
self.) 

In a paper which I had the honor to present at the first 
meeting of this association, I suggested that the first element 
of the Greek diphthong οὐ may originally have had a digam- 
matic power, which was afterwards lost. This is Mr. Ellis’ 
view. There is a continental theory—I am unable to say who 
first put it into shape; it may be found in the transactions of 
our Oriental Society—which bears on this question. The 
theory is as follows: the diphthongs ac o differ from the other 
diphthongs in being more simple sounds, and in having some 
of the qualities of short vowels, e. g. when final they throw 
back the accent to the ante-penult. 4: is the equivalent of «, 
(just as at in French is of 6) and οἱ ον. The epithet ψιλὸν 
applied to the two vowels does not mean, as generally sup- 
posed, smooth, unaspirated, (which indeed involves a contra- 
diction when applied to v;) it means simple, as opposed to the 
compound or diphthongal equivalent. This hypothesis is at 
least ingenious. It must assume, however, the non-existence 
of any digammatic element in οἱ, or at any rate, its disappear- 
ance before the uames Kpsilon, Upsilon, were given to those 
letters.* 

The connection of o with ov, in the apparent relation of short 
and long, which Mr. Ellis insists on, may help to prove that 
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* We must remember also that omega in certain cases throws beck the accent 
to the ante-penult. 
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o and w were different vowel powers; I do not think it neces- 
sary as a support to the existence (at some time) of a digam 
matic clement in o. 

The Roman ΟΕ certainly looks like an equivalent of the Greek 
or and partly invented for that purpose. But there is a very 
prevalent opinion among scholars that it was only a conven- 
tional representative, not an equivalent, and that it had the 
sound of English ἃ. This conclusion they draw, not merely 
that oe has become 6 in the Romance languages (for that only 
from the fact proves that the diphthong had this sound in later 
Latin, which no one ever doubted, ) but also from the occasional 
interchange of ae and oe in Latin, even in words like coelem 
which are at least cognate tothe Greek.* They are not, how- 
ever, agreed among themselves as to details, and especially as 
to the explanation of pairs like moenia, munia, poena, punire. 
Some, (our friend, Prof. Hadley, is of the number) do not ad- 
mit that oe ever had any sound but [Engl.] ἃ. Some, like 
Corssen, allow an original sound which had something of τ in 
1.1 Some think that the o was at first digammatic. Among 
these last is Mr. Ellis, who holds that as οἱ was originally 
[Engl.] wee, so oe was originally [Engl.] τὰ. This is cer- 
tainly an easier way of accounting§ for the above mentioned 
pairs, than to suppose that the Romans were at first undecided 
whether to express o by the vowel τὸ or thcir new diphthong 
oe, and so split: the difference by taking w as its representative 
in some words and oe in others. Jt also explains the later 
sound of oe as simple e by the dropping of the prefix. But 
the whole subject is involved in difficulty, as I have shown in 
the paper already referred to, where I really understated the 
case by omitting to take account of this very difference be- 
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* Mr. H. A. J. Munro, however, condemns coelum as a late coinage like sylva. 

t This was Corssen’s first opinion. He afterwards «ame to the conclusion that 
the old Roman οἱ split into @ and εἰ according as the seeond or first element of the 
diphthong prevailed in popular pronunciation. He also rejects the close connec- 
tion of the Greek diphthong with the Latin vi of words like vinum. 

¢ Written in paleotype, ui uve. Perhaps Mr. Ellis would hardly allow his u to be 
digammatic, but it comes to this practically, if the combinations are to be con- 
sidered diphthongs at all. 





§ By the singular but not impossible absorption of the second element. 
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tween the Greek diphthong and its Roman representative, 
which is, perhaps, the most puzzling of our confusions. 1 
must confess that I cannot see my way clearly through it. At 
an earlier period, when the two languages were farther remov- 
ed, the Romans seem to have had no difficulty in expressing 
the οἱ by vi—doubtless pronounced wee. At a later period, 
the sound of the οἱ is so strange to them that they are obliged 
to make a diphthong partly on purpose to represent it—and 
after all, the representation is only conventional ; the foreign 
sound is not correctly rentered. If oe was merely [Engl.] ἃ, 
what was the use of inventing it when ss already had e and 
ae with the same sound ? 

Two possibilities suggest themselves : 

The first is, a variation of the Roman e towards ¢, of which 
there are some apparent signs; but the absence of anything 
like Iotacism in the Romance tongues seems to negative this 
supposition at once. 1 therefore dismiss it, though somewhat 
unwillingly. 

The other is as follows: We may suppose, that whatever 
the original sound of the second element in οἱ, and whether it 
ever had, or, having had, still retained a digammatic prefix, 
it had come to be no longer a pure 66 but vontained some ad- 
mixture of u. (A digammatic prefix might well pass into 
such a shade of uw.) Then the sound would be foreign and 
difficult to the Romans, who seem not to have had any false 
sounds in their language, and were greatly puzzled by the 
v. Although they made a special sign for the Greek diphthong, 
their clumsy attempts at pronouncing it might soon degener- 
ate into simple [Engl.] ἃ. Muchas the Germans, though 
they have made their oe a conventional respresentative of the 
French ew and eu, stumble fearfully at these French sounds, 
generally rendering them by e, sometimes even by Alpha. A 
German valet de place, at Munich, once told me that Lola 
Montes had marshes (avait des marais) in a certain street, 
meaning that she had lived (avait demeuré) in it. 

Professor Drisler’s opinion is somewhat peculiar: He thinks 
that in the pairs like poena, punire, the wu represents the oe, 
not by substitution or omission, but by simple contraction, oe 
becoming w, Just as in Greck oc becomes ov. 
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On the whole, I must reiterate my inability to arrive at any 
satisfactory solution of all our difficulties. The only two pos- 
itive conclusions at which I have succeeded in arriving are 
both negative (pardon the Hibernicism ;) I am confident that 
the classical sound of οἱ was not,as in modern Greek, a simple 
2 (Engl. 66.) and that the first sound of oe was not as in later 
Latin a simple e. 

We now pass to the diphthong in French. The interchange 
of οἱ with at in certain proper nouns and adjectives (as Fran- 
gais, francais, or Francois francois ; aimais, aimait, or aimors, 
aimoit) up to a comparatively recent date* is a puzzle at first 
sight, for there seems little connection between the sounds. 
Mr. Ellis considers that the second element of the diphthong 
was originally a French 6, and that οἱ thus passed into az 
by dropping what I should call the digammatic element, 
thus Frangwais, Francais. This explanation is plausible and 
probable. Moé, toé, (that is in English letters nearly mweh, 
tweh), have always been provincialisms for mot, tot. The Nor- 
man use of az (or its equivalents) for οἱ is of ancient date. 
At one time the sound of az had encroached largely on οἱ. 
Sait for soit and fraid for frotd were good seventeenth-century 
French (p. 184). One of the curiosities of the confusion is 
that the names of the French letters, afterwards δέ, cé, dé, &c., 
and now be, ce, de, were, in the sixteenth century, boy, coy, 
doy, &c. 

The present sound of the diphthong, Mr. Ellis considers to 
be waa rather than waw. He has abundant French authority 
for this; yet I have heard the latter in Paris at least as often 
as the former. It is safest to consider the pronunciation as 
fluctuating between the two sounds, much as the English pro- 
nunciation of vase fluctuates between vaaz and vauz.t 

We finally arrive at English. Mr. Ellis has shown pretty 
conclusively that the original English pronunciation of ot was 
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* There is at least one living writer, Couture, the painter, who still uses οἱ for 
ai in his verbs. , 

tI believe all Americans pronounce vase to rhyme with case. Moore (an 
Irishman) rhymes it with grace, habitually. Sotheby (an Englishman) rhymes it 
with draws. 
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[Engl.] voee. Our ancestors pronounced boy as an American 
pronounces ‘ buoy,” booee. (In regard to this word buoy I 
had always supposed our pronunciation a pure Americanisin, 
but Mr. Ellis says that it is also that of all nautical men in 
England. In ordinary English society the word is pronounc- 
ed exactly like boy. 

In its passage to the present sound, the diphthong (in the 
17th century) came near taking that of 7; but this pronun- 
ciation was condemned, and has passed into a vulgarism and 
a Hibernicism. It is curious to note, as showing how com- 
pletely such things are matters of fashion and convention, 
that exactly the reverse has happened in German with the eu, 
the pronunciation of which as οἱ, though theoretically correct, 
is practically considered vulgar. 

T am inclined to dwell somewhat on this interchange of οἱ 
and i, because it seems to me to afford additional proof of Mr. 
Ellis’ error in considering the first element of these diphthongs 
to be the indistinct %, rather than alpha in one and [Engl.] 
au in the other. As alpha broadens into au, so ὁ broadens 
into oi; the change is clearly accounted for. According to 
Mr. Ellis’ notation, it is less easy to understand or explain. 

Mr. Ellis considers that our οὗ is a peculiar sound, not ex- 
isting in the other European languages. Sed quaere. 

Loose and desultory as these remarks on the diphthong vi 
and its representatives may seem, there is, I think, a leading 
idea to be gathered from them, whether we consider the first 
element as 6, [Engl.] 00, or [Engl.] au, the second as ¢ | ce] 
or ὁ [d,] there appears in the four languages which we exam- 
ined a certain similarity of progress; the first element has 
originally a digammatic force; this digamma afterwards dis- 
appears, and the second element is modified. We cannot be 
so sure of this in Latin as in the other languages, but even 
there, we have at least a probability. In French the digamma 
still remains except in the few proper nouns, adjectives, and 
inflections, where oz has given way to ai. 

I have already trespassed too long on your patience, but it 
is hard to part from Mr. Ellis without taking some notice of 
his labors and arguments in favor of orthographic reform. 
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Most of the recommenders of phonetic systems have been met 
with ridicule, and it is not unjust to add that many of them 
have deserved nothing better. Ignorance, indolence, love of 
notoriety, that blind radicalism which, with about as much 
wit as a mischievous monkey, attacks whatever ts, merely de- 
cause it is,—such are the inspirations of the majority of them. 
Some are so ignorant of Greek as to call themselves phonic 
which, if it meant anything would mean murderous—and they 
certainly do murder common sense and logic ; some so ignor- 
ant of English that they do not know by what rule or on what 
principle the a of mate is long. From such persons Mr. Ellis 
is removed toto coelo. He is a man of wide and deep knowl- 
edge, a scholar, a mathematician (sixth wrangler at Cam- 
bridge,) apparently a musician; he has labored many years 
at his particular specialty, and his very mistakes are such as 
no ignorant man could make. Whatever he says should re- 
ceive the most respectful consideration. He sees the great 
inconveniences and practical absurdities of the present system 
(all of which are exaggerated here), particularly the subor- 
dination of authors to printers. Ifan Englishman feels this, 
how much more must an American, above all a New Yorker, 
in the majority of the printing-houses of whose city the Web- 
sterian cacography reigns supreme. All the faults of the ex- 
isting orthography are set furth well and truly and without 
exaggeration. But Mr. Ellis soon makes an admission which 
is indirectly fatal to the proposed reform. He says (Chap. 
vi., pp. 624, sqq.), that there can be πὸ absolute standard of 
pronunciation, and this position he illustrates at length. I 
was able to add another illustration within fifteen minutes of 
reading the chapter. After giving the last-century pronun- 
ciation of sewer (drain) which was shure, he expresses the 
present sound by a monosyllable which most persons would 
be apt to pronounce like sure. I had scarcely read this 
when there called on me two English gentlemen of about the 
same age, education, social and official position. ‘ How do 
you pronounce this word?” I asked. The reply of one was a 
monosyllable very like Mr. Ellis’, the reply of the other a dis- 
syllable very like the pronunciation of most Americans. Sev- 
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eral of Mr. Ellis’ own pronunciations would not find universal 
acceptance. As an orthoepist, he sees the great advantage 
which a scientifically-framed phonetic system would have in 
giving the pronunciation of each writer. We might almost 
be able to get at the statistics of dialetic peculiarities and to 
tell how many Massachusetts men call a coat a cot, and how 
many call it a caught. But we must remember that it is not 
the sole use of written language to inform the people of one 
section or country how the people of another section or coun- 
try pronounce. By giving all local and even individual pecu 
liarities a species of legitimate sanction in serious writing, we 
debase the standard of pronunciation still more, while we break 
up the standard of orthography altogether. The attempt to 
create a perfect system of spelling would inevitably end in’ 
the confusion and destruction of all system. When Mr. Ellis, 
and some fellow-reformers, started a newspaper on the im- 
proved plan, they came to grief on the very title. It was 
Phonetic News ; some pronounced the second word nz, others 
nyooz; of course each pronunciation required a different nota- 
tion. This anecdote, reported in perfect good faith by the 
author, strikes me as an excellent practical reductio ad absur- 
dum. 

If I have spoken freely of many passages aud statements in 
this book, it is not from want of admiration for the work, 
which is a monument, not only of industrious, but of intelli- 
gent learning, a treatise of exceeding interest and value. I 
am sure we all deeply regret that the author’s impaired health 
has delayed the completion of it by the appearance of the last 
volume. 
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VII.—On Algonkin Names for Man. 
Br J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. _ 


The Indian speaker never generalized. He loved figurative 
expressions, but however frequent his metaphors or dark his 
allegory might be he used no word of which the /ttera/ mean- 
ing was not exactly limited. His language supplied him 
with specific names for all known objects, qualities, and rela- 
tions, and its marvelous possibilities of synthesis enabled him 
to frame new terms as often as new distinctions were required. 
It grew by progressive differentiation,—from genera to spe- 
cies, from species to varieties and individual peculiarities. 
There is not, perhaps, in the Indian mind —certainly not in 
the structure of Indian languages — absolute incapacity for 
generalization, but the scrupulous avoidance of it as a defect, 
whether in thought or speech, is a characteristic of the race. 

Though the Algonkin languages are poor in general names, 
yet we find in all of them certain elements of synthesis which 
may be regarded — from one point of view, or another, — as 
rudiments, or as vestiges, of such names. These are not used 
as independent words, but in composition they take the place 
of the ground-word or principal root — their denotation being 
limited or directed by the attributive prefixed. Such, for 
example, is the (Chip.) terminal -abo (after a vowel, — wabo ; 
Abnaki -a"ba, -wa"bw,) denoting ““ drink,” found in many spe- 
cific names, but never without a prefix: asin Chip. wiiass- 
abo (meat-drink) broth, tshkoté-wabo (fire-drink) whiskey or 
other ardent spirit, mashkiki-wabo (herb-drink) liquid medi- 
cine, totosh-abo (breast-drink) milk, etc. In a few inst:nces, 
such a generic expression which in one dialect is inseparable, 
in others has attained —or has not yet lost — independent 
position as a xpecific name. In the Massachusetts language, 
-min, denoting ** small-fruit”’ (berry, nut, or grain), does not 
appear to have been used without an attributive, e. g. wauttahi- 
min (Chip. odéimin) heart-fruit, a strawberry, weno-min twine- 
fruit, a grape, wompi-min white-fruit, a chestnut, etc.: in the 
Delaware and in some western Algonkin languages, -mzn is 
similarly employed in composition, but is also used inde- 
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pendently as the name of a single ΒΡΘ0168 --- the bilberry or 
huckleberry. : 

Other grammatical devices by which the deficiency of these 
languages in general names is compensated need not here he 
pointed out. That such a deficiency exists is indisputable, 
yet it has been often disregarded in the selection of words for 
comparison of different languages and dialects. No one has 
recognized more clearly than did Mr. Gallatin “the extreme 
precision of the Indian languages,” and their poverty in “ ge- 
neric designations or words,’”* but of the first twenty English 
words in his ““ Comparative Vocabulary of fifty-three tribes ”’ 
Gn Trans. Am. Antigq. Society, vol. i., pp. 307 and after,) fif- 
teen are relative and general names not one of which can be 
accurately translated by a single word in any Indian language. 
Every Algonkin dialect has names for an “ elder brother,” a 
“younger brother,’’ a “ twin-brother,” a ‘son of the same 
father,”’ and a “son of the same mother,” and has moreover 
two forms of some or all of these names, one used exclusively 
by men, the other by women. But in no dialect can there 
be found the precise equivalent of the English “ brother,” in 
its largest denotation. The nearest approximation to it is, 
perhaps, by a term which, in some languages, designates 
“one of the other sex, born of the same parents ;’’ spoken by 
a woman, this word means “ brother,’’ — by a man, “ sister.” 

The names by which May has been designated, by different 
tribes, or, more accurately, which most nearly correspond to 
the English appellative in its two meanings, “ an individual 
of the human race”’ (homo), and “one possessing in a high 
degree the distinctive qualities of manhood ”’ (vir), have occa- 
sioned much perplexity to vocabulary makers. Mr. Hale, 
in a note to his Vocabularies of North America (Zrans. Am. 
Ethnol. Society, ii. 74), remarks that “‘in general, there was 
no meaus of ascertaining with precision the existence of this 
distinction.”” He has, however, nearly indicated its true 
character by the suggestion that, in vocabularies, the term 
‘answering to vir will usually be found under man or hus- 





* Transactions of the Am. Ethnological Society, vol. ii., p. cxxxi. 
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band,” and the “ term answering to homo, under ‘ Indian, na- 
tive’.”” The truth is, itis as impossible to find an Indian 
equivalent for homo as for man. By resorting to the Latin, 
we only halve the difficulty, not remove it. There is not in 
any American language any single name applicable alike to 
the red man and the white, to native and foreigner, to ally 
and enemy, to chief and counselor and to prisoner and slave, 
and in its largest sense common to both sexes. For vira 
term nearly correspondent may be found in every dialect — 
though seldom, if ever, as a primary word ; but homo is un- 
translatable by an Indian. 

In Algonkin languages—and the same probably is true of 
all others spoken by North American nations — we have three 
classes of names for Man, into the composition of which enter 
three or more different roots. These are indicated, not very 
clearly, by Roger Williams, in the introduction to his Key 
into the Language of America (16438) : : 

“7 cannot observe that they ever had (before the coming 
of.the English, French or Dutch amongst them) any names 
to difference themselves from strangers, for they knew none; 
but two sorts of names they had, and have, amongst them- 
selves. First, general, belonging to all natives, as Ninnuock, 
Ninnimissinntiwock, Eniskeetompaiiwog, which signifies men, 
folk, or people. Secondly, particular names, peculiar to the 
several nations of them amongst themselves, as Nanhiggané- 
uck, Massachuséuck,” ete. 

Of the three “ general ”’ names, the second, xznnt-missinnu- 
wock, is formed from missin (with indef. suffix, missin-nin,) 
a derivative of miss: great, much (multus), and comprehends 
all homines who are not viri, corresponding etymologically 
and in its denotation to the Greek oi πολλοὶ, or the Latin mul- 
titudo. It was a general name for tributaries, captives, slaves, 
— that is, for all mankind, the speaker’s nation and its allies 
excepted. The prefix ninni-, however, limits it to inferiors 
of the speaker’s own race, as will presently be shown. Eliot 
employs missinnin for “man” (homo) in Gen. vi. 7, and in the 
plural, missinninnuog, for “ people,” Exod. xxiv. 2, 3, Deut. 
iv. 38, etc. In Jonah, i. 8, howaé missinnin ken? “of what 
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people art thou Ὁ would convey to an Indian the meaning of 
“what kind of slave (or, whose servant) art thou ἢ 
In Williams’s other names, ninnu-ock (ninnu-og, Eliot) and 
éniskeetompau-wog, voth plurals, we find two roots’ common to 
all Algonkin languages. They vary in pronunciation (and in 
the phonetic notation employed by different writers), one as 
nin, nen, enin, aren, len, illin, etc.; the other as omp, a"bé, abé, 
dpé, dp, etc. These two roots are combined in the Abnaki 
aren-a"bé and the Delaware len-dpé, and the former is repeated, 
as a prefix, in the Delaware tribe-name lenni lendpe. 

Mr. Heckewelder, who received with unquestioning faith 
the legends of his chosen people, the Delawares, and was 
convinced that theirs was the parent stock from which all 
Algonkin nations were derived, found in this tribe-name 
hew evidence of their high antiquity and purity of race. 
Lenni lenépé, he says (History of the Indian Nations, p. 25), 
‘“ signifies original people, a race of human beings who are 
the same that they were in the beginning, unchanged and 
unmixed.” As to the analysis of the name, he is not quite 
clear. Lenno, he says, signifies “ἃ man;” in the names 
of Quadrupeds, “ a 1816. Lendpe signifies man—‘“in a 
more extended sense,’ —and “in the name of the Lenni 

“παρέ, it signifies people, but the word lenni which precedes 
it has a different signification and means original, and some- 
times common, plain, pure, unmixed.” “Under this general 
description [and very general it is, certainly,] the Indians 
©mprehend all that they believe to have been first created in 
the order of things.” (Corresp. with Duponceau, pp. 368, 412.) 
Mr. Cass, in the North American Review for January, 1826, 
remarked the “ confusion in Heckewelder’s ideas of the name 
τ Question,” and offered another — and a worse — translation 
of it. Lenee, he says, “ generally and properly means ‘ male’,”’ 

and << the true meaning of lenaupé is ‘common’.” He was 
88 far as was Mr. Heckewelder from detecting the connection 
between lenno “ man” and a word meaning “ original, com- 
Non, plain,” etc. 

To discover the primary signification of each of the two 
roots found in len-dpé, we will look first to the Massachusetts 
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language, where the materials for etymological research are 
more abundant and, generally, more trustworthy than in the 
Delaware. 

Every savage believes in the superiority of his own tribe 
and nation to all others. He and his are the real men: the 
rest are servants, tributaries, missinninnuog. Whatever is 
greater than himself passes out of his order of being and be- 
comes to him manitou ‘ preternatural.’ The Illinois, says 
Marquette, call themselves Zhe Men, ‘comme si les autres 
sauvages au prés d’eux ne passoient que pour des Jbestes.” 
This conviction of personal and tribal excellence stamps itself 
on every savage language. In some of the North American 
tongues its traces are very plainly marked. Notwithstanding 
the want of a substantive verb, ‘‘ I am ” is a constant element 
of Algonkin grammar. The demonstratives and relatives 
which in Indo-European languages appear to have been de- 
rived from the primitive pronoun of the third person are in 
the Massachusetts and other eastern Algonkin dialects mani- 
festly related to the pronoun of the first person. The Indian 
conception of man was as one ‘ like’ himself. Men of his own 
nation were “ such as IJ,” nostrates, and his was the “original,”’ 
“common,” normal, type of humanity. 

The (Mass.) pronoun of the first person singular is nin ; as 
ἃ prefix, 2’; plural nin-awun. The demonstrative of inanimate 
objects is nz ; of animate beings, 26 (noh, Eliot) ; of place, πα 
there. The distributive ‘some, ‘any,’ ‘of the kind of,’ 
is ᾽πὶ or unni. Resemblance or identity was expressed by 
ni-unnt (neane, Eliot) such as this, or nan same; ni-nan the 
‘same thing, nénan the same person; ’nnih (Eliot), ’nniu (R. 
W.), it is so, or itis the same ;" nanwi (nanwe Eliot) common, 
usual, i. e. ‘such as’ ours, or ‘of our kind,’ hence, ‘native,’ 
‘indigenous.’ Eliot wrote nanwe missinninnuog κ᾽ common 
people,” Mark xii. 37 (= ninnimissinnéwock of Roger Wil- 


* Comp. Chip. in-, ini-, prefixed to verbs, ‘to signify a certain way or manner 
in which something is done or used,” etc.; 6. g. τν- ἀδὲ he so looks; od ’1nabaman 
he so sees him; 1nagode “it hangs so; nind 1nawa “1 resemble him; rnide “‘it 
is cooked in a certain manner” (so); INIgini “he is so large;” rNo “it is so” 
Baraga. 
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liams, before quoted), and nanwe wut-epistle-um Jude for * the 
general epistle”’ etc.* 

"Nnin-u (enin), pl. ninnuog, which Roger Williams gives as 
one of the “ general names belonging to all natives” and “ sig- 
nifying men,” was occasionally used by Eliot in the plural 
and, with an attributive prefixed, in the singular, for ‘ man,’ 
“men ;’ but the Indians restricted its denotation to men /tke 
themselves, of the common or native type, of the speaker’s 
kind (though not necessarily of his tribe or nation). It 
is opposed to penwmwi (Abn. pirwi) strange, foreign, of another 
kind. 

In other Algonkin dialects, the Massachusetts” ninnu or 
enin-u becomes (Abnaki) arenz, (Quinnippiac) ren, (Dela- 
ware) lenno, (Illinois) dling, ee) ethinu, etc., — meaning 





------α 








et 


* Schleicher ( Vergl. Grammatik, 2te Aufl. Ρ- 642) considers the root of the Ist 
sing. pronoun in Indo-European languages — ma ‘I,’ ‘ me,’ — identical with the 
verbal root ma ‘to think,’ ‘to measure,’ and with the ma in Sansk. ma-nu, Goth. 
ma-n ‘the thinker,’ ‘man’: for since “we must not ascribe to the primitive 
language the abstract conception of the Ego,—what,” he asks, ‘“‘ should ‘I’ be, 
originally, but ‘man’?” The likeness of the corresponding roots in Algonkin 
languages is as noticcable — and the probability of their original indentity is at 
least as great—as in the Indo European. Compare Chip. ΝῚΝ I, me, 1Nn-7 80, such, 
ININ-( man, and nnd’ INEN-dam (intrans.) I think, suppose, it seems to me, I am 
(so) minded, nind’ 1NEN-ddn (trans. inanimate) I think of it, think it (so), nind’ 
INEN-ima (trans. anim.) I think of him, think him (so). But I do not believe 
that the Indian —of Asia or America — waited for the demonstration “ cogito, 
ergo sum,” as a necessary preliminary to sclf-assertion or to the vocal designa- 
tion of his fellow-savage. Without rising to ‘the abstract conception of the 
Ego,” he in some way discovered and expressed the distinction between ‘this, — 
me’ and ‘that, —my Like,’ — alter ego. His mental states and activities, — his 
likes and dislikes, opinions, regards, emotions, — how he was affected’ by: ‘ant éxter- 
nal object, what he thought of it, how he estimated-or measured it, — he would 
naturally express by ‘it is so to me” (though perhaps nof so to another); ‘J 80 
regard, ‘feel, esteem, believe, think it.” Of the same object, onc might say nin 
mino-E-wdan I well-think it, it to me ts good; another, nin jing-fN-dan I hate it, it 
to me is odious; toward the same individual and with refcrence to the same act 
one would express his emotion by nin-nishk-éN-ima I am angry minded at him, an- 
other by nin bdp-INEN im I am laughter-minded, joyful; what one remembers 
(mikwéenddin = mikoa-yx-ddn finds in thought), another ‘forgets (wanéndan = 
want-EN-dan misses in thought, or bén-en-ddn ceases thinking of). 

In Chip. inéndam (= Del. eléndam, Abn. erérdam, Mass. unantam), only én rep- 
resents the rvot: -dum is the grammatical formative, and the prefixed tm- is the 
the adverbial ‘so, ‘in such manner,’ which is dropped when the verb receives 
any other prefix —as in minwkndam, nishk&niman, etc. 
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always, a ‘common man,’ of the speaker’s kin or kind. Used 
as an adjective, the Mass. nanai, Abn. arent, Del. lenni, de- 
notes the ‘common,’ ‘usual’ or ‘native,’ as distinguished 
from penowwi, Abn. pirwi, the ‘strange,’ ‘foreign,’ of ‘ other 
kind’: 6. g. Abn. arent wdama" common or native tobacco, 
aren-a"dwé he speaks Abnaki (comp. pirw-a"dwé he speaks a 
foreign language) ; Del. /en-achpoan, common (i. 6. Indian) 
bread, /enna-meek common fish (the sucker, found in almost 
all streams), /en-chum common or Indian dog, (distinguished 
from the species introduced by Europeans), etc. Zeisberger 
translates ‘* Lennape, an Indian; Linni lenape, Indians of the 
same nation.” 

In lendépé, we have this adjective in synthesis with an in- 
separable generic. Heckewelder (Corresp. with Duponceau, 
411) says that the termination ap or ape “ belongs to animals 
walking in an erect posture; hence, /enape man.” It is 
found in all pure Algonkin languages (Mass. -omp, Abn. -a"bé, 
Penobscot -ombé, Chip. @6é, etc), but nowhere as an inde- 
pendent word. Asa generic suffix it denotes ‘ an adult male.” 
With a demonstrative prefixed (n’) it designates ‘ the male,’ 
or as an adjective, simply, ‘male.’ The primary meaning of 
the root may have been nearly that which Heckewelder sug- 
gests. It appears in the Mass. ompa-, Chip. omBi-, a prefix 
to verbs of lifting, raising, erecting, etc.: 6. g. Mass. ompa- 
ndeu “ he lifts himself up,” from a stooping position, John viii. 
7; Chip. omBenan “he lifts or raises it up,” OMBdbate “ the 
smoke ascends,’ OMBashin “the bread rises,” etc. (comp. 
Abnaki aBdst a standing tree); as an adjective, in Mass. 
noMPads male, noMPusitm male beast, pish nomPaiyeuw kah 
squaiyeum there-shall male-be and female-be (Gen. vis 19) ; 
in Chip. naBé male, nin-naBEm ‘“* my husband ”’ (Baraga), etc. 
The dependence of the Indian warrior and hunter on his bow 
is expressed in its designation as ‘belonging to the adult 
male,’ and by transferring it from the class of inanimate 
(‘ignoble ᾽) objects to the animate or ‘ noble’: Mass. ohtomp, 
Abnaki ’ta”BI, Powhatan attawp or auhtaB. 

Len-épé (= Abnaki aren-a"bé, mod. Penobscot aln-ombe,) 
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denotes ‘‘a common adult male,” i. 6. an Indian man; lenno 
len-épé, an Indian of our tribe or nation, and consequently, 
vir,‘*‘a man of men.” The roots, den and a’p, correspond 
more nearly to nostras and mas than to homo and vir; but 
the former is as exclusively masculine as the latter, and can- 
not be prefixed to a feminine noun-generic. 

Recurring now to Roger Williams’s division of names into 
“‘ general, belonging to all natives,’ and “ particular, peculiar 
to the several nations amongst themselves,’’ we will first 
trace these two principal roots, under their dialectic modifi- 
cations, through the several Algonkin languages, and after- 
wards notice some of the names for men of inferior race, — 
for enemies, strangers, and foreigners, — into the composition 
of which neither of these two roots may enter. 


1. Man of the ‘common’ or ‘ native’ type; of the speaker’s 
kin or kind; nostras. Root, ’NEN, ’REN, "LEN, — from an ear- 
lier in ? with a demonstrative prefix, or reduplication. As 
an adjectival, it denotes ‘common,’ ‘indigenous,’ sometimes 
‘mere.’ Formed as a verb, ‘to be a man (like ourselves),’ 
hence, in many dialects, ‘ to dave.’ 

Old Algonkin (Nipissing), inini: nin-ininyu “I amaman.” Howse. 

Chippeway, inini, pl. inini-wak. Ottawa, anini. 

Massachusetts, -inin, pl. -ininnuog; ninnu “ male,’’ Eliot (Mark x. 6.) 

Narragansett, ’nnin, inin; pl. ninnuog. R. W. 

Menomini, inin. Potawatomi, nini (Lykins), enin % (P. Jones). 

Saki (Sauk), nenni. Maximil. |§ Musquaki (Foxes), nini. 

Montagnais, irini-ou [he is] man; iriniou-in “life.” Le Jeune, 1634. 

Abnaki (Kennebec), aren-i; as adjective ‘simple,’ ‘ plain,’ ‘ mere.’ 

Quinnippiac, ren (pl. renewak) man. Peirson, 1658. 

New Sweden, “rhenus, Mann: renappi, Menniskia.”” Campanias. 

Delaware, lenno, pl. lennowak. Zeisb. 

Shawnee, ilint “man,” lindwat “Indian ;” lindwai-wt “he lives.” Howse. 

᾿ delnoieh “ Indian.” Whipple. 

Dlinois, lini. 

Miami, elaniah (Volney), ahlanuah (Barton). 

Micmac, el’nu, [’noot (Maill.), al’nu (Howse). 

Montagnais of Labrador, no. 

Cree, ethtn'u “man, an Indian,” Howse; Western Cree, hiyenu, Maximilian. 
[Comp. lst pers. pronoun nitha I, and net’étin I do so, I so act. Howse 
remarks that ‘‘the th is so softly uttered that a nice ear only can detect 
it,”’ and, among the western Crees, it ‘is lost in the ¥ or y ; nitha becomes 
niya [= ni’ia], ethinu is iyinu. The western Crees call themselves 
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Néayaég which Dr. Hayden translates: ‘‘those who speak the same 
tongue.” Of Néhethéwuk, the equivalent in the dialect of the Hudson 
Bay Crees, Howse makes “exact beings, or people,” and Sir John 
Richardson, ‘‘ exact or complete men.’’] 

Shyenne, ἐξα! πὶ (adj. male, of man) ; eta/nio “ people.” Hayden. 

Atsina, nithun’a. Comp. nathan!i-nita “to live.’ Hayden. 

Arapaho, inen!, pl. inen'a. Comp. ininek!tina “ to be alive.” 

? Blackfeet, ninnow, nenow. Howse. Hayden has nin'a “chief,” but for Ia- 
dian, ni-t!-tsa-ta!-pi. Comp. nistula [= Cree neta] I, nitsinan mine. 

Powhatan. The generic name appears in such compounds as Strachey’s 
TaWERUNNUwA “ δὴ old man.” For “man,” John Smith has nemarough 
(by a misprint, probably, for nematough), and Strachey, nimatewh. This 
is the equivalent of nemat (Strachey; and so in the Massachusetts dia- 
lect,) ‘my brother,” my mate, with the verbal formative (= Mass. ne- 
mat-ou he is my brother, or mate). 

Nanticoke, thn, iin, “Indian.” Wohacki, for “man” in Gallatin’s vocabu- 
lary, means ‘his body,’ ‘himself,’ = Mass. wukhogki (Eliot), Narrag. 
wuhhock (R. W.). 

The characteristic » of the pronominal root is constant 
throughout. The prefixed demonstrative, or reduplication, 
varies, with changes of dialect, as n, /, r, and (rarely) y; is 
lost in strong aspiration of the following vowel; becomes a 
soft, scarcely audible th in the speech of the castern Crees 
and the Atsinas of the northwest, and among the Shyennes 
is represented by ¢. 

Without intending to follow the Algonkin name beyond 
the presumed limits of the Algonkin group, I may be permit- 
ted to allude to the fact that the Crees and Atsinas are neigh- 
bors of Athapascan tribes, suggesting the possibility of rela- 
tionship between the Cree ithi'nu, Atsina nithun’a, and 
Shyenne ita’nt,—and the Chepewyan dinnie, Takulli tenni, 
Umkwa tiiné, Navajo tennat’ and Apache n’de, all having the 
same meaning, “man, native.” The likeness of the east- 
Algonkin ’nnin-u, min-1, to Labrador-Eskimo innuk, pl. innutt, 
man, tnnu-wok alive, una he, this, ingna the same, etc., is not 
less noticeable. 


II. An adult male: designated by the inseparable noun- 
generic -a"be, -dp, -omp, or other dialectic modification of the 
root ΑΒ. With π᾿ demonstrative prefixed it designates ‘ the 
male,’ or as an adjectival, simply, ‘male.’ With a pronomi 
nal prefix, it may mean ‘ husband,’—e. g. Chip. ne-nabem 
[the final m is possessive,] my husband; but Baraga in his 
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Otchipioe Dictionary, marks this use of the word as “ unpo- 
lite.” With the prefix ’nen (ren, len,) it denotes a ‘common 
man, i.e. an Indian adult male. With other attributives, it 
forms class-names and tribe-names. 

1. With the demonstrative prefix, designating ‘ the male’ ; 
and, with the possessive suffix (-om, -em, -m), ‘ husband’ :— 

Algonkin and Chippeway, ndbé ; ni-ndbem [my male,] my husband. 

Ottawa, ndpé ; ni-nd-bom. 

Menom., naupe-om, ndpium, “husband.” Dr. James. 

Potawat., nawbam ; nin-nawham “my husband.” 

Miami, [ndépem husband,]| nenapéma my husband. Volney. 

Iilinois, nampeheman husband. Gallatin. 

Montagnais, napiou “ man,” ndpen “ husband” (naapen. Gabriel). 

Naskapi (Scoffic), naabouh “ man,’ naahpen “husband.” 

Abniki, nu”be-, prefixed to names of male animals. 

Massachusetts, nomp ads male, a male; nomp-oshim, nomp-oshimwus a male 
quadruped ; nompai-yeuco [he 18] male, Gen. vi. 19. Eliot. Roger Wil- 
liams does not use omp- or nomp- as a prefix ; but for a male beast has 
enewdshim, = Del, lenno-wechum (Zeisberger). 

Cree, ndpayoo man, pl. napeywuk: ne-nabem ‘‘my husband.” Howse. 

Nanticoke, nddp. Heckw. Pamptico, nuppin “ Indian.” Lawson. 


2. With the prefix ’nen, (ren, /en,) ‘common,’ ‘ native,’ ‘ of 
our kind ;’ designating an Indian adult male: 
Abnaki (Kennebec), aren-a"bé “homo” Rasles. 
(Penobscot), alnombé ; alnambay. Vetromile. 
Delaware (N. Sweden), renappi, Campanius — who has, incorrectly, ptri 
renappi for “ strangers.” : 
(Unami) len-dpé ‘an Indian,” pl. len’dpewak. Zecisb. 
Mississauga, linip? [‘‘linneep.”” Barton. ] 
3. With other attributives, forming class and tribe names: 
Mass. Nitomp, Narrag. nit6ép, Abn. nida"bé, Del. (N. Swed.) 
hitappi, Powhatan netab, pl. netapewh (Strachey), nitoppu 
(J. Smith),—the familiar “ netop” of the early colonists, 
sometimes translated “ brother,’ but by Roger Williams, 
more accurately, ‘“ friend,”—denotes a brother by adoption or 
affinity, one who is regarded aa a brother; literally, ‘ man of 
my family,’ or ‘my kinsman.’ The prefix (Mass. nit-) may 
be translated ‘of the family,’ ‘domestic’; as in Chip. nfta 
“my brother-in-law’? (Baraga), Mass. and Narrag. nitaseu 
(netassu, El.) a domestic animal. 
Mass. Ket’omp (kehtomp, El.) chief man ; from sett: (kehte, 
El.) chief, greatest. 
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Mugwomp great man, captain; from mogki great, powerful. 

Kinomp (Abn. Kina’bé “homme courageux, brave, géné- 
reux,” Rasles), a “brave”; Eliot uses it for “ captain ”’ in 
John xviii. 12, where Mayhew (1709) substitutes mukquomp 
== mugwomp; Micmac keenap “ warrior, hero,’ Rand. 

Nonk’omp young-man ; literally, light or slender man, from 
nonk’2, levis. 

Pinomp (penomp, ΕἸ.; Del. pildpé ‘a big boy,”’ Zeisb.) a 
new (i.e. a chaste) man: from pinu (Del. pili-, Chip. dinz-,) 
new, strange, unused, chaste. Perhaps the most curious mis- 
take in Eliot’s version of the Bible is the use of penomp for 
“ virgin,” e.g. in Gen. xxiv. 16, Isaiah vii. 14, 1 Kings, i. 2, 
and Matt. xxv. 1, where the parable is of the ten penompaog, 
i.e. chaste young men. With the Indians chastity was a mas- 
culine virtue, and it is easy to see how Eliot’s interpreter, 
misunderstanding his question, gave him #escius vir for nescia 
virt. 5“. 

Delaware Kigdpe (Zeisb. ), Abn. kiga"bé, a young unmar- 
ried man, is in those dialects the equivalent of Mass. ptnomp. 
The cosrasporiding feminine appellation in the -Delaware 
(Unami) is kikochque, Zeisb., Ottawa gigang “ virgin, maid,”’ 
Baraga. Blackfoot asit’-api = Del. kigdpe. 

‘ Abnaki (Kennebec) seé'na"bé, modern Penobscot senomés, 
Mass. sannup (Wood, 1684), was the common designation of 
an Indian man, in the vigor of manhood, ae ried, or master of 
his lodge. Rasles translates it by “vir, The signification 
of the prefix is not quite clear. The word is not found in 
Eliot or Mayhew, but was much used by the English colon- 
ists, who apes “sannup and squaw ”’ to mean “ Indian 
man and woman.” Possibly, the former name is a contrac- 
tion of anisina"bé—wlnch, in other Alyonkin dialects, has 
nearly the same meaning, but is not found in the Massachu- 
setts of Eliot or the Abnakr of ‘Rasles. 

Old Algonkin (Nipissing) alisinapé, Lahontan ; mod. Alg. 
and Chip. anishin-abe (“Indian”) Baraga; Ottawa nishan- 
dba; Potawat. nishinapé ; Penobscot wlisenombi “good man.” 
The same prefix, with trint (= ininz) as the generic, is found 
in Montagnai’s arichi-irini-ouak (pl.), men (Le Jeune, 1634), 
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modern arrishirint (Vetromile). Compare BIkf. ntitsatdpi 
“Indian” (Hayden). The prefix signifies ‘ good,’ ‘ well- 
doing’; Mass. wunnesu, Del. wulisso, Alg. and Chip. onijishi 
“he is fair, beautiful, fine, good.”’ (Bar.) 

Narrag. enisketomp contr. ’skilomp [skeetomp, R. W.] 
“man”; Quinnip eansketambe “an Indian,” wusketambaug 
(pl.) “* men,” “ people’; contr. sketambaugh, Peirson ; Mass. 
wosketomp, Eliot, Mayhew, and Cotton, for “man”; Etche- 
min oskitap, uskidab, “man,” noskitapaim “ my husband”’ 
(comp. uskitch-tinu “Indian man,” Vetromile, = ouskejin, 
Barrett, and Micmac uskiginu “ Indian man,” Vetromile) ; 
Naskapi (Scoffie) of Labrador, nashkapou [he is] Indian (Ga- 
bricl), naskupi and “ nasquapee,” which, says Mr. Hind (£z- 
pluration of Labrador, ii. 96), they translate, “ people stand- 
ing upright.”” The prefix appears to be the equivalent of 
Chip. onishk-, in ontshka ‘he rises, stands erect,” particip. 
wenishk-ad “ one who stands erect,” etc. — repeating and em- 
phasizing the meaning of the generic -omp, -dp.* In May- 
hew’s version of John’s gospel (1709), unashketomp, pl. -paog 
(not found in Eliot,) is used for “officers,” ch. vii. 46, xvii. 
12, 22, and in Wood’s vocabulary, Mass. (1634), sasketupe 
is translated “‘ a great man.” 

Blackfoot mata ρὲ “ man” (Hayden) belongs to this class. 
The prefix may be from ma'tsi “ brave.” The generic affix, 
for “male,” is found also in ast'taPi “ young man,”’ sako'taPI 
“boy,” nivésataPi * Indian,” aud in the names of Blackfeet 
bands, e. g. A‘petupt ** Blood people,” Mum: tupio (pl.) * Fish 
Indians,” etc. Comp. BIkf. etapi ‘ to live ” (Hayden). 

The Micmac designation of an adult maleis peculiar. Gal_ 
latin’s vocabulary gives (from Maillard) Micm. tchinem “ man 
(vir); tehenem-emool “husband ;” [em is possessive, and -col 
is an affix of the 2d and 3d person sing., ‘thy’ or ‘ her ’.] 
Rand’s vocabulary (in Schoolcraft) has n’cheenum-oom “ my 
husband ”’; wobatka-theenum ‘white man” (but this last is 
probably white man’s Micmac, of modern formation). Only 
in nilhelop “my friend’ (Gal.) = Abn. ἡμδ τε; Mass. ὅπ} 











* Comp. Del. ΕΝπὶ LeNape, and (in an oihise g group of ΓΤ ΕΝ, the Pawnee 
tribe-name Cha!-hiksi cha'hiks ‘men of men. 
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do I find the generic suffix for ‘ male’ which is common to 
all Algonkin languages. The tribe-name—the true vir— 
corresponding to the Alg. and Chip. anishinabé, Del. lenno- 
lenape, Naskapi nasquapi etc., does not appear in the Micmac 
vocabularies. The etymology of tchinem is obscure. It may 
be a dialectic corruption of Abn. seéna"be (Mass. “ sannup ’’), 
with the loss of the p by the nasalization of the preceding 
vowel. 

III. Man inferior in degree or kind; not ‘of us’ or ‘such 
as we are’: 

Mass. missininnuog, Narr. missinnuwock, “folk, people”’ 
(R. W.),—if of the speaker’s nation, ninni-missinnu-wock,— 
has been previously noticed. Literally, “the many,” οἱ πολλοὶ : 
Abnaki mesairwak “ ils sont plusieurs’? (Rasles). From the 
same root, Mass. musst (and redupl. mdmusst) wholly, of the 
whole; Narr. missi-sw “the whole of him”; Del. messisu ; 
Abn. messioot “tout entier”; Chip. mist, misiwe, “ every 
where,” ‘‘ all,” etc. | 

Mass. penat (pendwe El.) strange, novel, different,—whence 
penoowot stranger, foreigner; pl. penwwohtedog strangers, is 
used by Eliot for ‘the heathen,” Ezek, xxxvi. 3, 4, and else- 
where, and for “gentiles.” Abn. pirwi-arena"bé “ homme 
étranger”’ (Rasles), part “de nouveau,” = Del. pili, Chip. 
bint, etc. The Chip. matag- has nearly the same meaning, 
—‘foreign, strange, changed” (Bar.); matag-anishinabé 
“9 strange Indian from another tribe; in Scriptural lan- 
guage, pagan, gentile,” matag-isi “ he is a foreigner ” (Bar.). 

Mass. howdn, auwon; pl. howanig, somebodies, any-bodies, 
or interrogatively, who is this? who are these? (Narr. awdiin 
“there is somebody,” awdiin ew6? “*who is he?” R. W.) 
As an adjective, howaé any, some kind of. Abn. aoenni, 
Micm. wen, Del. auween; Cree, owena who? pl. owéneki; 
ow'eukk some one, any one; Chip. awénen who? Hence one 
of the designations of Englishmen by the Indians of New 
England,—usually written awannuz or owanuz; Narrag. 
“ awaunagus-suck English-men,. . . as much as to say, These 
strangers” (R. W.), Pequot waunnuksuk (Stiles). Abn. 
awennots “Κ Frenchman ’’ (Rasles) has the same etymology. 
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IV. Nations of different language, enemies, and Europeans, 
were usually designated by a verb or participle in the ani- 
mate-plural, without affixing a noun-generic. The principal 
tribe of the Iroquois, for example, was called by the Algon- 
kins of New England *‘ Mohowaug-suck or Mauqudu-og, canni- 
bals or men-eaters”—as Roger Williams explains (Key, p. 
16)—* from mého to eat.* Eliot writes this verb, mmwhau‘ he 
eats what lives (or an animate object) ; ποἦ moohhukque ‘he 
that eateth me,” John vi. 57; mmwhauqua-og they who eat 
what lives, etc. Hence, the name ““ Mohawks” adopted by 
the English, and the Dutch Mahakuaas, contracted to Ma- 
guas.* (Comp. Abn. ne-moha"’wk mégwoak “41 eat the Iro- 
quois,’ Rasles.) The French and northern Algonkins may 
have derived the same name, “ Maquas,” from Alg. makwa a 
bear,— Ganniagwari, the national name of the Mohawks, sig- 
nifying “a she bear”; but it is nearly certain that to the In- 
dians and English of New England, the “ Mohawks” or 
“ Mauquauogs ”’ were, by name, “ cannibals.” 

A Mohican tribe in eastern Connecticut received from their 
enemies (Narragansetts and Niantics) the name of Pagua- 
tauog, or Pequttéog (R. W.), destroyers, ravagers, and passed 
into history as “ Pequots,”’ only a small band, which had de- 
serted the main tribe, retaining the national name of Muh- 
hekanneuk (Wolves) corrupted by the English to ““ Mohe- 
gans.”’ 

The “Eskimos” bear an Algonkin nickname which describes 
them as “eaters of raw flesh ’’; Cree eskwa-mouyo, Abnaki 
eski-moha’, he raw-eats (animal food). 

The name Algonkin—Algoumequin and Algonquin of the 
French—has been extended over a great family of nations 
and languages. “The Algonquin was the mother tongue of 
those who greeted the colonists of Raleigh at Roanoke, of 
those who welcomed the Pilgrims to Plymouth. It was heard 
from the Bay of Gaspe to the valley of the Des Moines; from 
Cape Fear, and, it may be, from the Savannah, to the land of 
the Esguimaux ; from the Cumberland River of Kentucky to 


ee ee 


*“The Mauquawogs or Mohowawogs, which signifies men-caters.” R. W. in 
Letter to Winthrop, 4 Mass. Hist. Collections, vi. 239. 
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the southern branch of the Missinipi.”* Yet the origin of the 
name has, I believe, never been pointed out, and scarcely two 
authors agree in fixing the locality of the tribe to which it 
originally belonged.— Mr. Gallatin (Synopsis of the Indian 
Tribes, p. 24) found it “difficult to ascertain whether this 
name did belong to any particular tribe, or was used only as 
a generic appellation.”” Etymology removes the difficulty. 
An Algonkin was, eo nomine, rémoved from all * local habi- 
tation.” No tribe ever called itself or was known to neigh- 
boring tribes by the name. It was not even a “ generic 
appellation,” until the French and English adopted it as such. 
We first meet with the “ Algoumequins ” in Champlain’s 
narrative of his voyage to Canada in 1603 (Les Sauvages, εἰς. 
repr. Quebec, 1870, pp. 6, 8, 9). He was in company with 
M. du Pont-gravé and had as interpreters two Indians of 
some Algonkin-speaking tribe—probably Montagnez from 
Tadoussac, — whom Pont-gravé had carried to France on 
his return from a former voyage to the St. Lawrence. At 
Pointe de Saint Matthieu (now Pointe aux Allouettes) at 
the mouth of the Saguenay, opposite Tadoussac, they found 
a war-party of Indians “of three nations, the Estechemins 
[Etchemins], Algoumeguins, and Montagnez,” returning from 
a successful expedition against the Iroquois. The Montagnez 
were already at home, on the north bank of the St. Lawrence ; 
the Etchemins and their country were well known to the 
French, but the ‘“*‘ Algoumequins”’ were new acquaintances. 
Their name—or what Champlain understood to be such— 
must have been learned from themselves or their allies, and 
must belong to one of the dialects which we call Algonkin.{ 
The Z is clearly an interpolation, for it does not belong to 





* Bancroft’s History of the United States, iii. 237. 

+ See, in Shea’s Charlevoix, vol. ii., p. 8 (note 3), a collation of the princi- 
pal authorities — exhibiting, as the editor remarks, “ most remarkable differen- 
ces of opinion ” on this point. 

¢ The learned author of tudes Philologiques sur quelques Langues saurages, in 
a later work (Jugement Erroné de M. Ernest Renan, etc. 2me 6d. Montréal, 1869) 
which did not come in my way until after this paper was presented, derives the 
name “ Algonquin ” from the /Zuron, ἃ dialect of the Iroquois. The Hurons and 
the Algonquins were allies, he remarks: the former, impatiently awaiting the 
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the Montagnais, Etchemin, or any other Algonkin language 
at that time known to the French. The termination -tn, or as it 
was afterwards occasionally written -ain, is that of the French 
adjective (as in Mexiquain, or -cain), but it perhaps represents, 
as in some other tribe-names of French adoption (e. g. Champ- 
lain’s Quenongebin, Ochataguine, Otaguottowemin, etc.), an 
original -inin ‘man,’ or its plural. . In Champlain’s later pub- 
lications ( Voyages, editions of 1619 and 1632, and the Map,) 
he writes “ Algommekins”’ for ‘* Algoumequins.” We have 
then as the base of the name, A’goumek or A’gommek—and 
recognize an equivalent of the Virginian Accomac, the Nar- 
ragansett Acawmen-vake“ land on the other side” or aédw- 
muck (R. W. Key, pp. 8, 4), Mass. o"gkomuk and ogkomuk 
(Eliot), Abn. a*gma’mek “en dela,” ‘“ au-deld@,” and Aga’- 
mena'kt “ France” (Rasles), Cree akdmik (Howse), Chip. 
agiming (Baraga). Among the Montagnais at Tadoussac, or 
by the Etchemins of )’Acadie,—anywhere, indeed, east of the 
Ottawa River,—the original Algonkins would have naturally 
been designated by their castern confederates as men from 
“the other side,” from ‘the beyond-river country.” The 
editor of the Quebec reprint of Champlain’s voyages, in a 
note to the account of the first meeting with the “Algoume- 
quins ” in 1608 (Les Sauvages, p. 9), suggests, unconsciously, 
the derivation of the name, by the remark that they lived on 
the Ottawa River “ et au-dela.’”* 
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coming of their friends, used to ask one another, 14ko-KEN? which is Haron for 
‘Est-on arriré?”’ And /ako-ken, at first ‘une sorte d’appel militaire,” came to 
be the recognized designation of a tribe and nation, and finally was corrupted to 
Algonquin! ‘That the “ Algoumequins * whom Champlain met on the lower St. 
Lawrence in 1603, years before he visited the country of the Hurons or promoted 
the Algonkin-Huron alliance, made themselves known to him by a name bor- 
rowed from an “appel militaire” in a foreign language — and which required an 
interroyation mark to give it meaning — is, to say the least, improbable. With- 
out raising the question whether even French ingenuity could extract “ Algon- 
quins”’ from “ Jako ken??’’ —is not such a derivation of a tribe-name as absurd 
as the worst of the etymological blunders of Schoolcraft and Duponceau which 
the author of Etudes Philologiques has so gleefully exposed 1 

* The “ Algoumequins ”’ encountered at Tadoussac in 1603, appear to have be- 
longed to the tribe which afterwards became known to the French as Aiche- 
sipiriniooek (i. e. Great-river men) and “ Sauvages de ’Isle.”” These occupied the 
Tle des Allouettes (as it is now called) in Ottawa River —the “Great River of 
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In the Jesuit Melations, the name changes from ‘“‘ Algomme- 
kins”’ to ““ Algonquains”’ and, finally, “ΚΞ Algonquins.”” This 
change was perhaps effected by the influence of the Huron 
name for the same tribes. The Hurons, who spoke a dialect 
of the Iroquois, designated their ‘“‘ Algommekin”’ allies as 
‘6 Aquannaque,” i.e. “of a different language,” “ foreigners ”’ | 
(Sagard). ‘ Our Hurons”’—writes Father Lallemant in the 
Relation for 1641 (Quebec edition, p. 72),—** call the Neutral 
Nation Attiwandaronk,* that is to say, ‘ people of a slightly 
different language’; as for the tribes which speak languages 
which they (the Hurons) cannot at all understand, they call 
them Akwanake [ = Aquannake of Sagard], of whatever na- 
tion they may be, that is to say ‘strangers.’”? The Huron 
name became more familiar to the French than that by which 
the tribes on Ottawa River had first been called,—these tribes, 
when at home, could not properly be designated as “ from the 
other side,’”—and there was sufficient resemblance between 
a’goa"mek and a kwmanake to make the transition from Algomme- 
kin to Algonquin easy. | 

The Chippeways call the modern Algonkins, Odishkwa- 
gamig ‘ Lake-enders,’ from «thkwa at the end of, and gami 
lake (literally, water). Mr. Schoolcraft gives a translation 
and analysis of this name—of which he seems to have re- 
garded ‘ Algonquin’’ as a corruption or the equivalent. 

The eastern tribes gave, as we have seen, the same name 
to countries of Europe as to the region between the Ottawa 
River and the great lakes: Narr. acawmen-éake, Abn. aga’- 
mena ki, Chip. agdming, ‘land on the other side’ or ‘over 
the water.’ To the Nipissings and the Montagnez, the French 
and English were “ Algonkins.”’ 

The French in Canada were called sometimes Amwennoats- 
ak‘ somebodies’ ( = Narr. awaunagussuck “ these strangers,” 
see p. 150, ante); but were usually distinguished as ‘ Wood 
en-boats’-—Alg. Mittigouchiouek (Lahontan, who translates, 


the Algommekins “ οἵ Champlain’s later voyages and Map of 1632. Perhaps the 
appellation Aichesipiriniwek was originally given to all the tribes and bands liv- 
ing on or near the “great river” (kttchi-sipi), to distinguish them from the 
“small-lake men ” (Nipissirinjooek) dwelling near Lake Nipissing. 

* Whence probably the modern’ Adirondack. 
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inaccurately, ‘* constructeurs de vaisseaux ’’), Chip. wemitigoyt- 
wag (Baraga); Cree Wem’stégoso-ak. 

The English in New England were specifically described as 
εἰ Coat-wearing ” (Narr. Wautaconduog, R. W.), but soon re- 
ceived the appellation by which Anglo-Americans, and since 
the separation of the colonies from Great Britain, the in- 
habitants of the United States, have been designated by all 
northern tribes,— Big Knives.” ‘They call Englishmen 
Chduquaqu ock, that is, Knife-men,” from chauquog knife (R. 
W.). In other dialects, different names for ‘ knife’ are em- 
ployed: 6. g. Alg. and Chip. mokoman, whence Chip. Kitchi- 
mokoman “an American ’”’ (Baraga), and Avtcht-mokoman. aki 
[great-knife-land,]| the United States ; Cree, Ketsimohkoman. 
Del. Mechan-schican, ’Chanschican (Heckw.), Miami Mitcht- 
malsa (Volney), Blackfoot Omakstod, and Arikara Nehstkuss 
all have the same meaning, though formed from different 
roots. 

The Alg. Aganesha, Chip. Jaganash and Saganash, Cree 
Agathasu, Hakaiahsu, Miami A,d@ldchima (Volney), and pro- 
bably Yengees—by double corruption, “ Yankee,’”—represent 
Algonkin imitations, more or less successful, of ““ English,”’ 
* Anglais” or “ces Anglaises.” 

There are Algonkin names for “ whites”? and “ blacks,” 
but these are without any generic affix to restrict their ap- 
plication to ‘men’: 6. g. Chip. Waidbishkiwed “a white man 
ora white woman ” (Baraga), ἃ participle (subjunctive) from 
wabishkiwi to be whitish, pale-—and Miami Oudbkiloketa 
“white skin”? (Volney): Chip. Maketewtias and Cree Kis- 
kitowvias, ““ black flesh ’’; etc. 

V. For Woman there are names corresponding nearly to 
Jemina, mulier, and uzor. The first—which has been angli- 
cized from east-Algonkin dialects, as ‘‘squaw,’’ — as a gen- 
eric suffix denotes one ‘of woman-kind,’ as a prefix signifies 
‘female,’ without restriction to the human species. Eliot did 
not employ it independently for “woman.” In Gen. vi. 19, 
he wrote pish nompai-yeu-o kah squai-yeu- “ they (animals) 
shall be male and female,”’ but in Gen. v. 7, wosketomp kah 
mittamwossis-soh ukkezheiih “male and female (man and wo- 
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man) created he them.” Witha suffix denoting ‘ living crea- 
ture,’ ‘ animal,’ — squd-as (contracted by R. Williams to 
squdws) is ‘a female,’ without distinction of age or condition. ἡ 
So, squdshim (squd-oshim) a female quadruped, Abn. skwés- 
sem, Del. ochquéchum. It has the place of a noun-generic in 
the Mass. nunk-squé young woman; Narr. keegsquaw virgin 
(CR. W.); sonkisgud, contr. sonsg’ (and Narr. saunks, R. W.) 
mistress, sachem-squaw ; etc. 

Though this general name is found either as an indepen- 
dent word or as an element of synthesis in every Algonkin 
language, it is not easily traced through the published vocab- 
ularies, in which it is often confounded with or represented 
by names for multer and uzor. It does uot appear under 
‘Woman,’ in the Micmac, Etchemin, Abnaki, Massachu- 
setts, Mohican, or Miami vocabularies given by Mr. Gallatin, 
but it occurs in some of these under “ Girl” or “ Wife.” 

Old Algonkin, tckoue, Lahontan. Chip. ikwé, Baraga, ecqguoy, Long. 

Ottawa, akwé, Bar., ekwa, Tanncr. Potawatomi, dkwé, ukquah, Gal., ogué, qué 
Lykins. 

Delaware, ociique-u woman, Zeisb.; H’queli woman, quai ‘tchitz (dimin.) girl. 
Whipple. New Swed. aqeo; as a suffix, -équa. Campanius. 

Nanticoke, achquahike ; suffixed, in pecaquad girl. Gallatin. 

Shawnee, equiwa, dimin. squithetha girl, Johnston; s’squawowdh, dimin. 
s’squaw the e thah girl, Whipple. 

Powhatan, -usqua, in wironausqua “‘ woman queen”; dimin. usquaseins “ girl.” 
Strachey. [For “woman” Strachey hns cucheneppo, cutsseneppo; J. 
Smith crenepo ; of which I can make nothing. 

Mohican, -esqua: in peesquasoo girl, Edwards; peesqudthuh, Jenks. 

Mass. and Narr. squa-, squé, female ; squads, El., squdws, R. W., a female. 

Abnaki (Kennebec) skaé- (prefixed) and insep. -skoé, female; as in na"k- 
skooé “fille,” koossiho-skooé ‘‘vierge.” Penobscot, kosiuskwe virgin, 
Vetromile. 

Etchemin, -sque. Pelsquasis girl, Kellogg ; noksqur-ak “girls” [young 
women], Barrett 

Micmac, -shquei [-chkooet, Maill.| insep. generic ; contractde, -ishk. [Na*zkneeé, 
naxkwe, Vetromile, the equivalent of Abn. na"k-skooé, Mass. nunksqud, 
young woman, has been improperly used by some of the Catholic mis- 
sionarics (I find it also in Mr. Rand’s vocabulary—as nuksow) for “ vir- 
gin.” In Vetromile’s ‘Indian Good Book,” Naxwhet Mali stands, in 
the Creed, Rosary, etc. for “(the Virgin Mary.” The prefix (Abn. 
na"k-, Mass. nunk-, nonk-, Chip. ndng-) means ‘ light’ (levis); in this 
connection, ‘ not full grown’: comp. Mass. nunkomp young man. Naz- 
whet (Vetr.) is the participle of na”xkwd. 

Montagnais, schguow woman; dimin. squasish girl: comp. tishquah [his] 
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wife. Gabriel. [7 essarawi- and the participle tessarawit used for “ vir- 
gin” in the Montagn. Prayers, Creed, Confiteor, etc., in Vetromile’s 
Indian Good Book, (e. g. Mari eiapitsh tessarawit Maria semper virgo,) 
to an Indian denotes — like Eliot’s penomp —a chaste male. It becomes 
feminine only by suffixing the generic -shgua. Comp.Alg. and Chip. 
“ nintéssanaw I am in ἃ virginal state (a male speaking),”’ participle tares- 
sanawid, and “nin tessanAKWEw I am a virgin (a female speaking),”’ 
ptep. taiessanakwid. Baraga. 

Naskupi (Skoffie), schow woman, squash girl, teshquouet wife. Gabriel. 

Cree, :skway!*a [she is] woman, of woman kind. Howse. 

Blackfoot, ski-, a fem. prefix to names of animals: but aki/ma woman, pl. 

akiks ; aki'kuen girl. Hayden. . 

In the far-off Arapoho ist! woman (and as fem. prefix), and the correspond- 
ing Atsina (Falls Indian) tth’a and tthe/t, we nearly lose trace of the harsh 
guttural ocuque of the Delawares and the Alg. rkwe. 

For mulier we find in different Algonkin languages at least 
three names: 

(1.) Abn. phainem [phatnem], Rasles; mod. Penobscot, 
phanem (“ sanoba ala phanem man or woman,” Ozunkh.) ; 
Mohican p’ghainoom, Jenks. 

(2.) Micm. epit, pl. epitgik, Maill. ; αὐδίξὲ woman, azbitis 
girl, n’t’atbit-em [my] wife, Rand. 

(3.) Mass. mettamwossts, contr. mittamwus El. (muttumwus 
Mass. Psalter), used both for mulier (Gen. ii. 22; iii. 2,) and 
uzor (Gen. ii. 24, 25; 111. 8; Ephes. v. 22); Narr. mitidmus 
woman, wife, R. W.; Miami metaimsah, Schoolcr. Vocab. ; 
Chip. mindimoié old woman; mindimoiémish, always pre- 
ceded by a possessive pronoun, “ wife, [my] bad old woman.” 
Baraga. The affix -ish is derogatory, but is not always to be 
translated by ‘bad.’ ‘ My poor old wife’ is better — if, as is 
not certain, Baraga’s analysis of the word be correct. The 
Abnaki mana’-dagwéssm, which Rasles gives (with p’hatnem) 


for “" femme,” is probably an equivalent of Chip. mindimoié- 
mish. Comp. Powhatan utumpsets, tumpsis, old woman 


(Strachey) ; Menom. metamo woman (Schoolcraft); Shyenne 
matum'ha (Hayden). 

The names for wzzxor need not be considered, in this con- 
nection. For ‘‘ my wife” the Indian. usually said “ my wo- 
man,” and in the second and third person the feminine gen- 
eric (-sgue, -kwé) suffixed to a man’s name or title designated 
his wife: e. g. Chip. ogima chief, ogimdkwe the chief’s wife. 
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The principal results of the analysis which has been at- 
tempted in this paper may be briefly recapitulated, as follows: 

1. There is no Algonkin name for Man ( = homo) com- 
mon to both sexes and to all varieties of the human species. 

2. The name of largest denotation is one which designates 
Man asa being of the speaker’s race and language, his like, of 
his kind or kin. 

ὃ. This name (Alg. tnin-i, Mass. enin-u) is related to the 
pronoun of the first person (Alg. nin, Mass. nin, prefixed, 
n ), to the demonstratives animate and inanimate, to various 
words expressing likeness, relation or identity ; when used as 
an adjective, it distinguishes the common, usual, and native, 
from the strange, unusual, or foreign ; and it is the theme of 
a verb meaning ‘to live’ i.e. ‘to be a man,’ to be such as 
other men. The root of this name, if not identical with, 
is not distinguishable from the root of verbs’ meaning ‘to 
think,’ ‘to be minded.’ 

4. Only the second x of the name belongs to the root (IN 
or IN). This is constant in all pure Algonkin languages. 
The prefixed demonstrative (or reduplication) varies in dif- 
ferent dialects as in-, en-, ar-, el-, eth-, et-, etc. 

δ. Names for Man = wr are formed by prefixing attribu- 
tives to the inseparable noun-generic (-A"B, -AP, -OMP) de- 
noting an adult male. With a prefixed demonstrative, this 
generic forms the adjective πα δ, ndbé, nompé, ‘male’: with 
the adjectival inin- ( = aren-, len-, etc.) it designates, as in 
Del. len-dpé, ‘a common male,’ i.e. an Indian man: with other 
attributives, it forms class, tribe, and specific names, e. g. Alg. 
anishin-abé, Abn. seé'n-a"bé, Mass. wosket-omp. 

6. Inferiors, enemies, and Indians speaking a different 
language, were designated as “slaves,” “captives,” “ stran- 
gers,” or merely “ somebodies”’; collectively, as “ the many,” 
oi πολλο. Names given to Europeans and to foreign tribes 
were sometimes formed from inanimate nouns, e. g. ““ Wooden 
Boats,”’ for Frenchmen; .“‘ Big Knives,’ for Anglo-Ameri- 
cans ; sometimes from τε δὰ or participles animate, as “ Εδὺύ- 
ers of raw flesh,” for the Eskimos; ‘They who eat what 
lives, or is alive,” for the Iroquois ; ““ The Clothed ”’ or “‘ Coat- 
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wearers,” for Europeans. Kindred and friendly tribes were 
often designated by their geographical position : the Mipissirini- 
wek, (Nipissings) and other tribes between the Ottawa and the 
lakes were, to the Montagnez, A’gowmek “ on the other side,” 
the Indians of Maine were “ of the east land ” (Abnaki), to 
western Algonkins. 

T. For Woman, some modification of the root of Chip. ΚΕ, 
Mass. esqua, ‘ femina,’ is found in every Algonkin language, 
as an inseparable generic if not as an independent name. It 
is the common appellation of both mulier and uzor, and its 
diminutive, of puella: but there are distinct names for mulier 
and wzor in every language, as there are also for juvencula and 
virgo, though Eliot does not appear to have discovered in the 
Massachusetts dialect either of the last two, and one has often 
been mistaken for the other in the compilation of vocabu- 
laries and by translators. 
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VIUI.— On Some Forms of Conditional Sentences in Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit. 


By JAMES B. GREENOUGH, 
TUTOR IN LATIN IN HARVARD COLLEGB. 


In the treatment of the Protasis and Apodosis or Hypo- 
thetical Period the so-called General Supposition, since it was 
first distinguished by Professor Goodwin, has, among Ameri- 
can scholars at least, been generally recognized in Greek, but 
in Latin it has not commonly been admitted to exist except 
as a Grecism. 

It is useful for a logical treatment of the subject in Latin, 
as well as for the purposes of comparative syntax —a branch 
of the science of language that has not as yet been much at- 
tended to — to determine whether this form of protasis and 
apodosis is an heirloom of the Indo-European family, or only 
a special development in the Greek, which was afterwards 
borrowed by the Latin. 

Now the nature of this form is this: the protasis or con- 
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dition does not refer to a single act or event, in present or 
past time, upon which the conclusion is founded. This form 
it is the province of the indicative in both clauses to express. 
Nor does the protasis refer to a future act or event upon 
the hapnening of which the apodosis will be true. This form 
is expressed either by the optative in both clauses, or by the 
subjunctive in the first with the future indicative in the 
second. But what the protasis does refer to, is the indefinite 
or repeated happening of an act or event in all time (or at 
any past time), upon every occurrence of which the apodosis 
becomes (or became) true. The formula for this kind of hy- 
pothetical sentence is: ‘‘If ever he does (or did) this, it is 
(or was) in all such cases well,’’ — and this idea is clearly 
distinguishable from “If he is now doing this, it is well,” as 
well as from “If he should do (or does) this, it would (or 
will) be well.” And in Greek this distinction is carefully 
maintained. The first 1s ᾿Εὰν τοῦτο πράττῃ καλῶς ἔχει. The sec- 
ond is Ei τοῦτο πράττει καλῶς ἔχε. The third is ᾿Εὰν τοῦτο πράττῃ 
καλῶς ἔξει. ΤῸ use Prof. Goodwin’s examples: 

"Hy ποτε δασμὸς ἵκηται σοὶ τὸ γέρας πολὺ μεῖζον, Jl. i. 66. If 
ever (that is, in all cases in which) a division comes, your 
prize is always greater. 

"Ee τις ἀντείποι εὐθὺς τεϑνήκε. Thuc. viii. 66. If any one re- 
fused (in all cases of refusal) he was put to death. 

So also with all indefinite relatives and relative particles : 

"Hyix’ ἂν δ᾽ οἴκοι γένωνται, ἐρῶσιν οὐκ ἀνασχετά. Arist. Paz. 1119 ; 
“Ore ἕξω τοῦ δεινοῦ γένοιντο πολλοὶ αὐτὸν ἀπέλειπον. Xen. Anab. ii. 
6.12. The protasis is expressed by the subjunctive or optative, 
according to the time of the condition, but theapodosis is some 
form of the indicative expressing a general truth either in the 
present or past. Occasionally however the protasis also is ex- 
pressed by the indicative, like the particular condition pres- 
ent or past, a fact which is significant as throwing light on 
the Latin usage. Now in Latin, at least in the monuments 
of literature, this form of construction is not ordinarily dis- 
tinguished from the particular condition in present or past 
time, so that the exceptional Greek is the usual Latin form. 
There are however some traces of this construction in Latin 
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which agree with the Greek though from their rarity they 
have usually been considered as imitations. 

It has long been noticed that the second person.singular of 
an indefinite subject has a kind of affinity, so to speak, for the 
subjunctive mood. It is obvious that there is no magic about 
this second person which should change the mood of the verb 
when with any other person it would be indicative; the dif- 
ference must be in the nature of the thought expressed. 
Upon examination these cases are found to be of two kinds. 
They are always either protases or apodoses. The protases 
of this kind correspond for the most part to two forms of apo- 
doses. Their apodoses are either in the subjunctive or some 
other form referring to the future. or in the present indicative 
used to express a general truth. In the first case they are 
clearly cases of future protasis and apodosis of the ordinary 
form: e. g. In qua (amicitia) nisi, ut dicitur, apertum pectus 
videas, tuumque ostendas, nihil fidum, nihil exploratum habeas. 
Cic. Laelius, xxvii. 97. So also, Ubi entm istum invenias qui 
honorem amici anteponat suo? Ibid. xvii. 64,—where the pro- 
tasis is omitted,an exceedingly common usage. So, Quod st eti- 
am possis quidvis deferre ad alterum, videndum est tamen quid 
ille possit sustinere. Ibid. xx. 73, — where the participle in dus 
takes the place of a future form. Nowin the second case this 
construction has never to my knowledge been analyzed, but it 
seems to me unmistakably the same as the Greek general sup- 
position. Take for instance, Vita humana prope uti ferrum 
est, δὶ exerceas conteritur. Cato. Carmen de Moribus, cited by 


* Aulus Gellius, xi. 2 (Jordan, Reliquiae Catonis, p. 83). Here 


we have the subjunctive in protasis referring to any one of a 
series of acts, with the indicative in the apodosis expressing a 
general truth, precisely parallel with ἐὰν τοῦτο πράττῇς καλῶς ἔχει; 
which is the regular construction. So, Virtutem necessario 
gloria etiamsi tu id non agas, consequitur, Cic. Tuse. Disp. i. 
38. So also with relatives and relative particles: Bonus 
segnior fit ubi negligas, Sall. Jug. 31; Cum animum ab istis 
imaginibus ad veritatem traduzerts nihil relinquitur, Cic. Tusc. 
Disp. 55. 

One can hardly realize the frequency of this construction 
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unless his attention is particularly called to it. In fact it is 
almost universal in writers of all periods. In order therefore 
that the frequency as well as the nature of the construction 
may be understood, examples are given at some length: 

Istaec ubi periclum facias aculeata sunt, Those things when 
you try them are full of stings. Pl. Bacch. v.63; At nune 
st attingas eum manu, paedagogo puer tabula disrumpit caput, 
But now if you lay your hand on him the boy breaks his mas- 
ter’s head with a slate. Ibid. v. 440; Quom patrem adeas 
postulatum puero sic dicit pater. Ibid.; Quos quom censeas esse 
amicos repertuntur falsi falsimoniis. Ibid. v. 540; Jn re mala 
animo si bono utare adjuvat. Capt.v.202; Nam doli non dolt 
sunt, nist astu colas; set malum maximum, si id palam pro- 
venit (observe the third person in the indicative, in precisely 
the same construction). Ibid. v. 221 ; Consimile’ st quom stlertas, 
quasi sorbeas, Mil. Gl. v. 820; De magnis divitiis, siquid 
demas plus πὲ απ minus? Trin. v. 348 ; Mage si exigere occuptas 
 duarum rerum exoritur optio. Ibid. v. 1052; Stultus et sine gra- 
tia’s. Tibi recte facere ? quando quod facias perit. You're a 
fool and thankless fellow. Do rightly by you, when what one 
does is lost upon you! Aul. v. 335. 

Uxor, st cesses, aut te amare cogitat, aut etc. (see whole 
passage). Ter. Ad. v. 32; 1116 quem beneficto adjungas, ex 
animo facit. Ibid. v.72; At tamen ‘ubi fides’ si roges, nil 
pudent. And. v. 63T. 

Tantum remanet, quod virtute et recte factie consecutus sts. 
Cic. Cat. Maj. xix. 69; Quae (exercitationes virtutum) cum 
diu multumque vizeris mirificos efferunt fructus. Ibid. ili. 9; 
At memoria minuctur, credo, (parenthetical) nist eam ezer- 
ceas aut δὲ sis nature tardior. Ibid. vii. 21; Quae (utilitas) tamen 
ipsa efflorescit ex amicitia etiamsi tu minus secutus sis. Lael. 
xxvii. 100. Sed hace adjuvant in oratore . . 8i quid persequare 
acrius, ut invitus et coactus facere videare. De Oral. ii. 48; 
Hic quantum fit mali, si non levem testem laeseris ? Ibid. it. 74 ; 
Ista discuntur facile si et tantum sumas quantum opus sit, etc. 
Ibid. iii. 23; Plures ineuntur gratiae si uno tempore dicas pro 
pluribus. Brut. 57, ad fin.; [ Conformatio] sententiarum perma- 
net, quibuscunque verbis uti velis. de Orat. iti, 52. 
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Nam si velis quod nondum vetitum est, limeas ne vetere; at 
si prohibita impune transcenderis, neque metus ultra neque pu- 
dor est (where in the first sentence we have the second person . 
in both protasis and apodosis, and hence the subjunctive ; in 
the second the apodosis has the third person, and hence the 
indicative). Tac. Ann. ili. 54. 

Plerique, quae delicta reprehenderis malevolentta et invidia 
putant. Sal. Cat. 8. 

That this construction is not imitated from the Greek is 
sufficiently proved, it seems to me, by its universality at all 
periods of the language, and secondly, by the fact that in the 
same sentence the second person is expressed by the sub- 
junctive but the third by the indicative, a distinction which 
is entirely foreign to the Greek. Obviously if the earliest 
writers were copying from the Greek they would have used 
the subjunctive throughout, as the Greek does. Several of 
the examples from Plautus are of this kind: 6. g. In mala 
urore atque inimico siquid sumas, sumptus est ; tn bono hospiti 
atque amico quaestus est quod sumitur. Plaut. Miles Gio., v. 
673; Volup est quod agas, si id procedit lepide. Ibid. v. 947; 
Nimia’ st voluptas, si diu afueris domo domum ubi redieris, si 
tibi nulla aegritudo animo obviam’st. Stich., v. 524. See also 
Tac. Ann. iii. 54, and Plaut. Capt., v. 221, cited above. 

There are a few cases where the same construction is used 
in the first and third persons: e. g. 

Nihil proficiunt mercatores nisi admodum mentiantur. Cic. 
de Off. i. 42; Lucxuria vero cum omni aetate turpis, tum senec- 
tuti foedissima est. Sin autem libidinum etiam intemperantia 
accesserit, duplex malum est. Cic. de Off. 1. 84; Neque alitur 
si faciat ullam inter suos habet auctoritatem. Caes. 8. G. vi. 
11 ; — see also, Caes. B. C. ii. 24, Q. Curt. vi. δ. 

It will be observed that all the cases thus far have been in 
present or general time, corresponding to the Greek sub- 
junctive and expressed with the present tense in the apodosis. 

But it has long been noticed that the same construction 
was used exceptionally, especially by later writers — not to my 
knowledge by Cicero,— of past time, with the imperfect in 
apodosis, corresponding to the Greck optative with the im- 
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perfect. It is this construction which has been considered a 
Grecism. St quis a domino prehenderetur consensu milttum 
eripiebatur. Caes. B. C. iii. 110. 

The cases are numerous but as the construction is familiar 
the passages are only referred to :— 

Caes. B. C. ii. 41; Liv. ii. 27, iii. 11, xxxiv. 38, iii. 19, i. 
32, viii.8 ; Q. Curt. iv. 30, ad fin.; Nepos, xvii. 8, xx. 4, xxv. 
2, xvii. 1, xviii. 3; Sallust. Jug. 58; Tac. Ann. vi. 30. 


This same construction also occurs in Sanskrit, that is, with 
the protasis in the subjunctive or optative and the apodosis in 
the indicative, expressing a general truth. The more com- 
mon construction however is with the subjunctive or optative 
in both, as in the first case of the second person in Latin, 
mentioned above. 

For Sanskrit scholars I may cite Rig-Veda, i. 94. 15; i. 79. 
2;i. 79.3; Hitopadesa, 800. 

Now we sce this construction regularly used in Greek, very 
frequently found in Sanskrit, and in Latin universal in one 
form and occurring occasionally in other forms ‘in writers of 
various dates. We are naturally led to conclude that this 
construction was in use more or less in Indo-European times 
and was received by each of the languages as a part of the 
original inheritanve. It was afterwards developed by the 
Greek almost to the exclusion of other forms, so that the indica- 
tive is only the exception, but gradually disused by the Latin 
except in one or two cases, to re-appear again occasionally in 
the later language, while the Sanskrit retained both construc- 
tions. 

It is worth while perhaps to consider the origin of the con- 
struction. This is not difficult to see if we consider the ori- 
gin of the use of the subjunctive and optative in protasis 
generally. There can be no doubt that the original form of 
the hypothetical sentence (so far as the condition is future or 
general or contrary to fact) is represented by such expressions 
as “Tolle hance opinionum, luctum sustuleris”’ and “ Naturam 
erpellas furca, tamen usque recurret,” in which two codrdinate 
clauses appear, the first containing a command, and the sec 
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ond a consequence of the (implied) performance of that com- 
mand. Now itis obvious that such a formula may develop 
into two constructions, the one meaning ‘“ Let one do so and 
so, (and) such will be the effect ;” the other stating the con- 
sequence more generally, as ‘‘ Let one do so and so, (and) 
such is (always) the effect.”” These two correspond to the 
particular and general protases. In Greek both forms are 
used in their proper place. In Latin the former is chosen for 
future protasis and many general protases, as it obviously 
makes little difference whether one says ‘‘such is the effect ”’ 
or such ‘ will be the effect,’”’ when the statement is intended 
to be general. . 

In the case of the second person singular of an indefinite 
subject the language adopts both, but for the ordinary gene- 
ral condition it takes another form, of different origin, in 
which the protasis is not a command at all but ἃ statement 
of a fact which for the moment is assumed to be true. This 
‘form gives the indicative in both clauses, a construction which 
as we have seen occurs also exceptionally in Greek. The 
Sanskrit adopts most commonly the first form both for future 
and general conditions, but it also often uses the second with 
the indicative in the apodosis, like the Greek. 

In regard to the origin of the protasis generally, see the 
able treatise ‘Der Gebrauch des Conjunctive und Optativs tm 
Sanskrit und Gtriechischen,” by B. Delbriick (Halle, 1871). 


PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRD ANNUAL SESSION, 


HELD AT NEW HAVEN, JULY, 1871. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 





New-Haven, Cr., July 25, 1871. 

Tue. Association assembled, agreeably to notification, in the 
Representatives’ Hall of the State-House, at three P.m., with the 
President, Chancellor Crosby, in the chair. 

The report of the Secretary was then read and adopted. In the 
report it was announced that the following persons had become 
members of the Association, according to the provisions of the 
constitution, during the course of the year. 


Professor Frederic D. Allen, East-Tenneasee University, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
Professor J. Graeff Barton, College of City of New-York ; Mr. Εἰ. 8. Batchelder, 
Stafford, Ct.; Rev. J. H. Blakeley, Bordentown, N.J.; Miss Mary L. Booth, 
New-York; Mr. P. Born, Selinsgrove, Pa.; Mr. Elihu Burritt, New-Britain, 
Ct.; Mr. S. M. Capron, Hartford, Ct.; President Alexie Caswell, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. ; Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, New.York: 
Professor Elie Charlier, (Life-Member,) New-York ; Professor Elisée Charlier, 
New-York ; Professor Lyman Coleman, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; Pro- 
fessor Nelson Εἰ. Cobleigh, East-Tennessee Wesleyan University, Athens, 
Tenn. ; Rev. William B. Corbyn, Quincy, Ill.; Mr. A. Crittenden, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Professor William C. Crane, Baylor University, Independence, Mo. ; 
President Εἰ. 8. Dulin, St. Stephen’s College, Columbia, Mo.; Dr. F. Ebener, 
Baltimore, Md.; Professor: William M. Fisher, Baylor University, Indepen- 
dence, Mo.; Professor Leon C. Field, Cazenovia, N. Y.; Mr. James B. 
Greenough, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Edward M. 
Greenway, Jr., Baltimore, Μά. ; Professor Calvin 83. Harrington, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Ct.; President Lucian H. Hammond, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville, Pa.; Professor Willabe Haskell, Bucksport, Me. ; 
Professor B. J. Hawthorne, West-Tennessee College, Jackson, Tenn. ; Profes- 
sor H. W. Haynes, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; Professor M. 
W. Hamphreys, Washington College, Lexington, Va.; Professor John T. 
Huntington, Trinity College, Hartford, Ct.; Professor William H. Jeffers, 
Wooster College, Mo.; Profesaor 8S. A. Theo. Jobe, St. John’s College, 
Little Rock, Ark.; President Abiel A. Livermore, Unitarian Theological 
Seminary, Meadville, Pa.; Professor Ch. Louis Loos, Bethany College, Betha- 
ny, W. Va.; Professor J. H. McDaniels, Geneva, N. Y.; President George 
H. Magoun, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa; Professor Daniel Marvin, Jr., Ra- 
cine College, Racine, Wis.; President F. A. Muhlenberg, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa. ; Mr. Bennett H. Nash, Boston, Mass. ; Mr. Ο W. Nassau, 
Lawrenceville, N. J.; President Cyrus W. Nutt, Indiana University. Ind. ; 
Professor Edward North, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.; Rev. E. G. Par- 
sons, Derry, N. H.; Professor Oval Pirkey, Christian University, Canton, Mo.; 
President J. C. Pershing, Female College, Pittsburg, Pa.; Professor A. J. 
Quinche, University of eos ia θαι, Oxford, Miss. ; President Joseph Shea, St. 
John’s College, Fordham, N. Y.; Professor E. Snyder, Illinois Industrial 
University, Champaign, Ill.; Professor Friedrich Stengel, Columbia College 
School of Mines, New-York ; Professor Daniel ἃ. Talcott, Bangor Theologi al 
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Seminary, Bangor, Me. ; Professor J. Henry Thayer, Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass. ; Professor E. H. Twining, Minnesota University, 
St. Anthony, Minn. ; Professor William 8. Tyler, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. ; President T. R. Vickroy, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. ; 
Professor Stephen 8. Young, Bowdoin College, Bangor, Me. 


The Treasurer’s report was presented, read, and accepted. It 
showed the receipts and expenditures of the past year to have 
been as follows : 











RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, July 26th, 1870.......3......eeeseeees “6.6 66.... 8.832 86 
Annual assessments paid. ........ccccesccescens eer conccceces 240 00 
Fees from new membere........00sesccccscececs ΠΥ ΡΝ .... 810 00 
4587 86 
| EXPENDITURES. 

Printing of Transactions, 1869-70, 500 copies..........cceccees ....4Φ108 58 
Printing, postage, stationery, and other expenses..............eeee- 59 73 
Total expenditure, 1870-71........... ΠΕ iealeeeaans oe -. 8468 26 
Balance on hand, July 26th, 1871.......cccscccescccsencsecsceces . 119 60 
$587 86 


The Treasurer, for the Committee of Publication, announced 
that the volame of Transactions for 1869-70, was printed and 
ready for delivery to members. 


Upon motion, Professor T. R. Lounsbury and Professor W. ἴω. 
Montague were appointed Assistant Secretaries. 

The address of welcome to the Association to the hospitalities 
of New-Haven was given by Lieutenant-Governor Francis Way- 
land. A response was given in behalf of the Association by 
the President, Chancellor Crosby, of the University of New-York. 

The Association then proceeded to its regular business, The 
first paper, upon “ Inaccuracies in Grote’s Narrative of the Re 
treat of the Ten Thousand,” by Professor Fisk P. Brewer, ot 
Chapel Hill, N. C., was read, in the absence of the author, by 
Professor James Hadley. 

Professor Brewer's criticisms were confined to the interval between the 
time when Xenophon received command and the arrival at Trapezus. He 
showed, by a minute examination of passages, that many of the details given 
by Grote are inconsistent with, or at least not warranted by, the statements 
of Xenophon and Diodorus, the only authorities whom he quotes. Thus, 
where Xenophon is represented (vol. ix., p. 78, Harper's ed.) as saying to his 
fellow-lochagi, “ The enemy will be upon us at day-break.” The expression 
(p. 79) that Apollonides “ protested against it as tnsane” is hardly justified by 
Xenophon’s φλυαρεῖν. P. 80 speaks of four commanders as seized by Tissa- 
plernes, instead of five. On p. 88, we find “cavalry and bowmen,” in place 
of “bowmen and singers ;” and on p. 89, “four thousand horsemen and 
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darters,” where it should be “ a thousand horsemen and about four thousand 
bowmen and slingers.” For “darts” and “ darters” on the Persian side, (pp. 
88, 90,) no authority is found. The “galloped” of p. 92 is too strong for 
Xenophon’s προσελάσας. That the houses of the Karduchi were “comfort- 
able,” (p. 95,) is not proved by χαλκώμασι παμπόλλοις κατεσκευασμέναι. On the 
same page it is intimated, without warrant, that the Greeks zoatted before 
taking what was necessary for refreshment. On p. 96, Kleonymos and Basias 
are spoken of as “two distinguished men” among “ several” Greek warriors 
mortally wounded ; yet Xenophon does not say that any others were killed, 
and these are only described as καλώ τε κἀγαθώ. Instead of a repeated refusal 
by Cheirisophus to obey Xenophon’s entreaties, (p. 96,) there was really but a 
single instance. The two marches, (p. 102,) from the residence of Tiribazus 
to the river Teleboas, should be changed to five. For the statement (p. 105) 
that the reliefs from Cheirisophus were “‘sent back to bring up exhausted 
soldiers who had been left behind,” there is no evidence. The attendance of 
the native youths (p. 106) was not confined to the fatigued soldiers. The 
“nine days’ march” on p. 109 should be changed to twelve. The statements 
on p. 112, as to a certain soldier who had been a slave in Athens—that he 
was exported from home in his boyhood, and that he had escaped from 
slavery (with the suggestion as to the time and place of this event)—are not 
sustained by the language of Xenophon. 


The second paper, by the Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, missionary 
to the Dakotas, “Concerning Dakota Beliefs,” was read, in the 
absence of the author, by Hon. J. H. Trumbull. 


This paper was not intended to cover the vast field of things of which their 
faith takes hold, but rather to select such as are most characteristic and such 
as are important enough to have made an impress on their language. 

The Dakota names of the heavenly bodies were first noticed. Their family 
or generic name is Wi. The sun is the day Wi, the moon is the night Wi, 
and the stars are the “ battle-axes” or “ war-clubs” of Wi, (ui-chanhpi,) per- 
haps because they are regarded as a great war-party, marshaled under the 
great captain Ws. The morning star is the “ light-shooting star ;” the even- 
ing star is the “large star;” the parallelogram of Orion is “the bearer” or 
“the bier ” and the milky way is “the Spirit Road,” along which men’s 
spirits, they say, pass to the great Hereafter. When the moon wanes, it is 
believed to have been gnawed by mice, and they say, wi-yashpapt, “ the moon 
is bitten off.” The sun is the real Wi; it “appears” in the morning, “ goes 
down” or is “cast into” some place at evening. To it the Dakotas pray, offer 
sacrifices, and dance the “sun dance.” They address it as “ grandfather,” 
and the moon as “ grandmother.” 

Thunder is “the Flyer,” Wa-kiy.an, and is represented as a great bird. 
Of lightning, “ god-manifestation” or the “spirit coming-home,” they make 
no representation. Of the four quarters of the heavens, the east and the 
west are “the sun rising” and “the sun going-down ;’ the north and the 
south are Waziya and Itokaga, regarded as gods, ever in conflict and each in 
turn victorious. 

Boulders are the “ ὠζία gods,” “hard wakan.” These they worship, paint- 
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ing them red, decorating them with swan’s down, and offering sacrifices. The 
boulder is toonkan, “ grandfather,” by preéminence. 

Oonkiehi, the great god of the waters, may be regarded as their chief di- 
vinity ; certainly one of their oldest gods. Tohim they attribute the making 
of the world, by bringing up earth-seed from the deep waters. The name 
Oon-kte-hi is not resolvable into its elements, and seems to belong to an early 
stage of the formation of the language. The namo of the Takooshkanshkan 
“ god of motion,” is of more recent origin. He is the Jupiter of the Dakotas 
and the object of frequent worship. 

Heyoka, the personification of contrariness, the grotesque, the anti-natural, 
‘is one of the old gods, not much worshiped now. He is the god of fable and 
romance. 

Wakan is an ancient word which represents the god-worship of the race. 
Every object of worship is wakan, and is worshiped because it is wakan. Its 
compounds are manifestly of recent date; a gun is a “ wakan iron,” a horse 
is “ wakan dog.” The idea of the “Great Wakan” (wakan-tanka) can not be 
an old one, It is their designation of the white man’s God, and they have 
learned it frem the white man. The “wakan dance” has been borrowed 
‘from other Indians, and is not an old institution with the Dakotas. Mr. Riggs 
gives some account of this dance, and of the initiation to the secret society by 
which it is performed, and proceeds to speak of the Dakota belief as to the 
soul and its future state: Nagi means “shade” or “shadow,” as well as 
“soul” or “spirit.” Of one who has breathed his last, they say, nagi iyaya, 
“the spirit (or shadow) is gone.” They believe in the separate existence of 
the soul, and in a “house of spirits,” wanagitipi. Every thing, even the 
dumb boulder, has a spirit. The world is full of spirits, who cause all dis- 
ease and death. The conjurer works his cures by expelling or overcoming 
one spirit by another. To do this is pikiya, from a root piya, meaning “to 
make over again,” “ to renew,” “to mend.” 

Sacrifice is probably an old form of Dakota worship. Mr. Riggs has ob- 
served it offered most frequently to the “ painted stone,” toonkan. The offer- 
ing was sometimes a small dog, killed and painted red. He points out the 
apparent relation between woshna and wayushna, “to offer sacrifice,” and 
yushna, “to drop,” “to let slip,” “to miss,” “to make a mistake,” and be- 
tween the words for “ labor” and “ sin.” 

The observance of wohduze, or voluntary abstinence from something 
“sacred or forbidden”—the taboo of the Dakotas—is next mentioned. Then, 
their beliof in omens or presentiments, (wvhdeche,) and in dreams, (shamna,) 
with their “ vision-seeking,” (hamdepi,) by fasting, prayer, etc. The relation 
of what has been seen in a vision (hamdohdak1, “ declaring the vision’’) must 
be given in wtkan language, a sacred dialect, whose words have a peculiar 
meaning. In this dialect, “ man” is the “ two-legged being ;” a dog is “ the 
four-legged animal ;” a black bear is “the black wakan,” etc. Their songs 
are often composed in this wakan language. 


The next paper was on the “ Imperfect Tenses of the Passive 
Voice in English,” by Fitz Edward Hall, Honorary D.C.L 
Oxford, of Marlesford, England. 

This paper was presented and read by Professor Whitney, who prefaced it 
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with a brief account of the author; the latter, though an American by birth 
and education, having spent his life so much abroad as to be leas known than 
he should be to American scholars. He is a native of Troy, N. Y., and a 
graduate of Harvard, of the class of 1846. Having been shipwrecked on the 
eoast of India, he was led to remain there, and to enter the British service, in 
which he held successively the positions of professor of Anglo-Saxon, Sanskrit, 
and Hindustani, inspector of schools for a province, and, after his return to 
England, librarian, for a time, of the India Office. In Sanskrit and Hindu- 
stani he has shown scholarship and done work not surpassed by those of any 
other living scholar of English birth. He has also always been an industrious 
and fruitfal student of English, modern and ancient; is one of the editors of 
the Early English Text Society’s series of publications; and has now in 
hand an extended series of chapters on points in the history, grammar, and 
criticism of our language. It was at his own suggestion, Professor Whitney 
said, that Dr. Hall had prep.red and forwarded a paper for presentation at 
this meeting of the Association. 

The subject discussed is the propriety of such locutions as ts being built. 
Dr. Hall begins with quoting expressions of opinion, generally unfavorable 
and often violently denunciatory, respecting these locutions and their origina- 
tors, on the part of various recent authorities. He then inquires respecting 
the time of their appearance. They are not mentione | in Prieatley’s grammar, 
(1772,) nor in Bretland’s extension of it, (1785 ;) but Skillern (1802) gives a 
complete paradigm of verbal conjugation on the plan they involve. They 
are found used by Southey in 1795, by Coleridge in 1797, and by Lamb, 
Landor, De Quincey, and others, in passages which the writer quotes and re- 
fers to in fall. And this sort of phraseology is becoming more and more com- 
mon; the best English reviews, magazines, and journals are constantly 
marked by it; and some of the choicest of English writera employ it freely. 
-After ts in building had been corrupted to is a-building, and this had come to 
be felt as vulgar and abbreviated to ts buildéng, a just avoidance of ambiguity 
led, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, to the creation of ts being 
built. There were two present participles in use, active and passive, namely, 
budlding and being built, and as an active imperfect or continuous tense had 
been formed by prefixing ἐθ to the former, so now likewise a passive imper 
fect by prefixing the same auxiliary to the latter. The form is not resolvable 
into ts being + built, as has been strenuously urged by objectors, but into is + 
being built. Overlooking this, men like G. P. Marsh and R. G. White have 
been misled into strangely exaggerated reprobation of the new phraseology. 
The strictly analogical relation of ts building and ts being built is so obvious 
that it can not have failed to suggest itself to many minds, though it has es- 
caped the notice of the authorities mentioned. The “ absurdity” of combining 
f¢and being is wholly imaginary. If te deing built is wrong because Latin 
ons edificatus est is inadmiasible, then fs building is alao wrong, because edi- 
fans est would be bad Latin. If be and exist are completely synonymous, 
then te existing is as bad as is being. If és being involves an absurd repetition, 
then sono stato and ist géewesen are also absurd.. Mr. Mareh’s claim that con- 
sistency would demand, equally with ts being drilt, its analogues will be being 
built and would have been being built, and their like, is not to be allowed; we 
say, for example, preparedness, bat not understoodness, designedly, but not 
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acknowledgedly, a now too notorious fact, but not a never tc be sufficiently eme- 
crated monster ; practical usage having the right to decide how far it will go 
in a given direction of expression, where a compromise is to be made between 
desirable clearness and a felt awkwardness of phrase. To pronounce the 
Jocution “ unidiomatic” implies a wholly new definition of idiomatic, and as to 
“being opposed to the genius of the language,” that is a sounding phrase 
which has no philological value. The strength of those who decry the modes 
of speech here in question consists mainly in their talent for calling hard 
names, and their opposition really proceeds from no higher motive than lite- 
rary conservatism and dislike of novelty. 

The paper closes with a parallel between.the new phrase is being built and 
the word iés, which was new and shocking to the purists not very long ago; 
and it is made to appear that the latter involves worse violations of sound 
principle and analogy than the former. 


Evenina Session, 


The annual address was delivered by the President of the As- 
sociation, Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of the University 
of New-York.’ 


After alluding to the progress of thé Association in its work, and the favor- 
able prospects under which it enters the third year of its existence, Dr. Crosby 
spoke somewhat as follows: 

“ Linguistics or philology may be considered either as a science or as a phi- 
losophy. Under the first aspect we may gain some idea of its extent by think- 
ing of the vast number of languages which are to be investigated, not only 
those now spoken, but also many of which we have but the fossils. It touches 
here psychology and history, and enables us to know the unseen. A lingnis- 
tic criticism is the source of all trae commentary. By philology we can re- 
construct prehistoric man, and read the history of times before the Olympiads 
and Nabonassar. Languages are never lost. By this science, the original 
unity of the human race is already nearly proved. Tle philologist is aleo in 
part a physiologist and an anatomist, because he must study the organs of 
epeech. He seems to be the centre of all science; he is the universal inter- 
preter ; therefore he can not be contracted or illiberal. He receives from all 
and bestows upon al). Again, philology as.a philosophy speculates on the 
value of language to man, and its relation to his mind. These speculations 
are not to be confounded with the facts of the science. Man has worked out 
language for himself, according to his needs. Language has wrought its 
marvels ; its triumphs are the triumphs of our race. But itself records its 
weakness by its constant use of negatives. Every profound thinker has 
found himself fettered by language. Hence disputes and mieunderstandings 
have arisen. Also in poetry, in devotion, in music, Janguage is shown to be 
imperfect ; it can never be made sufficient for the whole realm of thought. 
Man, in his development, must have a nobler and fuller language than he 
has today. This may be in a new creation with spiritual bodies.” 

The President, in conclusion, referred to the field of American languages 
as especially open to the researches of the Association, suggesting its divi 
sion into sections and the organization of local branches. 
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After the close of the address of the President, Professor Com- 
fort read a paper upon “The Order of Precedence in Study of 
the Ancient and the Modern Languages.” 


After stating the present condition of the discussion with reference to the 
position of language in education, Professor Comfort proposed the following 
reorganization of our system of linguistic education : 

The study of one living language should be commenced by pupils when 
ten or twelve years of age, As much time, or more, should be given to the 
study of this modern language, as is now given to Latin in the academy or 
preparatory school. The method will at first be conversational and practical. 
Rigid grammatical instruction will be given later in proportion to the 
growth and progress of the student. 

Two years before the close of the academic course the study of a second 
living language will be commenced, Upon entering college, the proficiency 
of the pupil in these two languages will be nearly equal. These two modern 
languages will take the place of Latin and Greek in the studies which are 
required for entrance to college. 

Daring the whole of the freshman year, these two languages will be 
studied according to the most rigid philological method. During the re- 
mainder of the college course, at least one study at a time in other branches 
of science will be pursued from text-books in one or the other of these mo- 
dern languages. 

The study of Latin will then be commenced in the sophomore, and that 
of Greek in the junior year. Both of these ancient classical languages will 
be pursued about two years. 

It will then remain for philological faculties in post-collegiate universi- 
ties, or for professional schools, like the school of philology which is to be 
opened in connection with Yale-College, to give that high training and cul- 
ture in all branches of linguistic science, which is in general so lacking in 
America, Associations of linguists, like the American.Oriental Society and 
the American Philological Association, have also a work to perform, in the 
promotion of linguistic science in America, which also is beyond the province 
of any school of instruction. 

It ia only through the influence of the (post-collegiate) universities, and of 
the various philological societies in Germany, that philology has, like the 
other sciences, attained such a high stage of development in that country. 

Professor Comfort then gave at len the arguments fn favor of this 
plan, claiming that it contains the natural order and method of the study of 
language, and that it offers great advantages over the present system, or con- 
flicting systems, to all classes of students: to those who shall finish only the 
academic course ; to those who complete the collegiate course; to those who, 
after leaving college, shall study in professional or technical schools; and 
to those who shall become professional linguista, 

The objections that are urged to this plan were passed in review. A very 
respectable minority among the best pbilologists and educators in Europe, 
and quite a namber in America, already favor this change. A number of the 
features in the plan proposed are adopted, and with eminent success, in some 
of the best colleges and other schools in Europe and America. 
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Mornina Session, WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 1871. 
The first paper of the morning was on “ English Vowel Quan- 
tity in the Thirteenth Century, and in the Nineteenth,” by 
Professor James Hadley, of Yale College, New-Haven, Ct. 


Professor Hadley remarked that the modern ‘Greek and the Romance lan- 
guages have lost the systems of vowel quantity which belonged to the ancient 


Greek and Latin ; and raised the question whether the same is true of Eoglishas , 


compared with Anglo-Saxon. It is admitted that in English we have nearly 
lost the feeling of length by position, (where a short vowel stands before two 
or more consonants ;) if fist and fight seem each longer than ft, we do not re- 
cognize fist'as having to fight any definite relation of quantity. But as to 
vowel sounds, it can not reasonably be doubted that those in file, foul, feel, 
Sool, fail, foal, fall, occupy more time in average enunciation than those in 
fil, full, fell, dol, dally, dull. 

If, then, the present English bas long vowels in some words, and short 
vowels in others, how far do these quantities agree with those which belonged 
to the same words in earlier periods of the language? In deciding this ques- 
tion, valuable help is to be derived from the Ormulum, a series of metrical 
homilies on the daily leasons of the charch service, composed by the monk 
Orm in the thirteenth century. In the only'‘known manuscript, written per- 
haps by the author’s own hand, a consonant is regularly doubled when it fol- 
lows a short vowel : thus, ἐξ, tf, hundred, are written, ἐξέ, yiff, hunndredd. 
We can see then what vowels were sounded short, and what long, by the 
writer of this work ; and by comparing them with present pronunciation, we 
can make out the nature and extent of the changes which have taken place 
since that time. 

Such a comparison shows that, in the great majority of cases, the syllables 
* which then had long or short vowels, have the same quantity now ; and that 
the exceptional cases, where the quantity has changed, can mostly be referred 
to certain recognizable euphonic influences and tendencies. These euphonic 
causes of alteration in vowel quantity, it was the main object of the paper to 
set forth in their nature and working. 

Thus, vowels have become long, since the thirteenth century, through the 
suppression of a following consonant, as in alms, buy, day, brought, etc. ; in 
light, four, etc., the original long quantity has been restored in this way. 
Vowels have been made long also by the effect of a weak r before a consonant 
or at the end of a word, as in for, dare, church. So, before the liquid J, as 
in all; and especially before ἰώ, as in child ; and before the similar groupe 
mb and nd, as in climb, kind. These changes before liquids had begun in the 
time of the Ormulum, which in some respects carries them further than the 
English ; it often lengthens a short vowel before ng, as in king, tunge, (tongue.) 
Before other combinations of consonants, a long vowel has been shortened, 
and was 80 in many. cases in the Ormulum: thus in sleppte, (slept,) soffle, 
(soft). 

But the most frequent change in English quantities has been caused by the 
tendency to lengthen an accented short vowel in a penultimate syllable, when 
peparated by only one consonant from the vowel of the final syllable. This 
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tendency, which has produced the long sound in evil, chosen, name, etc., is 
carried much further in the Ormulum, where heavy, risen, love, etc., have long 
vowels, It has also prevailed very extensively in the German. 

Other euphonic tendencies to change of quantity were pointed out, whicb, 
however, have a more limited range of application. The paper closed with 
some remarks on suffixes, such as -dom, -hood, ly, which were long in the Or. 
mulum, but have become short in modern English. 


Upon motion of Dr. A. B. Hyde, the Executive Committee were 
requested to cause a catalogue of the members present to be 
printed for distribution. 

The next paper was entitled, “ Notes on A. J. Ellis’s Early En- 
glish Pronunciation,” by Mr. C. A. Bristed, of Lenox, Mass. 


This book awakens a pardonable pride in us, when we consider that it is 
published by the Chaucer Society, of which our countryman, Professor Child, 
ia so active a member. The work is a monument of industry, intelligence, 
and learning ; nevertheleas, we must take exception to some things in it. 
The palseotype is too cumbrous, and makes hypercritica]l distinctions. The 
notation of several sounds, both English and foreign, is open to objection. 
Mr. Ellis has committed the error of transposing the two Italian Ο᾽ 8, (chtuso 
and aperto,) also that of making diphthongs in Italian. 

An examination of the Spanish D leads to the conclusion that the Spanish 
language is undergoing an orthoepic degradation, by the syncope and apo- 
cope, not only of D, but of S, and even of R; and is passing through a stage 
similar to that which the French has already undergone. 

With the majority of the old English sounds, as fixed by Mr. Ellis, no 
fault is to be found. The time, however, when long A received its present 
sound, most critics would put further back than the author has done. Mr. 
Paine’s views on the diphthong A I (both in old English and old French) 
are, on the whole, more plausible than those of Mr. Ellis, What was “the 
fifth sound of A, αἱ in fair,” given by the eighteenth century lexicographers ? 
Was it the short E of ferry (— French é,) or the indistinct short U? As to 
the French sound which Mr. Ellis assigns to the old-English U, we may well 
doubt if it was ever naturalized in English, even among the French-speaking 
population. In Chaucer's time there was already a French French, and an 
English French ; his prioress spoke the latter. . 

Three subordinate points in the work specially attract our attention, Ist. 
The word one. Possibly, in passing from own to wun, it had an intermediate 
stage of un. The pun in Love’s Labor Lost, read with thie pronunciation, be- 
comes modern rustic English. 2d. The (present) prosthesis and apheresis 
of H in English conversation. Mr. Ellis says truly that the former denotes 
a lower stage of society than the latter. Might he not have added that in the 
manufacturing districts the prosthesis extends to more respectable classes 
than in the metropolis and southern counties? It is a common popularerror 
in America to attribute the prostlesis and apheresis to the same classes and 
persons. Few Englishmen aspirate the H of initial W H; all Irishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Americansdo. 8d. As tothe diphthong OI; an examination 
of it in English and French, compared with Greek o: and Latin O Εἰ, suggests 
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a probability that in all four languages the first element bad originally a 
digammatic force, which was afterward dropped in three of them. . 

In regard to the reformation of our orthography, while Mr. Ellis states 
very fairly and forcibly the defects and inconveniences of our present mode, 
he makes an admission fatal to the proposed change. “ There can be no ab- 
solute standard of pronunciation ;” therefore, there can be no fixed standard 
of phonetic orthography. 


The next paper was upon “ Anglo-Saxon and Early English Pro- 
nunciation,” by Professor F. A. March, of La Fayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


The alliteration of Anglo-Saxon poetry gives a good indication as to what 
consonants were pronounced alike, and in what order the consonants of any 
combination were pronounced. The early English alliterative verses enable 
us to date approximately the changes of sound. An account was given of the 
alliteration of ὁ, sc, g, ἢ, j, th, and the combinations ἀξ, hn, hr, hw, wl, wr. 

Certain laws of phonetic change sometimes give a clue to sounds where 
alliteration fails ; th as in thin, is not distinguished in the alliteration from th 
in thine ; but surds gradually weaken to sonants, sonants do not change to 
surds. Hence arises a presumption that words pronounced with surds in 
English had them in Anglo-Saxon. 

Again, a surd and sonant do not combine in the same syllable. Hence, the 
th of the syncopated forms of verbs ending in a surd must have been surd : 
thinedh (thinketh) is incredible. 

The Anglo-Saxons distinguish shades of vowel sounds which the later Nor- 
man English neglect. Words in a, for example, may exchange it for ae, ea, 
eand o. The traditional pronunciation of the descendants of those who used 
these weakenings of a, has probably never been pure a in those words which 
are still pronounced weak. 

The statements of grammarians who describe any vowel as having a single 
uniform sound in early English are hasty generalizations. 


AFTERNOON SEssSION. 


The Association met at three p.u., the Vice-President, Professor 
W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, in the chair. 

The first paper read was on “The so-called Attic Second De- 
clension,” by Professor F. Ὁ. Allen, of the University of East- 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


The close connection of the nouns in ὡς, ὦ with those in o¢, ov was recog- 
nized by the ancient grammarians. No satisfactory exposition of the origin 
of this form of declension is found in modern grammatical works. The words 
belonging to it have ὦ at the end of the stem in place of the o of the common 
form. This » is, however, in no case original, that is, descended from a pre- 
Grecian 2d. Examination of the individual words, with the aid of collateral 
forms and in the light of modern etymology, shows that the ὦ stems have 
arisen : 
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1. From stems in ao (older afw or ajo) by interchange of quantity, as in 
‘Arpeidew from ’Arpeidao: thus λεώς, νεώς, ἀνώγεων, from λαός, (?afo¢,) ναύς, 
(νασος,) ἀνώγαον, (dvw-yaFjov.) Kihner’s view, that wo was first contracted 
into ὦ, and an ε arbitrarily prefixed, is singularly perverse. 

2. From stems in ao (older afo, ajo or aco) by contraction: ὀδίμνως, deives, 
ἀγήρως, from δίμναος, ἀείναος, (-σναβος,) ἀγήραος, (ἀγηρασ-ος.) 

8. From stems in wo (older oFo) by shifting of quantity : Κόως, γαλόως, from 
Koc, (xoFog=canus,) γάλωος, (yadoFor.) 

4. From the same by contraction: Κῶς, ydAwe, (oe, (CuFog,) πάτρως, (πατροΐος 
=patruus, cf. suus, from old Lat. soves,) ἅλως, (ξαλοξος,) λαγώς from λαγωός. 

The remaining words, to be similarly explained, although some of them 
can not be with such certainty analyzed, are: "Adu¢ or Adour, ('AVoror,) Μίνως, 
(MevoFoc,) xepivewc, (wept-vatoc,) ἠδύκρεως, (-xpafjos,) κραταίλεως, (-Aakor,) ἕως, 
(aFog,) ἀξιόχρεως, Τυνδάρεως, Βριώρεως, ᾿Αμφιώρεως, πλέως, (πλε)ος,) ἵλεως, from 
ἴλαος, σῶς from σῶος, κάλως, Πετεώς, Κέως, and several others. 

The inflection explains itself without difficulty. The accent of the nomi- 
native remains in all the cases. 

Bat ἅλως, πάτρως, Μίνως may follow the third declension, and conversely 
fpuc and μήτρως, commonly of the third declension, occur in forms of the Attic 
second declension, The line is nowhere to be strictly drawn ; all these words 
are onein formation, The stem ends in ofo or of interchangeably. That the 
fuller form is the original one, the etymology of πάτρως shows. ‘The second 
declension form is therefore the earlier in all these words. The other words 
declined like ἥρως, namely Τρώς, ὁμώς, ϑώς have doubtless a like origin, (the 
accent of gen. pl. Τρώων, etc., may be thus explained,) and this whole class are 
seen to be, as it were, estrays from the Attic second declension. The acc. sg. 
in ὦ, 80 common in the Att. 2d decl., "Aw, Ka, etc., corresponding as it does 
to ἦρω, (contr. from ἥρωα, is to be regarded as a third declension form, refer. 
able to the heteroclisis just explained. 

The word ἕως, Epic ἠώς, Doric ἀξώς, is distinct from these. The Epic and 
Doric forms come from an s-stem αὐσος, (Sanscrit wshas.) The Attic ἑως (2d 
decl.) is generally thought to be due to a mere blunder of the language, but 
I am inclined to recognize a genuine vowel-stem aico, to which the parallel 
form exists in Sanscrit usha, 

This form of declension is not entirely confined to Attic, but is more a 
favorite there than in other dialects, particularly in the less elevated style or 
diction. 

The third paper was on “A Mode of Counting, said to have 
been used by the Wawenoc Indians of Maine,” by Hun. J. H. 


Trambul), of Hartford, Ct. 


The late Dr. J. @. Kohl, of Bremen, author of a “ History of the Discovery 
of Maine,” published by the Maine Historical Society in 1869, mentions, as a 
possible “ reminiscence of the Northmen among the Indians of New-England,” 
the fact that “among the Wawenoc Indians near Pemaquid, certain nume- 
rals have been handed down by tradition, bearing a resemblance to the Ice- 
landic, which may have been derived by them in their barter with the north- 
ern strangers” who visited New-England in the eleventh century. 

These Wawenoc numerals were first brought to notice by R. K. Sewall, 
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Eaq., of Wiscasset, in a communication to the Maine Historical Society, 
January, 1868. They were printed in the Historical Magazine for March, 1868, 
with a note from the Rev. Dr. Ballard, of Brunswick, Me., (since deceased,) 
who asked “ Whence did they come? Did Madoc bring them here in his 
semi-true, semi-fabulous voyage? or did Northmen leave them on the coast ?” 

The Wawenocs were a tribe or band of the Abnakis. They became extinct 
about 1750. Tradition affirms that they used these numerals, in their inter- 
course with the whites, early in the eighteenth centary. Not one of the 
numerals, however, belongs to the Abnaki or to any other aboriginal language 
of New-England. 

The writer was convinced they were not Icelandic. If, as he was inclined 
to believe, they were of Welsh origin, he saw no reason for looking back to 
Madoc, or the twelfth century, for their introduction. After searching un- 
successfully all the English and Scottish provincial glossaries, he has lately 
come upon their track. First, he ascertained that the knowledge of these 
numerals was not confined to the Wawenocs or to Maine. Two friends in 
Hartford had learned “ the Indian way of counting”—manifestly of the same 

‘origin as the Wawenoc numerals—nearly fifty years ago, from their father, 
who resided in Massachusetts, and afterward in Windsor, Vt., (but never in 
Maine.) A lady in Western New-York had been taught the same way of 
counting by her mother, who used to live near the Narraganset Indians In 
Rhode Island. S§o, ifthe numerals were of Norse origin, the Northmen must 
have taken great pains to disseminate knowledge of their numerical sys 
tem among the “ Skrellings” of all Vinland, and the Skrellings must have 
had excelient memories, to preserve the strange sounds with so little corrup- 
tion for seven or eight hundred years. A few months ago, light came from 
an unsuspected quarter. Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, of London, in the Transac- 
tions of the Philological Society, 1870, gave some specimens of English ἃ 8» 
lects written in “ Glossic.” Among these was a method of scoring sheep, 
used in the dales of Yorkshire. The Yorkshire score was surprisingly like 
the Wawenoc and Narfaganset numerals! That they came from the same’ 
source, there could be no question. In answer to a letter of inquiry, Mr. 
Ellis most obligingly communicated all the information he had been able to 
obtain respecting this mode of counting, and promises further investigation. 
The score was printed for the first time, probably, in Mr. Ellis’s paper on 
Palxotype, in 1867. He obtained it from a lady who learned it fifty years 
ago in Yorkshire. He has since received it, with some variants, from corres- 
pondents in Leeds, and elsewhere, and ascertained that it has been used within 
the memory of persons now living, in counting sheep. One correspondent 
thinks it was “ prevalent in the East-Riding of Yorkshire, and right through 
to Thirsk.” 

Mr. Ellis agrees with the writer that the score is, partly at least, of Weleh 
origin. Whether it was brought into New-England from Wales or from 
Yorkshire is uncertain. There were Yorkshiremen in almost every township 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, and a good many Welshmen 
have visited Maine stnce the time of Madoc. There is clearly no reason for 
‘assigning its introduction toa high antiquity. 

These scores are to be regarded rather as tally-marke or counters than 48 
true cardinal or ordinal numbers.. They were employed in counting off by 
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fives, tens or twenties. Traces of some such systems may be found in many 
school-boy rhymes for “ counting out.” 


The fourth paper was on “ The Newly Discovered Relationship 
of the Tuteloes to the Dakotan Stock,” by Rev. Joseph Anderson, 
of Waterbury, Ct. 


Mr. Anderson’s paper consisted largely of extracts from letters of the well- 
known philologist, Horatio Hale, Eaq., now residing at Clinton, in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, Canada, giving an account of a visit to Nikungha, the last 
survivor of the trie of the Tuteloes, and reporting a discovery made at that 
time. This venerable Indian, who has died since Mr. Hale’s visit, at the 
advanced age of a hundred and six years, or thereabout, resided on the Re- 
serve of the Six Nations, near Brantford. The Tuteloes, of whom he was the 
last representative of pure blood, had been Jooked upon by ethnologists as an 
Iroguois tribe, chiefly because holding a piace in the Iroquois confederacy. 
Bat the list of words obtained by Mr. Hale from Nikungha showed conclu- 
sively that the Tutelo language belonged not to the Iroquois but to the Dako- 
tan stock. Mr. Hale’s list embraced over two hundred words: of these there | 
are none which appear to be related tothe Iroquois languazres, while a conai- . 
derable number of them bear a marked resemblance to the Dakota or the 
closely allied Omaha. 

As introductory to the extracts from Mr. Hale’s letters, Mr. Anderson gave 
a rapid sketch of the fortunes of the Tuteloes, from the time of the earlieat 
records, when they were situated in southern Virginia and northern North- 
Carolina, until their removal, as one of the nations of the Iroquois confederacy, 
to the Reserve in Canada. He presented, next, a comparative vocabulary of 
twenty-five Tutelo, Dakota, and Nottoway-Iroquois words, in the preparation 
of which he had been assisted by Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, author of the 
“* Dakota Grammar and Dictionary” published by the Smithsonian Institution ; 
and considered in conclusion the bearings of Mr. Hale’s discovery upon the 
whole subject of Indian migrations. One of the questions suggested by this 
newly-discovered relationship is, how to account for the separation of this 
single, isolated tribe from the extensive group of affiliated nations now situat- 
ed to the west of the Mississippi River, and its establishment, so far away 
from the others, on the Meherrin River in Virginia. This question was dis- 
cussed with special reference, on the one hand, to Mr. Lewis H. Morgan’s hy po- 
thesis, (North American Review, January, 1870, p. 50,) that the course of the 
Dakotan migration was from the Rocky Mountains eastward, by the way of 
the Platte River and the Black Hills of Nebraska, to the head- waters of the 
Mississippi ; and, on the other hand, to the opinion, which has found favor 
with some of our American ethnologists, that while other Indian stocks may 
have come from the north-west, and moved continuously eastward, the Dako- 
tan stock came from the east and has been moving westward. The opinion 
which seems to harmonize the ascertained facts most readily, although leav- 
ing undecided the line of movement of the Dakotan migration, is that of Mr. 
Hale, that “in former cimes the whole of what is now the central portion of 
the United States, from the Mississippi nearly to the Atlantic, was occupied 
by Dakotan tribes, who have been cut up and gradually exterminated by the 
intrusive and more energetic Algonkins and Iroquois.” 
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Of the twenty-five words in the comparative vocabulary embodied in Mr. 
Anderson’s paper, eleven are evidently of the Dakotan stock, and five others 
probably so. In view of the great divergence among the confessedly 
Dakotan dialects, and the strong tendency to dialectic variation in all the 
American languages, the number of words which are the same or nearly the 
same in the two lists is surprisingly large. The following may serve as 
examples: “Two” in Tutelo is ndmp; in Dakota, ndnpa. In Nottoway, on 
the other hand, it is dekanee. “Four” is tép in Tutelo; in Dakota, tépa ; 
but in Nottowey, hentag. “Seven” is sagoin in Tutelo, in Dakota, shakowing. 
“Nine” is sangin Tutelo; in Omaha, shanka. The Tutelo for “ father” is 
tat ; the Omaha, ndade ; the Tutelo for “ fire,” pats ; the Dakota, péta ; the 
Tutelo for “ water,” mans ; the Dakota, mint. Some of the leas obvious resem- 


blances are equally suggestive to the comparative philologist. 


In the evening there was no session, as the members of the As- 
sociation attended a brilliant reception which was given to them 
in the galleries of the Yale School of Art. 


Mornine Session, Taurspay, JuLy 27, 


The Association met at nine a.m, the President, Dr. Crosby, in 
the chair. 

The following persons were announced as having been elected 
members of the Association in accordance with the provisions of 
the constitution: 


Professor A. M. Black, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Π]. ; Rev. Charles 
FE. Brandt, Farmington, Ct.; Rev. Dr. Horatio Q. Butterfield, New-York ; 
Mr. H. L. Boltwood, Princeton, Ill.; Professor Franklin Carter, Williams- 
College, Williamstown, Mass. ; President William C. Cattell, La Fayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa. ; Professor Francis J. Child, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Professor Edward B. Cole, Yale College, New-Haven, Ct.; Professor 
J.C. Daniels, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. ; Professor Qeorge E. Day, Yale Col- 
lege, New-Haven, Ct.; Miss Mary C, Dickinson, Northampton, Mass. ; Pro- 
fessor John B. Duncan, Washington pag ἀῶ, Topeka, Kansas ; Professor 
Evan W. Evans, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Professor William C. Fow- 
ler, Durham, Ct.; Mr. A. W. Fowler, New-York ; Professor J. N. Fradenburg, 
Fredonia, N. Y.; Professor Daniel C. Gilman, Sheffield Scientific Institute, New 
Haven, Ct. ; Professor Joshua B. Garritt, Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. ; Pro- 
fessor William H. Green, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. ; 
Professor Ephraim W. Gurney, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; Mr. 
Horatio E. Hale, Clinton, Ontario, Canada; Professor James H. Hanson, 
Waterville, Me.; Professor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, -Ct. ; 
Professor J. H. Jewett, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich.; Mias Rebecca Lowrey, 
New-York ; Dr. Washington Matthews, Fort Buford, Dakota Territory ; Pro- 
fessor G. C. Merrill, Washington College, Topeka, Kansas; Professor John 
L. Mills, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio; Professor Edward D. Morris, Lane 
Theological Seminary, Ciacinnati, Ohio; Professor William M. Nevin, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Mr. A. Parish, New-Haven, Ct.; Professor Lewis R. Packard, 
Yale College, New-Haven, Ct.; Mr. Tracy Peck, Bristol, Ct.; Professor 
D. L. Peck, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Rev. Dr. John Pike, 
Rowley, Mass.; President Noah Porter, Yale College, New-Haven, Ct.; Rev. 
Rtephen R. Riggs, Lake Traverse, Minn.; Professor Timothy H. Roberts, 
Whiiney’s Point, N. Y.; Professor William C. Russell, Cornell University 
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Ithaca, N. Y.; Mr. Eugene Schuyler, U. 8. Legation, St. Petersburg, Russia ; 
Mr. Wesley Sawyer, Boston, Mass.; Professor Charles A. Schlegel, Female 
Normal College, New-York; Professor John 8. Sewall, Bowdoin College, 
Branswick, Me.; Professor T. K. Smith, Colby University, Waterville, 
Me. ; Professor Frank Snow, Kansas State University, Lawrence, Kansas; 
Professor Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College, New-Haven, Ct.; Dr. Joseph 
Thomas, Philadelphia; Professor Crawford H. Toy, Southern Baptist Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Greenville, S. C.; Professor Henry M. Tyler, Knox College, 
Galesburg, lll.; President Milton Valentine, Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
barg, Pa : Mr. M. Warren, Providence, R. I.; Professor Albert S. Wheeler, 
Florida, Ν. 7. ; Professor Alonzo Williams, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


The first paper of the morning was on “ Strictures on the Views 
of August Schleicher respecting the Nature of Language and 
other related subjects,” by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale 


College, New-Haven, Ct. 

Professor Whitney said that he had been led to prepare this paper by hav- 
ing fallen in with an English version of one of the essays to which it related, 
prefaced by an extravagant and undiscriminating laudation of its merits. 
When false views were presented and urged under the recommendation of 
highly considered names, it was necessary to take pains to refute them. He 
disclaimed any lack of respect for Schleicher, or of grateful appreciation of 
ἰδ many and great services to comparative philology, in criticising his lin- 
guistic philosophy. 

The first essay spoken of was published in 1868, and bears the title “ The 
Darwinian Theory and the Science of Language.” It is an attempt to prove 
Darwinism true by the evidence of language ; because languages, like ani- 
mals or plants, are natural organisms, which grow according to fixed laws, 
and are not determinable by men’s will. This view of language the writer 
endeavored to prove false, He went through with all the particular modes 
in which a language comes to differ from another, its predecessor and ances- 
tor, and showed that in each of them human agency is concerned, and no 
other agency beside ; and that what was true of every part was, of course, 
true of the whole, theirsum ; and that this sum, and nothing else, constituted 
the so-called life of language. Of course, this being shown, the attempted 
proof of Darwinism falls away of iteelf. 

The second essay was published a year later, and was a defense of its pre- 
decessor. It is entitled “ Respecting the Importance of Language for the Na- 
tural History of Man.” In professing to support the dogma formerly laid 
down—that a language is a natural organism—it really changes ground en- 
tirely, claiming that a language is the necessary result and expression of a 
specialty of physical organization in the person speaking it. This new doc- 
trine, it was shown, is equally erroneous with the other. It entirely ignores 
the fact that every child earns ite “native language,’’ and might as easily 
have learned any other. Schleicher’s attempts, partly to deny, partly to ex- 
plain awny, the fact that one is able to learn other languages, in addition to 

that which he has learned first, or his “ native language,” are also a lamenta- 
ble failare. The subsidiary dogmas—that language is tlie sole exclusive cha- 
racteristic of man; that it is the sole reliable test of race; that there must 
necessarily have been many primitive languages, and, therefore, many origi- 
nal and independent races of men; that linguistic science leads us to the con- 
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clusion that men descended from the anthropoid apes; that language-making 
and historical activity can not coexist, but characterize successive periods in 
the life of a race; and so on—were one after another taken up, and their re- 
futation attempted. It was claimed by the writer that the two essays were, 
in their foundation and whole superstructure ungound and illogical to a de- 
gree rarely equaled. 


The second paper was on “ The Origin of Language,” by Pro- 
fessor F. A. March, of La Fayette College, Easton, Pa. 


The roots of speech are from two sources, man’s natural language, and the 
sonnds made by external objects. An examination of parts of the Bible, Ho 
mer, Nala, The Hitopades'a, Beowulf, Kalewala, and Hottentot legends was 
reported as affording evidence to prove that the sounds of external objects are 
not what men most think of and name, and so going to show that imitation 
of such sounds did not furnish any considerable part of the fundamental 
sounds of language. 

The facts are such as we might anticipate from psychological and physio. 
logical considerations. 

Instinctive speech consists of utterances and vocal gestures to express the 
most vital needs of animal man, to invite, repel, warn, woo ; to utter joy, pain, 
surprise, love, hate, weariness, and the like. These are what he would talk, 
about first and most ; then would come objects which affect these feelings and 
wants, named as 80 affecting them. 

Again, the life of a word is found in a permanent relation in a living man 
between certain states of bis mind and certain nervous and muscular habit 
of his vocal organs ; a relation often bard to establish. In natural language 
it is established by instinct, and such sounds may be imitated by the slightest 
assent of the will. But the imitation of the sounds of external objects de- 
mands energetic effort of the imagination as well as of the muscular sense 
and of other powers, and it Is to be classed in its beginnings rather with pan- 
tomime than speech proper, and is likely to be one of the rarest exercises of 
the mimetic power. 

The latest school of science inclines to give the first man, as distinguished 
from the “ ape-like progenitor,” a large accumulation of inherited sound-signs. 
They therein agree, as to substance of linguistic fact, with the old belief that 
man was created with the divine endowment of langnage. There is no saltue 
in man’s history to be called an origin of language; but the present lan- 
gyages are proper growths from the natural language of the first free agents. 
The articulations seem to be distributed among the signs partly by the Jaw 
of the least effort, the easiest going to the most used roots, Most objects are 
named at first as they affect man, the denotation being eked out by gesture, 
and the selection of objects to be named being directed by the eye; but after.. 
ward a number of complex names are not built from roots, but made by 
whim as children make jargon names, or by onomatope ; and a few of these 
are incorporated into language. It would seem possible to accumulate data 
for determining with fair probability the extent of the original speech, mainly 
by the scientific study of the speeches of savages, and the vocal sounds of in- 
fants, deaf.mutes, idiots, and the lower animals, 
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The third paper was upon “An Old Latin Text-Book,” by 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, of Newport, R. 1. 


The writer desired to present the study of languages from the literary and 
artistic, as others had presented it from the scientific stand-point. Beginning 
with a sketch of the delightful childish associations which, in his case, sur- 
round a certain old book, (Leverett’s New Latin Tutor,) he passed to a 
general assertion of the value of classical study to a boy as impressing him 
early with a sense of the beauty of words. Beneath all the excessive atten- 
tion paid to the classics in our colleges there was this merit, that the sense of 
beauty, as distinct from mere science, had thereby been kept alive. The boy, 
he maintained, was naturally classical in taste, rather than romantic; the 
growing youth loved German literature, but the boy preferred the more defi 
nite outlines of the classics: as Emerson said, “Every healthy boy is a 
Greek.” The current scientific tendency was to deprive English style of its 
beauty, and make it merely frank, manly, and direct; but the sense of art 
must be kept alive by the study of pure literature, and especially the models 
remaining to us from the Latin and Greek. [The entire paper has since been 
published in the volume entitled AWantic Hesays, by this author.] 


The fourth paper was upon “Sign-Language as indicating the 
Law of Vocal and Written Language,” by President G. W. 
Samson, of Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 


Sign-language, though specially the means of intercommunication between 
deaf-mutes, is the method to which children, and rude tribes with but the 
vocabulary of a child, resort to make their wants and sentiments known. In 
its elaborated form, seen in all the characters used in early written communi- 
cation, it is, and must be, composed of three elements, the mimic, the tropic, 
and the phonetic. The communications of uninstructed mutes, limited to 
material wants, are chiefly mimic, being a mere pointing to an object, as 
bread desired, and to the organ, as the mouth, which feels the want. This 
element js also a prolific fount in the elaborated modes of communication of 
instructed mutes; as it is in the kindred address to the eye in all hiero- 
glyphic and primitive alphabetic signs. The second element, the tropic, pro- 
vides for the expression of sentiment; by which mental convictions and 
emotions, as distinct from bodily wants and material operations, are commu- 
nicated. The third, or phonetic element, is the only possible means provided 
by the language of signs, whether those signs be the motions of the mutes 
or the characters drawn by the pen, to enable mutes to communicate proper 
as distinct from common names. . 

In the merely elementary education heretofore given to mutes, these three 
elements of sign-language have been found adequate after the generations of 
inventive skill employed to enlarge their number. It became a serious ques- 
tion with the first deaf-mute college, whether any power of invention would 
prove adequate to the task of multiplying signs which could communicate 
every form of conception and sentiment essential to the comprehension of the 
several departments of mathematical and metaphysical investigation re- 
quired in the study of nataral science, of mental, moral, and estbetical phi- 
losophy. This difficulty has led to the effort to train mutes to learn by the 
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eye to copy vocal utterance ; and this attempt, as well as the enlarging of 
the field of sign-language, throws light upon the origin and growth of lan- 
guage. 

The effort to train mutes to vocal utterance by mere observation of the play 
of the vocal organs in others, calls attention to the facts that the vowels re- 
quire but a very few, ten or twelve only, fixed positions of the vocal organs; 
while the consonants, only from twenty to twenty-five in number, are pro- 
duced by movements observed in four organs, the lips, teeth, tongue, and 
larynx. All these fixed positions and movements can be carefully noted by 
watching with the eye and by placing the hand on the throat. The force of 
the utterance necessary to make these positions and movements convey vocal 
sounds to those who hear, is learned by holding the hand of the mute before 
the mouth of the teacher. The elements of vocajization thus become 80 
simplified and practically comprehended by the mute, that in due time he can 
follow the speaker and distinctly respond, as sure and confident in the use of 
his natural organs as the trained pianist is of the utterance that will come 
from touching his artificial keys. 

In the advance of invention in sign-language, it is found, as might be anti- 
cipated, that only simple ideas, or roots, can at first be formed ; that concep- 
tions of time, mode, quality, ete., enumerated in the categories of Aristotle 
and of Kant, must be conveyed in separate signs; while time permits the 
shortening, the combining, and finally the elaboration of grammatical pre- 
fixes and affixes to root-signs, so that case, mode, and tense assume the cha- 
racter found in the most polished tongues. 

Thus in a new language forming in aggeration, the origin of language a [τ 
an invention, and its growth to maturity, may be scanned. 


Upon motion, the President appointed Professor W. 8. Tyler, 
Professor H. N. Day, and Rev. J. Anderson, a committee to se 
lect the place for the next annual meeting. 

Upon motion, the president appointed Rev. Dr. Hyde, Profes- 
sor S. S. Haldeman, and Rev. C. H. Brigham a committee to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

The president announced that the members of the Association 
were invited by the president of Yale College to visit the differ- 
ent buildings and cabinets of the college during the intermission 
between the morning and afternoon sessions. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Dr. J. Thomas, of Philadelphia, and Dr. N. W. Benedict, ot 
Rochester, read papers upon the “ Pronunciation of the Latin and 
Greek Languages.” The reading of these papers was followed 
by a long discussion, but as the committee on pronunciation of 
the ancient classical languages, which was appointed Jast year, 
and to which the whole subject was referred, had made no further 
report, no additional.action was taken by the Association. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The first paper was on “The Celtic Elements in French,” by 
Professor A. H. Mixer, of Rochester University, N. Y. 


Buffon said many years ago, “Le style, c’est homme.” The linguistic 
science more recently has added with emphasis, The language; it is the na- 
tion. Every people, it is now claimed, may be analyzed by its speech. Lan- 
guage furnishes to civil history its background, It takes up the thread 
where history began, and traces it back to the beginning of the nation—the 
infancy of the race. It thus solves the most difficult problems of ethnology ; 
those pertaining to the beginnings of our primitive races. Bat more than 
this, the speech farnishes much of the very minutia of subsequent history, 
and all the more important changes and phases of the progressive national 
life. Hence the testimony of language and that of history must agree. 
Where these now seem discrepant, we must suppose the disagreement but 
apparent, as the future investigations may prove. 

This article proposes to examine the linguistic testimony as the nationality 
of the French Is the Frenchman essentially Celtic or Roman? Every stu- 
dent of the French language and peuple finds from the outset of his work 
this discrepancy, that the language appears more completely Roman than the 
people does, or than the facts of history seem to justify. Are we mistaken in 
the facts of language or those of history? What are the historical proba- 
bilities ? 

The French nation is the issue of three successive waves of migration. 
The Roman invasion, where history begins, found the country occupied by 
the Celts. These form the basis of all future national and linguistic growth. 
The picture of the ancient Celt, as drawn by Roman writers, strikingly cor- 
responds in every feature with that of the Frenchman of to-day: “ [ἢ order 
to understand the history of the French nation,” says Heeren, “ it is necessary 
to consider it the issue of the Celtic race. It is thus only that we can explain 
this character which, in spite of the various intermixtures to which the Celtic 
population has been subjected, remains even to-day in the French such as it 
is delineated in Cesar.” “The Celts were not barbarians, but true heralds 
of civilization wherever they settled ; the equals of Saxons and Romans and 
Greeks, whether in physical beauty or intellectual vigor.” 

With such testimony to the magnitude and character of this ancient peo- 
ple, can we doubt the necessarily powerful influence it exerted upon any na- 
tion with which it combined? Were the millions of Gauls absorbed and 
lost? Was there not here, as in all such cases, a compromise, and will not 
the language, when properly analyzed, show this ? 

All possible influence of the Celt in the formation of the French is included 
in contributions to the vocabulary, and changes effected in the other elements, 
chiefly the Latin. The contributions to the vocabulary were very few, for 
reasons readily apparent ; but the changes wrought in the Latin elements 
were numerous and great, including both changes in words and changes in 
syntax or the fundamental structure of the tongue. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing feature in the French is, that nearly all the words appear here ortho. 
graphically and phonetically shorter than in the language from which they 
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are derived. The phonetic decay is immense. Is not this remarkable 
feature, which even Schleicher thinks is due to some strong local influence, 
to be credited in a high degree to the Celt, whose hasty and impetuous tem- 
perament would naturally tend to bring about just this result? Itisa sig- 
nificant fact that all the simple sounds in French are found in NeoCeltic 
Bretonne dialect, and algo all those of the Bretonhe with the single exception 
of the guttural ch are in the French. Several of these sounds were unknown 
to the Latin. The nagal sound, the most marked peculiarity of the French 
pronunciation, appears due to the Celt. Indeed, so numerous and great have 
been the changes from this source as to lead us to conclude that in the most 
characteristic feautures of her phonetic system the French language is not of 
Latin, but of Celtic birth. 

The changes in the syntax have been equally numerous and radical. The 
fandamental law of the Latin was synthesis and dependence ; that of the 
French, analysis and independence. The Celt has broken the proud struc- 
ture of the Roman into fragments, These fragments are used in the forma- 
tion of the new speech, but that the Celt is the artisan is seen throughout all. 
He has also caused to enter into the new tongue that simplicity, directness, 
elasticity, and vivacity—that spirit—that something which renders it surely 
.more Gallic than Roman. The testimony of language is thus found to har- 
monize with that of history in leading us toward the conclusion that the 
French character is essentially the offspring of the ancient Celt. 


The second paper was entitled “Studies in Cymric Philolo- 
gy,” by Professor E. W. Evans, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.. ¥. 


This paper was devoted to the discussion of various questions relatmg to 
the early Welsh. 

After stating the consonant changes which, as shown by Zeuss, character- 
ize the transition from old to middle Welsh, (p, t, c, when not initial, to Ὁ, ἃ, 
g; Ὁ and m to v; etc.) Professor Εἰ, showed, farther, that these changes, 
when the consonant is not followed by another, are regularly attended with 
the lengthening of preceding short vowels: thus, cat, battle, becomes odd, 
epatol, colt, becomes dbarl ; etc. 

Professor Εἰ. showed by examples that the verb-ending -it, 8d sing. pres. act. 
ind., (compare Irish -id and Latin -it,) which Zeussa, or his editor, finds pre- 
served only in one Welsh gloss, is really of frequent occurrence in the old 
Welsh p :ets. 

As another result of his own researches, Professor E. showed that the -ator, 
-etor, -itor, of the old Welsh poets, heretofore treated as gerund and supine 
endings, are really passive endings of the finite verb—the equivalents of the 
Irish -ither, -ithir, and the Latin -atur, -etar, -itur. 

He impugned Zeuss’s etymology of the name Cymro, Cambrian, (cyn, oon, 
and bro, regio,) by showing that the early derivatives of the name indicate 
cymra as its older form. 

Among other subjecte discussed by Professor E., was an old Welsh gloss of 
the Folium Luzemburgense, which Zeuss passes over as obscure, 
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The next paper was on “ Algonkin Names of Man,” by Hon. 
J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, Ct. 


The Indian speaker aimed always at extreme precision. He never genera- 
lized. His vocabulary was poor in generic terms. It grew by progressive 
differentiations—from genera to species, from species to varieties and indi- 
viduals. There was not, perhaps, in the Indian mind, certainly not in his 
language, any inherent incapacity for generalization ; but he avoided it as 
a defect, whether in thought or speech. 

A large proportion of the English words selected for the basis of compara- 
tive vocabularies of American languages are generic or class names. None 
of these can be translated by a single word, in any Indian language. Every 
Algonkin language, has, for example, names for “elder brother,” “twin 
brother,” and “ younger brother,” for “s0n of the same father,” and “ son of 
the same mother ;” but in no dialect is there a precise equivalent of the ap- 
pellative “ brother.” 

The names given by various tribes to man, or rather the names which 
have been assumed to be the equivalents of the English word man, in its two 
senses, of “an individual of the human race,” (homo,) and “ one pos:essing in 
a high degree the distinctive qualities of manhood,” (vir,) have occasioned 
much perplexity to the vocabulary-makers. The truth ig, that it is as impos- 
sible to find an Indian word with the precise meaning of the Latin homo as 
of the English “man.” By resorting to the Latin, the difficulty is halved 
merely, not escaped. No American language has any single name applicable 
alike to the red man and the white, to the speaker’s own tribe or nation and 
to his enemies or subjects, to young and to old, to chief and to councilor, 
prisoner and slave, and in its larger sense common to both sexes. Vir, it is 
true, finds in almost all dialects a correspondent term ; but homo is untrane- 
latable by an Indian. 

Mr. Trumbull proceeded to analyze and discuss the meaning of the two 
classes of names for “‘ man ” found in the Algonkin languages—b>th cof which 
are combined in the Abnaki aren-ambé, and the national name of the Dela- 
wares, lenni-lendpe. He pointed out the errors of Heckewelder, Cass, and 
Daponcean in the analysis of this Delawarename. The Massachusetts ninnu, 
Abnaki areni, Delaware lennt, are identical ; n, r, and 2 being interchangeable 
in Algonkin dialects. Each means a man “ of the same kind ” as the speaker, 
that is, an Indian—an “ original,” or “common,” or “ normal’’ man, as op- 
posed to a “stranger,” or “ foreigner,” or one “of another language.” This 
contrast is preserved in the names Dinots, (lenni or tlini, with the termi- 
nation given it by the French,) “ men of our kind,” and Peoria, from piroue, 

“strange,” “ foreign,” which was a Nace of Indians speaking a strange 
language. 

Omp, dpe, ambe, is a noun generic daaseing an “adult male;” primarily, 
the Latin mae, not vir. With one or another prefix, it denotes a “ chief man,” 
“captain,” “ husband,” “brother,” etc. Its primary signification is “ to stand 
upright ;’ “ walking in an erect posture,” Heckewelder translates it. 

Lenni-Len@pe means, “adult Indian men,” “ virt of our race ;” “men like 
ourselves ””—of the “ common” or “ normal” type. 

This was illustrated by the analysis of tribe names in several Janguages of 
the Algonkin stock. 
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Mornine Session, Fripay, Jury 28. 


The committee upon nominating officers for the ensuing year 
reported the following nominations, which were carried unani- 
mously : 

President.—Professor W. W. Goodwin, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents.—Rey. Dr. A. C. Kendrick, Rochester Univer- 
sity, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. W. 5. Tyler, Amherst College, Mass. 

Secretary @nd Curator.—Professor G. F. Comfort, New-York. 

Freasurer.—Hon. J. Hammond Trumbail, Hartford, Ct. 

Additional Members of the Haecutive Committee-—Rev. Dr. A, 
N. Arnold, Chicago University, Il]. ; Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
New-York University ; Professor James Hadley, Yale College, 
New-Haven, Ct.; President G. W. Samson, Columbian College, 
Washington, D.C.; Professor J. B. Sewall, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Samson, it was voted that the duties 
of the officers-elect should commence with the close of each annual 
session. 

The report of committee for selecting the place for holding the 
next (fourth) annual meeting of the Association, fixing upon Pro- 
vidence, R. I., was unanimously adopted. 

The first paper of the morning was on “ The Chronology of some 
of the Events mentioned in Demosthenes on the Crown,” by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor Goodwin said, It is generally conceded by scholars that the de- 
‘crees, laws, and other documents included in the text of Demosthenes on 
the Crown are spurious; but the fact that Clinton’s Fusts Hellenici, which 
recognizes the documents in question as of historic authority, still remains 
the chief authority in Greek chronology, coupled with the recent repub- 
lication of a popular edition of Aeschines against Ctesiphon which follows 
Clinton’s chronology in general, makes it worth while to call attention to the 
subject. If these documents are taken as authority, it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to make any consistent chronology of the events which preceded the bat- 
tle of Chaeronea, and it will strike every one who examines the subject that 
not a single name of an archofi, and not asingle important date given in 
these documents, can be shown to be correct. But if we follow the plain 
statements found in the text of Aeschines and Demosthenes, nothing can be 
simpler than the whole order of events. Aeschines tells us that in the last 
month of the year of Charondas (338-7 5.0.) Demosthenes was appointed one of 
a commission of ten for restoring the walls of Athens. Now, the whole object 
of Aeschines in this part of his argament is to prove that the decree for crown 
‘ing Demosthenes was proposed during the latter’s year of office. It was 
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therefore proposed during the year which followed his election, that is, the 
year 387-6 B.c. Asthe crown was to be proclaimed at the Great Dionysia in the 
spring, the decree of Ctesiphon must have preceded that festival; and as the 
indictment must have been brought against the decree immediately after the 
proposal—that is, between its passage by the Senate and the first day on which 
it could be presented in the assembly—we must place the two events togethi- 
er, probably in the winter or early spring of 337-6 B.c. But Aeschines further 
states that his indictment preceded the death of Philip, that is, the summer 
of 3386 B.c. But the documents above mentioned place the decree in October 
of the year of Euthycles, (who never was Archon at all,) and the indictment 
in March of the year of Charondas, 838-7 B.c. The same is true of the dates 
of the events which precede the battle of Chaeronea. Leaving out of account 
the spurious documents, we see that Aeschines made his famous speech at 
Delphi in the spring of 339 &.c. ; that Philip was chosen general of the Am- 
phictyons in the autumn of the same year; that immediately after his elec- 
tion Philip passed Thermopylae and seized Elatea. The panic at Athens 
and the embassy of Demosthenes immediately followed. The alliance with 
Thebes and the entrance of the Athenian army into Boeotia succeeded ; and 
the skirmishes between the allied forces and Philip’s invading army fell in 
the winter, one of these being called by Demosthenes “the winter battle.” 
The decisive battle of Chaeronea was fouglit in the following summer. The 
year of the delivery of the orations is shown, by a great variety of testimony, 
to have been 880 B.c. 


The second paper was on “The Mode of expressing Number 
in certain Indian Languages,” by Mr. George Gibbs, of New. 
Haven, Ct. ) 


Mr. Gibbs referred to a paper by him published in the Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections, (160, Appendix B,) on the numeral systems of certain 
languages, showing that modifications, either by direct change or the intro 
duction of particles, were then used in counting different objects. This pe 
culiarity exists not only in very many American languages, as, for instance, 
the Algonquin, the Iroquois, the Selish, the Mexican, and others ; but among 
some of the South-Sea Islands, and even in the Yoruba, an African language. 
The idea appears to be in all cases descriptive. In some languages, it seems 
to correspond to the “ animate” or “inanimate” objects counted ; but in others, 
it has a vastly wider range, and the connection between them can not easily 
be traced. 

The most extraordinary development known is in the Cakcniquel or Gua- 
temalteco of Central America. The late Mr. Theodore Dwight, a member of 
the American Ethnological Society, had found in a rare work on that lan- 
guage, not less than forty-five modifications of the simple or common, nume- 
rals, of which it will be sufficient here to mention a few: In counting words, 
the syllable pak is added, cutting off the last letter of the simple numeral, 
thus, hun, one, hupah, one word ; cay, two, capah, two words. 

In the same way, other changes are made in counting by threads or strings ; 
by hands; by pairs; by closed hands, or fists; by drops; by fragments, 
splinters, crambs, and swallows in drinking; by spoonfuls; in counting 
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timbers, poles, and fishes; in counting provinces ; parties ; sacar objecta, 
as eggs, loaves of bread, etc. 

In the Cherokee language, according to the Rev. J. B. Jones, the same idea 
enters into the verb ; as, for instance, “I take a long object ; I take a round 
object ; I take objects folded, or which can be laid one upon another ;” but it 
does not appear in the numerals themselves. 

Further remarks were made upon a peculiarity in the Uniapa language, 
of one of the Micronesian Islands, in which it appears that a systematic ana- 
tomical vocabulary exists ; aleo distinct names, not systematic, for geometrical 
figures, etc., and finally distinct numerals for different classes of objects. 


Mr. Trumbull read some extracts from a letter lately received 
from Dr. Washington Matthews, U.S. A., Post Surgeon at Fort 
Buford, D. T., accompanying specimens of a dictionary of the 
language of the Minitares or Gros Ventres, Indians living near 
the north branch of the Missouri, between the Mandans and the 
Yellow Stone River. This language, of which vocabularies have 
been published by Say, the Prince Wied-Neuwied, and Dr. F. 
V. Hayden, is of the Dakota stock, nearly related to (if not to be 
regarded as really a dialect of) that of the Aubs&roke or Crows. 
Dr. Matthews, who has had favorable opportunities for acquiring 
a knowledge of the language, had nearly completed a dictionary 
of it, when his manuscript collections were destroyed by fire, 
at Fort Buford. He is now busily engaged in re-writing his 
work, in which he aims to exhibit the analysis of every com- 
pound word and to refer derivatives to their roots. 


“1 consider (he writes) that not only is the analytical method the best way 
of studying the aboriginal tongues, but it is the only way of studying 
them, that is, of giving tothem an attention which we may dignify by the 
name of study. In converting an oral into a written language we can only 
secure a reliable orthography by a careful analysis. Ihave found that In- 
dians, in conversation, will take the same liberties with their language, that 
Europeans do with theirs—abbreviating, suppressing sounds, and slurring 
words together, where it suits their convenience. A word as it falls from the 
lips of a speaker is not always to be put down with a certainty of correctness. 
In different connections, and in the mouths of different individuals, the same 
word will often sound differently, and the standard word, as it should be writ- 
ten, can only be discovered by analysis. A person who endeavors to ‘ pick up’ 
a language from the Indians themselves, will so frequently hear phrases in- 
stead of words, and experiences such difficulty in obtaining the single word 
sign for any idea, that he will progreas but slowly unless he attempts to ana- 
lyze from the beginning ; it is even difficult to fix a long compound word in 
the memory, unless the component parte of it have been discovered. So in 
the first steps to the acquisition of a language, as well as in the more tho- 
rough examination of its grammatical construction, he must be assisted by 
analysis.” 
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“In comparing one language with another, or in endeavoring to draw cc.- 
clusions as to origin from such comparison, analysis is indispensable, and the 
errors committed by those who disregard it are aggravating,” aa Dr. Mat- 
thews shows by examples from the vocabularies. “ Again, in languages to- 
tally different we occasionally find words of similar meaning, pronounced 
alike, or nearly alike, and only from analysis we can learn their dissimilarity.” 
Mr. Catlin, endeavoring to establish the Welsh origin of the Mandans, calls 
attention to the “striking similarity” of the Mandan Maho peneta, “the 
Great Spirit,” and the Welsh Mawr penacthir,“ to act asa great chief—head or 
principal—sovereign orsupreme.” “The analysis of the Mandan name wauld 
have shown Mr. Catlin that it is formed from ma, ‘the, that, which,’ hopini, 
‘medicine, mystery,’ etc., and de, (pronounced hie or htes, except in compounds,) 
‘great;’ that it should be written maAopintte,‘ the great mystery’ or 
‘medicine ; and that there iseno possible connection between it and the 
Welsh mavur, penacthir, ‘ head-man ;? moreover, the Mandans call their high- 
est deity or deities, nof ‘The Great Spirit,’ but ‘Chief of Life,’ ‘Master of 
Life,’ (Omahank numaksi,) or ‘The First Man,’ (Wumak mahhana,) as we may 
learn even from the first part of Mr. Catlin’s work—written before he started 
his hypothesis of Welsh origin.” 


The next paper was on “ An Ancient Bulgarian Poem concern- 
ing Orpheus,” translated by Rev. ©. F. Morse, for thirteen years 
a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in Bulgaria. 


| It was presented, in the absence of the author, by Professor Whitney. 
The poem is said by Mr. Morse to have been brought to light by S. I. Verco- 
vich, of Serres, and printed at Moscow, in 1867, by a Russian ethnographical 
society, with a prose translation and preface in Russian. Its age is unknown ; 
but it must have been composed since the Bulgarians received Christianity, 
and, judging by the dozen Turkish words contained in it, since the Turkish 
conquest of the country. Probably it is two or three centuries old, and pro- 
duced in Macedonia. The metre is somewhat irregular ; repetitions of the 
end of one line at the beginning of the next are a frequent feature. The 
translation given is quite literal, and not in verse. 

The poem tells how Orpheus went to Arabia to win a royal bride, and 
ffnally succeeded in bringing her home, after overcoming various obstacles 
and enemies of a supernatural character. The whole action is completely, 
almost absurdly, supernatural, and borrows nothing whatever from Greek 
tradition or fable, except the name of the hero, and his skill upon the harp, 
and power to work wonders by its means. 


Professor A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester University, N. Y., read 
& paper on the “ Pronunciation of the Greek Aspirates.” 


He first gave an account of the origin of the aspirates, and then controverted 
the argaments of Professor George Curtias in favor of their being uttered like 
the Sanskrit aspirates with a separate sound of the breathing. The paper en- 
deavored to set aside Professor Curtius’s arguments drawn successively from 
the movableness of the breathing, or its easy disengagement from the body 
of the consonant, from the testimony of inscriptions, from the barbarian cor- 
ruptions in Aristophanes, and from the mode of transliterating the Greek aspi- 
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rates into Latin ; and also to show the insafficiency of his answer to Arendt's 
objection to the dictum, founded on the difficulty or impossibility of pro- 
nouncing the frequently recurring combinations ¢d, 7d, with a separate ut- 
terance of the breathing. The purpose of the paper was negative rather 
than positive ; aiming rather to weaken the force of the arguments for the 
aspirate theory, than to establish the opposite view. 


Mr. J. B. Greenough, of Harvard University, presented the 
next paper, showing that the “General Supposition,” first dis- 
tinguished by Professor Goodwin, in Greek, which is expressed 
by the subjunctive or optative in the protasis and the indicative 
of a general truth in the apodosis, was also found in Latin. 


He argued that the construction was an heirjoom of the family, and not, as 
is commonly supposed, developed separately in Greek. 

This view he supported from the fact that the second person singular of an 
indefinite subject in a hypothetical sentence regularly takes this form in 
Latin in all periods of the language and in all kinds of writers, though the 
first and third persons take the more usual Latin form of the indicative in 
both clauses. As in Cato, Curmen de Moribus, Vita humana prope uti ferrum 
est, st exerceas conteritur. While there were hundreds of instances of this 
form in writers of all periods, not more than two or three cases of the indica- 
tive could be found. That this was not an imitation of the Greek, he argued 


from its universality, as well as from the fact that in the same sentence the . 


subjunctive of the second person and the indicative of the other two appeared 
side by side, whereas in Greek there was no sach distinction ; but the modal 
forms were used in all persons alike in this construction. He also showed 

that the same usage occurred both in the Vedic and later Sanskrit. From 
these arguments he concluded that the constraction belonged to the time of 
Indo-European unity, or, what practically amounts to the same thing, if it is 
not really the same, the time of Greco-ItalicSanskrit unity. 


' Hon. J. H. Trumbull presented, and gave an abstract of, a paper 
comprising ‘ Contributions to the Comparative Grammar of the 
Algonkin Languages,” founded on twenty-five versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in nineteen languages and dialects of the Algonkin 
stock. 


The writer had endeavored to give a Mteral English translation of each of 
these versions. Brief grammatical notes were added, and some of the moat 
obvious peculiarities of the several dialects were pointed out. The difficulty 
of forming an accurate judgment of the nearness of relationship between two 
Indian languages, by the comparison of vocabularies compiled or translations 
made by different persons and at different periods, was incidentally illustrated. 
The unlikeness of two versions does not prove the unlikeness of the two lan- 
guages in which they are made, It may be attributable to the incompetence 
of the translator, or to the wide range in the selection of words more or less 
nearly equivalent to those of the European text which do not admit of exact 
translation into an American language. The word “ bread,” for example, in 
the fourth petition of the Lord’s Prayer, was translated by Eliot, in the lan- 
guage of Massachusetts by nummectsuong[anonjash, (Matthew ὁ : 11,) and 
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petukqunneg, (Luke 11:3.) The former word (corrected by the insertion of 
two syllables which were omitted by the printer or transcriber) means “ gur 
eatings” or “meals ;” the latter is, literally, “something rounded,” and was 
the Indian name of a small round cake or loaf. In the Abnaki versions, the 
word selected means “ baked (or roasted) grain ;” in Zeisberger’s Delaware, it 
is, simply, “ something baked ;” in Edwards's Muhhekan, tguvogh, another way 
of writing the familiar “tuckahoe” of Virginia and the Middle States, from 
the same root as Eliot’s petukqunneg, and denoting “ something round.” The 
Algonkin (Canada) and some Chippeway versions have a word by which the 
Indians distinguished a loaf of bread of European fashion, as “ something to 
be cut off from,” that is, to be sliced, or cut in pieces. 


President Samson gave a short abstract of a paper, the read- 
ing of which he deferred for lack of time till the next session, 
upon the “ Families of Languages as developed in the Mediterra- 
nean Civilization, and their Influence upon each other.” 

The following resolutions were offered by Rev. C. H. Brigham, 
and were carried unanimously : 


Resolved, That the members of the American ‘Philological Association 
thankfally acknowledge the lavish and graceful hospitality which they have 
found in the homes of the citizens of New-Haven, and from the officers of 
Yale College. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be given to the local commit- 
tee of New-Haven, for their arduous and incessant labors to provide for the 
comfort and convenience of the members of the Association during the present 
peasion. 

Resoloed, That the thanks of the Association be given to the State Govern- 
ment of Connecticut for their kind permission to the Association to use the 
rooms of the State-House during the present session. 

President Samson offered the following resolution, which, after 
considerable discussion, was referred to the Executive Committee : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by this Association to consider 
and report upon the expediency and practicability of securing a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the English language, as spoken and written in the Ameri- 
can States, which shall be in harmony with those prepared to aid students in 
other modern languages, now so generally spoken among us and required in 
our schools. 

The same disposition was made, after some discussion, of the 
following resolution, which was offered by Mr. Sawyer, of Bos- 
ton: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to consider and re. 
port to the Association at the next annual meeting, a plan for the systematic 
division of the proper work of the Association and for holding preliminary 
local meetings. 

The minutes of the Association were read, and, after some re- 


marks by the President, the Association adjourned at twelve m. 
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I. — Studies in Cymrie Philology. 
Br E. EVANS, 
PROFESSOR IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


SINCE writing my former paper under the above title 
(Transactions, 1871), I have had opportunity to use Skene’s 
‘Four Ancient Books of Wales,” the latest edition of 
the oldest extant MSS. of the old Welsh poets, to wit: 
the Black Book of Caermarthen (Caerm.), referred to the 
twelfth century, the Book of Ancurin (B. An.), referred to 
the thirteenth, the Book of Taliesin (B. Tal.), referred to 
the beginning of the fourteenth, and the poetical part of 
the Red Book of Hergest (Herg.), “compiled at different 
times in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” These 
texts, though disfigured in the edition by numerous errors 
of typography, in general show less corruption of original 
forms thap the Myvyrian texts, which are, in many cases, 
printed from later transcripts. The above MSS. contain a 
few poems belonging to the early-middle period, say the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and a few also which, from 
internal evidence, may be adjudged to the almost blank 
eleventh century, the era of transition from old to middle 
Welsh. But the greater part are undoubtedly of old Welsh 
origin. Indeed, there are strong reasons, in some aspects 
ably presented by Skene, for believing that some of those 
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- associated with the names of Aneurin, Taliesin, and Lly- 
warch Hén, are really based on originals of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. The translations in Skene, prepared by 
the Rev. D. Silvan Evans and the Rev. R. Williams, add 
much that is important to our knowledge of these venerable 
remains. Yet they are avowedly tentative and conjectural in 
many parts; nor indeed, in the present stage of the study 
of early Welsh, is it possible that it should be otherwise. 
It would be unjust to the learned translators to take their 
rendering of every passage as the expression of their final 
judgment of its meaning. The elucidation of these ancient 
and obscure texts, a work which they have so ably begun, 
it will require the best efforts of a whole generation of 
scholars to complete. 

In the extracts that follow, I preserve the spelling of 
the editions, but freely deviate from them in punctuation 
aud the use of capital letters, and sometimes also in the 
separation of words, and the division of verse into lines. 


XI. 


That species of initial-change which consists in the “ pro- 
vection of the mediz,” has been pointed out by Zeuss and 
others in Armoric and Cornish, but not in Welsh; yet in 
the oldest Welsh documents we may observe occasional 
instances of it. It takes place after strong consonants, 
notably 8 and tk, ending the preceding words. It is therefore 
due to the assimilating tendency. ; 

Thus, in the Black Book of Caermarthen (51): 


Neus tuc Manauid 
Eis tull o Trywruid? 


Did not Manawyd bring 
Perforated shields from Tribroit? 

Here tuc is a mutation of duc, brought. Other examples 
in the Black Book are, ys truc (21) for ys druc, ‘ est malum,’ 
and ac nis tirmycco (386) for ac nis dirmycco, ‘neque eum 
despiciat.’ 

So also in the oldest copy of the Laws: peth peccan 
(120 bis) for peth beccan, a small matter; guedy es tadkano 
(148) for guedy es dadkano, after he shall have stated 
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them; kyfreith penfic march (266), the law of borrowing 
a horse, penfic being a mutation of benfic (beneficium), mod- 
ern benthyg, a loan; etc. 

Codex B., of Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur, has, repeatedly, 
pop plwydyn (Myv. Il. 186, 804, 309) for pop blwydyn, 
every year. ) 

The provection sometimes continues to take place after 
the infecting consonant has been dropped or depressed : thus, 
o keill, if he can (Leg. A. 28, 156), where o is for os, and 
keill for σοὶ; ked kouenho, though he ask (ib. 46), hed 
being for ket and kouenho for gouenho. The same fact is 
seen in Armoric, e. g., ho preur, your brother, ho being for 
hoc’h and preur for breur. 

In later Welsh, this mutation disappears, except in a few 
compounds, e. g., attychwel, return, from at, modern ad, 
and dychwel. 

Among the lately discovered glosses to Martianus Capella, 
an edition of which has appeared with the learned anno- 
tations of Whitley Stokes, is orcueetic cors, “ex papyro 
textili.”” 1 think cueetic is, by provection after a strongly 
uttered r, for guéetic, woven: compare or Kocled for or 
Gocled, from the North, in the Venedotian Laws (104). 

In Prydain, Britannia, I suspect the provection of the 
initial was originally owing to the habitual use of the word 
ynys before it; thus, throughout the Triads, ynys Prydein 
and ynys Prydain, the Isle of Britain. 


XII. 


Zeuss overlooks the Welsh plural-ending -awr, -iawr, with 
which we may compare the Armoric -ier. Plural substan- 
tives in -awr are frequent in the old Welsh poets; nor are 
they very rare in the poets of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. As primitive @ passed into Welsh au, and 
Armoric e, we may infer -dr as the earlier form. This 
view is corroborated by the rhymes in the Gododin, of 
which the following stanza contains five of the most common 
plurals of this form (B. An. 73): 


Gwyr a aeth Gatraeth yg cat yg gawr, 
Nerth meirch a gwrymseirch ac ysgwydawr ; 
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Peleidyr ar gychwyn a llym waewawr 
A llurugeu claer a chledyuawr. 
Ragorei, tyllei trwy vydinawr, 
Kwydei bym pymwnt rac y lavnawr — 
Ruuawn Hir—ef rodci eur 6 allawr 
A chet a choelvein kein y gerdawr. 


Men went to Catraeth arrayed and shouting, 

A force of horses and brown trappings and shields ; 
Shafts advancing and keen lances 

And shining coats-of-mail and swords. 

He excelled, he penetrated through armies, 

Five battalions fell before his blades — 

Ruvon the Tall — he was wont to give gold to the altar, 
And treasure and precious stones to the minstrel. 


Deprived of initial inflection, the plurals referred to 
are as follows: yagwydawr, shields, from ysgwyd, scutum ; 
gwaewawr, spears, from gwaew; cledyuawr (Armoric kle- 
zeter), swords, from cledyv, modern cleddy/f, Irish claidheamh; 
bydinawr, armies, from bydin, modern byddin, old Welsh 
bodin; Uavnawr, blades, from llavn, modern dlafn, lamina. 

Allawr, rhyming with these plurals, represents an older 
altaér, Latin altare. Cerdawr, modern cerddor, is not a 
plural but a derivative in -ér (Armoric -er, Irish -air, Latin - 
-arius, Z. 781, 829), signifying a minstrel, from cerd, i. e., 
cerdd, song; 80 télynawr, harper, from telyn, harp, drysawr, 
a doorkeeper, from drws, door, etc. This class of deriva- 
tives, which are numerous, form their plurals in -orton, 
thus, cerddorion, minstrels. 

Plurals in -awr are unmistakably indicated by the associ- 
ated words in such expressions as, yé lethrynt lafnawr (B. 
Tal. 154), blades glanced, gwaywawr ebrifet (ib. 172), spears 
without number, lleithrion eu pluawr (Gwalchmai, Myv. I. 
198), glossy are their plumes. 

As examples of the plural in -awr in early-middle Welsh, 
I take the following from Cynddelw: llafnawr, blades, (Myv. 
I. 214), bydinawr, armies, aessawr, targets, preidyawr, prae- 
‘dae (ib. 243). That plurals of this form disappeared in 
’ later Welsh was owing, doubtless, to a natural tendency to 
choose forms not admitting of more than one meaning. 

The form -tawr occurs a few times, as in the above 
preidyawr, and in cadyawr, conflicts (B. An. 82). 

I had proposed to compare -awr with the Teutonic -er. 
Professor Hadley, to whose learning and genius I have often 
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been indebted for aid in these studies, suggests that, as the 
Teutonic -er originally belonged to the stem and became 
a distinctive mark of the plural only by being dropped 
in the singular, so the Welsh -awr probably had a similar 
history, though, on account of the long quantity of the 
latter, indicating as it does a primitive -dr, it would be 
unsafe to assume its identity with the Teutonic -er, that 
more probably it should be compared with the Latin -dris, 
or with -ar, gen. -dris, as in calcar, laquear, etc. 


AIII. 


In the old Welsh poets, I find a termination of the 
second singular, present indicative, active, which does not 
appear to have been noticed in Zeuss or elsewhere. It is 
usually written -yd, and always rhymes with words which, 
in middle and modern Welsh, end with the dd sound; 
hence, in old Welsh, it must have been -2d, not -1¢. Verbs 
With this ending have been translated variously, but by 
no author consistently, and scarcely ever correctly. I think 
the following examples will, after a careful view, be consid- 
ered decisive as to its true meaning. 

One of the Urien poems, attributed to Taliesin (B. Tal. 
184), begins thus: 


Uryen yr echwyd, 
Haelaf dyn bedyd, 
Lliaws a rodyd 

Y dynyon eluyd. 
Mal y kynnullyd 
Yt wesceryd. 
Llawen beird bedyd 
Tra vo dy unchyd. 


Urien of the plain, 

Most generous of Christians, 
Much dost thou give 

To the men of earth. 

As thou gatherest 

Thou dost scatter. 

Joyful are Christian bards 
While thy life lasts. 


The words dy uuchyd, thy life, in the last line, show 
that the passage is an address, and that the verbs ending 
in -yd are in the second person. 

Again, in the Book of Taliesin (145): 


A wdost ti peth wyt 
Pan vyth yn kysewyt? 
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Ac corff ae eneit 
Ae argel canhwyt? 
Eilewyd keluyd 
Pyr nam dywedyd ? 
Restore the rhyme of the second couplet by reading 
canheit, sun (modern canaid), then translate: 


Knowest thou what thou art 
When thou art sleeping ? 

A body or a soul 

Or a sun obscured ? 

Skillful minstrel, 

Why dost thou not tell me? 


The following is from a religious poem in the Book of 
Taliesin (180): 
Ti a nodyd 


A ry-geryd 
O pop karchar 


Thou dost help 
Whom thou lovest 
Out of every prison. 


The Red Book of Hergest contains the dialogue entitled 
Cyvoesi (Ages), between Myrddin and his sister. Gwen- 
ddydd says to Myrddin (281): 


Llallawc, kan am hatebyd, 
Myrdin uab Moruryn ge uyd, 
Truan a chwedyl a dywedyd. 


My twin brother, when thou dost answer me, 
Skillful Myrddin son of Morvryn, 
Woful is the tale which thou dost tell. 


Note that truan a chwedyl is Archaic for truan ὁ chwedyl. 

In a dialogue found in the Black Book of Caermarthen 
(56), where, it should be observed, the dd sound is repre- 
- sented by t, Ugnach says to Taliesin: 


Y tebic y gur deduit, ~ 
Ba hid ei dy a phan doit? 


Thou that secmest a prudent man, 
Whither goest thou and whence dost thou come ? 


I submit whether after a comparative study of these 
passages, which together exhibit nine examples of verbs 
ending in -yd, it is possible to avoid the conclusion that 
this termination marks the second person singular, of the 
present indicative active. It corresponds regularly to the 
Cornish -yth, -eth, and the Armoric -ez, which belong to the 
same place. 

There are many other examples of -yd scattered through 
the old Welsh poems, and some poems whose old Welsh 
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origin has been questioned ; but in place of it we also find 
-t, as in Irish and in later Welsh. In the unquestioned 
productions of the twelfth and later centuries, I -find no 
example of -yd. The proverb Gwell nag nac addaw ni 
wneydd — Better a refusal than a promise which thou dost 
not perform,—TI regard as old, though it comes to us in | 
late orthography (Myv. I. 174). 

We cannot account for -yd by supposing the pronoun #, 
thou (Irish tz), to have been suffixed, without admitting 
that this is a very old formation, that in fact the ¢ was 
already depressed to d in old Welsh. This, as before 
stated, is proved by the words with which the termination 
rhymes. Thus, in the above extracts it rhymes with deduit, 
1. 6. dedwydd, prudent, a compound which contains the root 
gwydd, Irish fiadh, indicating a primitive vid; also with 
eeluid, i. 6. celfydd, skillful, old Welsh celmed (Eutych.) ; 
also with eluyd, later elfydd, world, old Welsh elbid (Juv.) ; 
also with bedyd, modern -bedydd, baptism, old Welsh detid 
(Juv.); ete. 

XIV. 


The Irish -d of the third singular, present indicative 
active, is not used in “ subjoined” verbs, that is, in verbs 
following certain particles, among which are the negatives 
nt and na, and the verbal ro (Z. 425). This idiom obtains 
also in Welsh. The termination -i¢ or -id of the same 
place, as I have elsewhere shown (Trans. II. 7), occurs 
often in the old Welsh remains; but I have found it only 
in “absolute”? verbs. The fact will be best illustrated by 
examples where the same verb occurs both as absolute and 
as subjoined, in the same passage. The following is from 
Llywarch Hén (Herg. 289): peréid y rycheu, ny phara ae 
goreu, the trenches remain, they who made them remain 
not. Among the ancient proverbs interspersed through the 
alphabetical collection in the Myvyrian, I find the following : 
trengid golud, ni threing molud (111. 177), riches perish, 
glory perishes not; tricid gwr wrth ei barch, ni thrig with 
εἰ gyvarwys (ib.), a man starves on honor, he does not 
starve on bounty; tyvid maban, ni thyv et gadachan (ib.), 
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the child grows, its clout grows not; chwaréid mab noeth, 
ni chwery mab newynawg (ib. 152), a naked youth plays, 
a hungry youth plays not. So again in the Gosymdaith 
(Viaticum) of Llevoed Wynebglawr, a versified collection 


of old Welsh aphorisms (Herg. 807): 


Ny nawt eing llyfvrder rac lleith ; 
Enghit glew oe gyfarweith. 


Not usually does cowardice escape destruction ; 
The brave escapes from his conflict. 


The example, guae drut ny chretit, which I quoted in a 
former paper (Trans. II. 7), from the Myvyrian text of the 
Gosymdaith, would, if right, show an exception to the rule. 
Mr. Stokes calls my attention to a different reading in 
the Red Book of Hergest, which, I have no doubt, is the 
correct one: gwae drut ny gret tt, woe to the presumptuous 
one that does not believe in Thee. 

I do not recognize an exception in the nyt echwenié clot 
kelwyd of the Gosymdaith (Herg. 805). I know of no 
verb that will explain echwenit unless it be achwanegu, to 
increase. The true reading, I think, is nyt echwenic clot 
kelwyd, falsehood does not advance fame. The umlants 
here postulated are regular. There is a similar example 
in the Black Book (5), ny dichuenic but pedi, begging does 
not promote gain. Here we have a compound dychwanegu. 


XV. 


Dr. Davics and other Welsh grammarians very properly 
give -a as a frequent termination of the third singular, 
present and future indicative, active: compare the Irish 
«ὦ of the subjoined indicative. Zeuss or his editor seems 
to consider this -α, in middle Welsh examples, as a part 
of the stem, as if all the verbs thus ending were derivative 
verbs in -du (old Welsh agu, modern -av, denominative 
and causative), which preserve the α in conjugation. 

It is certain that in middle as well as in modern Welsh -a 
is often used as a termination; and in derivative verbs in 
-du it is accordingly often added to the a of the stem, giving 
-da, or -aha, or -héa. Thus, in an early-middle translation of 
Geoffrey’s Prophecy of Merlin (Myv. Il. 261-1), arwydocda, 
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“‘significat,”” adurnocda, “ adornabit,” atnewydaha, “ renov- 
abit,” grymhda, ““ vigebit,’ ete. In modern Welsh, -ἄα has 
become -¢; and in consequence of this synaeresis the accent 
is thrown on the last syllable. 

Examples abound also in verbs other than those in -du: 
thus (ib.), doluria, ““ dolebit,” from doluriaw; palla, “ peri- 
bit,” from pallu; eheta, ‘“‘convolabit,’’ from ehetec; cerda, 
“ procedet,”’ from cerdet; etc. 

The following examples, among others, appear in the 
oldest copy of the Laws: guwada (86), denies, from guadu 
(ib.); palla (162), fails; gnda (114), does; trukarhda CII. 
4), has compassion. 

The following are from one of the poems of Cynddelw 
(Myv. I. 250-1): puylla, considers, treidia, penetrates, drys 
sya, hastens, atveilya, decays. The ὁ or y before -a in the 
three last examples is foreign to verbs in -du, that is to say, 
there are no verbs in ~du. The infinitives are, pwyllaw, 
tretddiaw, brysiaw, and adfeiliaw. 

In the old Welsh poems, as they come to us, -@ as ἃ termi- 
nation is infrequent but not unknown; thus in Llywarch 
Hén (Herg. 287, bis), yd da, goes. We cannot here regard 
the first a as the verbal particle, for it is not used after 
the particle yd. 

XVI. 

In modern Welsh, the present subjunctive (and optative) 
terminations are -of, -ot or -ych, -0, -om, -och, -ont. I think 
it may be shown that the o in these terminations represents 
an old Welsh oz. In the earliest Welsh MSS., instead of o 
we often find oe and wy and sometimes even oy, all of 
which point to an earlier ot; compare loinou, gl. “ frutices,” 
later, Uwynau, gloiu, gl. “liquidum,” later, gloyw and gloew, 
etc. 

The first singular -wyf for -of is not yet obsolete; in 


middle Welsh it was the usual form. The Venedotian Laws 
furnish one example of -oef in a talloef (120), ‘ quod reddam.’ 

The anomalous -ych of the second singular prevails in 
middle Welsh; it is found in one old Welsh gloss, anbtic 
guell, ° a later, henpych gwell and henffych gwell, ‘ mayst 
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thou fare better.’ This is undoubtedly a pronominal ending 
equivalent to -yth. The latter occurs once in the place of 
-ych in the Book of Taliesin (116): ry-prynhom ni an llocyth 
tydi vab Meir, may we gain thy protection (lit. ‘that thou 
protect us’) O son of Mary. 1 find a comparatively recent 
example in Huw Liwyd of Cynfal (Cymru Fu. 352), who 
speaks of conscience as one nac a ofnith moi gefnu, whose 
desertion thou wilt not fear. In the Laws, ych law occurs for 
yth law, ‘to thy hand’ (11. 280, bis). So also in Armoric 
we find ec’A for the more usual ez, as in ec’h euz, ‘ tibi est.’ 

The other second singular form, -ot, seems to be modern 
so far as it appears in books; but it probably came down in 
some spoken dialect from an old Welsh -oit; in fact the form 
-wyt also occurs (Z. 512). | 

In the early poets the third singular often has -wy instead 
of -o, 6. g. guledichuy, dominetur (Caerm. 26), cothvy, 1. e. 
coddwy, laedat (ib. 39), digonwy, faciat (B. Tal. 121), carwy, 
amet (Gwalchmai, Myv. I. 193), rodwy, det (ib. 202), syl/wy, 
videat, catwy, servet (Cynddelw, ib. 217). The Black Book 
(22) has one example of -oe, in ereddoe, credat. 

For the first plural -om we find -wym in bwym, simus (B. 
Tal. 181). 

For the second plural -och I have observed no other form. 
From analogy, however, we may suppose this to represent an 
old Welsh -ovch. 

In the oldest copy of the Laws the third plural -oent 
is quite as common as -ont: thus kafoent, acquirant (10), 
menoent, velint (22), ranoent, dividant (84), euoent, bibant 
(106), deuedoent, dicant (152), kemerhoent, capiant (260), 
etc. Codex E of the Laws has examples of -oynt: thus 
deloynt, veniant, and elhoynt, eant (1. 192). In the Book 
of Taliesin -wynt is frequent: thus prynwynt, assequantur 
(109), ymgetwynt, caveant (128), atchwelwynt, revertantur, 
ceisswynt, quaerant (129), etc. 

It will hardly be questioned that the old Welsh forms in 
ot, thus clearly indicated, were primitive optative forms. 


XVII. 
I think, however, that the present subjunctive in o had one 
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other source, or rather that there were certain old forms in 
au (aw), also optative in origin perhaps, but used as future 
indicative, which by the regular change of aw to o early be- 
came indistinguishable from the subjunctive forms in o (from 
oi), and were lost in them. 

I begin with the third plural -aunt revealed in the cutn- 
haunt, ““ deflebit,”’ (scil. “genus hoc’”’) of the Juvencus glos- 
ses (Beitr. ΠΥ. 404). I find this termination preserved in a 
few instances. Thus in the Book of Taliesin (124): 


Gwaethyl gwyr hyt Guer Weir gwasgarawt Allmyn; 
Gwnahawnut yoruoled gwedy gwehyn. 


‘The wrath of men as far as Caer Weir will scatter the Allmyn; they will 
make rejoicing after exhaustion.’ 


Again (ib. 212-8) pebyllyawnt ar Tren a Tharanhon, they 
will encamp on the Tren and the Taranhon; gwerin byt yn 
wir bydawnt lawen, the populace of the earth truly will be 
happy; etc. | 

As -aunt passed into -ont its indicative use did not at once 
cease; thus we find in the Black Book (217) 


Gwitil a Brithon a Romani 
A vvnahont dyhet a divysci. 


Gwyddy] and Britons and Romans 
Will create discord and corffusion. 


A third singular -au can also be fully established. Thus in 
the Book of Taliesin (150): 


Ac Owein Mon Maelgynig¢ deuawt 
A wnaw Peithwyr gorweidawc. 


And Owein of Mona, of Malgonian custom, 
Will lay the Picts prostrate. 


Here guwnaw is for gwndaw, just as gwnant is for gwndant. 

In a versified collection of proverbs in the Black Book (5) 
is the following: nid ehalath as traetha ny chaffaw ae hamhevo, 
he who does not relate a thing too amply will not find those 
that will contradict him. 

Meilyr ab Gwalchmai, who composed religious poems late 
in the twelfth and early in the thirteenth century, has the fol- 
lowing (Myv. I. 332): 

Ar Duw adef y nef uy Ilef llwyprawd 
Yny edrinaw ury rac y Drindawd 
Υ erchi ym ri rwyf, oe 


Toward God’s abode, toward Heaven my cry will proceed, 
Until it ascend on high before the Trinity 
To ask my sovereign King, . .. . 
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This example, however, is not in itself decisive as to the 
mood, since yny may be followed by either the indicative or 
the subjunctive. 

In Codex B of Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur (Myv. IT. 305) is 
the following: @ pwy bynac a damweinaw tdaw yr ageu honno 

. , and to whomever that death shall happen. ... 

In a reputed prophecy of Heinin Fardd addressed to Mael- 
gwn Gwynedd (Myv. I. 553), the language of which, how- 
ever, is middle Welsh, is the following line: mi anfonaf wledd 
or sygnedd ir neb ai haeddaw, I will send a feast from the con- 
stellations to any one who shall deserve it. 

As -aw passed into -o its indicative use did not at once 
cease. Thus ina poem on the Day of Judgment, in the Book 


of Taliesin (121): 
Pryt pan dyffo 
Ef ac gwahano. 


When He shall come 
He will separ te them. 


‘In the predictiye poem entitled Daronwy (ib. 148): 


Dydeuho kynrein 
O amtir Rufein. 


There will come chicftans 
Frog the vicinage of Rome. 


After certain connectives, such as pan, when, wedi, after, 
yny, when or until, and in relative clauses, the present sub- 
junctive in o is used to supply the place of a future indicative, 
sometimes of a future-perfect. How far this use is originally 
due to aw forms, or how far it belonged to the οἱ forms, I will 
not undertake to say. 

XVIII. 

To the future in au also belongs the third singular -avt, of 
which we have already seen two examples, gwasgarawt and 
llwyprawd, in the extracts of the last article. This, instead 
of passing into -ot or -od, was dropped; thus biawt, erit 
(Herg. 228), and bydhawt, erit (B. Tal. 213), became δὲ and 
bydd. Mr. Silvan Evans was the first to point out this future 
ending (Skene, 11, 424). It is not ‘awd, -awdd,’”’ however, 
but -awt, -awd, as we may see wherever it is a rhyming syl- 
lable, as in the above /iwyprawd. In the old Welsh poetry 
it occurs often. It also occurs a few times in early-middle 
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productions. Thus in Codex B. of Brut, Gruffudd ab Arthur 
the clause “et Gallicanos possidebit saltus,” of Geoffrey’s 
original, is rendered a gwladoed Freine a uedhawt (Myv. II. 
262). ‘have not found this termination used otherwise than 
as future indicative. The Mabinogi of Kilhwch and Olwen 
(Mab. II. 201, 202) contains three examples: bydhawé, it 
will be, methawd, it will fail, ymchoelawd, it will turn. Ebel 
regards the two last as used optatively (Z. 1097). Lady 
Charlotte Guest, adopting the sense naturally suggested by 
the context, translates them as future indicative. 


XIX. 


The common middle-Welsh conjugation of the perfect act- 
ive indicative is -ets, -erst, -awd(d), -asom, -asawch, -asant. 
The third singular, however, had besides -awd(d), the end- 
ings -wys, -a8, -es and -is. To these I must add -esszt, -yssit, 
-sit, of which there are evident examples in the early poetry, 
though they have generally been confounded by translators 
with the similar terminations of the pluperfect passive imper- 
sonal. 

The Gododin (B. An. 71), in recounting the deeds of one 
of its heroes, says: seinnyessyt e gledyf ym penn mameu — 
his sword resounded in the head of mothers (that is, he 
killed the sons). 

The following is from a religious poem in the Book of 
Taliesin (181): 

Prif teyrnas a duc Jonas o aha kyt; 
Kiwdawt Niniuen bu gwr llawen pregethysait. 


The Chief of Sovereignty brought Jonah from the belly of the whale; 
To the city of Ninevch it was a joyful man that preached. 


Kiwdawt is Latin civitat-, kyt is Latin cetus. 

The translators in Skene recognize the perfect active in the 
above examples. Why not also in the following? Kevwssit 
da nyr gaho drwe (B. Tal. 148), he has found good who does 
not find evil. This aphorism, in a later form, appears in the 
Myvyrian collection (Il. 150): cavas dda ni chavas ddrwg, 
he has found good who has not found evil. 

The next is from Cynddelw (Myv. I. 224): 


Llary Einnyawn luchdawn llochessid 
Veirtyon — vab kynon clod venwyd. 
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Gentle Einnyawn, lavish of gifts, protected 
The bards — the son of Cynon, the glory of wit. 


The next is from Meilyr ab Gwalchmai (Myv. I. 324): 


Delyessid Yeuan yeuange deduyt 
Diheu uab Duu nef yn dufyr echuyt. 


John, the young, the wise, held 
The true Son of God in the water of the plain. 


From the same (ib.): prynessid mab Duu mad gerennhyt, 
the Son of God purchased a blessed friendship. 

In Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur (Myv. 11. 249) there is an 
example of -assit: ar gwenwyn hwnnw trwy lawer o amser ae 
llygrassyd, and that poison [the Pelagian heresy] for a long 
time corrupted them. Geoffrey’s original here has the plu- 
perfect: ‘* cujus venenum ipsos multis dicbus affecerat.” But 
the translation in the Brut is free. The rest of the above 
examples, either on the face of them or in view of the con- 
nections in which they occur, are decisive and indicate the 
_ perfect. 

May we not compare here the -si¢ of Latin perfects in si? 


XX. 


The Welsh perfect passive forms in -at and -et are doubtless 
perfect participles which passed into finite verbs by the habit- 
ual omission of the auxiliary,—the place of the participle 
being in the meantime supplied by the verbal adjective in 
-etic, with which Ebel compares Latin dediticius, facticius, 
suppositicius, etc. These changes must have taken place at a 
very early period; yet I find a few middle-Welsh examples 
where the participle, in composition with the auxiliary oedd, 
was, retains its proper meaning. I am not aware that they 
have been pointed out. 

The following are from Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur: keyssyaw 
y wlat ry-vanagadoed udunt (Myv. 11. 103), to seek the coun- 
try which had been mentioned to them; pym meyb hagen a 
anadoed ydaw (ib. 160), there had been born to him, how- 
ever, five sons; a megys y dyscadoed ydaw, brywaw y pryvet a 
oruc (ib. 170), and as it had been taught him, he bruised the 
insects; megys yd archadoed (ib. 286), as it had been com- 
manded. 
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The following is a stanza of uncertain authorship, printed 
among the early-middle poems in the Myvyrian (I. 254): 


Eurwas kyn llcas, yn llyssoet enwawe 
Mygedawc magadoet 
O bob da defnytadoet ; 
O bob defnyt deifnyawc oet. 


The illustrious youth, before he perished, had been bred in famous and grand 
courts. Of every good was he composed; in every matter lie was skilled. 


The verbs here to be noticed are managad-oedd, ganad-oedd, 
dyscad-oedd, archad-nedd, magad-vedd, defnyddad-oedd. They 
are not imperfects, as the similar combinations in Armoric 
are, 6. g. oa caret, was loved, but pluperfects, like the Latin 
ὁ amatus erat.’ 


Il.— Words derived from Indian Languages of North America. 
By J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 


When two individuals or companies, each ignorant of the 
other’s language, are brought together and seek to maintain 
intercourse, an artificial dialect is likely to be formed as their 
medium of communication. Something like elective affinity 
takes place among the elements of speech. Words and forma- 
tives enter into new combinations and crystalize in new 
shapes. Each language borrows from the other what it can 
most readily assimilate to itsclf. One contributes a primary 
verb, to which the other gives an adverbial prefix, or imparts 
causative or intensive expression. One supplies the greater 
number of words, the other more largely influences gram- 
matical construction. Aspirates, sibilants, gutturals, or com- 
binations of consonants, which present difficulties to speakers 
of either language, are eliminated from the new. Of such arti- 
ficial dialects, the “ pigeon-English’’ of China, the “ talkee- 
talkee ”’ of the negroes of Surinam, and the “ Chinook jargon’ 
or trade language of Oregon, are familiar examples. The last, 
founded on the Chinook, borrows largely from English and 
French, with some contributions from the Spanish ; but words 
of European origin have received such modifications of sound, 
accent, and meaning, that their identity is nearly lost, For 
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instance, oluman, in this jargon, means ‘father.’ Its ety- 
mological relations are not apparent until we learn that the 
Chinook alphabet has no d, and that oluman comes as near as 
Chinook organs of speech permit to the English ‘ old man.’ 
Why Bostun stands for ‘ American’ is plain enough, but how 
Pasaiuks came to signify " Frenchmen’ would not be so clear, 
without the knowledge that English or French r is impossible 
to a Chinook, who must substitute for it either ὦ or s, and so 
makes of ‘ Paris,’ Pasat; to which giving the animate-plural 
termination, he has Pasai-uks, ‘ Parisians.’ Hakatshum is a 
milder form of * handkerchief,’ and lawié ‘ old woman’ is not 
so far as it appears to the eye to be, from the French ‘la 
vieille.’ 

In the Negro-English of Surinam, English and Dutch words, 
‘pared of inficctions and softened by vowel terminations,” 
assume African forms. ‘ Because’ becomes btkasi ; ‘ the other 
one’ is far'rawan; to “ fall down’ is fadom': hépu means ‘ to 
rise’ (literally, ‘to up’), and hépo bakka stands in the Creole 
New Testament for ‘ resurrection’; ‘ to undress’ is péeloe krést 
(to pull clothes). 

Lescarbot (Hist. de la Nouv. France, 1612, p. 694) says that 
the Souriquois of Nova Scotia had ‘a particular language 
which was known only to themselves,” but “ to accommodate 
themselves to us, they speak to us in ἃ language with which 
we are more familiar, wherein there ἐδ much Basque mingled.” 
Twenty years later, the missionary (Paul Le Jeune) wrote 
from Canada to his superiors, that the French at Montreal 
conversed with the Indians in a jargon (un certain baragouin) 
that was neither Indian nor French: but which the French- 
men who spoke it supposed to be Indian, and the Indians 
believed to be good French. 

Through the medium of some such jargon many words 
have been transferred from the aboriginal languages of 
America to ours. Nearly all these words have undergone 
some change of form or have received new meanings, and few 
would now be recognized by Indians speaking the dialects 
from which they were originally derived. 


Take for example the word wigwam, adopted by the Eng- 
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lish as the name of an Indian lodge or cabin. To the Indian 
this word denoted the dwelling-place of others. When he 
spoke of his own lodge, he said nék ‘ my dwelling place’, ‘ my 
home’; the lodge of the person to whom he spoke was kék 
‘thy home’; that of a third person, «és, and with the plural, 
possessive suffix, zvekuoom or wekuwom * their home,’ literally 
‘their co-dwelling-place.’ The initial 2, &, and w stand, 
respectively, for the pronouns of the first, second, and third 
persons; and the final & of né& and wék is a grammatical 
formative. This being understood, the likeness of wigwam to 
the Greek οἶκος is less noteworthy than to some philologists 
it has seemed to be. 

Totem, a word of northern-Algonkin origin, appears likely 
to be adopted — with its derivatives, totemic and totemism,— 
not only into the English but into the universal language of 
scholars. It is already used, and with an enlarged denotation, 
by German and French as well as British writers, and finds 
special favor with the comparative mythologists. In the last 
volume of Chambers’s Encyclopedia a writer alludes to the 
“totems”’’ of Australian tribes, South Pacific islanders, and 
peoples of Central Asia, and suggests that “‘many of the 
mythical traditions of ancicnt Greece admit of a reasonable 
meaning, if we suppose that there were anciently in Greece 
tribes with totems — bull, bear, and lion tribes, snake, ant, and 
dragon tribes.”’ This as it may be. Just now we have only 
todo with the word itself and its etymology. It was, I be- 
lieve, first brought to the notice of English readers by the 
Indian interpreter and trader, John Long, in his “ Voyages 
and Travels,”’ published in 1791. ‘In his account of the Chip- 
peways, he says that “ one part of their religious superstition 
consists in each of them having his totam or favorite spirit, 
which he believes watches over him. This ¢otam they conccive 
assumes the shape of some beast or other, and therefore they 
never kill, hunt, or eat the animal whose form they think 
this totam bears.”” Long coined the word ‘“ totamism.”’ 
Dr. Schoolcraft, who gave currency to the forms “totem ” 
and “totemic” says (in the first volume of “ Collections 
respecting the Indian Tribes,” p. 420), that totem is “a 
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derivative from dodaim, a town or village: to which there 
is only this objection, that no such word as “" dodaim,” meaning 
‘town or village,” is found in the Chippeway or any other 
Algonkin language. Gen. Cass, in ἃ well-known article in 
the North American Review (vol. xxii., p. 63), explained this 
name as denoting ‘the representation of the animal from 
which the tribe is named. . . The figure of this sacred animal 
is the Zotem, which every individual of the tribe affixes, when- 
evcr his mark is necessary, or wherever he wishes to leave a 
memorial of himself. This beloved symbol adheres to him in 
death, and is painted upon the post which marks his grave.” 
The Indian ‘otem is neither a “ favorite spirit,’ nor merely ‘the 
representation’ of an animal. It may be bettér defined as the 
animal, vegetable, or other object, real or imaginary, whose 
name or symbol distinguishes one family (gens) from others of 
the samc tribe or nation, and which to that family is usually an 
object of superstitious regard. The name of the totem becomes 
a family name, and its representation may be regarded as the 
ancestral coat of arms. ““ It differs not from our institution of 
surnames’ —says John Tanner (or his editor, Dr. James, )— 
“ except that the obligations of friendship and hospitality, and 
the restraint upon intermarriage, which it imposes are more 
scrupulously regarded.”? Though unquestionably of Algon- 
kin origin, totem is not an Indian word. It comes from a 
root signifying ‘to have, to possess,’ and in the passive, ‘ to 
belong to.’ In the Massachusetts dialect, as written by Eliot, 
this root appears in the primary verb oht-aw ‘he has,’ the 
verbal ohtodnk ‘a having,’ a possession, ohteuk ‘a field’ (ap- 
propriated. or in cultivation), wut-ohtu ‘his belonging,’ used 
by Eliot for “an inhabitant of” or “belonging to” a tribe, 
family, or village, and wzt-ohti¢m-oin that to which a person or 
place belongs, the village, family, or tribe he ts of. The pre- 
fix oo, before a vowel oot or wut, represcnts the pronoun of 
the third person. The ’m, after the root, is posscssive. Totem 
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180, the Abbé Domenech, Voyage Pittoresque dans les Grands Déserts du Nouv 
Monde (Paris, 1862), p. 303: ‘ Le mot totem est dvrivé d’un terme générique des 
langucs indiennes du Nord qui veut dire ville ou wil'age,” ete. 

2 Tanner’s Narrative, p. 213. 
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is a contraction of wuTOHTIMvin, or rather of the Chippeway 
equivalent of the verb wutotemMu. The initial ¢ belongs to the 
prefix, not to the root. In the Chippeway, Baraga gives 

ες odaiim, his property,” inanimate. 

“ oddian, his dog’ [literally, his animate property]. 

“ odéna, village, town, city” [literally, his belonging]. 

“ nind odem, my Indian family-mark ;” 

« od odem an, his family mark,”—which corresponds to the 

Mass. wut ohtim oin (Eliot). 

- odé [ Mass. wuttah] his heart,”’ is probably from the same 

root. 

This word appears curiously disguised in Lescarbot’s His- 
toire de la Nouv. France (ed. 1612, p. 683). The Souriquois 
(Micmacs), he says, call the devil by the name aoutem; and 
their soothsayers and diviners, aoutmoins. Membertou, a 
Souriquois sachem, himself one of these aoutmoins, used to 
wear about his neck the badge of his profession, “" ἃ three- 
cornered purse, covered with embroidery, in which he kept I 
know not what, of the size of a walnut, which he said was his 
demon, called Aoutem.” Father Biard, in the Relation of 
1611, mentioned these autmoins of I’ Acadie, “ qui sont commes 
leurs prestres.” With the prenominal prefix, wut, Micm. oot, 
aoutem becomes ootaoutem, and autmoin is ootaoutmoin, the 
Mass. wutohtimoin. What Lescarbot mistook for Membertou’s 
“demon” was doubtless his totem and “ preat medicine.” 


The names which the English and Dutch gave to the bead- 
work and shell-money of the Indians,—wampuwm, peag, zee- 
wand or seawan, etc:,—were all of Algonkin derivation, yet 
none of them was used by the Indians in their own language 
in the sense in which it was understood by the colonists. 
Shell-beads were of two colors, wompi ‘white,’ and sucki 
‘ dark-colored, blackish or violet.’ The white were the more 
common, and about half the value of the dark. When used 
as money, beads were usually strung, and the strings were 
measured by hand-breadths or fathoms: but sometimes they 
passed from hand to hand unstrung, by count. White beads 
were called, collectively, wompam, or wompanne, ‘the white.’ 
Ompeag was ἃ gencric suffix to denote a ‘string’ of shell- 
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money, ‘strung beads.’ Wompompeag was ‘a white string’ 
or ‘fathom of White ;’ suckompeag ‘a blackish string’ or 
‘fathom of black.’ Unstrung beads were said to be seahwhoiin 
‘loose,’ ‘scattered.’ The English gave the names of white 
(wompam) and of strung white beads (wompompeag), indis- 
criminately, to al/ shell money; the Dutch called it all ‘ un- 
strung’ (seahwhoiin), zeewand. Peag is not found as an in- 
dependent word in any Indian language. 


For Indian corn and its preparations we have a group of 
adopted names, all mutilated or corrupt. Maize is supposed 
to be a Haytian word, and its meaning is unknown. It was 
variously written, by the discoverers of America and their 
chroniclers, mahiz, mais, mays, maist, etc. 

Min, minne, was the Algonkin generic name of small fruit 
of every description — berry, nut, or grain. It was seldom, 
if ever used as an independent word, but enters into the com- 
position of a great number of specific names. Hominy is a 
form of minne, with an emphasizing aspirate — h’minne — to 
denote the grain, par excellence, i. 6. maize; but in Virginia 
and New England this name was restricted by the English to 
one and. the most common preparation of maize. In Nor- 
wood’s * Voyage to Virginia,” 1649, homint is described as 
“ the corn of that country, beat, and boiled to mush.” Josse- 
lyn, in “New England's Rarities” (p. 53), says, that after 
the first flour had been sifted from the pounded corn, “ the 
remainder they call homminey; which they boil upon a gentle 
fire till it be like a hasty pudden.”’ 

Succotash is a corruption of the Indian mustkquatash 
m sickquatash, ἢ W.; Abn. mesikwtar, green corn in the 
ear, ‘ boiled whole’; but it now stands for “ green maize and 
beans boiled together.” 

Samp, — nasamp of Wood’s Voéabulary (1634) and Narr. 
nasdump,— means ‘softened by water.’ Wood translates it 
by “ pottage;”? Roger Williams, by “ἃ kind of meal pottage, 
unparched.” The name, however, belonged to every kind of 
‘spoon meat,’ bouillon, or porridge, and not exclusively to 
that which was made from corn. 

Strachey gives asapan’ for the Virginian name of ‘a hasty 
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pudding,” and Rasles has ntsa"ba'n’ “ sagamité ’’; both equiva- 
lent to the Narragansett nasaump. Hence the Dutch sapaen 
and suppawn. Van der Donck, in a “ Description of New 
Netherland” (1656), says that the ‘‘ pap or mush which in 
the New Netherlands is called supaen”’ is “the common food 
of the Indians,” and Campanius (1702) describes the “ sap- 
paun’’ of the Indians of New Sweden. 

Pone, a name given, in the middle and Southern States, to 
bread made from corn meal, comes from the participle of a 
verb meaning ‘ to bake’ or ‘roast ;’-in Massachusetts, appwun, 
apuoun, ‘ baked ;’ Abnaki, aba’n ‘bread.’ Capt. John Smith 
gives pon’ap, Strachey appoans, as the Virginian name for 
bread: White (1634) and Norwood (1649) write it in the 
modern form, pone. This name has not been generally 
adopted in New England. 


The generic minne, min, enters into the composition of the 
Virginian name putchamin (J.Smith) or pessemmin (Strachey), 
—now, persimmon. Perstmenas are mentioned with ‘ other 
dainty fruits,” in the ‘‘ Description of New Albion,” 1648. 
Strachey calls them “a reasonably pleasant fruit,’ when fully 
ripe. Assiminier is the form given by the French of Canada 
and Louisiana to the Algonkin naine of the papaw, hence, 
Adanson’s genus Asimina; but the French missionaries in 
Illinois, who first described the fruit, wrote, more accurately, 
racemina® and ‘rasst-mina,— the prefix (Ill. rasst) meaning 
“ divided lengthwise in equal parts.” 

The common hickory-nut was called pécan, a gencral name 
for all hard-shell nuts, meaning ‘ that which is cracked with 
an instrument’—by a stone or hammer. Strachey’s Vir- 
ginian vocabulary has “ paukauns”’ for “ walnuts.” Baraga, 
for the Chippeway, “ pagdn, pl. pagdnag, nuts, walnuts, hazel- 
nuts.” At the west and south, this name, as pacanes® and 
modern ‘“‘pekan” and ‘* pekan nut,” has been appropriated 
to a single species, the fruit of the Carya oliveformis. 

The thin-shelled nut of the shag-bark hickory (Carya alba) 
was distinguished by northern Algonkins as one ‘ to be cracked 
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5 Father Marest’s letter from the Illinois, 1712, in K:p’s Jesuit Missions, 198. 
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with the teeth’ (Abn. s’*kaskaddmenne). Descendants of the 
Dutch settlers in and near New York still call this nut Cus- 
katominy, Cruskatominy, or as Michaux writes it, “ Kisky 
Thomas” nut (N. A. Sylva, i. 128). 

Hickory is from the Virginian powcohicora (Strachey) paw- 
cohiccora, J. Smith), the name neither of the tree nor the nut, 
but of “a kind of milk or oily liquor” pressed from the 
pounded kernels.‘ ‘ Pokickory ” is named in a list of Vir- 
ginian trees, in 1658, and this was finally shortened to 
“hickory.” 


The rude sled on which Indians move their goods from place 
to place, bring home their furs or game, and drag their wood, 
is called by the Chippeways oddban or odabanak, literally 
‘something drawn’; by the Abnakis, wda"ba’gen ‘ instrument 
for drawing,’ ‘ or that on which something is drawn.’ From 
this (or its equivalent in northern Algonkin dialects) come 
two dissimilar provincial names,—the Canadian Tarbogin, 
sometimes called tarbognay, which Hind (Exploration of 
Labrador, i. 280) describes as “‘a little sledge upon which 
people in winter amuse themselves by descending hills covered 
with snow,” and the Pung of New England, a one-horse sleigh, 
usually of rude construction. The transition from wda"ba’gan 
to “ tarbogin”’ is easy enough, but the reduction to “ pung”’ 
may require explanation. A hundred years ago, a onc-horse 
sleigh— whether ‘ jumper” or “ cutter’”— was called in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut a “Tom Pung,’ —written 
and pronounced as if the syllables were independent words. 
A writer in Dennic’s “ Farmer’s Museum,” in 1798, intro- 
duces the name, in a description of Roxbury, Mass., as 

— “that famed town which sends to Boston mart 
The gliding Jom Pung and the rattling cart.” 

In course of time the pranomen was dropped and “ pung”’ 

is all that remains of wda"ba’gan.* 





4 “ Pokahichory ... . is walnuts beaten small, then washed from the shells with 
a quantity of water, which makes a kind of milke.”—Strachey’s Hist. of Travaile 
into Virginia, pp. 99, 100. 

δ Cooper, in a note to The Pioneers (ch. i.), gives “ pang or tow-pung,” as the 
common American name of ἃ one-horse sleigh. 
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Tomahawk is corrupted from the Indian name for a hatchet, 
or.axe. The first definition in Webster’s dictionary, “a 
wooden club two feet or more in length, terminating in a 
heavy knob,” belongs to the (Chip.) pakamédgan or “ pug- 
gamuggan,” ἃ war-club, literally, ‘ striking instrument ’— the 
“‘ casse téte”’ of French writers,—and not to the tomahawk, 
which, as its name denotes, was always a ‘ cutting instrument.’ 
Capt. Church in his accouut of Philips’s War speaks of the 
Indian “ Tomhog or wooden cutlash,”’ — but the name tumhege 
or lomhkegan, which was corrupted to ““ tomhog,” ‘ tommy- 
hawk,” and “ tomahawk,” was generally given to iron liatch- 
ets of European manufacture. It is of eastern Algonkin 
origin. 

Papoose is defined by Webster as ‘“‘ the Indian name of a 
child.” Dr. Bartlett, on the authority of Roger Williams, 
gives its meaning, “‘ among the native Indians of New England, 
a babe, or young child,” adding, that it is “applied by the 
whites to Indian infants in general.” This is unquestionably 
correct, and Prof. De Vere (Americanisms, p. 26) was misled 
by the alleged “discovery that there is no such word in any 
Algonkin dialect, and that pappoose is nothing more than an 
imperfect cffort to pronounce the English word habies.”’ 

Roger Williams’s Key has: “ Papods, a child; nippdpoos, 
my child ;’’ Stiles’s Pequot vocabulary (MS.) “‘ pouppouws, an 
infant new-born ;’’ Wood’s ““ Nomenclator” (in New Eng- 
land’s Prospect, 163+), “ pappouse, a child,” and “ pesissu, a 
little man.” The latter indicates the etymology. N’papoos 
means ‘my very-little one,’ ‘my tiny one.’ The root means 
‘small:’ Mass. pe-w ‘it is small:’ diminutive, peaszn ‘it is 
very small ;’ intensive, pdpeas-in; and with animate subject, 
papeas-tsu and papeississu (Eliot) ‘he is very small.’ Eliot 
has pezsses for ‘infant,’ ‘child:’ with intensive reduplication 
this becomes papeisses, corrupted to “pappoose.” With pe- 
tsstssu corresponds the Abnaki ptwsessi ‘he is small,’ which 
with the reduplication is papimsesst. The word does not ap- 
pear to have been generally used by the Algonkins of thie 
northwest though the root is found in every dialect; e. g. in 
Chip. biwi ‘ small,’ as a prefix; biwisse ‘in small pieces’ (as 
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for example, crumbs of bread), by reduplication, babiwisse ; 
babe'nag ‘a little more ;’ babiwigi ‘he has small limbs,’ badé- 
wiside ‘he has small feet,’ etc. (Baraga). 

Canticoy, though not found in Webster’s dictionary, was 
once ἃ common word in New York and New Jerzxey, and “ is 
still used,”’ as Dr. Bartlett notes, “" by aged people, to denote 
a social gathering or dancing assembly.” It is from the Al- 
gonkin, meaning, originally, ‘ to dance and sing.’ Strachey, 
in his “ Historic of Travaile into Virginia”? (Hakl. Soc. ed., 
p- 61), describes the solemn feasts of the Powhatans, at 
which “ the whole country, men, women, and children, come 
together to their solemnities,” ‘all to sing and dance about 
it, in a ring, like so many fairies, with rattles and shouts,’— 
‘all singing very timeable.” In his “ Dictionarie of the In- 
dian Language,” he gives: 

“ Kantokan, to dance. 
Kantikantie, [to] dance and sing.” ὃ 
Denton, in his Description of New York (1670), quoted by 
Dr. Bartlett, mentions the Indian “canticus, or dancing 
matches ;” and the author of the Broad Advice (Breeden 
Radt), in 1649, tells how an Indian, after “ having received 
a horrible wound,” asked permission to “ kinle-kaeye,— being 
a dance performed by them as a religious rite,” &c. Roger 
Williams (Key, p. 172) writes the name of ‘ the chiefest idol 
of all, for sport and game,” Aittteickauick, ‘‘ where many thou- 
sands, men and women meet, [and] where he that goes in 
danceth in the sight of all the rest.” Campanius, in his 
translation of Luther’s Catechism into the language of New 
Sweden (Stockholm, 1696), made a curious mistake. Misled 
by the fact that the Aintekaté was sometimes practised as a 
religious ceremony, he employed the adjective kintika (“‘ chin- 
tika’’) in the sense of ‘ religious,’ ‘ sacred,’ ‘holy ;’ e. g. sac- 
chiman chinttka ‘priest’ (religious sachem), chintikat for 
“ hallowed be ” in thie first petition of the Lord’s prayer, and 
chintika Manetto as the name of the third person of the Trinity. 


Among the English colonists of Virginia, a member of the 
provincial Council or other government official was popularly 
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désignated as a cockarouse. Capt. John Smith (Hist. of Vir- 
ginia, p. 23) says that the tribes subject to Powhatan had each 
“ 8. severall commander, which they call Werowance,— except 
the Chickahamanceans, who are governed by the Priests and 
their Assistants, or their Elders called Caw-cawaassoughes.’’* 
In another place (p. 38) he mentions the “ Caucarouse,” as a 
“captain :᾽᾿ but the etymology of the name, as well as the 
sense in which it was adopted by the English, shows that it 
is better translated by “councillor” than by “captain.” “A 
cockarouse says Beverly (Hist. of Virginia, b. 3, ch. 2), “ is 
one that has the honor to be of the king’s or queen’s council, 
with relation to the affairs of government.” In cawcawwas- 
sough (==cau'cau-as'u) I find the origin — hitherto undetected 
—of the word Caucus and its derivatives. ‘ This noun,” 
wrote Mr. Pickering, in 1816, “is used throughout the United 
States as a cant term for those meetings, which are held by 
different political parties, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
candidates for office, or concerting any measure which they 
intend to carry at the subsequent public or town-meetings.” 
Gordon (Hist. of the Am. Revolution, vol. i., p. 365) remarks, 
under the date of 1774, that ‘“‘ the word caucus and its deriva- 
tive caucusing are often used in Boston ;” that “it is not of 
novel invention ”’; for, that *“‘ more than fifty years ago,” i. e. 
before 1724, ““ Mr. Samuel Adams’s father and twenty others, 
one or two from the north end of the town, where all the ship 
business is carried on, used to meet, make a Caucus, and lay 
their plans for introducing certain persons into places of trust 
and power.” From this statement, Mr. Pickering strangely 
enough drew the inference “ that these meetings were first 
held in a part of Boston where ‘all theship business was car- 
ried on’,” and he “ therefore thought it not improbable that 
Caucus might be a corruption of Caulkers, the word ‘ meetings’ 
being understood.”” However numeroys and influential the 
Boston ship-caulkers may have been, even in 1724, it is hardly 
probable that ‘‘ one or two ”’ of them, coming “ from the north 
end” to meet Mr. Adams and nearly twenty others in the 
south part of the town, thereby conferred a name of the club. 


5 Comp. Strachey, Hist. of Travaile into Virginia, p. 62. 
4 
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If the name was so given, how happened all memory of its 
origin to be lost — even to the Adamses — before 1763? In 
that year John Adams, in his Diary, gives an account of ““ the 
Caucus-club ᾽"--- not ‘ Caulkers °— which met “ at certain times 
in the garret of Tom Dawes, the adjutant of the Boston regi- 
ment,”’ and which numbered among its members Samuel 
Adams, William Cooper, and other Boston worthies. In the 
same paragraph, Mr. Adams uses “ those caucuses,” in the 
plural (J. Adams’ Works, ii. 144). In 1774, Gordon, after “re- 
peated applications to different gentlemen,” could obtain no 
“ὁ satisfactory account of the origin of the name.” A less plau- 
sible conjecture than Mr. Pickering’s was made by a writer 
in the Knickerbocker Magazine, and cited, sub verbo, in the last 
revision of Webster’s Dictidnary. According to this writer, 
‘“‘the rope-makers and calkers,”’ after the Boston massacre, so 
called, formed a society, ‘‘ at the meetings of which inflamma- 
tory addresses were delivered,” &c., and “ the tories in deri- 
sion called these assemblies calkers’ meetings, and the term 
was at lepgth corrupted to caucus.” But the “ Boston mas- 
sacre’’ occurred in 1770,— and, as has been seen, John Adams, 
who was not a tory, wrote of “ caucuses” and a “ caucus club” 
in 17638. 

The verb from which cawcawwassough, cockarouse, and 
caucus are derived means, primarily, ‘to talk to; hence, 
‘to give counsel, to advise, to encourage,’ and ‘ to urge, pro- 
mote, incite to action.” Compare, with caucau-dsu, 

Abnaki kakesw-ma", he incites, arouses, encourages. 

Chip. gagdnsoman, “he exhorts, encourages, incites, 
persuades, urges, animates, instigates, counsels, 
pushes hfm to do something.” (Baraga.) 

gdgtsoman, he appeases, pacifies. 
‘¢ Cawcawwassough ”’,or caucauasu, the active-intransitive or 
verb-adjective form, was ‘ one who advises, urges, encourages, 
pushes on,’ ‘a promoter,’ a caucusser. 

What New Englanders rfhanaged by a caucus, the Vir 
ginians preferred to accomplish by αὶ barbecue. The French 
translator of Burnaby’s Travels in America (published in 
1775), thinking some explanation of this Virginian word was 
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equired, informed his readers, by a noto, that “ cet amuse- 
ment barbare consiste @ fouetter les porcs jusqu’ a la mort, 
pour en rendre la chair plus delicate :’”’ but the English author, 
in a third edition, corrects his translator, by stating that “a 
Barbecue is nothing more than a porket killed in the usual 
way, sluffed with spices and rich ingredients, and basted with 
Madeira wine’’! “It is esteemed ’’— he adds,—“ a very great 
delicacy ; and is, I believe, a costly dish.” 

This word—like “canoe,” “ tobacco,” “ hammock,” and 
several others— appears to have been imported to Virginia 
from the Antilles. Oviedo (Hist. gen., lib. vii., 6. 1) men- 
tioned barbacoa as the West Indian name of a scaffolding or 
covered platform for drying maize. In the Relation of .De 
Soto’s expedition to Florida, in 1538 (translated by Hakluyt, 
1609), ‘“‘a loft made with canes, which they build to keep 
their maize in, which they call a barbacoa,” is described as - 
‘an house set up in the air upon four stakes, boorded about 
like a chamber, and the floore of it is of cane hurdles.”’ (Vir- 
ginia richly valued, &c , ch. xi.) | 

As early at least as 1665, “ barbicue”’ and “ barbicuing ”’ 
were in use among the English residents of Guiana, to denote 
the Indian method of curing meat or fish, by laying it on a 
hurdle or wooden gridiron. supported by four stakes driven 
into the ground, and exposing it to the heat of the sun or the 
smoke of a slow fire. An English writer in 1665, describing 
the punishment of a criminal who had attempted to murder 
the Captain-general of Guiana (Lord Willoughby of Parham), 
says: “His naked carkase was ordered to be dragged from 
the gaol. . . to the pijlory at Toorarica, where a Barbicue wad 
erected . . . His bowels [were] burnt under the Barbicue;.. . 
his head to be cut off and his body. to be quartered and, when ° 
dry-barbicued or dry-roasted after the Indian manner, .. . to 
be put up at the most eminent places of the colony.” A Dutch 
voyager to Berbice, in 1095, describes this Indian grille, 
writing the name “ derbekot ;” and a similar process of dry- 
curing is still called “« barbacoting ” by the English and Indians 
of Guiana .” 


7 See Hillhouse’s Notes on the Indians of Brit. Guiana, reprinted in Journal 
of the R. Geogr. Society (1832), vol. ii., p. 230. 
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Those who are familiar with the pictures of De Bry and 
other early collections of voyages to America, must remember 
the frequently recurring representations of the barbacoa,—a 
frame of parallel bars, resting on cross pieces which are sup- 
ported at the ends by upright stakes. Beverly copied from 
De Bry one of these illlustrations of the Indian “ manner of 
roasting and barbecueing,”’ and evidently supposed this word 
to belong to the language of the Indians of Virginia: ‘“ This 
they, and we also from them,” he says, “call darbecueing ” 
(Hist. of Virginia, ed. 1722, p. 150). But Strachey, though 
he describes the manner of preserving fish and flesh by roast- 
ing it upon hurdles,” or “ broiling it long, on hurdles over the 
fire,’—and mentions also the “ high stage” or “ scaffold of 
small spelts, reeds, or dried osiers, covered with mats,.... 
where, on a loft of hurdles, they lay forth their corn and fish 
to dry,” —the barbacoa of the Antilles and of Florida,— does 
not give its Indian name, and in his ““ Dictionarie”’ of the 
language has, for ‘drying by fire or otherwise,” tsetewh and 
gaukenates, but not barbicue or. any related word. 

‘Barbecue’ is not the only term which the Indian grille 
has contributed to European languages. The French nouns 
boucan and boucanier, with the corresponding verb boucaner, 
and the English ‘ buccan’ and ‘ buccaneer,’ come from the 
Brazilian (Tupinamba) name of the same contrivance for ° 
curing or dry-roasting meat. Jean de Lery (Voyage fait en 
la Terre du Brésil, Rochelle, 1578, p. 153), describes the 
construction and usc, vy the Tupinambas, of ‘the great 
wooden grilles, called in their language boucan,” which were 
to be seen in every Indian village, garpished with meats and 
fish, and often with large pieces of hnman flesh—the savages’ 
daintiest fare—drying slowly over fire. The word was already 
naturalized in France in the middle of the 17th century. A 
Jesuit missionary in 1652, says that the Abnakis of Canada 
[and Maine] preserve their meats in the Indian fashion “ c’est 
a'dire, quils firent boucanner ou seicher ἃ la fumée,” and “ ce 
boucan fut leur unique mets.” The West Indian “ buccaneer” 
was, originally, a hunter of wild cattle, who preserved the flesh 
for his own consumption or for sale, by boucanning. 
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In the second part of Mr. Alexander J. Ellis’s work on 
“ Karly English Pronunciation,” mention is made (pp. 516- 
527) of a document which seems to me of considerable in- 
terest in reference to the history of Greek pronunciation. It 
consists of a few manuscript leaves, written apparently by 
an Anglo-Saxon hand, not far from a thousand years ago. On 
these leaves are given passages from the Greek text of the 
Septuagint, written not in Greek, but in Anglo-Saxon char- 
acters. They are Anglo-Saxon transliterations of the Greek 
Septuagint, in which it seems to have been the object of the 
transliterator to represent, at least approximately, in Anglo- 
Saxon letters the current pronunciation of the Greek words. 
These transliterations were noticed as long ago as 1705, by the 
famous Anglo-Saxon scholar Hickes, in the preface to his “ Lin- 
guarum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus” (pp. xi-xili). 
The codex in which they are found is of a composite and frag- 
mentary character. There is a brief account of it in the sec- 
ond volume of Hickes’s Thesaurus, with a description of its 
contents, given by Humphrey Wanley. Mr. Ellis describes it 
more at length, on the authority of Mr. G. Waring of Oxford. 
He speaks of it as a small quarto volume containing several 
unconnected pieces of great age and value. Thus, in folios 
1-8, we have part of the treatise entitled ‘“* De Conjugationi- 
bus distinguendis,” by the grammarian Eutychius ; in folios 
10-18, an Anglo-Saxon homily on the finding of the cross by 
St. Helena the mother of the Emperor Constantine ; in folios 
20-22, a Lunar and Paschal Calendar for the years 417-832 ; 
in folio 28, “ Pauca de Mensuris et Ponderibus,” a few 
statements on weights and measures ; and in folios 37 to the 
end of the volume, the first’ book of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria. It. 


* This paper is printed from the author’s first draft, without his final revision. 
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is a curious fact that three of these pieces—the Eutychius, 
the Pauca de Mensuris, and the Ovid’s Ars Amatoria— have a 
number of Welsh glosses, renderings of Latin words and 
phrases into the Welsh of that time. Zeuss, who makes 
much use of these in his Grammatica Celtica, refers them to 
the latter part of the eighth or the earlier part of the ninth 
century. He pronounces them the oldest monuments of the 
Welsh language ; and regrets that they are too scanty to show 
us the system of the language as it then was. From similar 
material, but more abundant, he has been able to reconstruct 
the Irish of the ninth century ; for the Welsh, there is no 
sufficient material before the twelfth. This, however, is aside . 
from our present subject. The only parts of the manuscript 
which concern us now are folio 19 and folios 24-86. These 
contain extracts from the Septuagint, with the corresponding 
passages from the tala (or old Italian, ante-Vulgate, version). 
And of these, we may leave out of consideration folios 24—28, 
where the Greek text is given in Greek characters, with many 
inaccuracies, which show that the copyist had but little ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language. There remain then 
folio 19 and folios 28 to 36, in which the Greek text is given 
in Anglo-Saxon characters. Unfortunately this transliterated 
text has never been published as a whole. But Hickes in his 
preface before referred to has given specimens.of it, which 
belong to the 1st and 22d chapters of Genesis, the 42d Psalm, 
and the 4th, 5th, and 55th chapters of Isaiah; a few verses 
from each, in all 25 verses. These same specimens are re- 
printed by Ellis, in a corrected form, having been carefully 
collated with the manuscript by Mr. Waring. In our re- 
marks on Greek pronunciation as indicated by the manuscript, 
we are confined of necessity to these 25 verses; but the evi- 
dence they give is probably as distinct on most points as we 
should be able to draw from an examination of the whole 
text. 

But before taking up particular points of Greek pronunci- 
ation, it may be well to notice one or two questions which 
naturally suggest themselves. What is the age of this man- 
uscript? On this point I do not find that Hickes expresses 
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any judgment. Mr. Waring thinks that it was written in the 
last half of the tenth century. This opinion does not seem to 
be founded on the forms of the letters, though these would 
probably give ground for a near guess to one expert in Anglo- 
Saxon diplomacy, but on external or historical reasons. It 
is not likely that an Anglo-Saxon, even of the better edu- 
cated clergy, would have known or cared much about the 
Greek pronunciation of his time, unless his interest had been 
awakened and his information extended by living communica- 
tion with Greek persons. Now Mr. Waring observes that 
Eadgith, an Anglo-Saxon princess, married Otho I. of Ger 
many in 980, and her son Otho II. married Theophania, a 
Greek princess, in 972. He supposes that ‘at the cqurt of 
Otho a constant connection was kept up with thefituglo- 
Saxons and the Greeks, and thus a means was opened for the 
priests of the former to receive some tincture of Hellenic 
letters. We shall therefore hardly be wrong,”’ he says, “in 
referring such transcriptions to the latter part of the tenth 
century. Want of opportunity is against an earlier date, and 
the confusion and ruin occasioned by the Danish invasion in 
the early part of the eleventh century, the close connection 
of Canute with Rome, and the subsequent Norman influence 
through Edward the Confessor, render a later date almost im- 
possible.” ‘To these historical reasonings, which do not seem 
to me very decisive, he adds “ the agreement of the Saxon 
homily in the same book with the language of the tenth cen- 
tury ;’’ and we may the more readily accept his conclusion, as 
most of the extant Anglo-Saxon manuscripts belong to that 
eentury. 

Is it certain that the scribe intended his transliteration to be 
a phonetic one, that he aimed to represent the sounds rather 
than the letters of the Greek text? On this point there seems 
to be no reasonable question. The single fact that he repre- 
sents οὐ uniformly by the letter y may be considered decisive; 
no reason can be imagined for this except a desire to indicate 
the pronunciation. Neither the Greek letters themselves, 
nor the ὦ diphthong which the Romans use for them, could 
suggest a y as the symbol. It must be admitted, indeed, 
that our writer is not uninfluenced by the Roman mode 
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of writing Greek words. Occasional variations from his nor- 
mal method can be traced to this influence. Thus, in general, 
he takes no notice of the rough breathing, which undoubtedly 
was no longer pronounced in his time ; we may presume there- 
fore that in the very few cases (six only out of seventy-nine 
in the verses before us) where he writes it by h, he was affect- 
ed by the ordinary Roman transcription. For a he usually 
writes a simple e (pronounced nearly as our 6 in they) ; in a few 
instances (eleven only out of eighty-eight), he writes ὦ, as in 
the ordinary Roman transcription. In this case the variation 
was the more excusable, because the writer was probably accus- 
tomed in Latin texts to sound @ exactly as he did e. So as to 
the consonant ¢, which he generally represents by /; if in two 
instances out of fifteen he represents it as the Romans did, 
by ph, he certainly did not think of ph having any sound dif- 
ferent from f. Other variations and inconsistencies might be 
pointed out; but with one remarkable exception, of which we 
shall speak further on, the cases of deviation from the rule 
bear only a very small proportion to those of conformity with it. 
We are thus able to make out in all points what may be called 
the system of the writer, his normal method. We see clearly 
what letters he thought best fitted to represent the several 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants of the Greek. 

We proceed now to examine in detail this system of nota- 
tion, and to point out some conclusions which may be drawn 
from it as to the current pronunciation of Greek in the time 
of the writer. The vowel a he represents, as we should expect, 
by a; εν by 6; 4 by 4; oandw, by o. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Greek pronunciation of these vowels has al- 
tered since the earliest times, except that the distinction of 
long and short quantity has ceased to be observed. Whether 
the distinction was still observed in the time of our writer 
can hardly be determined. It is true that the Anglo-Saxon 
scribes often mark the long sounds of their own vowels by an 
accentual stroke; but in this practice they were so far from 
uniform, that we can lay no stress on the general omission of 
the stroke in this manuscript. Only four instances of it occur 
in the 25 verses given. In three of these it stands over o, in 
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one over 7; in all the four it coincides with a Greek accent. 
That the Anglo-Saxon vowels a, 6, i, ὁ had the same sounds 
with the a, εν 4 ὁ in ancient and modern Greek is sufficiently 
proved by other evidence, though the confirmation which we 
find here is not unwelcome. The Greek ν our writer repre- 
sents by y. He invariably distinguishes it from.: he never 
uses y for «, and he never uses ἢ for ν. This is unquestionable 
evidence that the two vowels differed in pronunciation. Had 
« and v sounded alike, as they do in modern Greek utterance, 
our scribe would have confounded them in writing, as he con- 
founds « and a, as he confounds v and o. Now, without refer- 
ence to this manuscript, there is strong reason to believe that 
the Anglo-Saxon y had the sound of French « or German @. 
And the general opinion of scholars has recognized that as the 
prevailing ancient pronunciation of the Greek νυ. But here 
comes independent testimony that Greek v and Anglo-Saxon 
y were sounded like each other, and both differently from the 
Greek « In what other sound different from « can they have 
agreed, but in that which is most probable on separate 
grounds for each of them, the sound of French μ or German ἐὐ ? 

The only simple vowel yet to be mentioned is η. And in 
reference to this we find a strange vacillation on the part of 
the writer, a vacillation which has no parallel in his treat- 
. ment of other letters. He sometimes uses e and sometimes 2, 
both with nearly equal frequency. In some of the fragments 
e prevails, in others 7; but when all the instances are 
counted, there is little difference in the sum. In πάσης τῆς γῆς, 
Gen. i. 26, the 7 of the first word is given as e, that of the 
second and third ase. In ἐδίψησεν ἡ ψυχή, Ps. ΧΙ. 2, the case 
is exactly reversed ; the η of the first word is given as i, that 
of the second and third as e. Mr. Ellis’s statement, here, has — 
not his usual accuracy. ‘For yn,” he says, “we have most 
generally ἢ, but in about 50 instances e.” If he had counted, 
he would have found 55 instances of 7, but 62 of e. The e’s 
have ἃ majority, though only a small one, over the 8. Mr. 
Ellis suggests that there was some confusion in the mind of 
the scribe, * perhaps arising from the Latin transcriptions of 


η. With which he was necessarily more familiar.”” But this is 
ὃ 
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contrary to the analogy of the manuscript. The scribe was 
familiar with oe as a Latin transcription of o, but in these 
verses he scarcely uses it at all. He was familiar with ae asa 
Latin transcription of a, but the instances in which he uses it 
are only one-eighth of the whole number. In the other seven- 
eighths he uses e, though he doubtless regarded ae as ex- 
pressing the same sound. If » had sounded to his ear like 
Anglo-Saxon ὁ, he would have represented it in general by 
that letter, and only by an occasional slip have fallen into the 
e, which for him expressed a different sound. On-the other 
hand, if » had sounded to him like e, he would have repre- 
sented it in general by that letter, and only by an occasional 
slip have fallen into the « That he vacillates as he does 
between the two, is a sufficient proof that both were unsatis- 
factory; the Greek » did not seem to him like either his e or 
his 7. Now the ancient Greek ἡ was a longer «, an open 
sound which must have been essentially the same as that of 
Anglo-Saxon e. And the modern Greek ἡ is not different 
in sound from ει, and of course not different from Anglo- 
Saxon 7. It appears, then, that in this manuscript we have 
caught the letter in a state of transition; it was on its way 
from the ancient to the modern sound ; it had become closer 
than the first, but was not yet so close as the second. It can 
not have differed very widely from the final sound of English 
they, prey, convey, ete., which is certainly closer than Anglo- 
Saxon e, and has in fact a vanishing sound like Anglo-Saxon 
t. The difficulty which puzzled our writer may be illustrated 
by taking the three English words ell, ail, eel. The Anglo- 
Saxon e was like the vowel sound of ell; the Anglo-Saxont like 
the vowel sound of eed. For the vowel sound of ail he had no 
equivalent in his language ; how was he to represent it? If 
he writes an ὁ, the word will sound el/, not ail; if he writes 
an 2, it will sound ee/, not atl. No wonder that he vacillates 
between the two, unsatisfied with either. I suspect the 7, as 
he found, it was a little closer than our a in ail; if not, I 
think he would more generally have used hise. But that 
‘the η was then less close than our 6 in eel —that is, than 
modern Greek 7— seems to me proved beyond a doubt. 
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If now we pass on to the diphthongs, we shall find, as we 
might expect, that a large part of them have lost the diph- 
thongal character. Beside those written with iota subscript, 
which are represented here in the same way as simple a, ἡ» w, we 
have ov represented by w, ac represented by e, and εἰ represented 
by z. In all these cases, the change from the compound diph- 
thongal utterance to the simple sound had begun to prevail 
either before, or not long after the Christian cra. Another very 
interesting change of this kind appears in oc, which our scribe, 
as already stated, uniformly represents by y. He does not 
distinguish it from v, and doubtless heard it pronounced with 
the same sound, that of French « or German ii. The fact 
that οἱ was for a long time sounded like v, while as yet they 
were both distinguished from « has already attracted the 
notice of scholars. On this subject I may quote some state- 
ments made by G. Curtius in the Erlauterungen to his Gram- 
mar (p. 21). He tells us that Liscovius, in a work on the 
Profunciation of Greek, published in 1825, cited from old 
grammarians a, number of orthographic rules which imply 
this identity of o and v. Thus in the Erotemata of Basil, 
written in the fourth century after Christ, it is said: πᾶσα 
λέξεις ἀπὸ τῆς Kv συλλαβῆς ἀρχομένη διὰ τοῦ ὕ ψιλοῦ γράφεται πλὴν 
τοῦ κοῖλον. It is strange that the rule should omit to mention 
κοιμάω, κοινός, and several others with initial «oc; but it says, 
plainly enough, that the first syllable of κοῖλον has the sound of 
κυ. Similar rules are found in the Epimerismi ascribed to 
Herodian, and in the Greek Etymologica. Thus in the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (p. 289, 11): τὰ εἰς vé ἅπαντα διὰ τοῦ 
v Ψιλοῦ γράφεται πλὴν τοῦ προῖξε The word προῖξ, then, must 
have sounded as if written πρυξ. If the modern pronunciation 
had prevailed at that time, the writer should have added 
words in c, a8 θρίξ, κύλιξ, μάστιξ, πέρδιξ, τέττιξ, φοίνιξ, χοῖνιξ, and 
a multitude of others; also words in né, as Bit, σφήξ, ἀλώπηξ, 
μύρμηξ, νάρϑηξ, πήληξ, and many more ; for the modern Greek 
pronounces all these as he would if they were spelled with vé 
in the last syllable. Other facts of this kind are given by R. F. 
A. Schmidt in his “ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Grammatik”’ 
(p. 73 ff.); and he derives from them a new and beyond all 
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doubt a correct explanation of the name ὕ ψιλόν as well as 
ἔ ψιλόν. The old name.of the letter was ὅ, i.e. the long sound 
of the vowel with circumflex accent. But when o came to be 
sounded in the same way, the adjective ψιλόν, bare, simple, 
was often added: thus ὕ ψιλόν, simple v, written with one 
Ietter, in distinction from ὃ ξίφϑογγον, written with two letters, 
that is, οι. As to «, it was first named εἴ, just like the Greek 
word for ?f, only given with circumflex accent; afterward it 
was named é, the short vowel-sound itself serving as a name 
for the letter. But when αἱ was sounded in the same way, 
the word ψιλόν was often added: ξ ψιλόν, the simple, one-letter 
e, in distinction from é ξίφθογγον, the two-letter « — that is, ae. 

How οἱ shoyld get the sound οὖν, it is not difficult to-under- 
stand. First, the close « may have caused the o before it to 
assume the closer sound of wu. This would give the diphthong 
ui, which might naturally pass into the intermediate v. If, in- 
stead of sounding the uw δια ὁ each in its own position, the 
vocal organs take the position for « and in that position try to 
utter 7, the result will be a simple νυ. It is a curious fact that 
this pronunciation of o appeared among the Beeotians seve- 
ral centuries before the Christian era, as in τῦς ἄλλυς, for τοῖς 
ἄλλοις, Fuxia for οἰκία. What adds to the wonder is, that the 
changes in a and e should have been likewise anticipated 
among the Beotians: as in γράφεσϑη Bocotic for γράφεσϑαι, 
ἵμι Boeotic for ci. The Boeotians, backward as their Athe- 
nian neighbors thought them, were certainly, as regards pro- 
nunciation, in advance of their age. 

We have yet to speak of the diphthongs av and ev. Our 
scribe represents them by aw and ew. In modern Greek 
they are sounded as af and ef before surds (i. e. smooth and 
rough mutes, also o, £, ~), but av and ev before sonants (i. 6. 
all other consonants and all vowels). It seems clear that this 
writer did not hear them as af and ef before surds; for in 
that case he would have used f in writing them. To suppose 
that he would uniformly give up a phonetic representation 
for the sake of conforming to ordinary Latin transcription, is 
contrary to the analogy of his procedure in other cases. Nor 
is it probable that he heard them as av and ev before sonants. 
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The u with which he writes them is the same lIctter that 
he uses for ov; it is most likely that he meant it to 
express the same sound. This, however, is not entirely cer- 
tain. The Anglo-Saxons, while they had a w (or what we 
write as such), had no v; the Anglo-Saxon w is always a 
vowel. But in writing Latin, they used the same letter « both 
for wz and for v. We cannot therefore be quite sure that our 
scribe would not have written aw and eu for av and ev, as he 
was wont to do in writing Latin words like gravis and levis. 
But if he did so, if his aw and ew were meant for av and ev, 
we may be sure that the Greek 8 did not sound to him as 1, 
which is its present pronunciation. The modern Greek con- 
founds av before sonants with af; but this writer distinguishes 
them, giving the former as av, the latter as ab; he cannot 
have sounded both of them as av. 

As to the rough breathing, we have already said that our 
writer leaves it unrepresented in all but a very few cases, 
where we may presume that he was influenced by the ordi- 
nary Latin transcription. Undoubtedly it had ceased to be 
heard in pronunciation: and the Roman ὦ, we know, has suf- 
fered the same fate in the modern descendants of the Latin. 

The consonants will furnish little subject for remark. We 
have already observed that ¢ is pretty constantly represented 
by f. It is remarkable that for a long time the Romans 
never represented g by f. At first they used p for this pur- 
pose, as in Puino-s for Φοῖνιξ, purpura for πορφύρα, etc. But 
afterward they begin to express the Greck aspirates; and 
thenceforward, that is from about the time of Cicero, they 
used ph for φ. It is not until late in the period of the empire 
that we begin to find f for ¢. This fact shows that the classi- 
cal pronunciation of ¢ must have been more than slightly 
different from that of f: it must have been broadly distin- 
guished from the f, and nearer to Latin p. It was, in fact, 
what the ancients describe it as being, a p followed by anh 
distinctly audible. But from this, its true aspirate sound, it 
passed into the spirant f; and that change had probably be- 
come fixed some centuries before the date of our Anglo- 
saxon writer. The other aspirates must have undergone a 
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similar change at about the same time. They are repre- 
sented here by th for 6,and ch for x. It is surprising that 
we nowhere find the simple character which is used in Anglo- 
Saxon writing for the th sound of think, throw; but there can 
be no real question as to the sound represented. 

It is worth noticing that wherever two rough mutes suc- 
ceed each other, the first is always represented here as be- 
coming smooth. Thus the word ἰχθύων occurs twice, and both 
times is spelt with cth, not chth ; the participle Aeg 3» occurs 
three times, and in each instance is spelt with pth, not jth. 
Can it be that the long current pronunciation of the word 
diphthong as dipthong (which Mr. 8. 8. Haldeman still main- 
tains) was founded on the usage of the Greeks who served as 
teachers of their language at the revival of learning ? 

In modern Greek pronunciation a smooth mute (x, 7, «), 
when it follows a nasal, is vocalized and becomes sonant, 
through the influence of the sonant. before it. Hence pz is 
sounded as mb, vr as nd, yx as ng. No such change is indi- 
cated in our scribe’s transliterations: he writes ampelon (not 
ambelon) for ἀμπελών, panton (not pandon) for πάντων, prose- 
mencon (not prosenengon) for προσένεγκον. 

The modern Greek pronunciation has no middle mutes 
except after a nasal. Everywhere else the /3, y, 3, have ceased 
to be mutes and have passed into spirants, with sonant utter- 
ance. From being the sonants of x, x, 7, they have become 
the sonants of φ, x, @, in their presevt pronunciation. The 
writing of our scribe, who represents them by 6, g, and d, re- 
spectively, affords no clear indication of these spirant sounds. 
It is true that the Anglo-Saxon g must often have had a weak 
sound, not very different from our consonant y; but there is 
no reason to suppose that 6 and d had any other than their 
present English sounds. But for the spirant sound of 6— the 
sonant th in other —the Anglo-Saxon had a simple character, 
which we should expect to find here, if that was really heard 
by the writer. Still, as he has not used the corresponding 
character for the surd th, we can hardly lay very much stress 
upon this fact. 

In all that has been said thus far, I have spoken of the 
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scribe who wrote this transliterated text as being of Anglo- 
Saxon race. But this cannot be regarded as certain. The 
codex which contains it is composed of half a dozen pieces ; 
and we have seen that three of them contain Welsh glosses. 
Though there is one piece of Anglo-Saxon in the book, it is 
evident that a Welsh hand or hands have had a large share in its 
making up; and it is altogether possible that this translitera- 
tion may have been made by such a hand. This possibility 
derives some support from the fact that not one of the special 
characters used by the Anglo-Saxons—the w, the two signs 
for th surd and sonant, the compound @—is found in this text. 
And none of them occurs in the Welsh glosses of this volume 
as printed by Zeuss at the end of his Grammatica Celtica 
(with perhaps one exception on p. 1087). It must be said, 
however, on the other side that the y, which occurs so often 
in the transliteration, is not to be found in these glosses. If 
it was a Welshman who made the transliteration, we must 
suppose that, having in his own language no sound that cor- 
responded to the Greek », he fell back upon the familiar Latin 
equivalent y, which he used also for οἱ, because that had the 
same sound as v. But it would still be true that, if ν and οι 
had a common sound, different from «, that common sound 
could hardly have varied much from German i, which appears 
on independent grounds to have been the ancient power of 
the w And it might be shown in detail, if there were time for 
it, that the other conclusions which we have drawn from the 
manuscript would require little modification, if we suppose it 
to have been written by a Welshman rather than a Saxon. 
The object of Mr. Ellis in giving a specimen of this trans- 
literated text, and commenting at some length upon it, is 
mainly to throw light on the current pronunciation of the 
Anglo-Saxon in the tenth century. The light thus obtained, 
if it does not discover anything absolutely new, gives a wel- 
come confirmation to views which were already probable on 
other grounds. But Mr. Ellis is led to say something on the 
pronunciation of Greek in ancient times. Without entering 
into any discussion of the subject, he gives utterance to a 
general conclusion in the following terms: “We may never 
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be able to recover the pronunciation, or appreciate the quanti- 
tative rhythm of the Athenian tragedians or of the Homeric 
rhapsodists, but we can read as Plutarch and as Lucian, and 
we should be satisfied with that privilege, remembering that 
if we pronounced these later authors otherwise than as the 
modern Greeks, we should certainly pronounce wrongly. It 
would indeed be just about as absurd to read Lucian with the 
pronunciation of Aristophanes, as to read Tennyson with the 
pronunciation of Chaucer.” This is a kind of obiter dictum in 
Mr. Ellis’s book, for which, perhaps, he should not be held to 
a very strict account. But we must be allowed to express our 
surprise at hearing it from a scholar of so much candor and 
judgment. He is right indeed in assuming that Greck pro- 
nunciation changed in the five centuries between Aristophanes 
and Lucian. No one would deny this except those who, like 
Prof. Ross of Halle, maintain the antediluvian antiquity of 
the modern Greek sounds. But can we suppose that Greck 
pronunciation has undergone no changes in the seventeen 
centuries between Lucian and our own day ? Have not the ex- 
ternal and political conditions been at least as unfavorable to 
continued uniformity of pronunciation in the seventeen centu- 
ries since Plutarch and Lucian as they were in the five centu- 
ries before them? But Mr. Ellis asserts that **if we pronounced 
Plutarch and Lucian otherwise than as the modern Greeks, 
we should certainly pronounce wrongly.” How any man 
can say this, who looks at the manuscript we have been dis- 
cussing, and who believes in it, is beyond my comprehension. 
Mr. Ellis recognizes in the manuscript an attempt to represent 
the current Byzantine pronunciation of the tenth .century. 
But so regarded it shows unequivocally that in the tenth cen- 
tury, seven or eight hundred years after Plutarch and Lucian, 
the current pronunciation was still in many important points 
essentially different from that of the present day. Unquestion- 
ably the most characteristic feature of the present pronuncia- 
tion is its tutacism. Likes are sounded the two vowels η and 
v, and the four diphthongs e, 9, ot, ve: that is, there are six 
written forms beside « which have the same sound with it. 
Now how does it appear in this manuscript? Here only one 
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of these six forms — the diphthong εἰ —is as yet fully identi- 
fied with «. Three others, the vowel v and the diphthongs οι; 
vu are uniformly distinguished from it, while the remaining 
two, 7 and 7, though clearly on the way toward an --sound, 
have not yet reached that goal. But the manuscript gives 
similar testimony in regard to other prominent features of 
the modern Greek pronunciation; so as to the sounds of af 
and ef, for the diphthongs av, ev, when followed by surds; and 
probably also the sounds av and ev for the same diphthongs 
when followed by sonants. So too, as to the medial sounds 
for the smooth mutes =, «, 7, where they follow a nasal. I say 
nothing as to the spirant sounds of the middle mutes, for in 
regard to these the testimony of the manuscript can hardly 
be regarded as decisive. But leaving these out of the account, 
the differences indicated between the pronunciation of the 
tenth century and that of the nineteenth are extensive and 
important. How then can it be said (as Mr. Ellis in effect 
says) that there is no material difference between the pro- 
nunciation of the second century and that of the nineteenth ? 
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IV.—On the Substantive Use of the Greek Participle. 


By W. A. STEVENS, 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, O. 


The Greeks were preéminently φιλομέτοχοι;---- inclined to the 
use of the participle. Its constant employment in so great a 
variety of applications is one of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of their language. Any contribution, however slight, to 
a clearer exhibition of its syntactical relations may reasonably 
claim the attention of the classical scholar, as well as of the 
general student of language. This paper is designed to call 
attention to the large number of cases in which the participle 
is employed with a more or less clearly defined substantive 
(or objective) force, and to fix these in their proper place by 
arranging them in a separate class as “The participle used 
substantively.”’ They are thus to be distinguished from the 
participle in its adjective, and in its adverbial force. 

6 
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The expression, “a participle used substantively,’’ may be 
applied to two uses often confounded, but quite distinct from 
each other. Examples of the first are ὁ λέγων, he who speaks, 
τὸ δεδιός, that which is afraid. But in another sense the par- 
ticiple is used as a substantive when it has the force of an 
infinitive. Thus in Thucydides we find τὸ δεξιός in the sense of 
τὸ δεδιέναι, the being afraid, the fear. It may also be used with 
an expressed subject, with which its form agrees, while it is 
logically the equivalent of an infinitive with its subject: e. g- 
οἶδα ϑνητὸς ὧν, 1 know that I am mortal, nearly equivalent to 
οἶδα ϑνητὸς εἶναι. When we consider that ἃ participle is but a 
form of the verb, it is obvious that in the strictest sense these 
latter examples alone belong to its substantive use. [ἢ the 
former instances the participle (its subject being understood) 
is ἃ nomen agentis, in the latter, it isa nomen actionis. In 
the one it is the adjective force of the word that is substan- 
tivized, in the other, the verbal force. In the first the article 
logically belongs to the unexpressed subject of the participle, 
in the latter it belongs to the verb itself. The latter use, and 
various approximations to it, are sufficiently numerous to 
render it desirable that they should be, as far as possible, 
clearly distinguished in the classification and terminology of 
our grammars. 

That which gives names, said Pythagoras, is the Second in 
Wisdom of all things. The felicitous name-giving of the 
Greeks entitles them to the first rank in grammar as in phi- 
losophy, and modern grammatical research, as for instance in 
the case of the aorist tense, has amply vindicated the wisdom 
of their nomenclature. But in regard to ἡ μετοχή (Latin par- 
tictipium), a word whose originator is unknown, but which was 
understood by the Greck grammarians to denote its partici- 
pation in the nature both of nouns and verbs, they were less 
happy. Nota little of the confusion which the older gram- 
mars exhibit in their discussion of the participle, is traceable 
to the name adopted by the Greek grammarians. It does not 
properly distinguish it from the infinitive, to which this two- 
fold nature equally belongs. In treating of the participle (1 
speak of its logical use rather than its formal agreement) this 
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characteristic should not be made prominent. It contains the 
verbal notion used adjectively just as the infinitive contains 
it substantively, and, as far as the dependence upon the 
principal verb is concerned, this is the precise and essential 
difference between them. The preference of the language, 
however, for a participial construction constantly tended to 
allow the participle to supplant the infinitive, often obtaining 
thus a concrete and more vividexpression. This tendency was 
sufficiently kept in check by the correct linguistic sense of the 
Greeks, but its phenomena constitute a numerous class. 

Let us now attend to some instances of the participle in its 
substantive use, strictly so called, meaning thereby those 
eases in which its verbal notion — the action expressed by the 
verb — either along with its subject, or apparently without a 
subject, takes the place of a substantive in the sentence. The 
participle then becomes in nature, what the infinitive regularly 
18, ἃ nomen actionis, though it is still in form an adjective. 
Thus used it may be: 

Ist. The object, or an integral part of the object, of a verb.* 

2d. Dependent (either with its subject or alone) on a pre- 
position or an adverb. j 

3d. Used (either with its subject or alone) to limit another 
noun or adjective. 


1. The participle may be used objectively after another 
verb: 

oda ϑνητὸς ὦν, 7 know that Iam mortal. 

ἀδύνατοι ὁρῶμεν ὄντες περιγενέσϑαι, we see that we are unable 
to conquer. 

εὐήϑης ἐστὶν ὅστις ἀγνοεῖ τὸν ἐκεῖϑεν πόλεμον δεῦρο ἥξοντα, foolish 
ts any one who does not know that the war there will come here. 
Demosth. Olynth. i. 15. 

αὐτῷ Κῦρον ἐπιστρατεύοντα πρῶτος ἤγγειλα, I was the first to an- 
nounce that Cyrus was marching against him. Xen. Anab. ii. 
3. 19. 

Savévr’ "Optorny νῦν re καὶ πάλαι λέγω, I tell thee now, as long 























* It is very rarely used as a subject of a verb; see example under No. 3, and 
notice an approach to it in Demosth. Olynth. i. 22. 
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ago, Orestes is dead. Soph. El. 676 : so also Plato: πότερόν σε 


φῶμεν νῦν σπουδάζοντα ἣ παίζοντα ; 

In the following examples the participle alone is the 
substantive object of the verb; it is in agreement with an 
indeterminate subject, and so is uscd as an abstract noun : 

τὸ μὲν βουλόμενον καὶ ὕποπτον τῆς γνώμης ov δηλοῦντες, not reveal- 
ang their wish and suspicion. Thuc. i. 90. 2. 

ἀπαγάγων τὸ ὀργιζόμενον τῆς γνώμης. ii. 59. 8, 

τῷ τιμωμένῳ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄρχειν .. βοηϑεῖν, to maintain the honor 
derived from empire. ii. 63. 1. 

οἱ δὲ τὸ μὲν ἐπιϑυμοῦν τοῦ πλοῦ οὐκ ἐξηρέϑησαν, they were not 
deprived of their eagerness for the expedition. vi. 24. 2. 

ἁποπλῆσαι τῆς γνώμης τὸ ϑυμούμενον, to satiate the animostty of 
their mind. vii. 68. 1. | 

τῆς νυκτὸς .... τὸ ἡσυχάζον, the stillness of the night. vii. 88. 4. 

TO yap ποϑοῦν ἕκαστος ἐκμαϑεῖν ϑέλων οὐκ ἂν μεϑεῖτο. Soph. Troch. 
196. 

Also, γνώτω τὸ μὲν δεδιὸς αὑτοῦ ἰσχὺν ἔχον τοὺς ἐναντίους μᾶλλον 
φοβῆσον, τὸ δὲ ϑαρσοῦν μὴ δεξαμένου ἀσϑενὲς ὃν πρὸς ἰσχύοντας τοὺς 
ἐχϑροὺς ἀδεέστερον ἐσόμενον, let him know that his fear, since tt 
has strength, will cause greater fear to his enemies, but that his 
confidence, §-c. Thue. i. 86. 1. 


A few remarks are here in place, before passing to the next 
of the above indicated divisions. Examples similar to the 
first portion of those just named are sufficiently numerous and 
need not be multiplied. Most grammars class them as be- 
longing to the Supplementary, the Complementary, or the 
Predicative use of the participle, and do not properly distin- 
guish between them and such examples as ἀρέσκοντές ἐσμεν. 
But in my view the participle, in the examples first cited above, 
is in thought itself the chief part of the object, — its true 
nature is that of an objective element in the sentence. It is 
unscientific to supply an infinitive copula between the noun 
and the participle in all such cases, and it also fails to repre- 
sent the true Greek conception. Classen, in his exhaustive 
analysis of the participial usage in Homer, insists on the sepa- 
rate significance of this objective usage, even at that period, 
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— that the participle is an integral part of the object.* Τὸ 
will of course be difficult in many cases to draw the line 
between this objective use, and the adverbial or circum. 
stantial use, but that difficulty is not peculiar to participial 
constructions. 

The latter division of the above examples, taken from 
Thucydides and the tragic poets, will be noticed in connec- 


tion with other corresponding ones to be given under the two 
following heads. 


2. The participle may be used substantively, depending 
either with its subject, or alone, on a preposition or an adverb. 

we εἰκὸς ἦν ἐπὶ τῷ ἀνδρὶ αὐτῆς τοιαύτῃ συμφορᾷ κεκρημένῳ, as was 
suitable upon (or, in consequence of) her husband’s having 
expervenced such a calamity. Lys. 13. 40. 

νῦν δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀδήλοις οὖσι τοῖς ἀπὸ τούτων ἐμαντῷ γενησομένοις, ὅμως ἐπὶ 
τῷ συνοίσειν ὑμῖν, ἐὰν πράξητε, ταῦτα πεπεῖσϑαι λέγειν αἱροῦμαι, bul 
now although what will result to myself from these things ts 
uncertain, yet I prefer to sneak, because 1 am persuaded that 
these things, if you do them, will be for your advantage. 
Demosth. PaAil. i. 51. 

ἐπὶ χιόνι πεσούσῃ ἀνάγκη ἐστὶ ὗσαι ἐν πέντε ἡμέρῃσι, after a fall of 
snow, ὅς. Herod. ii. 22. 

ἅμα ἦρι ἀρχομένῳ. Thue. ii. 2. 1. 

ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα. JI. i. 601. 

ἔτει πέμπτῳ μετὰ Συρακούσας οἰκισϑείσας. Thue. vi. 8. 8. 

μετὰ τοῦτον ἐνθεῦτεν ἐξαναχϑέντα Δῆλος ἐκινήϑη. Herod. vi. 98. 

ἡ ὀργή .. . σὺν τῷ φόβῳ λήγοντι ἄπεισι. Xen. Cyrop. iv. 5. 21. 





ἐν τῷ μελετῶντι ἀξυνετώτεροι ἔσονται, by their want of practice 
they will be less skilful. Thuc. i. 142. 8. 
ἐν yap τῷ διαλλάσσοντι τῆς γνώμης καὶ ai διαφοραὶ τῶν ἔργων καϑίσ- 
τανται. ili. 10. 1. 
διὰ τὸ μὴ τῷ ὀρϑουμένῳ αὐτοῦ πιστεύοντες ἐπαίρεσϑαι. iv. 18. 24. 
_ pera δὲ τοῦ δρωμένον, by the making an effort. v. 102. 
ἐν τῷ ἀνειμένῳ αὑτῶν τῆς γνώμης, in the indecision of their minds. 
v. 9. 6. 





* Beobachtangen iiber den Homerischen Sprachgebrauch, pp. 92, 162. 
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εἰς TO μεταμελησόμενον προιέναι, to proceed to subsequent repent- 
ance. Xen. Memorab. ii. 6. 23. 

οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ κείνου βονλόμενον ἐλήλυθα. EKurip. Iphig. Aul. 1270. 

It will be observed that the participial construction after 
prepositions and adverbs is especially common in expressions 
denoting time. Remembering the proper verbal force of the 
participle, this is precisely what we should expect. Compare 
the Latin ante urbem conditam, &c.; also, ad defendendam 
Romam, ab oppugnanda Capua, &c., as instances of a similar 
usage to the Greek. , 

In the example from Demosthenes, the first ἐπέ is equiva- 
lent to in view of, or, including the concessive force of οὖσι, it 
might be rendered, in spite of the fact that. This sentence is 
noticed by Matthia as if it were an isolated phenomenon, but 
it will be noticed that Lysias affords an instance precisely 
similar, and that classic Greek furnishes numerous other 
analogues. The similar use in that one sentence of both the 
participle and the infinitive after the preposition ἐπί, is also 
suggestive as showing the preference of the Greeks sometimes 
for a participial construction in the flow of impassioned rheto- 
ric (just as in the freer play of the poctical dialect), where 
the infinitive construction would be more regular. 


8. The participle may be used substantively, either with 
its subject or alone, to limit a noun or an adjective. 

πολέμου κακῶς συμβάντος αἴτιος ἐγένετο, became the cause of a 
war's having resulted disastrously. Xen. Memorab. i. 2. 68. 

Compare, in Latin, consillum urbis delendae, peritus civitatis 
regendae, &c. 





τοῦ ὑπαπιέναι πλέον ἣ τοῦ μένοντος . . «. τὴν διάνοιαν, the purpose 
of retiring rather than remaining. Thue. v. 9. 6. 

ἐπεὶ δὲ παντὸς εἶχε ὀρῶντος ἡδονήν. Soph. Oed. Col. 1604. 

ὅταν τις ἐς πλέον πέσῃ τοῦ ϑέλοντος. Ibid. 1219. 

In the following the participle is subject of the verb : 

τὸ μέλλον τοῦ πολέμον .... ἐν apavel ἔτι κεῖται, the coming on of 
the war still lies in uncertainty. Thuc. i. 42. 2. 


I have placed in a separate group under each of the above 
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three divisions the examples in which the participle is used 
abstractly. Those from Thucydides, fifteen in number, com- 
prise all that I have found, though Boehme mentions having 
noticed seventeen. The list from other writers, particularly 
the tragic poets, could easily be increased somewhat. Those 
which have been cited are to be distinguished from others 
often confounded with them,— those, namely, in which the 
participle simply agrees with μέρος or some partitive word 
understood ; for in stance, TO τετραμμέ »Ὸν τῶν βαρβάρω y, the portion 
of the barbarians which had been routed. No distinction scems 
to be made between them in Ellendt’s Lexicon Sophocleum 
(see under δράω), and in Kuhner’s recent enlarged and revised 
edition of his Ausfihrliche Grammatik (2ter Th. 8408, y.) 
examples of both kinds are given under the head of Adstracta. 
There are several instances in Thucydides of cca τό followed 
by a participle in the plural agreeing with its noun, where an 
infinitive with its subject is needed to make the construction 
regular ; 6. g. διὰ τὸ ἤδη φοβεροὺς παρόντας ᾿Αϑηναίους : cf. also, v, 
T. 2, and viii. 105. 2. These are usually explained, and 
doubtless correctly, as a mingling of two constructions, but it 
is also true that they show a tendency toward an anomalous 
extension of the true sphere of the participle—a tendency 
which the bold pen of Thucydides did not always care to avoid. 
It is not the design of this paper to treat particularly of 
this peculiar abstract use of the participle. It may be re 
marked, however, that the anomaly, as far asit be an anomaly, 
may be partly accounted for by the view here taken, that the 
Greek habitually recognizes a clearly defined objective and 
substantive use after certain classes of verbs, and in depend- 
ence upon other words. The transition thus becomes easier 
from the participle denoting the action of a perceived or de- 
fined subject to one denoting the action as such apart from 
any precisely defined subject. But since the infinitive form 
sufficiently and exactly provides for the abstract cxpression of 
the verbal idea, and there is no manifest gain in terseness or 
vividness of expression by employing the participial form for 
that purpose, that fine sense of language which was so charac- 
teristic of the Greek mind could never allow it to become 
usage. 
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In considering the true nature of the class of constructions 
which have, somewhat rudely, been grouped in the threefold 
manner above indicated, some further remarks, even at the 
risk of repetition, may serve to explain more fully the view 
here taken, and possibly to set in a clearer light the whole 
question of participial classification. 

If it is asked, what distinguishes the participial form 
from all the other forms of the verb, we answer, it does 
not join the verb-notion to its subject by an asserting copula, 
as in the finite moods, nor express it abstractly, as the 
infinitive, but unites it to some subject as an assumed attri- 
bute. Inthe cxamples λέγει, he says, λέγοιτο, may tt be said, 
the action denoted by the root of the verb is by its formative 
endings predicated of the subject. In λέγειν, to speak, 
speaking, the action is considered abstractly. In λέγων, (he) 
speaking, the action is an assumed characteristic of the 
subject. The essential difference between it and the other 
finite moods consists simply in the absence of the substantive 
verb or copula. In common with the other finite moods 
it differs from the infinitive, as its form would indicate, 
in that it is linked inseparably to a subject. It is therefore 
by no means a separate part of speech, as some of us were 
taught in our childhood, nor is it a species of adjective ; it 
might better be called the adjective or attributive mood of the 
verb, in distinction from the infinitive as the substantive 
‘mood. 

Now in classifying its uses, considered separately from its 
formal relations, we are to keep in view its character as a verb, 
— as representing an action or existing state. It includes an 
attribute and a participle of the verb to be. The action which 
it denotes is not asserted of the subject, but assumed as di- 
rectly connected with the subject, this connection being kept 
conspicuous by the terminations denoting gender, number, 
and case. It is thus in its fundamental use the equivalent of 
an adjective clause, the omitted relative connective being 
compensated by the declensional endings, and the copulative 
verb being dispensed with. The only cases in which it seems 
desirable to say of the participle that it is used predicatively are 
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those where it is used after a substantive verb, or some verb 
of incomplete predication; e. g. ἀρέσκοντές ἐσμεν : γεγραμμένα 
κεῖται. In no other case is there a predicative relation more 
than necessarily exists in the verbal nature of the participle 
itself. 

That use in which the participle is made to describe the 
action, or to define some circumstance of the leading verb, is 
universally recognized as giving it an adverbial office in the 
sentence. Still more closely does it approach and-limit the 
leading verb when it takes on an objective character. In 
oida αὐτὸν ϑνητὸν ὄντα we have the equivalent of vida ὅτι ϑνητός 
ἐστι OF οἶδα αὐτὸν, ὅτι ϑνητός ἐστι. In stating the formal construc- 
tion we do not supply any copula between αὐτόν and ὄντα, and 
we see that in thought it is equally unnecessary. The parti- 
ciple takes the place of all but the subject of the objective 
clause, and so may be rightly described as constituting an in- 
tegral part of the object of the verb. 

This is one of the ways in which the participial resources 
of the Greek tongue render it so wonderfully ἐναργής. Its im- 
ages stand out in sculpturesque distinctness. The striving 
for the concrete links an action and its subject visibly to- 
gether, and they are viewed as one object. Along with the 
condensation there is a manifest increase of descriptive power. 
English has a marked superiority over German in this respect ; 
1 saw him running ; I mentioned his denying the fact; We re- 
member his having said 80; are forms as idiomatic and correct 
in English as.in Greek.* 

These remarks apply with equal force where the participle 
is made dependent on prepositions or other words. In such 
examples as ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα, and pera τούτον ἐξαναχϑέντα, the 
connection in thought between the preposition and _parti- 
ciple is closer than between the preposition and noun. And 


*If it be snid that these are infinitive and not participial forms, it will be suffi- 
cient in reply to refer to the Anglo-Saxon, and thence to the early English use of 
the participle. Sce March’s Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, § 458 ; also 
8460, 3. In the conrse of the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, 
Prof. March remarked that he should call a form in -ing a participle when it gov- 
erned a noun or had other distinct function as a verb; as, 7 do not like his so con- 
tinually abusing μὰ 
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these instances are too numerous to be considered as ex- 
ceptional ; they are in accordance with the law and spirit of 
the language. As before remarked, it is chiefly in expressions 
of time that we find this use, though by no means confined 
to them. In many cases there might be doubt whether a par- 
ticiple should be considered attributive or substantive, as, διὰ 
τούτους δωροδοκήσαντας (de Falsa Legat. §100), where I prefer 
the latter; on account of these men having received bribes. 

English usage varies when a substantive participle is used 
after a preposition as to whether the noun to which it belongs 
should be put in the possessive or objective case. Whenever 
the subject is a pronoun, it is the custom of good writers to 
put it in the possessive; that was the occasion of his being 
ruined ; not, of him being ruined. But the noun is often put 
in the objective, as in the following instances among others 
cited to me by a friend, both of them taken from the seventh 
volume of Froude’s History of England: * the fact of Arran 
having been in England ;” “the improbability of any such 
step being taken by Philip became more and more apparent.” 

In stating the varieties of participial usage, its proper ad- 
jective use, whether as attribute or predicate, would naturally 
come first; as: 

(a) ὁ παρὼν καιρός, the present occasion. 

ra δέοντα, the necessary things; what is expedtent. 
(δ) ἀρέσκοντές ἐσμεν, we are acceptable. 
γεγραμμένα κεῖται, they stand recorded. 

Next would be given the substantive use, as illustrated 
above. Lastly the adverbial use; as: 

ταῦτα εἰπὼν ἀπήειν, after saying these things he went away. 

οὐκ ἔστιν ἄρχειν μὴ διδόντα μισϑόν, tt ts not possible to command 
without giving pay. 

φϑάνει τοὺς φίλους εὐεργετῶν, he anticipates his friends in confer- 
ring benefits. 

ταῦτ᾽ ἐπράχϑη Κόνωνος στρατηγοῦντος; these things were done 
while Conon was general. 

Most cases under this head are named Circumstantial, in the 
grammar of Prof. Hadley. All cases of the genitive absolute 
belong in this division. 
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I subjoin the following outline of classification, which seems 
to me preferable in some respects to those adopted in our 
Greek grammars. It appears to be not less philosophical, 
and is better adapted to remove some of the difficulty which 
elementary students experience in defining the use of the par- 
ticiple whenever it has other than its simple adjective force. 

The participle may be used: 

I. Adjectively, (a) as an attributive adjective. 
(6) as ἃ predicate adjective. 
II. Substantively, (a) as the object (rarely subject) of a verb. 
(δ) after a preposition or adverb. 
(6) limiting a noun or other word in the predicate. 
III. Adverbially, (a) agreeing with the subject or object of 
the principal verb, or a noun remotely dependent on it. 
(6) agreeing with a noun in the case absolute. 


V .—Erroneous and Doubtful Usages of the Word Βυ 8. 
By CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. _ 


We are all of us acquainted with the grammatical warning 
against the use of the adjective such before another adjective, 
to qualify it, instead of the adverb so. We are all of us 
equally aware that this rule is constantly violated, not merely 
by the loose and inaccurate editors and correspondents of 
newspapers, but by some of the choicest masters of the lan- 
guage. Some of us may have remarked instances in which 
it was positively inapplicable; and others may have felt that 
in certain cases, the use of such for 80, though grammatically 
improper, was logically allowable by a species of πρὸς τὸ σημαι- 
νόμενον construction. Accordingly, some persons have been 
led purposely to ignore the grammatical rule, and even to 
denounce it as weak and useless pedantry. Some years ago 
a correspondent of the New York Kvening Post maintained 
that ““ such tall trees’? was as good English as ‘those tall 
trees’’ or “several tall trees’; and, oddly enough, the dis- 
tinguished editors and proprietors of that paper seemed to 
find no fault with his conclusions. This same person, by the 
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way, denied that one numeral could be used as an adjective 
to qualify another numeral used as a noun. Such a sentence 
as ‘“‘ He chalked up three ones and four twos behind the door,” 
was, according to this anonymous critic, bad English ! 

I do not remember ever having seen this question fully dis- 
cussed in its logical as well as grammatical points. A few 
remarks on it may not be unworthy the attention of our meet- 
ing. I shall examine it by means of illustrative examples. 

180. A visitor, passing through a grove of trees, is struck 
with their height. He exclaims, as most of us would be apt 
to, “1 never saw such tall trees in this country!”’’ Most of 
us, I repeat it, would be apt to speak thus, but we should be 
speaking ungrammatically in the fullest sense of the term. 
Such applies to the quality of the substantive, it does not en- 
hance or otherwise modify the adjective. But the speaker 
has nothing to say about the kind or color or shape of the 
trees, or any quality except their height, and the particle of 
comparison is intended to qualify (by intensifying) this quality 
in reference to the other trees of the country, no matter 
whether of the same or other species, no matter what their 
form, color, thickness, &c., &c. Logically, if‘ such tall trees ”’ 
meant anything, it would be “trees of this kind which were 
1411. It is clear then, on all grounds, that we should say, 
“ T never saw trees so tall!” 

2d. A traveler is describing some very degraded fellow- 
creatures whom he has met — among the Digger Indians, in 
the slums of London or New York, anywhere. He says, “1 
never saw such human beings!” 

Here the use of such is not only allowable, but proper and 
necessary. To say “so human beings” or “ beings so hu- 
man” would involve the exact contradiction of his meaning. 
For the particle does not enhance the adjective, but, so far as 
it affects it at all, diminishes and degrades it. It is not the 
superior but the inferior humanity of these persons that ex- 
cites the narrator’s astonishment. But the particle does not 
really qualify the adjective at all. It qualifies the substan- 
tive, and must be considered to have a direct connection 
with it. 

We may also have noticed in the above example a tendency 
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of the substantive to draw the adjective to itself and absorb 
it. Ifthe speaker Were telling his story to another hearer, 
he might perhaps say ὁ“ I never saw such men and women.” 
And this brings us to a class of constructions, lying between 
the two of which examples have been given. It is the exist- 
ence of this class which has done most to confuse our ideas 
and practice. 

Thirdly, then, suppose a writer treating of Cannibalism, 
Thuggism, Kukluxism, any thing savage. After enumerating 
some of the facts, he proceeds, “" Now let us see what was the 
cause of such barbarous practices.” I believe this phrase 
** such barbarous practices ’’ 1s the very one given in the old 
standard grammars to exemplify the faulty use of such. And 
according to strict grammar, such is wrong here ; neverthe- 
less it has a quasi justification logically, because there is a 
predisposition or tendency to view the adjective and substan- 
tive “barbarous practices’ as equivalent to the single noun 
‘“‘barbarities.”” Of course the meaning of the two expressions 
would not be precisely the same; but in a loose way they 
would be regarded by most persons as synonymous. Refer- 
ring to our first example, we see that there is no one English 
word to express “ tall trees.” 

We arrive then at these conclusions: 

1st. When the particle of comparison applies directly to the 
adjective and enhances or intensifies its meaning, so must be 
used. 

2d. When the particle does not intensify the adjective and 
may be referred directly to the substantive, such is the proper 
word. 

3d. When the particle refers directly to the adjective and 
‘enhances it, but the adjective and substantive together are 
equivalent to-or synonymous with a familiar substantive, 
though strict grammar recognizes 80, we may use such in 

Familiar speech and writing by a πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον con- 
struction. 


Note.—It has been suggested to me that the above distinc- 
tions are not scientifically drawn, and that we should have a 
single complete rule to cover all cases. This is not very 
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easy to make; but perhaps the following general formula 
will answer: 

Such means ‘ of that [or, this] kind’; so, ‘to that [or, this] 
extent’. Ina doubtful case substitute both these periphrases 
for the single word; you will see immediately which of the 
two makes sense (and makes the sense), and will accordingly 
know whether to use 80 or such. 


᾿ VI.—Notes on the Lingoa Geral or Modern Tupt of the 


Amazonas. 


By CH. FRED. HARTT, 
PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, ΚΝ. Y. 


The great Tupf-Guaranf stock, in its migrations over South 
America east of the Andes, broke up, long ago, into a large 
number of tribes, which, living apart from one another, 
developed, in course of time, more or less distinct manners 
and customs, religious ideas, and languages. Of these great 
divisions of the stock we have, for instance, the Guaranfs of 
Paraguay ; the Apiacés of Central Brazil; the Mundurucis, 
the Maués, and Oméuas (Omaguas) of the Amazonas; the 
Tupfs proper of the Brazilian coast and the Amazonas, now 
almost entirely civilized; and other tribes which I shall not 
here enumerate. 

The languages of these tribes appear at first sight to differ 
widely from one another; but, so far as we know, they all have 
the same general structure, and the roots are, to a greater or 
less extent, the same in all. Unlike the North American 
Indian tongues the languages of the Tup{f-Guaranf family are 
are not polysynthetic in structure, and the Tupf is remarkable- 
for abounding in general terms. 

When Brazil was discovered the Tupf was spoken along the 
whole coast, and this led the old writers to give it the name 
Lingoa Geral Braztlica, or the general Brazilian language. 
The Τυρί was adopted by the Jesuits and used in their 
intercourse with the natives. The missionaries preached and 
wrote in it, and grammars, vocabularies, catechisms, prayers, 
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hymns, &c., by Anchieta, Figueira, and others, are extant, 
though exceedingly rare and very difficult to obtain. 

Of modern works on the old Tupf we have the dictionaries 
of v. Martius, Gongalves Dias, and Ferreira. All of these are 
based on old vocabularies, but they admit many modern 
words and corrupted forms written with the modified pronun- 
ciation necessary for their adoption into‘the vulgar Portu- 
guese of Brazil. The ‘ Chrestomathia ”’ of Ferreira is, beside, 
badly arranged, carelessly edited and disfigured by innumer- 
able typographical errors. 

With the civilization of the Indians, the Tupf has ceased to 
* be spoken on the coast, but in its modern form, the Lingoa 
Geral, it is still in use on the Amazonas from Peru to the sea, 
not only by Indians of Tupf origin, but also by many tribes of 
different stock. It is, in fact, the general language of the 
Amazonian tribes, and in some localities it is the only lan- 
guage spoken. Along the main river and in towns, the Por- 
tuguese is fast superseding it, and, with the rapid progress of 
civilization, the Tupf{ must soon die out. But the Lingoa 
Geral of the Amazonas is not the old Tupf of the Jesuits. In 
pronunciation and structure the two differ even more than 
Spanish and Italian, and the prayers, hymns, &c., of the 
Jesuits are unintelligible to the Amazonian Indian of to-day. 
It is extremely doubtful whether in the times of the old 
Jesuits the Tupf of the Amazonas was completely identical 
with that of the coast of southern and middle Brazil, and 
it is very probable that there were important local peculiari- 
ties not only in pronunciation but also in structure. 

Though the modern Tupf is spoken with great uniformity 
over a vast region on both sides of the Amazonas, there are 
found, as might be expected, variations, especially in pronun- 
ciation, peculiar not only to the inhabitants of localities widely 
separated, but also of those close to one another. 

The effects of that laziness, which leads all nations to 
simplify the pronunciation of words by dropping certain 
sounds from difficult combinations, and shortening and 
and clipping words, are also seen in the Lingoa Geral. 
The old Tupf used with great frequency the double letters 
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nd and mb, the latter being often initial. Though the old 
forms are here and there preserved, the general tendency 
has been to shorten them by dropping the d from nd and the 
ὃ from mb. Thus the old form of the pronoun, second person 
singular, was indé. This is still frequently used, especially 
in certain localities, but the more common form is iné. So 
the old form menddr, to marry, has given way to mendr; but 
in no case, so far as I have observed, has the m been dropped 
leaving the d alone; in fact, this consonant is never found 
unless combined with n. 

In the case of mb the 6 is usually ἀεορ δὰ, very rarely it is 
the m; thus, the old form mbaé, thing, is still largely used, 
but more commonly it is simplified to maé; I have a few times 
heard baé. Mbov'a is snake, but one hears mov’a in one place 
and δόντα in another. It is from. this word that the English 
word boa (-constrictor) is derived. 

Terminal aé may become ad or d, and mbaé may be con- 
tracted to md. The termination dwa (dba old Tupf) is of 
very frequent occurrence, and in many places it is contracted 
to d, as kijsdwa, a hammock, kjsd; ap)gdwa* (apidba, old 
Tupf) a man, ap)gd. The initial z (sh) is here and there 
replaced by an aspirate (h). Changes such as these cause 
the pronunciation to vary much in different localities, though 
they may be accompanied by no important changes in the 
structure of the language. 

Of the modern Tupf or Lingoa Geral there exists no pub- 
lished grammar or dictionary. The vocabulary of v. Martius 
is wretchedly small and very inaccurate. The best vocabu- 
lary is that of the Padre Seixas, published in Par& in 1858, 
for the use of the Episcopal Seminary of that city. Itisa 
pamphlet of sixty-six very small pages, and is now out of 
print and extremely rare. Seixas was, however, very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the language, and the vocabulary is 
full of errors. 

Col. Faria of Obydos, province of Par&, published in 1858 
a pamphiet of 28 pp., entitled Co dios da Iingoa Brazilica, 




















* Where the y is very eal ITaddag. See page 62, post. 
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written for the use of the same seminary, but, curiously 
enough, it is based on a dialect spoken on the upper Rio 
Negro, very different from the Lingoa Geral, properly so 
called, and not intelligible on the Amazonas, at least not in 
Par&!| This Compendio, in many respects unreliable, shows 
nevertheless that this dialect preserves some important feat- 
ures in the structure of the old Tupf which have become 
obsolete on the Amazonas. 

Four years ago, in the preparation of a volume ‘On the 
Geology and Physical Geography of Brazil,” I found it neces- 
sary to study the derivation of the indigenous geographical 
names of that country in order to arrive at their orthography. 
Finding this a difficult task with the books at hand, I deter- 
mined to take advantage of a visit to the Amazonas in 1870, to 
make myself familiar with the Lingoa Geral. While traveling 
I made it a point, as far as possible, to secure as guides na- 
tives who spoke Tupf, and, using a phonetic alphabet, I col- 
lected with their aid, a considerable vocabulary. As 1 became 
somewhat familiar with the language, I wrote down from the 
lips of the natives hundreds of sentences illustrating its gram- 
matical structure, and, finally, having trained two of my 
guides to dictate to me in Lingoa Geral, I was able to collect 
dialogues, stories, legends, myths, &c. Everything was 
written exactly as spoken, and afterwards, with the aid of 
natives, corrected again and again, so as to reduce the chances 
of errortoa minimum. On my second visit to the Amazonas 
in 1871, I revised the work of the previous year and added 
very largely to my material. The whole is now in course of 
preparation for the press. 

In this little paper I can only give, in a general way, some 
of the peculiarities of the structure of this language.* 

In the Tupf, as spoken on the Amazonas to-day, we find the 
following peculiarities of pronunciation. The vowels a, e, 2, 
0, u, (long) and a, e, 7, 9, κι, (short) are pronounced nearly as 
in the Portuguese. Between o and τ it is often difficult to 


* The examples given are just as I wrote them down from the lips of the natives. 
It will be observed that there are variations in pronunciation of the same word, 
Sometimes these are local, sometimes individual. 
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distinguish. In addition to the above vowel sounds there is 
another represented by the letter (9), resembling the Ger- 
man i, but pronounced with a raising of the back part of the 
tongue, as in the pronunciation of the German ich, so that 
the vowel is accompanied by a more or less guttural sound, 
and it is as difficult to pronounce as to describe. In the word 
for water, 9g, this guttural breathing is very marked. The 
sound may be imitated by placing the back of the tongue in 
ἃ position intermediate between that required for the pronun- 
ciation of the ch in ich, and the ch in Buch, and then attempt- 
ing to pronounce the German # This same sound occurs 
in Munduruct, Maué,and in several other Brazilian languages. 
The digraphs a2, au, and δὲ occur in Lingoa Geral. 

The sounds represented by f, g, 7 (English, French, or Por- 
tuguese), ἰ, v, x (ks), and z, do not occur; ὁ is found only in 
the compound mé, or, very rarely, in words originally pro- 
nounced with mé, from which the m has been dropped; ἃ 
as already stated is found only in the compound nd, and never 
alone. The aspirate 2 occurs only in those rare instances 
where it replaces z (sh). A nasal sound (7) is of very fre- 
quent occurrence especially after a short ὃ as merfy little. 
There is also the combination «uy, which is exactly the 
Portuguese do (am). When the nasal forms part of a syllable 
in the middle of a word it always terminates it, and no part 
goes over to the next syllable, thus: purdya beautiful, is 
pronounced purdy-a and not purdyga. This makes the 
language somewhat difficult to pronounce. The y is some- 
times initial, as in yandy (enganar, Portuguese), to cheat. 
N, pronounced as in Spanish, is very common but it tends 
to pass into y.. The sound equivalent to our English w 
I represent by w, to avoid it being mistaken forav.* The 
only double consonants are mb, nd, and nt, the first two being 
usually contracted to m and n, and the latter being restricted 
to the word in¢f not, so that, as the language is rich in vowels 


* In adopting a phonetic alphabet for the Lingoa Geral I have striven to make 
if as simple as possible and 1 have based it on to the Portuguese so as to make 
it available in Brazil. It has teen found, however, impracticable to use this 
alphabet in the present papcr. For the digraphs di, au, and o, I propose here- 
after to use linked letters, and I shall substitute another character for a. 
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and remarkably free from dull sounds, it is a pleasant one to 
the ear. The accent is very marked, usually falling on the 
last syllable, more rarely on the penult. 

There are several euphonic changes which are interesting. 
A large number of words, usually pronounced with an initial 
8, may also be pronounced with an initial ¢, thus: seed or 
teed is eye, but when such word follows a genitive terminating 
in the vowels a or e the initial consonant is changed to r. 
Yamdra resd would be the dog’s eye. Supid is egg, sapu- 
kdia rupid, hen’s egg. In this last case I have never met 
with the form tupid, but one finds dupsdé in Munduruc4, and 
watchakard rupsd hen’s egg. In Maué it is marpakd opid. 

The same change of ¢ or 8 into 7, in many instances, takes 
place in verbs after the prefixed pronoun in the accusative: 
as sdust, (sdustb, old Tupf) to love, 1:6 nerdust I love thee. 
Other examples of this change are as follows: 

Seté or teté body, sereté my body; Yurupart devil, bad 
spirit; yurupariratd hell. 

Sometimes an r is added between words for the sake of 
euphony, thus: dka house, se-r-dka, serdka, my house. 


Mand p are to a certain extent interchangeable and we 
find mtut and pitud, to rest, and muraséi and puraséi, to 
dance. I have elsewhere* remarked that the name Marafion 
(Spanish form) or Maranhéo (Portuguese form) applied to 
the Rio das Amazonas is doubtless the same as parand sea or 
river, and I have found on the Tapajos JMaranhdozinho as the 
Portuguese form for Parand-miriy, literally, a little river. 


The noun is indeclinable: 9mird is tree, or trees. A col- 
lective form is made by adding itd: kurumt (kurumfy) boy, 
kurumita boys, in general. 

The genitive is denoted by position, thus: ap§gdwa man ; 
αρῇσάωα Pgdra the man’s canoe. 


Many nouns are formed by adding certain terminations to 
verbs or adjectives, thus: 

Mofidy to make; mofiaydwa the place where something is 
made; moftaydra the one who makes. 





---ἕ - ——— ποτ. .--- ........... —— 
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Pinddé meaning fish-hook, pinddmoftaydra is one who makes 
fish-hooks, and pinddmoftaydwa the place where fish-hooks are 
made, whence Pindamonhangdba, the name of a little town 
in the province of Sao Paulo. 

By adding the termination sda we form the following : 


From supf, adj. true, supisdaa, truth. 
katt, adj. good, katusdwa, goodness. 
maas%, adj. sick, maasi)sdoa, sickness. 
yumim, v. to hide, yumimisdoa, ἃ secret. 


yuptr, v. to ascend, yupirisdma, an ascent. 


kiri)mdoa, 
kir)mbdoa, io strong, een, strength. 
κἢν )ηιδά, f οὐ, 


Compound words are formed with great facility, and since 
the advent of christianity and civilization the vocabulary has 
been much enriched by such words, the great majority having 
been introduced by the Jesuits. Tupdna is God, also a saint 5 
watd a walk, march, whence Zupdna-mwatd, a religious proces- 
sion; déka is house, Tupadka, God’s house, a church; mukdwa 
is a gun, apparently the exploder, from the verb mbék to 
explode, to burst, mukadka is a fort, mukdwa kut* is gunpowder. 

Many of the new compound words are too cumbrous, and 
the Portuguese, modified in pronunciation, is used instead. 
Thus we find the following: kamizd, a shirt (camtsa, Port.) ; 
paraté a plate (prdto, Port.) ; sapaté a shoe (sapdto, Port) ; 
wenér to sell (vender, Port.) ; wapér a steamer (vapor, Port.). 

My guide Maciel described a steamer in true Indian style 
as : 

Kariaa idgdra ost omatd waé tatd irtim, 
White man’s canoe big walks (goes) that fire with. 


or, The big canoe of the white man that goes by fire. 


5 jooy'kut, earth-powd:r, is sand; pird kuf, fish farinha. Aué evidently means 
that which is ground up like sand, gunpowder, fish farinha. Farinha de mandioca, 
the common food of the Indians of Brazil would be maniék kut, and was at first 
doubtless so called, but, as the genius of the language would not allow of the 
doubling of a consonant, the name was and would be to-day pronounced with 
only one k. In time, as mandioca farinha came to be the farinha par ercellence, 
the word maniok was dropped ani with it went the & from kué, leaving uf as the 
common name of this article of food. Fish farinha is still pird kui, 
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A coach, he called 
Kartwa ἢσάτα ost owatd waé off rupt kamart trim, 


White man’s canoe big goes that land on horse —-with,— 
The canoe of the white man that goes on the ground with 
a horse. 


“ 


Having no word for railroad carriage, he described it as 

follows : 
Kartwa  jgdra ost owaté waé tatd wim mokéiy 
White man’s cance big goes which fire with two 

itd pokt-pokt reté rupt, jag adrpe, 
stones long long very upon ground on top of,— 

The big canoe of the white man that goes by fire on two 
very long stones (irons), on the top of the ground. 


The hen is an introduced fowl to which the Indian gave 
the name sapukdia, the screamer, from the verb sapukdi, to 
cry out, scream. 

There are several species of fish in Brazil belonging to the 
genera Serrasalmo and Pygocentrus called in Tupf, pirdita 
(piranha, Port.) from pird fish, and tdfia tooth, for the teeth 
of this fish are exceedingly trenchant. Because thie intro- 
duced European scissors bit like the pirdfia they received the 
same name. Writers on Brazil have quite uniformly sup- 
posed that the fish was named after the scissors. 

Our English word tapir (Zapirus Americanus) is derived 
from the Tupf tapifra. When the ox was introduced into 
Brazil its resemblance to the tapir led the Indian to apply to 
it the same name, but, by and by, the ox came to be of more 
importance than the tapir and nronopolized the name. To 
distinguish the tapir, therefore, the epithet kad-wdra, dweller 
in the forest, was applied to it, so that, while to-day the ox is 
tapira, the tapir is tapiira kadwdra. There is another termi- 
nation péra, which also distinguishes a dweller, but it differs 
from @dra in that, while the latter conveys the idea of 
dwelling in a place with power to go out at will, the latter 
means a dweller in a locality without the power of leaving it ; 
thus: Zupaid-oira means an inhabitant of the city of Santa- 
ram, but pir’ parani-péra, the fish that lives in the river. 
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This distinction is however not always preserved. The cor- 
rect use of these two words is to a stranger very difficult. 
To show some of the uses of wéra, the following examples 
are given : 
A’oa pesuf-orira taa oreké Who of you has my cuia? 
Who you of has 
serektia ? 


my cuia (gourd cup)? 


Aé kurutéy-wara.imaas7G, He fell suddenly ill. 
He suddenly sick (was). 


“Χαγόν kurutéy-worra ardma, I came for a moment. 

I came quickly for. 

As in other languages compound words have sometimes 
lost their original meaning and come to have a different 
application, so also in Lingoa Geral. One _ illustration 
will suffice: kamd is breast, 9g water, liquid, whence kamgg 
or kambgg milk, but since the term has come to be applied 
to the milk or sap of trees, and even to the breast, one 
sometimes hears kamfg rikuéra for milk, t#kuéra being 
derived from the verb t@kg@r to drop, distil. In other cases 
the form of the whole or of part of a compound word has 
changed so that its origin is unrecognizable or traceable with 
difficulty, thus: mirapura is a bow; but wird is a bird, and 
apdra, crooked; gira is doubtless a corruption of 9mfra 
((mbjré Old Tupf), a stick (tree). 

The adjective is indeclinable and follows the noun it quali- 
fies, thus: zd péwa the flat stone ; ap)gidua katé the good 
man. When however the adjective forms the predicate of the 
verb to be (7ké) expressed or understood, it always takes pre- 
fixed the genitive of the pronoun agreeing in person with the 
subject, thus: 

Ivé sekatté xarké, or simply, Ivé sekaté, Iam good, well. 

Sekalt& merty (mert) xaiké, I am pretty well, “ Estou 

zinho bom”’ (Prainla).* 

Tkatti sera oik6 ? Is he (it) good, well ? 

Inti tpéra oikd6, It is not loaded (the gun). 


eee 





* Indian dialect. 
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Iné nemarair seri? Art thou tired ? 
The comparative is formed by the use of pir (prt): by 
the side of. 
Iné nekir)ma ρῇγ 7 amuita suf, 
Thou art stronger than the others. 
Iré xayumutir pirg kuai kuiityn-mukt resé, surf reté resé, 
I like this girl best because she is very good natured. 


The numerals are only three: 

1. Lepé, oyepé, muyepé. 2. Mokdiy. 3. Mosapgr. 

Above these the modified Portuguese numerals, gudro, 
styko, &c., are used. It will be remembered that other South 
American languages are equally deficient in numerals, while 
some tribes, as for instance the Botocudos, cannot count. 
The numeral adverbs are formed by adding 9 to the numer- 
als, thus: 

Emut mosapg¢r 277. Cut it three times! 

The personal pronouns are: Jzvé, 1; indé or iné, thou; αὖ 
he, she; yané or yandé. we; pefieéy (pefién) ye; aya or 
aintd, they. They are declined as follows: 

1st personal pronoun: 


Sing. Pi. 
Nom. Lzé Yandé or yané 
Gen. Se- : Yande- or yane- 
Dat. από Yandéu or yanéu 
Acc. Se- Yande- or yane- 
Ab. Sesuf Yandé or yanésut. 


The termination in the dative is derived from an old 
post-position 60, now obsolete in Lingoa Geral, supé having 
taken its place, but still preserved on the Rio Negro. This 
old form is used to distinguish the dative of the 1st pers. pro- 
noun from that of the 3d pers. 

2d personal pronoun: 


Sing. Pl. 
Nom. Jndé or iné Pefieéy 
Gen. Ne- Pe- 
Dat. Indéu or inéu Peiiémo 
Acc. Ne- Pe- 


Ab. Nesuf Pesut 
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3d personal pronoun: 


Sing. Pl. 
Nom. Aé aiina (aintd)* 
Gen. 1. . auna- 
Dat. Irupé atna supé 
Acc. Aé- (?) aayna (aintd) 
Ab. tzu aina suf. 


The demonstrative pronouns are kuaé (kuad, kud) this, 
and fiaé (fad, iady, fid) that. 


The interrogatives are dwa? who? maé (mbaé, mbad, mbd; 
mad, md,)? which, what? These are used with the inter- 
rogative particle taé (tad, td), thus: 

A'wa taé omané? Who died? 

Maé taé, 

Mad tad or }remuitdy ? What are you doing ? 

Mbad tad, 

Mae ap)gdowa taé rexipidk dn? What man did you see ὃ 
The only relative pronoun is @aé who, or which: 

Xaxipidk apijgdna osik waé kuesé, I see the man who 
arrived yesterday. | 

Xaxipidk maé reripidk waé, I sce that which thou seest. 

Verbs vary much in the endings of their roots, as may be 
seen from the examples given through this paper; many 
end in r. 

The persons are distinguished by pronominal prefixes, thus 
in the indefinite tense of the verb meéy, to give, we have— 


Sing. Pi. 
1. Lré xrameéy Yané yameéy 
2. Iné remeén, Peiteén pemeéy 
ὃ. «46 omeén αάῃα (aintd) omeéy. 


The verb may be used with the pronominal prefix alone, 
just as in Portuguese or Latin the pronominal suffix is suffi- 
cient to mark the person and number without the pronoun. 

Where the object of a verb is a personal pronoun, it is pre- 
fixed to the verb, thus: {τό perdusé, I love ye, the ordinary 











perhaps be used in other c.ses. 
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The tenses are distinguished definitely by auxiliary verbs 
and certain particles. 
The present indefinite is formed by adding the pronominal 
prefix to the verb, thus: Jzé zawasém I find, but this same 
form might be used as past or future. The present is 
expressed definitely by adding the verb ἐζξό to be, as an aux- 
iliary, both taking the pronominal prefix, thus: 
Aamumaé xaiké, I am finishing. 
Aamufidy xzaiké, Iam making. 
While zaiké, alone, would be either present, or past, as an 
auxiliary without a particle it can serve to distinguish only 
the present. : 
The imperfect would be zamufidy xaiké ramé, ramé being 
an adverb meaning when, thus: 
Xasé xaiko ramé seréka kitg, xawaintty akadmonosdra trim, 
As I was going to my house I met a hunter. 
The perfect definite is formed by adding wdn (an) to the 
indefinite tense, thus: zamufidy wdn I made. 
The pluperfect is expressed by the addition of ramé to the 
perfect, thus: 
Xayuptr an ramé Qodtéra drpe, zavipidk opdiy maé, When 
Thad climbed upon the mountain, I saw every-thing. 
The future definite is formed by adding kurf (by and by) 
to the indefinite tense, thus: 
Xayukd kurt mokéty suast, 1 will kill two deer. 
Apigdwa kurt omané, The man will (must) die. 
The future perfect is formed by adding kurt ramé to the 
perfect definite: zamufidy wdn kuri ramé, When I shall 
have made. 
In a similar way other tenses are formed. 
Ramé sometimes takes the place of 7/, as in the following 
sentences : 
Amdna okgr ramé intt xvasd, 
If it rains I will not go. 

Yamufidy ramé fiaé, kurumt teé yamard, 
If we do this, we may die. 

Moi'a oyukd ramé tapatitina, aramé kurt ixé vayukd moi'a, 
If ὡ" snake kills the negro, I will kill the snake. 
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Xareké ramé amt, zameéy amt inéu, 

If I had another I would give it to you. 

The following are imperative forms of the verbs meéy give, 
mufidy make, u eat, and suk wash: 

Emeéy itd izéu! Give me the stone! 
Pemuitdy taté! Make (ye) fire! 
Yayustk! Let us bathe ourselves ! 
Et! Kat (thou)! 

The verb e¢ to go is irregular in the imperative, making 
xas6 I go, but ekdin! gothou! yaso dn! let us go! 

When the verbs puidr to wish, desire, kuaé to be able, to 
know, are used as auxiliaries with a verb, this last takes the 
pronominal prefix and is followed by putar or kuat, without 
prefix, thus: 

Intt xafidy kuat, semaradr I cannot run, on account 

reté resé, of being very tired. 

Xas6 putdr neirim, I wish to go with thee. 
The reflexive is formed by prefixing yu (ye?) to the verb: 

Suk to wash, yustk to wash oneself. 

Mutimé to swing, szrayumutimt I swing myself. 

Mutiéy to make. yumuitay to grow. 

Aé oyuyukd putdr, He wishes to kill himself. 

The causative may be made by prefixing mu (me) to the 

verb, thus: 


Pat to finish, zamumaé to cause to finish, 

Katdk to shake, mukatdk to cause to shake. 

Yawait to flee, muyaoat to frighten away, put to 
flight. 


Xasé xamupudm tagna, I cause the child to rise. 

From saké hot, is formed musaké to heat, whence yumusakd 
to heat oneself. 

By the use of the same prefix a great number of verbs are 
made from adjectives: pirdya red, mupirdy to make red; 
santdy firm, hard, musantdy to make firm or strong; sawmé 
sharp, musaimé to sharpen. 

To express that a thing is ordered to be done, kar is added 
to the verb, thus: 
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Aamufidy kdér tatd, I ordered fire to be made. 

XAayumué kdr putdr, aasuf I wish to order prayers to be 
yayumusardiardma,yapu- = said (mandar resar), in or- 
rasdi ardma, der that afterwards we may 

dance and play. 

Aas6é xasertk kdr semmg- I am going to order my child 
γα" kurumt teé omané to be baptized ; it might die 
kurutéy-odra séra Gma,t suddenly without a name. 

The following is an example of word-building of a more than 
usual polysynthetic character : akdya is head, ayé bad, whence 
akayayti crazy; muakayayt would be ‘to make crazy’, ‘ to 
seduce ’, ‘to turn one’s head’; the reflexive form would be 
yumuakaynayt whence zdyumuakayayt 1 make myself crazy; 
muakayayusdra is a seducer, one who makes people crazy. 

There being no proper conjunctions in Lingoa Geral, cir- 
cumlocutions are used or the Portuguese forms are employed. 
Sometimes and is expressed by yufr (again). 

Adverbs and adverbial phrases are numerous. The follow- 
ing are examples: ἐξέ Port. aqui? here; mfme there; wdn 
(an) already; reté very, &c. Several adverbs are formed 
from the noun maé (mbaé) thing (what), by adding adverbs 
or post-positions, thus: maé resé? (for what?) why? maé- 
yamé ? (like what?) how? maéktg? (toward what?) whither? 
maésuf ? (from what?) whence? &c. 

Post-positions are numerous. The following are among the 
more important: ardma for, in order to, £9t) to, towards, suf 
from, pupé inside of, drpe on top of, opé upon, wréim with, riré 
after, supé to. 

Some of the post-positions are used as suffixes: as for 
instance, -pe (-me) in; Skape in the house, parandme in (or 
on) the river. I have already spoken of the old form -0¢ to, 
which appears in the dative sing. and pl. of izé and ἱπέ ; in 





* The mother calls both son and daughter, mmyra ; the father says tay/ra son, 
tagra daughter. The names, indicating relationship used by the woman are 
different from those used by the man. This subject will be thoroughly discussed 
elsewhere. 

+ yma is a privative suffix. It is found also in Mundurucd, thus: metay!m 
blind, without eyes, sesd ¥/ma Lingoa Geral. 
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peitémo, we have an example of the interchange of 6 with m; 
perhaps originally this post-position was -mbo. 

The influence of the T'upf on the Portuguese, as spoken in 
Brazil, has been, if anything, greater than that of the Portu- 
guese on the Tupi. If the Tupf has been forced to adopt 
many Portuguese words and idioms, it is, as I have shown, so 
flexible a language that it has admitted of the creation of new 
words from already existing roots; but the Portuguese has 
been forced to adopt from the Tupf the names of almost all the 
plants and animals of Brazil, and to a very large extent the 
geographical names also. The plants and animals of Brazil 
being entirely different from those of Portugal, the Portu- 
guese colonist on his arrival in South America found himself 
without names for them, and since the Tupf names required 
but little change to fit them for admission into the Portu- 
guese vocabulary, they were readily adopted. Many Portu- 
guese idioms have crept into the Tupf; but, on the other 
hand, the Portuguese, as spoken on the Amazonas, besides 
containing a large admixture of Tupf words, is corrupted by 
many Tupf idioms. 

To illustrate more fully the structure of the Lingoa Geral, 
I have appended to this paper, with interlinear translations, 
one of the shortest of the myths I collected on the Amazonas. 
It was dictated to me by an Indian, and I have tried to report 
it exactly as spoken. The ward is a species of Ibis—a beau- 
tiful bird extremely abundant on the island of Maraj6 or 
Johannes, and distinguished by its brilliant red plumage. 
The karaéy is a night-bird of the goat-sucker family and noted 
for its sombre plumage. The story relates how the ibis, fall- 
ing in love with the red coat (camizxd) of the night-bird, 
borrowed it, ostensibly to attend a feast on the island of 
Marajé, but he never returned with it, wherefore the karaiy 
still mourns his treachery, clad in the sombre-hued coat of 
the ibis. | 

The mythology of the Tupfs was characterized by great 
simplicity. If we may accept the testimony of early writers, 
they believed in a sort of celestial deity, Tupdn; but under 
Portuguese influence the conception of this spirit has been so 
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completely merged in that of the Christian God that I fear it is 
now impossible to disentangle and rehabilitate the old myth. 
A demon, Yurupari, has, in like manner, become confused 
with the Semitic devil. Although usually anthropomorphic 
this last spirit sometimes appears as a tavast yawdra, half hog, 
half jaguar, araving werewolf. The Auruptras are anthropo- 
morphic, male or female, troll-like, forest spirits, characterized 
by reversed feet, who appear suddenly, like a flash, before the 
eyes of the bewildered wanderer in the forest, leading him 
astray, and perhaps to destruction. They are generally 
maleficent, but may occasionally do man a good turn, and 
many myths describe how the Indian hunter has received 
from them arrows that never missed their mark. The Kuru- 
ptras are often fond of playing serious practical jokes, but 
they may, however, be outwitted by man, and, in a story that 
finds its counterpart in the Norse tale of ““" Boots who ate a 
match with a Troll,’? —a hunter induced one to cut himself 
open and thus commit suicide! The Οἱάγα or water-sprite 
figures largely in Tupf mythology and, like the mermen and 
mermaids of North-European mythology, carries human beings 
down to its subaqueous habitation. 

Animal myths are numerous and bear a very striking 
resemblance to the zoological myths of the Old World. Ihave, 
for instance, found among the Indians of the Amazonas a 
story of a tortoise that outran a deer by posting its relations, 
at short distances apart, along the road over which the 
race was to be run —a fable found also in Africa and Siam! 
A great many other fables are related of the tortoise ; as, for 
instance, how he laid 4 wager with a big fish that he could 
pull him on shore, and with a tapir that he could pull him 
down to the river, and how he gained the wager by tying the 
two animals together by a lliana (sip6),—each becoming 
exhausted in his endeavors to resist, as he thought, the effort 
of the tortoise. 

The swan-maiden appears in the myth of the Paiténa as a 
parrot, who lays aside her feather dress and becomes a maiden. 
A man seizes her before she can regain her dress and she is 
compelled to remain in human form; so she becomes his wife 
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and the mofher of a new tribe. Myths of the underworld are 
common, especially among the Mundurucis, and, if space 
would allow me, I could indicate many other points of resem- 
blance between Tupf and Old World mythology. 

As I hope soon to publish in full the myths I have collected, 
with translations and notes, I shall not here enter into any 
discussion as to their meaning or probable oirgin. 


Qaré Oyandy Karaip. 


THE IBIS CHEATS THE NIGHT-HAWK. 


Rimaéy-wdra (dra?) ζαγαΐῃ ofteén ramé mira yawé, 


Once upon a timo the night-hawk he spoke when people (men) like, 
thamizd ipurdy reté, wpirdy resé. Ward kamird 
his shirt pretty very red because. The ibis’s shirt 


ipizin, ayt. Ward omaén karatiy resé, oyumutdr* 
black ugly. Theibis ite looked night-hawk αἱ, he was pleased 


karaiy kamizd γεβό. Ofieén: “ Xasé xayandyt 
the night hawk’s shirt onaccountof. He said I go I cheat 
kuaé karaty”’ OOard osfk karaiy ruaké.  Kuaé 
this night hawk. Theibis arrived night hawk by the side of. This 
yame oftedy ixupé: “ sa eal raéy (rané) nekamizd ixéul? 
like he spoke to him: nd thy shirt to me! 
Karaty opurant ward supé: Maeresé kuité repur& 


The night hawk heasked  theibis to: Why (now) thou borrowest 
putdr sekamizd?” QOard osuardr: “ Xasé ardma 
wish my shirt ? The ibis he answered I go in order to 
cayumusardi§ Marav’ope, rapurasdi putdr.” Karaty ofteéy 
amuse myself Marajo in, Idance wish. The night hawk he said 
“* Até|| maeramé?” ard osuardr: “ Atémosapgr dra 
Until when ? The ibis heanswered: Until three days 


rire.” Kardun —oyudg tkamizd. Omeén ward supé 
after. The night hawk he took off _ his shirt. He gave the ibis to 





* Probably reflexive from putdr to write. t Enganar, Portuguese. 

1 The verb puri means both lend and borrow, so the Indian says in Portuguese 
Empresta mea canéa do Senhor! which is correct, and Eu emprestet a canéa do 
homem, instead of tomei emprestado a canéa do homem, or ὁ homem me emprestou sua 
canéa. This puts one in mind of the Tupfcism Ella foi encher agoa no pote, in- 
stead of Eila foi encher o pote de agoa. 

§ Verb reflexive and causative, probably from same root as sury! happy. 

|| Portuguese. 
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“ Kosek6i, ward! Tené' senandy, serartiy* iné!” (Ward 


Here ibis ! Do not mecheat, me await thou! The ibis 


036 dn, wmttwdn oyotr, 086 retEwdn karaiy  sut. 
went (away) never he returned, he went completely the night hawk from. 


Inti adn oyukuati = kartin = kt. Kartiyn  osarty 
never he appeared thenighthawk toward. The night hawk he awaited 


ward. Inti oyukuat.  Karatyn yaxit osapukdi, ofteéy: 
the ibis. Not he appeared. The night hawk wept, hecried, he said, 


“ward! LErtr sekamizd izéu!” ἈΚ osapukdi ἱοδό 


Ibis, bring my shirt tome!” Now hecried always (still) 
ward resé. 
ibis on account of. . 
1 Prohibitive particle. 2 From verb sara]. 


ΝΌΤΕ ON THE MunbDuURUCU AND MAUVE LANGUAGES. 


The Mundurucé language abounds in dull sounds, and is 
very difficult to pronounce. The word for fire I will write 
γαχά, but the first letter represents a dull sound that swings, 
so to speak, through r, 7, n, nd, d, tot. Ifa native is com- 
pelled to pronounce the word slowly or distinctly, he may use 
the sound represented by any one of these letters or combina- 
tions. The collection and verification of a vocabulary is, as 
may be imagined, exceedingly difficult. 

Though widely different from the Tupf, ancient or modern, 
I am satisfied that the Mundurucd belongs to the same family. 
The following are a few words and phrases for comparison 
With the Lingoa Geral and Tupf: 


Monp. Lixcoa GERAL. ENGLISH. 
Φείά, tesd, eye. 
ζῇ, kupizdoa, farm. 
Otad, utd, ᾿ stone. 
san, sdwa (saba Tupi), hair. 
ἢρά, oka, house. 
akobd, pakta, banana. 
ipt, Jo) (969 Tupf), ground, earth. 
kip, k)od (k9bd Tupi), louse. 
eratt widju, neturina Pogpe, your breeches are 


on the ground. 
pomd wt? mbad sut? whence ? | 
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oebé, wzéu (1zébo Tupi), to me. 
radgé ipikutkidn taast dm) opikdiy the hog roots in 
djabtbn, tapiin trum, the ground with 
his snout. 

The Maué is a soft musical language very closely allied to 
the Lingoa Geral. It abounds in vowels, and does not allow 
double consonants. It has a sound intermediate between r 
and ὦ and, besides, a soft v. Its vocabulary more nearly re- 
sembles the Tupf than does the Mundurucé. I give below 
a few words and phrases for comparison. 

Of this beautiful language no vocabulary has, so far as I 
know, been published. I have ready for the press an extensive 
one accompanied by a large number of sentences illustrating 
the grammatical structure of the language. 











kdt kahé eturat 
ohepé? 


maé taé rertr ixéu ? 


Mave. Lincoa GERAL. ENGLI6H. 

Ugdt, oka, house. 

8ét, séra, name. 

py, Joy, (9b) Tupf), ground, earth. 

kosdy, pirdya, red. 

pisdp, k)sdoa, hammock. 

mohdy, pusdya, medicine. 

até, wast, great. 

τῇ, (οἢ Tupf), mother. 

ateaukd, zayukd, I kill. 

atereké, zareké, 1 have. 

pep, »όωα (peba Tupf), flat. 

aikowdt kahé eka- maé waé taé ne}gdra what is the length 
nd yadykdp? raydoa? of your canoe ? 


what do you bring 
me ? 








VII.—On Material and Form in Language. 


By W. ἢ. WHITNEY, 
PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN YALE COLLEGE. 


The distinction of material and form in language is a cur- 
rent and familiar one. Yet, like other distinctions of an 
abstract character, it is liable to be unclearly, or even 
erroneously apprehended ; and I have therefore thought that 
ἃ summary discussion and illustration of it (although perhaps 
appearing to some uncalled for) might not, upon the whole, 
be without value. I propose to carry on the discussion in a 
manner as unpretending and as little abstruse as possible, and 
to look for illustration among the phenomena of language 
most familiar to us all, with the view of arriving at certain 
general conclusions of a practical nature as to the character- 
istics and history of the family of languages of which our 
English speech is a member. 

The formal distinctions which lie nearest at hand in 
English are those of number and case in nouns and pronouns, 
and of tense and person in verbs. Thus, by a change of form 
in the words employed, we have from house a plural houses ; 
and in like manner men from man. We give also a particular 
form to a noun in order to mark its value as indicating the 
possessor of anything: thus man’s, men’s, from man and men; 
and, in most pronouns, we make a change of form to signify 
the objective relation as distinguished from that of subject: 
thus, me, us, him, her, them, whom, as compared with J, we, he, 
she, they, who. The formal distinction of three persons is 
complete in at. least the present singular of the verb: thus, 
TI love, thou lovest, he loves ; and we make a clear separation of 
past time from present in such forms as love and loved, deal 
and dealt, lead and led, give and gave. 

We see already, from these examples (leaving out of view 
at present the use, as correlative forms, of words apparently 
unconnected with one another, as in those highly “ irregular” 
parts of speech the pronouns, the substantive verb, and their 
like), that a leading means of formal distinction in our lan- 
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guage are twofold: external addition, as in houses, zts, loves, 
loved ; and internal modification, as in men, gave. The same, 
as everyone knows, is'‘true to a very wide extent, or almost 
universally, among the languages akin with ours. 

“Again, such words as give, man, although in one sense mere 
crude-forms, unmodified root or base, are nevertheless in a 
truer sense forms. Man is clearly marked as nominative (or 
accusative) singular by the absence of the modifications which 
would make it possessive or plural ;.give is distinctly present, 
because we know that the preterit is gave; and the uncon- 
scious presence before our minds of givest and gives character- 
izes it at least: partially.in respect to person also. The pres- 
ence, then, of ἃ formal or formative.element in a word is not 
indispensably necessary in order to make of it a form. 

_ But there is another. way in which forraal distinctions are 
kept up in.a language without aid from external signs. 
Penne, in Latin, is properly regarded as now genitive singu- 
lar, now dative singular, now nominative or vocative plural, 
because in other words. the distinction of those forms is per- 
fectly made, and the mind seeks.and apprehends it here as 
well. The Latin has a dative case and an ablative, although 
universally in the plural, and most often in the singular, 
dative and ablative have the same form; there are words 
enough in which the two are different to keep alive every- 
where the conception of their separateness. - Greek and Latin 
neuters have both a nominative and an accusative case, in 
spite of the fact that the two are always alike, by virtue of a 
mentally recognized parallelism with masculines and femi- 
nines, which distinguish the accusative from the nominative. 
And, coming to our own tongue again, the grammatical dis- 
tinction of subject and object is so constantly and clearly 
brought home to us in the pronouns, that we cannot well help 
transferring it to the nouns, and crediting them also with the 
possession of ἃ nominative and an objective case. If we had 
no such pairs of correlatives as J and me, he and Aim, we should 
no more think of an objective in connection with our nouns 
than of a dative or a locative. Indeed, even the occurrence 
of distinct dative constructions like give HIM the book, he does 
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his OWNER credit, does not make us recognize a dative case of 
pronouns and nouns, because there is not a word in the lan- 
guage which has a dative separate in form from the objective. 
Again, let our scheme of verbal inflection be as imperfect as 
it may, so long as we continue to. say J love, thou lovest, he 
loves, and to set you love against thou lovest, and they love 
against he loves, so long shall we continue to attribute person 
and number to our verbs, through their whole conjugation. 
Once more, although the formal apparatus which used to serve 
for the expression of grammatical gender in our nouns and 
adjectives has gone out of employment and been forgotten, 
yet the ever-recurring use of he, she, and ἐξ in reference to all 
the subjects of thought classifies them in our minds as mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, and puts the distinctions of the two 
sexes, or the want of sex, before us as calling for constant 
notice and designation; thus giving to gender, after all, a 
formal and pervading recognition, very different from the 
oblivion which has come over it in the Persian, for example, 
where the distinction of sex has been effaced even in the pro- 
noun, and the speaker no more heeds whether his subject of 
thought is male or female than whether it is large or small, 
adult or young. And we almost feel as if that great majority 
of human languages in which sex, like size and age, is ignored 
as a ground of formal grammatical distinction, were guilty of 
neglecting one of the natural and essential characteristics of 
things, one of which the expression, in some way and measure, 
was necessary to the completeness of a language. 

We see further, then, that a formal character may be given 
by association and analogy, as well as by inference, to words 
in which it is not indicated by a formative element. 

Our past tense loved, a pure and undoubted form, is by com- 
parative philology clearly shown to be acontraction of love-did. 
With this last, now, is logically equivalent its common sub- 
stitute did love. In the verbal phrase (as we may.call it) did 
love, the word did performs precisely the same office as the 
tormative element d in the verbal form loved; it isa mere in- 
dicator of relation. In. the one case as in. the: other, it has 
abandoned its former more-material value.as designating the 
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action of making or effecting (still earlier, the yet more mate- 
rial one of putting, placing, furnishing), and become a tense- 
sign. Such a vocable we 681} usually, and very properly, a 
‘‘form-word.” Form-words are found in all or nearly all lan- 
guages, constituting in some a much larger and more important 
part of the formative apparatus than in others; the prevalence 
of their use over that of formative elements in actual combina- 
tion with radical elements in a given tongue gives to that 
tongue, as we say, an analytic rather than a synthetic character. 
Such a character, as every one knows, belongs in an extreme 
degree to the English ; we speakers of English express by form- 
words a host of relations which in Greek or Sanskrit, for exam- 
ple, are denoted by suffixes that constitute integral parts of the 
forms of inflection and derivation. Thus, in verbal conjuga- 
tion, have stands by the side of do as a tense-auxiliary, and 
shall and will as indicators of fature action. In noun-declen- 
sion, in like manner, the possessive relation may be intimated 
by an auxiliary or form-word, the preposition of’, instead of the 
possessive case-sign : thus, the house of my neighbor, instead of 
my neighbor's house. And other case-relations, apprehended 
and synthetically expressed as such in the classical languages, 
are signified by us through the means of other prepositions. 
In fact, as a part of speech, the preposition is a form-word, 
having for its office the expression of a relation. A relation, 
to be sure, possessing in some cases a more material tinge 
than in others: for there are degrees in the purity of formal 
character ; and off, for example, as it implies sensible sub- 
stantial removal in space, is less absolutely formal than its 
differentiated derivative of. Nor is the preposition the only 
part of speech filling a formal office. Another is the conjunc- 
tion, which shows the relation between clauses, and by the 
aid of which are brought clearly to light in more developed 
languages a host of nice relations which in those of simpler 
structure are left to inference. Yet another is the article, of 
which the bearing is so subtle that it hardly admits of defini- 
tion. And then there is the pronoun, which is of far greater 
importance and higher antiquity in the history of language 
than either of the others. The pronoun, as its name hints, 
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designates by their relational aspect the same objects which 
the noun has come to designate by their characteristic quali- 
ties; and, long before there were articles, or conjunctions, or 
prepositions in our family of languages, the pronoun and its 
derivative, the pronominal adverb, performed a very essential 
part in the formal development of expression. 

For mainly by the help of the pronoun, as the comparative 
philologists claim to have proved, was worked out even -the 
most fundamental of all formal distinctions, that of the parts 
of speech themselves. That one combination of sounds should 
be used only as a verb, another only.as a noun, an adjective, 
or the like, is a difference essentially analogous with that by 
which one is used as a singular and another as a plural, one 
as ἃ present and another as a past, and so on. And, in the 
latter cases as in the former, the differentiation is effected, the 
separate office established, by means of formative elements, 
prefixes and suffixes. There are languages, too, in which the 
distinction of parts of speech is almost or wholly wanting, 
just as in others we find no distinction of gender or of case. 

Yet even such languages —as for example the Chinese — 
are far from being absolutely destitute of the means of formal 
distinction. - Besides their possession of auxiliary or form- 
words —- “empty words,” as the Chinese grammarians call 
them, as opposed to the fullness and solidity of the more 
material resources of expression — they have yet one method 
which it remains for us to take note of; a syntactical one, 
consisting in the order in which the constituents of the sen- 
tence are arranged. If, in a given tongue, an epithet placed 
before a name, as good man, is always understood as attribu- 
tive, and, placed after it, as man good, is predicative, so that 
the phrase means ‘the man is good,’ then the formal relations 
of attribute and predicate are, at least in an imperfect way, 
distinguished and brought to the cognizance of the speakers. 
Here, as in many other similar cases, our own highly analytic 
language is able to illustrate the peculiarities of an uninflected 
tongue ; we also have no other way to distinguish in nouns 
the object from the subject: thus, in father loves sun and son 
loves father, a change of position effects a change of logical 
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office. Indeed, so bound are we to this method of indicating 
relation that, when we come to read or use languages more 
liberally provided with other methods, we are a little:sur- 
prised and puzzled by their freedom of syntactical arrange- 
ment. But I think we can also see in our own experience 
that the relations indicated by position are more dimly brought 
before the mind than those exhibited by a change of form. 
Were it not for our pronouns / and me and their like, as 
already noticed, nominative and objective would never make 
their appearance as categories in English grammar. . 

It appears clearly, therefore, that the apparatus of formal 
designation is of great variety, and that some kind of it is not 
wanting in any dialect of human speech, however rude and 
undeveloped this may be: there is no language which fails 
altogether to signify the modifications and relations of its 
more material conceptions. 

We have no reason to doubt that the main subjects of 
thought, the leading conceptions which enter into an act of 
judgment, and of which the expressions form the members of 
an assertion, are present to all human minds, in an essentially 
accordant manner, as standing in certain relations, belonging 
in certain classes, invested with certain general qualities. 
But different languages differ greatly as regards the notice 
which they take of these accessory matters. There is gender, 
for example. Our own mental apprehension of the diverse 
sex of objects having conspicuous sex is not less complete 
than that of the Roman, who intimated it by a difference in 
the ending and mode of declension of their names ; especially, 
when the predication which we are making involves in any 
manner a8 a condition the distinction of sex. The same is 
unquestiouably true of the Turk ; only with him the apprehen- 
sion is still more purely implicit; his language does not at 
all force it upon his notice—excepting, indeed, in the use of 
such words as man and woman, son and daughter, bull and 
cow, which are wanting in no language upon earth as names 
of creatures whose sex is so important a characteristic that it 
cannot be ignored. And the Turk might with no small show 


of reason claim that this is enough: why should he be called . 
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on to take formal note of the sex or the non-sexuality of every- 
thing he finds occasion to mention, any more than of its size, 
or shape, or age, or distance? He might even be bold enough 
to’ go farther, and claim that the Latin system of grammatical 
gender was false and burdensome, a real caricature of natural 
relations ; that it were better to leave altogether out of sight 
a: genuine distinction than to rear upon it an immense artifi- 
cial fabric, recognizing it in numberless cases where it does 
not exist, extending it through all creation, classifying objects 
as male or female, or neither, on grounds which no mortal is 
wise enough now to discover ; and even sometimes denying or 
falsifying actual sex. And-I-do not quite see what we Indo- 
Europeans should: have to say in. reply to’ him, save that this 
imaginativeness' and. this tendency to: the. multiplication of 
formal distinctions are, after all,,valuable ,qualities; qualities 
of which, notwithstanding the exaggeration of. their action in 
certain directions, the desirable effects are to: be seen thnough 
the whole structure of Indo-European language. I certainly 
should not presume to boast of the possession of grammatical 
gender, or to plume myself upon. the’ fact that my: ancestors 
revelled in it, and that most of my relatives have not yet let 
it go. The general suffrage of the nations is against the prac- 
tical value of our particular variety of gender distinctions. 
It is travestied, as it were, in the generic classifications of the 
South-African languages, the foundation of which is even 
more problematical; or in the classifying numerals of Poly- 
nesian tongues, which compel from the mind constant recog- 
nition of resemblances and differences mainly of shape and 
value. The American Indian distinction of animate and in- 
animate objects, or that of persons and non-persons, which 
we ourselves imperfectly intimate in our use of who and what, 
is at least equally philosophical and equally useful with that 
which is founded on sex. 

Take as another example the element of tense in verbal 
expression. The time of any stated action, with reference to 
the present or any other point from which it is contemplated, 
and its duration, as momentary or more or less continued, is 
unavoidably contemplated by the mind that states it; yet how 
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exceedingly different is the treatment of the element of time, 
in the systems of verbal conjugation of different languages ! 
Some leave the whole determination of this relation to be 
inferred from the connection of the sentence, or intimate it, 
when necessary, by auxiliary particles ; some, like the Semitic, 
have a quasi-temporal distinction founded on the idea of 
complete or incomplete action; forming a conjugational 
scheme which to us, with our habits of thought, appears 
strange and unmanageable. Even very near home, we meet 
with peculiarities of this character. Our own tongue, a thou- 
sand years ago, had no formal means of distinguishing future 
action from present. The French double past, “imperfect ”’ 
and “past definite,” makes a distinction apprehensible enough 
in the main, but with the minor details of whose application 
the English student has long to vex himself; indeed, it is 
only the advanced and perfected scholar, English, French, or 
German, who can in every given case employ the form of past 
time (including the perfect) required by the idiom of another 
than his own among those three languages. In our shall and 
will, tov, as future auxiliaries, we have a subtlety of combined 
tense and mood distinction which is almost a match for any- 
thing in the Greek or Latin subjunctive. Our different forms 
of the present — I love, 1 am loving, I do love —by their inces- 
sant use and the necessity constantly imposed upon us of 
choosing between them, call up plainly before our minds dis- 
tinctions which are comparatively unnoticed in French and 
German. Nor is the case different as regards mood. There 
are infinite shades of doubt and contingency, of hope and fear, 
of supplication and exaction, in our mental acts and cogni- 
tions, which all the resources of Greek synthesis or English 
analysis are but rude and awkward means of signifying. All 
the peculiarities and varieties, too, of verbal expression in our 
Indo-European dialects are as nothing when compared with 
those which surprise us in tongues of a radically diverse struc- 
ture — such, for instance, as the Basque and the American 
Indian. 

Amid all the infinity of possible relations and modifications 
of acentral idea, there are some of so obviously practical a 
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character, so naturally suggested, that they are met with very 
generally, or almost universally, even among languages of 
ruder and scantier structure. To quote a prominent example 
or two—such is the plural of a noun, as formally distin- 
guished from its singular; while, on the other hand, a dual, 
though tried by many languages, has been very generally 
abandoned again; and a special ternal, or threefold form, 
though not absolutely unknown, is one of the rarest items of 
grammar. Such, again, is the distinction of person in verbs 
and pronouns, or in pronouns alone; the speaker, the one 
addressed, the one spoken of, have their unfailing representa- 
tives in human speech. The variations here are of minor im- 
portance: there is the Semitic, which distinguishes masculine 
and feminine gender in the second and third persons of its 
verbs ; and the languages are not few which have a double 
first person plural, one including and the other excluding the 
party addressed — one we made up of J’s and you’s, the other 
of 1.8 and he’s, without any you’s. Further illustration is 
furnished by some of the cases which have already been cited 
for other purposes. It may be said, in general, that there is 
hardly any formal distinction, however apparently funda- 
mental, which is not ignored in some known language ; and, 
on the contrary, there is certainly no known language which 
does not present some subtlety. of expression, some nice and 
delicate shade of difference of meaning incorporated in a gram- 
matical form, belonging to itself alone and shared with no 
other. . 

It seems evident, therefore, that if a language is to be 
morphologically estimated and compared with others, it.must 
be judged by the number of the formal distinctions which it 
succeeds in conveying, by the character of those distinctions, 
and by the means through which it conveys them. No oneof ° 
these three tests — number, character, means— may be left 
out of account. The third is perhaps of the most decisive 
weight in fixing position in a morphological classification ; yet 
it must not be applied alone; and especially not, if we are 
determining the gencral value of the language as a system of 
expression. The deficiencies brought to light by one test may 
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be counterbalanced by the advantages which the others 
exhibit. That the quality or relation or circumstance appre- 
hended as a form be a valuable one, and that it be distinctly 
brought to consciousness — that is the main thing ; the par- 
ticular instrumentality used is of minor consequence. There 
may be an abundance or a superfluity of inflective machinery 
which shall do poor work, cumbcring the movements of 
thought; and there may be a scantiness of formative appara- 
tus so well adapted to its purpose and so dexterously adminis- 
tered as to be virtually wealth. The mind, in language as 
elsewhere, is superior to the instruments it employs; it can 
do excellent work with tools apparently inadequate. As to the 
character of the tool, we are exceedingly liable to be swayed, 
in judging it, by our own habits. There are highly respecta- 
ble students of language, speaking English as their native 
speech, who look upon Greek synthetic inflection as some- 
thing to be contemned and apologized for, as characteristic of 
an inferior intellectual development, and burdensome to the 
minds that had to master and wield it; there are many more, 
probably, who commit the equally gross error of holding Eng- 
lish analysis to be a mere corruption and degradation of a 
nobler original. The awkwardness of the agglomeration of 
auxiliary words in languages like those of Farther India is a 
common theme of illustration and reprehension ; but it might 
not be hard for a Burman to retort by casting equal reproach 
upon us, on account of such phrases as that which will have 
been set, calling attention to the radical meaning of the voca- 
bles and the absence of inflective character in all but one 
(been), and giving as a paraphrase something like that what- 
sort desire possess grown deposited. And yet we know by expe- 
rience that this last is in no degree or manner an equivalent 
for our phrase, in which each auxiliary is so strictly subordi- 
nated to its principal that it attracts no more of the mind's 
separate attention than a formative syllable, a prefix or suffix, 
would do; the phrase is almost as integral as a simple word, 
and the impression of awkwardness is a subjective one; the 
end aimed at is completely and conveniently attained. So as 
regards the kind of form incorporated. A language might 
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take special notice of the colors of sensible objects, classifying 
together those of kindred hue, and marking each class by a 
formal sign, so that color would thus be raised to the rank of 
ἃ grammatical category; and the same might be done with 
brightness or dullness, with smoothness or roughness, with 
shape, with presence or absence before the sight, with distance, 
or other the like. And if such grossness of distinction, such 
materiality of form, constituted the staple of the grammar of a 
language, we should be justified in ranking that language very 
low in the morphological scale. Yet some of our own most 
valuable forms had an origin as gross as this; color, shape, 
and distance are capable of being made the basis of an ana- 
logical classification that shall run through the world of mind 
as well as matter, and lend itself to the best uses of thouglit. 
It is extremely convenient to adopt a single definite test, and 
by its application to arrange all languages on a linear scale, 
each having its precise place between two others ; but such a 
scale is worth little after it is made. 

Nor is there any fixed and definite line to be drawn between 
the linguistic expression of material and that of form. There 
is rather a shading off from purely formal elements, synthcti- 
cally expressed, through auxiliaries and relational words, into 
independent vocables belonging to parts of speech usually 
ranked as material. The same word has its more material 
and its more formal meanings and uses. Intellectual and 
moral terms have a less material aspect than physical. 
Adjectives are more akin with form than nouns, and adverbs 
than adjectives. Many relations whose synthetic expression 
constitutes an important part of the grammar of one language 
are in another left to the mere collocations of the phrase: 
thus, for example, the categories of caused or induced action, 
of attempted, of repeated, of intensified action, and so on, 
which suggest the conjugational distinctions of Semitic and 
other tongues, are with us not thought to deserve even auxil- 
iaries. No concrete name is really other than an appellation 
for a complex of qualities; no conception, or practically as 
good as none, is simple and incapable of analysis ; and of the 
combined elements any one may be set apart and treated as 
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an accessory to the rest, its expression thus assuming a formal 
value. The variety of possible relation and circumstance is 
infinite ; nor is its style of incorporation in speech a restricted 
one. 
Once more, through all the history of language, so far as 
we can trace it, the constant and normal tendency has been 
toward the reduction of the expression of material to that of 
form. It appears in every department of speech, and in 
every degree. Our have, for example, of which the formal 
applications now include past time, obligation, and causation, 
indicates earlier the comparatively material idea of ‘ pos- 
session ;’ and if we followed it up beyond this, we should 
find its origin in something still more physical. Do was 
once ‘set, place,’ and so has been partially formalized even in 
its most material present signification ; in do love and love-d 
it is yet more purely formal. If there be one word more emi- 
nently formal than the rest, it is the substantive verb, the 
copula, Je, which represents only the relation of mental com- 
bination between subject and predicate; yet it comes demon- 
strably from material roots, which first expressed such 
physical acts as sitting, standing, abiding, growing. So also 
among the parts of speech, it is the more formal that appear 
last, and appear by development out of the more material : 
this has been the history of the adverbs, the prepositions, the 
conjunetions, the articles ; and if the pronouns still have to 
be looked upon as original in Indo-European speech, many 
linguists are confident of being able some day to trace their 
genesis to roots of material import. Among them, too, at any 
rate, the most material class, the demonstratives, is the 
earliest, and the most formal, the relatives, of very recent 
growth. All this is-analogous with the development of 
language in other respects: coarser and grosser stuff is con- 
tinually applied to finer purpose; inteilectual and moral 
expressions are made by conversion from very different uses. 
This is so obviously and confessedly the way things go on in 
human speech, that further time spent in pointing it out and 
illustrating it would be wasted. 

‘Some, indeed, may incline to regard the whole time spent 
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in our discussion as wasted, and the points made in it as 
mere commonplaces of the linguistic science of the day, with 
which even beginners ought to be familiar. Perhaps they 
would be right. But I may plead in my excuse that there are 
still those who deny and oppose the doctrines 1 have laid down, 
and would fain build up linguistic science on a very different 
foundation from that here implied. I have had in view 
throughout an essay by Professor Friedrich Miiller of Vienna, 
entitled ‘“‘ Beitrdge zur Morphologie und Kntwicklungege- 
schichte der Sprachen, I,” presented tothe Vienna Academy 
in January, 1871, and printed in the Sitzungsberichte of its 
philosophico-historical class (vol. lxvii., pp. 189-156). Pro- 
fessor Miller is a scholar of very high rank, widely and deeply 
learned, enterprising and productive. His two volumes on 
the results, linguistic and anthropological, of the Novara 
expedition are admirable résumés of the present state of 
knowledge in their respective departments, and are also rich 
in new facts and new combinations and inferences. Apart 
from these, he has produced chiefly essays and monographs, 
on a great variety of linguistic topics, in the same series which 
contains the one we have now especially in view. In matters 
of linguistic theory and the history of grammatical forms, his 
views are at variance with those of the now dominant school 
of comparative philologists ; some of them have been recently 
elaborately combated by Georg Curtius (in his Studien z. Gr. 
u. Lat. Gr., iv. 211 ff.) but nothing of his has gone more 
flatly counter to the prevailing doctrines on points of funda- 
mental importance than this particular paper; if its doc- 
trines are true, the existing science of language is in need of 
thorough reformation. 

First, Professor Miller rejects and contemns the current 
threefold division of language into isolating, agvlutinative, 
and inflectional ; not at all for the reasons which led me for- 
merly* to repaid its merits as greatly overestimated, but 
because “ the morpholoyical distinction of languages does not 
lie in the looser or closer mode of connection of the single 
parts — for this is something mere external — but in the 
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separation (Scheidung) of matcrial and form.” Now this 
phrase, “ separation of material and form,” which Professor 
Miiller insists upon and repeats again and again, as expressing 
the gist of his peculiar view, is to me well-nigh unintelligible. 
Perhaps the fault is in my apprehension, but I cannot help 
thinking that it is also unintelligent and meaningless. Its 
author certainly owed us a comment, to show what he meant 
to have his readers understand by it. In the first placc, 
material and form are not separable from one another ; every- 
thing has its characteristics and relations, belonging necessa- 
rily to it in a given situation ; when we come, indeed, to test 
our knowledge to the bottom, we find that we know nothing 
but relations, and that we have no power to cognize the 
absolute. Then, in the second place, language is no separator 
of quality from substance, or of quality from quality; it does 
nothing but incorporate and express the results of mental 
action. The mind may contemplate the more external and 
accidental relations of a thing apart from those more constant 
and essential ones which to our ordinary apprehension consti- 
tute the thing itself; and the former, as we have seen, may 
find expression, with varying degrees of distinctness and by 
varying means. If we may interpret the “ scparation of 
material and form”’ to signify merely the distinction of form 
from material by separate expression, it has a meaning; but 
then, unfortunately, the doctrine becomes coincident with 
that which it is brought forward to oppose and put down; we 
are just brought back ayain to the old familiar view, that the 
morphological difference of languages consists in the forms 
which they respectively embody in expression, and the way 
in which these forms are embodied; and that hence the 
characteristics of isolation and the rest are real determining 
elements of prime importance in morphological classification. 
Since “ form” is an essentially external characteristic, it is 
hard to see why a classification by form is to be reproached 
for dealing with externals. One might as well object to 
classing temples morphologically together as Grecian, Gothic, 
Egyptian, and so on, because this is noting only their external 
characteristics, without regard to such deeper differences as 
uilder, time, and purpose. 
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In a marginal note on this paragraph, Professor Miiller 
thinks it a result of the superficiality pointed out by him that 
many scholars discover no really essential difference between 
the three classes -mentioned. He is not quite sure whether 
they would go so far as to hold that an isolating language 
may become agglutinative, and an agglutinative inflecting, 
but cannot help inferring it from their doctrine that the Indo- 
European tongue itself was once monosyllabic. And he 
exclaims: ‘ See in what vacillating (schwankende) and absurd 
views those become involved who found themselves on exter- 
nalities, and leave the root of the matter unheeded!’’ Now 
Professor Miller has a perfect right to call his opponents’ 
views “absurd,” if they really appear so to him — there are 
those to whom the doctrine that the earth revolves on its axis 
and circles about the sun seems absurd, and no one blames 
them for frankly saying as much — but why he should fling at 
those views the epithet ‘ vacillating’’ Ido not at all under- 
stand. They are held, so far as I can discover, with the 
utmost distinctness and the most unwavering confidence, as 
an essential constituent part of a consistent linguistic system, 
which finds abundant support from the recorded facts of lan- 
guage-history. Ifthe isolating phrase lead did could become 
the agglutination lead-did and lead-de, and finally the inter- 
nally inflected léd, a large class of linguists cannot see why 
the same process may not have gone on upon a scale vast 
enough to characterize a whole linguistic formation ; and they 
even think that the burden of proof rests upon those who 
maintain the contrary. 

Our author closes his note with the assertion that “lan- 
guages which from the very beginning have lacked the feeling 
for form will never develop themselves.into form-languages.”’ 
Now, in the first place, I do not believe that any language 
ever had either a feeling or a lack of such; the expression is 
one of those purely figurative ones which have a wonderful 
facility at leading men’s minds astray. The users of 
language are the only feeling agents, and they are the 
developers of language; they have, always and everywhere, 
as has been abundantly shown above, more or less consciously 
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forms in their apprehension, and it depends only on their apti- 
tude as mental analysts and linguistic constructors which of 
these they shall incorporate in distinct expression, and by 
what means. And that the aptitudes of different communi- 
ties are different appears not in language only, but also in 
every other human production. In the second place, there is 
no real reason, no scientific accuracy, in calling certain lan- 
guages, as distinguished from others, “ form-languages,”’ as if 
the possession of forms were other than universal, or as if 
a part of human speech possessed “true forms,” while the 
rest had only apparent or ungenuine forms. For, as we have 
seen, a form in language is simply the incorporate expression 
of an idea which is regarded as subordinate to a class of ideas, 
as their modification or the determinant of their relation ; and 
wherever that end is attained, there is form. And it is 
attained everywhere, only in varying extent, and by discordant 
means; it is impossible to conceive of a language not in its 
absolutely incipient stage which should be destitute of form. 
There is difference enough between languages as regards 
this element of their structure, but it is only a difference of 
degree; to make it otherwise is to distort and misrepresent 
the facts of language. 

Although tempted to go through all the last few pages of 
Professor Miiller’s essay, criticising their statements and 
reasonings, I will quote only one other paragraph. He has 
been pointing out that some would parallel the primitive 
Indo-European language with the now existing monosyllabic 
tongues, but that this would imply the existence in the former 
of that non-separation of material and form which we sce to 
characterize the latter; and he then proceeds: “ Now, how- 
ever, the Indo-European tongues belong confessedly (bekannt- 
ermassen) to those which have carried through on principle a 
separation of material and form.” This ““ confessedly,’? we 
may remark in passing, is hardly consistent with his plea, a 
page or two back, that his opponents — that is to say, nearly 
the whole body of comparative philologists — make no account 
of the separation in question. And even if these languages 
have “ carried through ” such a separation, they need not have 
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been at the outset unlike those which never have succeeded 
in carrying it through. But this is an objection which the next 
sentence endeavors to dispose of: “ As one nevertheless does 
not comprehend how material can have suddenly become form, 
how material elements can have transformed themselves 
to formal, the assumption that in primitive Indo-European 
speech there was found only material (expression of signifi- 
cance), and no form (expression of relation), cannot possibly 
be correct.”” It here appears clearly that the discordance of 
view between Professor Miller and the rest of the philologists 
is total, and probably hopeless of removal. To us, as‘ has 
been pointed out above, the whole history of language seems 
to prove, not only that elements of material expression can 
and do become transmuted into formal, but even that formal 
expression is won in no other way. We are filled with wonder 
and expectation as to what can possibly be brought forward 
to oppose, much more to nullify and overthrow, the immense 
mass of facts exhibiting the transfer which is here so dog- 
matically denied. The author fairly owed it to his readers to 
support his assumption, by illustration and argument. All 
that he gives us in this direction is a new assumption, with 
which he winds up the paragraph: ‘ Notwithstanding its 
isolating structure, the primitive Indo-Kuropean language ~ 
also must have distinguished material and form, and in 
the ma of the two combinations ima, as-ma [the originals 
of Greek εἶμι, εἰμί] there must have resided a form-making 
function.”” These are necessities which I cannot appreciate. 
Indeed, it is to me little short of nonsense to talk of a 
function as residing in a word, as inherent in its structure. 
I can see ‘nothing in a word but the significance which its 
speakers put and keep there, and this significance is changeable 
according to their convenience and choice. The word is merely 
the instrument of the mind, and can be turned to new and 
wholly diverse uses by the agent that wields it. The capacity 
of i-ma, or of 7 ma, to become a form is really .the capacity 
of those who said the one or the other to convert it into a 
form — as they actually did, and as their descendants have 
done in a host of cases since. There is perhaps a “ form- 
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making function” lurking to-day in many an innocent-looking 
vocable, which we use without a suspicion of its pregnancy of 
meaning. No Roman who said halbeo and mente, doubtless, 
knew or conjectured that they contained form-making func- 
tions which would some day transmute the one into a future 
tense-sign and the other into an adverbial suffix (as in aimer-az, 
i.e. amare habeo; and bonnement, i. e. bond mente). And 
there have been plenty of other functions, of a very porten- 
tous character, residing in our words. What shall we call 
that, for example, which has developed the Italian word for a 
‘bench,’ danco, into a name for great moneyed insti‘utions, 
throughout the civilized world? Compared with this, the 
change of 2-ma to εἶμι is surely one of very small account. 
The matter here involved is of the most fundamental im- 
portance. If language is a direct emanation of the mind, or 
an organic product, a sort of excretion, of the bodily organs, 
so that a word, in any one’s mouth, is an entity having a 
natural and necessary significance, and can even involve 
powers which may lie indefinitely dormant and finally come 
forth into action, then one set of opinions on all theoretic 
points in linguistics will follow; but another and a very 
different one, if words are only signs for ideas, instruments 
with which the mind works, and every language therefore an 
᾿ institution, of historic growth. Till this question is settled, 
there will be no harmony among students of language, even 
as there 1s none at present. To urge the direct examination 
of it, and on grounds of common sense, by sober observation 
and strictly scientific deduction, is a main object of this paper. 
The true scientific basis of linguistic investigation is far from 
being as yet universally understood and accepted” To show 
that this is so, I will here refer briefly to a single fact. 
Westphal, in his German and Greek grammars, puts forth and 
defends, in opposition to the prevalent Boppian theory of 
agglutination and fusion, his own view that suffixes were 
never independent words, but sprouted out, as it were, from 
the body of the roots to which we find them attached; and 
the leading linguistic Review of Germany (the Berlin 
Zeitschrift jiir Voilkerpsychologie und Sprachwtssenschaft, vol. 
vi., 1869, p. 483 seq.) impartially reports the two views, side 
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by side, and pronounces them alike purely hypothetical and in 
themselves equally entitled to acceptance; the Westphalian 
one having, if anything, a greater plausibility than the other. 
On the contrary, there is an essential and world-wide differ- 
ence between them: the one is a guess, the other an induc- 
tion: the Boppian view is founded on a mass of facts well 
established in the observed history of language; the other is 
opposed to these facts, and has no basis except conjecture. 
The starting-point of science, in this as in other branches, 
is the facts that lie nearest, within reach of our objective 
and unbiassed observation ; and the scientific method con- 
‘sists in carrying backward existing and observed processes, 
modifying them only so far as the changed conditions 
require their modification, and calling in no new force to 
account for what the old forces can possibly be made to 
explain. There are those who profess to accept this method, 
and are yet in practice untruc to it: more often than in any 
other way, by assuming that the governing forces and modes 
of action in ancient and primitive stages of language were 
and must have been diverse from those traceable in later 
stages. Differences enough, to be sure, there are between 
older and newer forms of language, especially in families 
which have had so rich a historic development as the Indo- 
European ; but they are the consequence of a gradual accumu- 
lation of results in a single unbroken line of action. So the 
physicist, reasoning backward from the appearances of existing 
nature, arrives in theory, perhaps, at a primitive condition of 
nebulous chaos; but he does it by strict inductive processes, 
and never thinks of postulating for the nebulous period other 
physical forces than those which now work, under changed 
conditions, with different result. . To do otherwise is to aban- 
don the scientific basis, and place one’s self at the mercy of 
every arbitrary assumption. 

I will only remark farther, in conclusion, that the whole 
substance of Professor Miiller’s paper appears to me to show 
the same regrettable tendency toward dogmatic assumption, 
as opposed to sound and circumspect induction. His leading 
idea is, that there has been in the career of every language a 
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period of ascending and one of descending development, first 
of growth toward completeness of structure, then of internal 
expansion but external or phonetic decay; the former period 
being pre-historic, the latter historic. Now, as a fact, some- 
thing like this is incontestably trne of most languages ; but 
he puts it forward rather as a law, the dominion of which is 
to be illustrated ; and anything of the nature of a law or prin- 
ciple I am quite unable to see in it. As regards, indeed, each 
separate and individual formation in language, each vocable, it 
isa law; the agglutination and fusion that makes a word is 
only the first step of a process of wearing down and wearing 
out; and this is equally true of the earliest and of the latest 
formations. So long, then, as more new formations are made 
than old ones worn out, the general growth of a language is 
upward ; when the contrary begins to be the case, the growth is 
downward. And there is no law that determines the turning- 
point in this grander process —or, if there be one, it has not 
yet been worked out and established. Just so in the life of 
every human being there is a clearly recognizable law of 
youth and growth and decay and death; but a community 
grows so long as births are in excess of deaths, and decays 
when deaths are in excess of births: and for this there is no 
law; it depends upon a variety of determining influences so 
great and so heterogeneous that they defy reduction to a law. 
To ascertain what causes, internal or external, or both, 
produce this climax and anti-climax of language, and whether 
the descending grade has everywhere been reached, and, if so, 
when and how, would be a grand and worthy undertaking. 
But it is one which Professor Muller does not attempt; and 
his exposition furnishes occasion throughout for unfavorable 
criticism, and is nearly or quite barren of valuable result. 


VILI.—Js there an Anglo-Saxon Language ? 
By FRANCIS A. MARCH, . 


PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

SEVERAL of the English scholars, who ure most active in the 
study of Early English, wage war on Anglo-Saxon. They at- 
tack the word. Mr. Sweet, in his edition of King Alfred’s 
Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, published by the Early 
English Text Society, announces that he uses “ Old English ”’ 
for the ““ stage of the English language commonly known by 
the barbarous and unmeaning title of Anglo-Saxon.”’ They are 
still more hostile to the suggestion which goes with the word, 
that the speech called Anglo-Saxon is different from modern 
English so as to deserve a separate name. They say there 
has been but one speech spoken in England by the Teutonic 
tribes and their descendants from Cedmon to Tennyson. 
This speech was at the first called Anglise, English, by those 
who spoke it, and the name has neyer changed, and there is 
no reason for changing it; the carly periods may be called 
Old English. The scholars who are pressing these views, are 
in positions to secure them a general hearing, and they have 
well earned the right to a most respectful one. They intro- 
duce them into publications of the arly English Text Society, 


_ and the series of school-books issued from the Clarendon 


Press. Mr. Freeman urges them in his elaborate histories, 
Dr. Morris in his philological works, and men of all arms in 
the Saturday Review. 

The questions to be decided are partly questions of substance 
and partly of the use of language. 

1. What is the real relation between modern English and 
Anglo-Saxon? ‘There have been occasional enthusiasts since 
the time of Verstegan, who have identified them; but ‘the - 
more thorough study of the ancient speech has clearly estab- 
lished its remoteness. It had been often thought to be a rude 
form of colloquial English, and its strange appearance had 
been attributed to the irregular spelling of illiterate and care- 
less scribes. Thus President Jefferson, who was a student of 
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the language, and who first introduced the study of it in our 
colleges by establishing it in the University of Virginia, and 
composed an essay to exemplify his method of study, proposes 
to reform the spelling. He says—‘ the writer having no ex- 
amples of orthography to recur to, thinking them indeed not 
important, had for his guide his own ideas only of the power 
of the letters, unpractised and indistinct as they might be. 
He brought together, therefore, those letters which he sup- 
posed must enter into the composition of the sound he meant 
to express, and was not even particular in arranging them in 
the order in which the sounds composing the word followed 
each other. Thus birds was spelt brides; grass, gaers; run, 
yrnan ; cart, craet; fresh, fersh. They seemed to suppose, 
too, that a final vowel was necessary to give sound to the con- 
sonant preceding it, and they used for that purpose any vowel 
indifferently. A son was suna, sune, sunu.” Thus chang- 
ing the spelling to modern English, and disregarding the final 
vowels, he declares groundless all distinctions of gender, all 
case endings except the. genitive singular and dative plural,” 
and most of the forms of the verb; in short he considers the 
whole grammatical system a series of “aberrations, into which 
our great Anglo-Saxon leader, Dr. Hickes, has been seduced 
by too much regard to the structure of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and too little to their radical difference from that 
of the Gothic family.”” ‘ Remove,” he says, “the obstacles 
of uncouth spelling and unfamiliar character, and there would 
be little more difficulty in understanding an Anglo-Saxon 
writer than Burns’ poems?” Such views are no longer held 
by scholars. The speech of Beowulf, Cedmon and Alfred, is 
recognized as a literary language, carefully written, competent 
to translate the Latin classics, and having original works of 
importance, both in extent and kind. The comparative study 
of the northern dialects shows it to be a German speech lying 
perfectly parallel with the other Teutonic tongues, so that its 
grammatical forms can be clearly traced, and a historical or- 
thography established, extending even to the quantities of its 
vowels and the place of the accent. The modern discoveries 
of the laws of letter change point out the relations of the 
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Anglo-Saxon spelling and pronunciation to ours, and enable 
the scholar to distinguish the errors of scribes from the records 
of varying sounds. 

This classic Anglo-Saxon differs from our English : 

1. In phonology. It has sounds which we have not: y is 
the Greek upsilon, the French «; A represents the guttural 
aspirate, the Greek chi, the German ch; Al, An, Ar, wl, wr, 
are frequent initial combinations. The sounds which are 
common to both speeches are differently used. Words spelt 
with the same characters are pronounced differently. The 
weak vowels ἢ, ἢ, have become diphthongs: write is pro- 
nounced rait. The mixed vowels é, 6, have shifted to their 
weaker element: fét is pronounced fit (feet); gés, gis (goose. ) 
The laws of phonetic change are different. The Anglo-Saxon 
vowels were very sensitive to the influence of the letters near 
them. A vowel is changed by the vowel of the following syl- 
lable to a mixed vowel between the two. Consonants difficult 
to utter break the vowels before or after them into a kind of 
-diphthong, other consonants assimilate the vowels. So that in 
the declension of a noun, or the inflection of a verb the root 
vowel wavers from case to case, or person to person. There. 
are refincd laws of assimilation of consonants which may be 
compared with the euphonic laws in Greek. All these changes 
have ceased. All this sensitive life is gone. The few relics 
of it which remain in such forms as men from man, elder from 
old, told as a past of tell, and sought of seek, strike us as anom- 
alies. Our English vowels are “ded as a dore-uayle.” 

2. In vocabulary. A Frenchman, M. Thommerel, has 
counted the words in Johnson’s dictionary, and found 438,500, 
of which 29,000 are of Romance origin. If two-thirds of 
Jolson are Romanic, we should guess that at least four-fifths 
of Webster must be. We do not know how large a part of 
the Anglo-Saxon dictionary still survives. A modern English- 
man may look long in Cedmon or Beowulf without recogniz- 
ing ἃ word. An examination of two pages, 74 double lines, 
of Cedmon, containing 442 words, shows 168 words com- 
pletely gone, so that no spelling, or other modification, can 
bring them within the ken of a mere modern-English scholar. 
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8. The inflections have almost all disappeared. The Anglo- 
Saxon is a synthetic language, with five cases, four declensions 
of the noun growing out of the joint influence of stem endings 
and genders, two full declensions of the adjective for its defi- 
nite and indefinite use in all genders, three numbers of the 
personal pronouns, six conjugations of the verb. 

4. In the derivation of words. The free production of com- 
pounds, which belonged to the early speech, ceases in English ; 
and the prefixes and suffixes of derivation are many of them 
no longer living, and their places are taken by others of Ro- 
manic origin. 

ὃ. The syntax is also that of an inflected language. The 
government of cases is highly complicated. Verbs and preposi- 
tions may require not only accusatives, but datives, or genitives, 
genitives and datives, accusatives and datives ; the same word 
requires sometimes one case and sometimes another, according 
to the sense. The use of the moods is also complicated and 
subtle. The rules for the subjunctive and participle rival 
those of the Greek in their number and nicety.. The arrange-- . 
ment of the words in a sentence is also free, and often differ- 
ent from the English, and like the German, separating agreeing 
words and holding the sense long in suspense to the extreme 
embarrassment of the English reader. 

6. The versification has charged. The old alliterative 
meter with its peculiar laws has passed away. Chaucer and 
his successors use the metrical forms of France and Italy. 

7. The modes of thought are different. Students who are 
familiar with synthetic languages, and skillful in matching 
‘inflection endings find Anglo-Saxon literature difficult. Though 
they know the meaning of the separate words, and see how 
they must be put together, they often do not after all see 
what the sentence can mean. 10 is-the thinking of a strange 
race, which died out, and is not embodied in modern litera- 
ture. 

These specifications may be summed up in the statement 
that the Anglo-Saxon presents a language and literature copi- 
ous enough aud peculiar cnough to have dictionaries and 
grammars of goodly size especially devoted to it, and histories 
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of its literature. A German can read it more easily than an 
Englishman. It would seem then that it deserves to have a 
name of its own. 

In answer to this it is urged that these changes have been 
gradual; there is no break in the language, but a constant, 
unbroken progress from the beginning till now. 

It is true that the change in the traditional colloquial speech 
of the common people of England has been gradual ; we might 
go back to Adam with no absolute saltus. But literary lan- 
guage has its periods. Such a language is an ideal, formed 
in the application of speech to purposes which exalt the facul- 
ties of the speaker, to oratory, to poetry, to the record of: 
heroic acts, or to national annals. The creative power then 
works on language under the direction of the intuition of 
beauty. The happiest forms of the popular dialects are se- 
lected and combined into a speech more perspicuous, more 
regular, more vigorous, more harmonious than had before been 
known. Successful compositions are preserved, and make 

‘part of the education of the noble and cultivated. They are 
imitated. A literature grows up, which the people read and 
remember, and a classic speech, which a few can write and 
speak. Such was the classic language of Greece, and such the 
Latin, and the Anglo-Saxon. Such languages need a certain 
elevation and cultivation of mind to preserve them. Each 
generation must attain it for itself, or the speech will decline. 
Such languages die. The descendants of those who spoke 
them revert to dialects. A new life may quicken in the people 
after many generations and great dialectical changes, and a 
new classic language be formed, which is no development of 
the old classic language, but a new growth. Such are the 
Italian, the Spanish, the French, all created from dialects 
which are descendants of the speech of the people of Rome, 
none of them, developments of classic Latin. Such also is the 
English, with a difference which removes it still further from 
the Anglo-Saxon than any Romance language is from the 
Latin. It is mixed with a large proportion of the language 
of a different race, and the masters of the new literature spoke 
this Norman French, studied it, and were educated by its 
13 
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masterpieces. Chaucer knew nothing of Anglo-Saxon. His 
originals are found in France. And the thought and spirit 
of the new literature continued to be drawn from the Ro- 
manic side ; so that if the early English authors had not kept 
the old idiom in use, there would now be left almost no Anglo- 
Saxon in the significant vocabulary of science and literature. 
The affiliation is well grounded, which is made in the name of 
the German Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Sprache 
und Literatur. 

If literary or classic speech is to control the classification 
and naming of the languages in which it is found, the Anglo- 
‘Saxon is clearly to be separated from the English, and sepa- 
rately named. The former is a synthetic German speech with 
its own periods of early irregular idiom, classic cultivation, 
decline and fall into dialects, the latter an analytic, mixed 
speech of Romanic cultivation, with other periods of growth, 
and classic regularity, and progress. And a chaos separates 
the two languages. It is only when attention is directed to 
the history of etymological forms that unity can be plausibly 
claimed for them. What few inflection endings we have, are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin; and they have been gradually falling 
away since the time of Alfred. But while the importance of 
these forms in tracing the descent of languages is probably 
not over-rated, their weight in establishing identity or simi- 
larity may easily be. An Englishman can read French much 
more easily than German, or Anglo-Saxon. He has less 
grammar to learn, and unlearn. The French grammar is, 
on the whole, more like English than is either of the others. 

A comparison of English with German suggests another 
way of stating these differences. The modern German is a 
development of the Old High German of the ninth century. 
There has been some weakening and falling away of the un- 
accented syllables; but in all the substantial powers of lan- 
guage there has been constant growth, a constant forming of 
new words from the old roots to express the new thoughts of 
successive generations. Fast as science or art, eloquence or 
poetry, have found new facts, or dreams, or cadences, the old 
signifieant Teutonic syllables have been marshaled into com- 
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binations to represent them. Not so the English. The Anglo- 
Saxon of Alfred was stronger than any contemporary Teu- 
tonic speech. It was especially rich in the vocabulary of 
morals, religion, and law. But it decayed nat only in its gram- 
matical and poetical forms, but in its power to express the 
substance of thought, and when it died out into dialects, its 
capacity for freely forming new words was lost. English has 
made no attempt to fraine its Saxon elements into new words 
to keep pace with the advance of thought. It has grown by 
the introduction of new words of Romanic origin or by coin- 
age from the ancient Latin or Greek. 

These considerations go to show that a separate name for 
Anglo-Saxon will do no wrong to historical or philological 
truth, and that the convenience of students, and makers of 
dictionaries, grammars, and other linguistic and critical works 
demands some single name. One, at least, of the new school, 
Mr. Tancock in his etymological vocabulary in one of the 
Clarendon Series, uses English simply for all words back to 
Beda, and yet he distinguishes French and Old French. Oth- 
ers use Old English for all obsolete words and forms. In any 
considerable philological works, like Dr. Morris’s Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence, this is surely a grave defect. 
Even popular discussion or instruction needs names for two 
periods of Anglo-Saxon, its classic period and its decline, and 
for at least two periods of English. A full historical grammar 
must notice other periods, the oldest Anglo-Saxon, for example, 
aud at least three periods of English. The proposed use of 
Old English does not distinguish, but confounds all the 
periods of Anglu-Saxon and the two early periods of English. 
It is bad in substance since it unites unlike objects and sepa- 
rates like. It unites Chaucer with Cedmon and separates 
him from Shakespeare. Φ 

We may further specify. The mere leaving out useful in- 
formation is something. The student wishes to learn as a 
matter of general information, whether any old word which 
may be mentioned, belongs to the period of Chaucer, or Laya- 
mon, or Alfred. 

Then the relations of these periods to modern Epglish are 
very different. Conclusions which may be safely drawn from 
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a word, if it is in Cedmon, may fail altogether, if it is only 
known in Piers Plowman. 

Then the inflection endings are so different in the different 
periods, that unless you know at what time a word occurs, 
you cannot be sure what form it was intended to represent. 

Then the Anglo-Saxon is printed with all the long vowels 
marked, while the later language is without marks. In a 
book calling many periods Old English, it cannot be told when 
a word which might be Anglo-Saxon, is printed without marks, 
whether it is because the author thinks the vowels are all 
short, or because he takes the word from some writer of a 
period later than Anglo-Saxon, or whether it is an error of 
the press. 

When such a book has different spellings of the same word, 
it is not plain whether they are mere irregular spellings of 
the same period, or regular spellings of different ages, or 
partly errors in the book. 

These and like defects might be easily avoided by the 
use of a scries of names for the different periods, such as 
English of the first period for classic Anglo-Saxon, English of 
the second period for late Anglo-Saxon, and so on. Dr. Mor- 
ris, apparently feeling difficulty here, often calls Anglo-Saxon 
oldest English. The periods might be named from prominent 
persons, the Hnglish of Alfred, of Layamon, of Chaucer, and 
the like. But such forms are cumbrous. And all of them 
encounter a substantial difficulty when applied to the discus- 
sion of the elements of modern English. This is, as has been 
before pointed out, a mixed language; and one element of it 
is the same as the language which was used in England be- 
fore, and should be, and will naturally be, called by the same 
name. If the old language is called English, the Romanic 
part of our language # called foreign, a naming bad in sub- 
stance as stigmatizing one part of our speech. 

The reasons urged for this nomenclature are in great part 
sentimental. It is thought to magnify the English language 
and race to represent them as Low German, having an un- 
broken history parallel with that of the High German, and 
reaching through a more famous career to a more venerable 
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antiquity. But Americans are taught to believe in mixed 
races, and it magnifies the English most in our eyes to repre- . 
sent it in the old fashion, as formed by the junction of two 

great languages, the bearers of the best cultivation of the Teu- 
tonic and Romanic races. It is the fashion now to laud and 

honor the Germans. It was not long ago the fashion to.speak 

of the Anglo-Saxons as an effete race at the time of the con- 
quest, and to ascribe everything valuable in the organization 
of the church and state, in art and literature, in war and 

adventures of discovery, to the Norman side; the language 

of the court, the camp, the study derived its grace and dignity 

from its Norman parentage. Fashions change, but surely no 

Englishman need apologize for his Norman blood, or tongue. 

And scientific linguists will prefer a nomenclature for England 

different from that of Germany, and plainly indicating that 

the history of German there and on the continent has been 

different, and that-English is a child of a Norman father and 

a Saxon mother. . 

II. As to the word Anglo-Sazon, it seems to answer its pur- 
pose wellenough. We begin with English as the name of our 
modern speech. Sazon and Norman are good names of the 
two kinds of words init. Old English is the name of the 
growing speech, with which the older synthetic Teutonic 
speech is not to be confounded, either in its classic, or decay- 
ing state. To call this old speech Anglo-Sazon unites it with 
the Saxon element of English, and at once classifies it with, 
and discriminates it from, its nearest kindred of the Continent, 
the Old Saxon. This is the old nomenclature. 

As soon as the new mixed race was fairly born, and the 
Normans and all were known as English, writers who had 
occasion to speak of the two kinds of Englishmen called them 
Saxons and Normans. ‘The first example of it yet found in 
books is the oft-quoted passage from Robert of Gloucester 
(A. Ὁ. 1298 ): 

‘¢Of pe Normans bep heyemen: pat bep of Engelonde, 

& pe lowemen of Saxons: as ich understonde.” 


When the attention of scholars was drawn to the writings of 
the ancient period, and works began to be ‘newly collected 
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out of the Auncient Monuments of the sayd Saxons, and pub- 
. lished for testimonie of the same” in the latter half of the 
16th century, the same word Sazon was naturally carried back 
to the ancient language. When grammars, and dictionaries, 
and philological works like that of Verstegan, were published 
in the 17th century, some variation between Sazon, English- 
Sazon, and Anglo-Saxon is found ; but Anglo-Sazon, which 18 
used by Somner in the earliest printed dictionary (Fol. Oxon. 
1659), by Hickes in the Institutiones Grammaticae (4to, 
Oxon. 1689), and by Junius, finally prevailed, and has been 
steadily used by the scholars who have worked in this field 
since the rise of modern comparative philology. A library of 
books, reprints or original editions of the ancient texts, dic- 
tionaries, grammars, histories, translations, criticism, now 
exists in which these names are used. The most eminent 
scientific philologists of all nations have used them. It is 
unnecessary to enumerate Rask, and Grimm, and Koch, and 
Heyne, and Grein, and Kemble, and Hadley, Marsh, Earle, 
Ellis, Latham, and the like. Dr. Morris’s Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence (1872) is the first philological work of 
importance which has not used them. Their use has been 
established through the whole period of modern English. 
Mr. Freeman says, “The most grotesque instance of this 
confused sort of nomenclature is to be found in the technical 
᾿ language of unscientific philologers,—” ‘\—the English lan- 
guage has never either changed its name or lost its continuity. 
In the eyes of the scientific philologer, it is the same English 
language throughout all its modifications. But by unscien- 
tific philologers, the language, from some utterly mysterious 
cause, is not called English until the two processes of which 
I speak are accomplished. Before those processes begin, it 
is “Saxon,” or * Anglo-Saxon ;” while they are going on, it 
is ““ Semi-Sazon’’—a name perhaps the most absurd to be 
found in the nomenclature of any human study.” 

He means by the *‘ two processes ” the loss of the ancient 
inflections and the introduction of foreign words; what he 
means by “scientific philologers”’ and ‘ unscientific philolo- 
gers, it is not so easy to say, or who his “scientifie philologers ” 
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were, since Dr. Morris’s book had not appeared at the time 
of his writing this surely rhetorical rather than historical 
paragraph. 

Our nomenclature, as we have shown, is a growth of the 
necessities of the modern mixed speech. England, Englaland, 
was the general geographical name of the country of the Teu- 
tonic settlers in Britain, and English, Anglise, Englisc, the 
name of the people and language used by the missionaries who 
converted them to Christianity, and afterwards by the people 
themselves. These words naturally continued to be used in 
their old geographical national sense after the conquest, and 
so became the name of our mixed race and language. Hng- 
lish could therefore not be used to distinguish the Teutonic 
elements of English. It has been proposed by Professor 
Haldeman, and others, to use the old form Anglise for the 
distinctive name; and it might answer the purpose. Anglian 
would perhaps be more easily made current. But the speech 
te be named is West-Saxon after all rather than Anglian, 
and Sazron, Anglo-Sazon, are the words in use. They are 
objected to as unhistoric. 

Saxon is not a current name for the language in the old 
speech. It is, however, the name by which the Teutonic 
ravagers of Britain were earliest known to the Romans and 
Britons, and by which they have been known ever since to the 
Celts of Britain. It is found in Latin writings of Britons and 
foreigners ; in Prosper’s Chronicon Imperiale, of the 5th or 
6th century (Duchésne, Rer. Franc. Scriptt. i. 199: Freeman 
i, 507); in Paul Warnefrid of Lombardy of the eighth cen- 
tury (Latham, Pref. Dict., and see below); in Eginhard who 
died in 839 (Vita Karoli, 25; Annals, 808: Freeman, i. 530); 
in Asser, a Welshman in the court of Alfred. Alcuin 
(Ealhwine), a Northumbrian (A. Ὁ. 735-804), in his poem 
De Pontificibus et Sanctis Ecclesiae Eboracensis (Wright, 
B. B. L., 44) speaks of his countrymen in his punning fash- 
10n as 

“© Duritiam propter dicti cognomine Suz.” 

And in the Latin writings of the Anglo-Saxons the same 

use occurs. Beda (Hist. 1000]. i. 14, 22), Athelweard (A. Ὁ. 
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1090), Henry of Huntingdon (A. D. 1154), Florence of Wor- 
cester (died 1118), Roger de Wendover (died 1237), abound 
with it, but mostly in the early period, or where Asser is fol- 
lowed ; the later chronicles repeat the language of the earlier. 
It also occurs in the Anglo-Saxon speech in Alfred’s transla- 
tion of Beda (i. 14, 15; iii. 7); so also in one passage of the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle (A. Ὁ. 605): And swé wearp gefild 
Augustinus witegunge pe he ewad, Gif Wealas nellap sibbe wid 
us, hy sculon αἱ Seaxrend handa forwurpan. Its appearance 
here is explained by Mr. Freeman as a Welsh use; it is per- 
haps simply un ancient one. The country is sometimes called 
Sazonia (Cod. Dipl. i. 28; Beda, Hist. Abb. Wirem, p. 329, 
and elsewhere: Freeman i. 533). The language is often 
called Saronum linguam (Beda, Hist. Eccl. iii. 7), Sazonice, 
Sazonicibus Sermonibus, and the like, in the charters, (Cod. 
Dipl. v. 144, 161, 185, and often,) and Chronicles, from 
Asser’s life of Alfred, through his followers, down to the times 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Robert of Gloucester. See 
Roger de Wendover (A. D. 1237; Flores Historiarun, pp. 
T, 40, 65, 184, 824, and elsewhere). There never has been 
a time from Alfred’s day to this in which Sazon has not been 
familiar to scholars as a name of Alfred’s speech. The word 
Saron was kept familiar to all the ancient people by its con- 
tinual use in their popular speech as a distinctive name in 
speaking of the West-Saxons, East-Saxons, and South-Saxons, 
and though in the books which are preserved, Englise is the 
familiar general name of the tribes, there seems to have been 
felt a defect in it for precise and formal expression. Thus 
when Beda says at the beginning of his history, Aistortam 
gentis Anglorum, &c., Alfred translates it Angel peéde and 
Searum. 

From the same feeling the word Anglo-Saxon probably arose. 
The earliest examples of it yet pointed out are in the Latin 
of foreign writers. Paul Warnefrid (8th Cent.), before men- 
tioned, uses Angli, Angli-Sarones, Saaones Angli, for the inhab- 
itants of England, Vetuli Sazones for the Saxons of the Conti- 
nent (ii. 6; iii. 25; iv. 23; v.30, 32, 33, 87; vi. 15, 28, 37: 
Freeman, i. xxxv). Mr. Freeman also refers to Lambert of 
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Herzfeld (1066), Prudentius of Troyes (Pertz, i. 441, 449, 452; 
see also, 111. 82, 71), Orderic (666 A., 525 B., 722 B: Free- 
man 1. 536). It is frequent in the Latin charters given by 
kings who style themselves Angul-Saxonum rex (* Alfred, Cod. 
Dipl. v.134; Eadward, v. 146, and often ; Atthelstan, v. 187; 
Eadmund, ii. 268 ; Eadred, ii. 304 ; Eadwig, ii. 318 ; Athelred, 
iui. 8340; Cnut., iv. 18). Here also are found Anglo-Saronia 
(vi. 166), Angul-Saronia (v. 169), as names of the country. 
Anglo-Saron in one form or another is also frequent in the 
Latin chroniclers, in Asser, Alfred’s contemporary biographer, 
Florence of Worcester ¢A. 1066), Simeon of Durham (x. 
Scriptt. 137). It is also found in the vulgar tongue: Eadred 
is endowed mid cynedéme Angul-Seaxnd (Cod. Dipl. ii. 304), 
Asthelstan is described as Ongol-Sarné cyning, (Cod. Dipl., 
v. 218), and the same word with its Teutonic genitive comes 
up in the midst of Latin; thus of Eadmund (Cod. Dipl. ii. 
268) ‘qui regimina regnorum Angulsa xni & Νουα] για γᾶ — 
gubernabat ;” of Eadred (same) “sceptra diadematum Angul- 
saxna cum Nordhymbris, ἃ Paganorum cum Brettonibus gu- 
bernabat.” It is not improbable that this word may have been 
used at first as a contraction of Angli et Sazxones, but the forms 
just mentioned suggest a word formed in the common dialect 
in analogy with West-Saxrons, East-Saxons, and South-Sazxons, 
and Old-Saxons. Alfred usts Kald-Seaxan in his Orosius, i. 
1.12. We find in Widukind (i. 8: Freeman, i. 772), a 
mention that certain Saxons settled in Britain, to which he 
adds, “et quia illa insula in angulo quodam maris sita est, 
Angli Saxones usque hodie vocitantur.”? Others probably 
interpreted Anglo-Saxons as the Sarons of England, even in 
the ancient period, and since the revival of the word in 
modern English, it has been commonly taken in that sense. 
Surely there is no historical reason against that ‘“‘ desynony- 
mizing” of the three words English, Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, 
which has actually taken place, applying English to the 
present mixed language, restricting Anglo-Saxon to its 
original sense, the Teutonic people and language of Alfred 
and that part of English derived from them and co-ordinate 
with Anglo-Norman, and leaving Sazon as the general name 
14 
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of Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon. Nor need we fear that stu- 
dents who are grounded in the elements of English, will not 
be naturally led from the study of the Saxon elements to the 
study of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

From a scientific point of view it does not seem to be a 
good time now for special English scholars to discard this old 
set of names. They had better wait a little, till the science 
of language shall adopt some uniform systematic nomencla- 
ture for all languages and dialects. 


IX.—Some Irregular Verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 


Br FRANCIS A. MARCH, 
PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

The oldest form of the past tense in the Teutonic lan- 
guages springs from reduplication, a repetition of the root. 
This was used in the earliest Indo-European speech to express 
completed action. Weakened forms of it in Greek and Latin 
are familiar to all. Similar forms appear in Gothic; but the 
root and the syllable of reduplication gradually contract in 
the Teutonic tongues into one syllable. Thus the root Aald, 
hold, at first repeated as haldhald to denote completed action, 
appears in Gothic as a past λαϊλαϊά, in O. H. German synco- 
pated and weakened as Aialt, in Anglo-Saxon as heold whence 
English held. The past tense of all Anglo-Saxon verbs origi- 
nates from an old reduplication when formed by a mere change 
of vowel. 

Five conjugations distinguished by the different vowels of 
the past tense are produced in this way from the different 
root vowels. 

There are other vowel changes in Anglo-Saxon words which 
are very different from these both in origin and history. 
Vowels are in this language very sensitive to the assimilating 
influence of the letters near them, especially of the letters fol- 
lowing them. We conceive the later sounds in a word while 
speaking the earlier ones. The conception of the coming 
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sound tends to put the organs in position to utter it and we 
make a sound between the two. 

Thus when a root a is followed by ὦ in the next syllable, 
the intermediate 6 appears instead of a; root swar (swear) 
when followed by ὦ in the present gives swerie by umlaut 
instead of swarie. 

Several of the consonants also affect the vowel next them. 
The effort in producing the trills ὦ and 7, and the guttural ἢ, 
causes a sympathetic movement, which produces a parasitic 
vowel sound ; root slah (slay) gives sleahe by breaking. The 
nasals m and » prevent the operation of @ on preceding ὁ 
which would otherwise change it to 6; root nim (take) has 
infinitive nzman where root stic (stick) has stecan. 

In the last Anglo-Saxon grammar from Germany, that of 
J. Loth, all these euphonic changes are ranked of the same 
value in establishing conjugation, as those which spring from 
reduplication. In this way the number of conjugations is run 
up to twenty-five, and the verb system is torn in shreds. 

These euphonic changes have also obscured the conjugation 
of some of the weak verbs. This modern conjugation forms 
the past tense by composition with dide (did). Verbs of this 
class are derivatives in -2a, and in many words the: of the 
stem works umlaut in the present, while in the compounded 
past the root vowel remains unaltered, or is affected by some 
consonant assimilation or breaking. Thus root ¢al (tell) has 
the present ¢elze, telle, but the past tealde, where the root a 
instead of t-umlaut, has breaking by 1. So selle (sell), past 
sealde, and a dozen other verbs. Exactly similar is the origin 
of sécie, séce (seek), sdhte (sought) from root 866, and other like 
forms, except that here there are consonant changes as well 
as umlaut; séc-de changed to sécte because the surd ὁ assimi- 
lates the sonant d; then sécte changes to aéhie, since when 
two mutes come together, one of them often becomes continu- 
ous for more easy utterance. The variation of the vowel in 
these words is thus seen to be a superficial matter, and 
compared with the old reduplicate changes it is quite modern 
and restricted in its range. It is not found in the Gothic. 

The two classes of verbs just described, those with root a 
before J, and root ὃ before ὁ have been long understood. Dr. 
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Morris in his “ Historical Outlines of English Accidence”’ in- 
serts indeed a note in which he speaks of the explanation as 
just made by Mr. Sweet in the Academy ; which might mislead 
his readers to suppose it was there made for the first time. 

But this process had before the publication of the writer’s 
grammar been restricted by grammarians to these classes. 
Heyne (Kurze Grammatik, 2te Aufl. 1870, S. 205) says: 
Riickumlaut affects only the a and 6 of verbs whose stem ends 
in double J or ec. So Helfenstein (Comparative Grammar, p. 
483), Koch (i. §§ 42, 50), and others, after Grimm. 

There are however three other classes of stems in which a 
similar process has gone on. 

1. Roots in a before double g, written cg: as lecgan (lay), 
past laegde (laid) ; secgan (say), past segde (said). Here 
lecgan is for legian, and the a of the past has its regular shift- 
ing or flattening to @. 

2. Roots in a before a nasal ne, ng: as brengan (bring), 
past brohte; thencan (think), past thohte, where the consonant 
changes are similar to those explained under séhte above. 

3. Roots in « whose umlaut is y: as bycgan (buy), past 
bohte ; hycgan (mind), past hogde; pyncan (seem), past puhte ; 
wyrcan (work), past worhte, where the o of the past is an 
effect of the A, as appears from the Gothic breaking au in 
these forms. 

Dr. Morris follows the German authorities in classing these 
among anomalous verbs. Helfenstein also makes them 
anomalous, but strangely enough classes most of them with 
“* praeterito-praesentia,’ because, he says, they take both the 
ablaut of the strong and the preterite suffix of the weak conju- 
gation. 

It is not strange that comparative grammars like Grimm’s 
and Heyne’s, should have these verbs among the avomalous. 
They are peculiar in the Gothic, where the dropping of the 
stem vowel, and the assimilation of consonants does not, occur 
in other weak verbs ; but in Anglo-Saxon these changes are 
regular, and the umlaut, which is not found in Gothic, 
constitutes their peculiarity and should not embarrass their 
classification. 


X.— Notes on Forty Versions of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Algonkin Languages.* 


By J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 


In offering as a contribution to the comparative grammar 
of Algonkin languages some desultory notes on versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer, I do not overlook two considerations that 
affect the value of any results to which collation and analysis 
of these versions may lead: first, the probability that few of 
the translators had a competent knowledge of the languages 
into which, respectively, their translations were made; and 
secondly, a certainty that the true meaning of this prayer, in 
its several petitions, cannot be conveyed to any savage tribe 
by mere translation, and consequently that the best version is 
not likely to be that which is most literal. Scarcely a word 
—not more than three or four, certainly, —in the English 
version can be literally translated into any Algonkin language 
without injury to the sense of the clause in which it occurs. 
Some words represent ideas which are foreign to the Indian 
mind. Others have become to all who, in any tongue, have 
made this prayer their own, mere vocal symbols, whose sig- 
nificance does not inhere in the letter. The words father, 
heaven, kingdom, earth, bread, debts, trespasses, temptation, 
have, to a Christian, other than their literal or primary 
meanings. For hallowing and forgiving, the untaught savage 
had neither words nor conceptions. 

The versions here brought together cover a period of nearly 
two and a half centuries — between the Montagnais of Father 
Massé (printed in 1682) and the latest revision of the Chip- 
peway New Testament. They are the work of missionaries 
of various nations and languages — French, English, Swedish, 
German,—and were made, not directly from the Greek, but 
each from that European version which was most familiar to 
the translator. And each translator has adopted a phonetic 
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# Presented at the New Haven session, July, 1871, and subsequently revised 
and extended. 
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system of his own — to which we are too often left without a 
sufficient key. Some have been satisfied with giving a very 
free translation or paraphrase. ᾿ Others have aimed at literal 
exactness. Hence, the difference between two versions does 
not necessarily indicate a corresponding difference between 
the dialects in which they are made. Two versions in the 
same dialect even, by different translators, may have scarcely 
a word or a grammatical form in common, and yet both may 
be equally good, or bad. Illustrations of this may be found in 
the notes, by comparing the re-translations of any one peti- 
tion in several versions. As regards some particular words 
— those for which the Indian languages furnish no satisfactory 
equivalents——-a few examples will show how much of the 
difference of versions belongs to the translators and not to 
the dialects : 

There is no verb ‘ to be’ in Algonkin languages, and no re- 
lative pronoun. ‘Qui es’ or ‘who art’ cannot be exactly 
translated into any of these languages. Eliot, following the 
Greck, omits the verb in the invocation, and puts ‘‘ Our father 
in heaven” (vers. 10). Others are divided in their preference 
for one or the other of two verbs (both of which are, I believe, 
to be found in every Algonkin dialect) meaning, respectively, 
‘to sit” — hence, ‘to remain,’— and ‘ to be in (this or that) 
place ’ — hence, ‘to dwell.’ To the former belong Micm. ebin 
(v. 1), Del. ?’dppin, eptan (vv. 16,17), Cree epian (v. 19), 
Alg., Chip. and Ott. epian, ebitan (vv. 28, 24, 28), Potaw. 
ebiyin (v. 31) &c.; to the latter, Abnaki éhine, avian, ayan, 
eion (vv. 6, T, 8, 9), Moh. oteon (v.18), Cree eyayan (vv. 18, 
20b), Chip. ayahyan, eatun (vv. 26, 27), &c. 

‘In heaven ”’ is variously reudered —‘ in the sky,’ ‘in the 
place of light, ‘on high,’ ‘beyond the clouds,’ etc. — by 
words any one of which (divested of its locative inflection) 
would have been as readily understood, in its natural sense, 
by Algonkins of other dialects as by those for whom Chris- 
tian teachers gave it a secondary and special meaning. 

Bread was.not the staff of life to an Indian, and his little 
corn-cake, baked in hot ashes, was perhaps about the last 
thing he would remember to pray for. So, on “ daily bread,” 
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translators were left to a large discretion. The diversity of 
judgment manifested in the selection of a corresponding In- 
dian word is noticeable. Ehot (in Matt. vi. 11) has ‘ our 
eatings’ or ‘ victuals’ —avoiding a literal translation of 
‘bread’: and so, in the earlicst Montagnais version (21) of 
Massé,— about which another Jesuit father, Paul Le Jeune, 
in the Relation for 1635, has a story: a Montagnais disciple 
being questioned as to his religious life, professed to have 
“ always remembered the best of the prayers which had been 
taught him” by the missionaries; ‘I asked this savage,”’ says 
Le Jeune, ‘“‘ what prayer this was, that he preferred to all 
others ὃ ‘ Thou hast told us many things,’ he replied, ‘ but the 
petition which seemed to me best of all is: Mirinan oukachi- 
gakhi nimitchiminan, give us to-day our victuals, give us some- 
thing to eat: voild une excellente oraison!’ said he.” “I 
was not surprised,’ remarks the good father: “he who has 
been in no other school than that of the fiesh knows not 
how to speak the language of the spirit.’’* 

The root of ni-mitchi-minan — that of the primary verb ‘to 
eat’—is found in the Quiripi version (15), Montagnais 
(v. 22), Chippeway (vv. 24, 27), Illinois (v. 87), and 
Potawatomi (v. 81). In Luke xi. 8, Eliot has petukqunneg, 
the common name for an Indian cake, meaning literally 
‘something rounded’; and with this correspond the Conn. 
versions (11,12), Mohegan tquogh (v.18), Shawano tukwhah 
(v. 85), tuckwhana (v. 88), and tockquanimi (84). The 
Abnaki versions (6-9) have ‘baked corn’; the Delaware 
(16, 17) ‘pone’ or ‘Indian bread’ — literally, ‘ something 
baked’; one of the modern Cree versions (Archdeacon 
. Hunter’s, 20b) substitutes ‘what we may live on,’ ‘ what 
sustains life’; the Algonkin of Canada (23), Cree (18, 19, 
20), Chippeway of Belcourt and Jones (25, 26), Ottawa of 
Baraga (28), Menomini of Bonduel (82), have dialectic forms 
of a name by which the northern Algonkins distinguished a 
wheat loaf of the European fashion—as ‘something from 
which pieces are to be cut off,’ that is, ‘to he cut in slices,’ 
not broken like the corn cake: Chip. pakwéjigan; and pak- 
wéjiganimin ‘ loaf-bread corn,’ i. 6. wheat. 
Πα Relation de la Nouvelle France en Uunnée 1685, p. 17. 
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Of the versions here brought together, two are printed for 
the first time — Mayhew’s Connecticut (Mohegan), from his 
own MS., and the Kennebec Abnaki (v. 9) from ἃ copy made 
by some missionary from Rasles’s or an earlier original. 
Peirson’s Quiripi version (15) was printed in 1658, but it 
may be regarded as unpublished, since no more than two 
copies of the volume which contains it are known to be extant, 
and only one of these is on this side of the Atlantic.* The 
Montagnais of Father Massé (21) is from Champlain’s Voy- 
ages in the edition of 1632— to be found in few American 
libraries ; and the later Montagnais of La Brosse (22) is from 
a volume of which I have not been able to trace more than 
three or four copies. Of the remaining versions the greater 
number are from books printed by missionaries or for mission 
use, which seldom find their way to public libraries or come 
within reach of private collectors. 

I have been at some pains to ensure accuracy of text, but 
some errors of former impressions have doubtless escaped cor- 
rection or notice, and in one or two instances, where the ver- 
sion was hopelessly bad and it was not possible to distinguish 
the mistakes of the printer from those of the translator, I have 
chosen to leave the text as I found it, merely calling attention 
to its general inaccuracy. I have found few versions of 
of this prayer, not printed at a mission press or under the eye 
of the translator, which were free from typographical errors. 
Even in that great philological museum, the Mithridates of 
Adelung and Vater, the Algonkin specimens are by no means 
well preserved. Some six or seven errors appear in the re- 
print of one Shawano version (38) and the division of its last 
three clauses is mistaken, the sixth and seventh petitions 
being joined as one, and a new seventh borrowed from the first 
words of the doxology. In the copy of Edwards’s Mohegan 
(13), taken at second hand from the American Museum, are 
eight errors; six, at least, in the Massachusetts of Eliot, 
and in Zeisberger’s Delaware (from Loskiel) four, besides an 
important omission of two words in the last clause. 
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* In the library of Mr. James Lenox, New York. The other copy is in the 
British Museum. 
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In many of these versions, perhaps in nearly all of them, 
mistakes may be found for which neither printers nor 
editors are responsible. The translations are of unequal merit. 
There is a wide difference between Massé’s Montagnais ver- 
sion of 1632 and the last revision of the Nipissing-Algonkin 
version of the mission at Kanachtageng. The latter, with a 
few others, in dialects which have been studied by generation 
after generation of missionaries for a century or two, and with 
the assistance of educated natives, may be regarded as 
nearly perfect. But the greater number were first essays at 
translation into languages which the translators did not yet 
well understand. That they did not always succeed in giving 
the precise meaning at which they aimed, or that the rules of 
Indian grammar were often violated, is not. to be wondered at. 
On the contrary, it is surprising, the difficulties of the task 
considered, that so much has, on the whole, been so well done. 
Absolute mastery of an Indian tongue is, for one to whom it 
is not vernacular, the work of a life-time. ‘ Neither have I yet 
fully beat it out,’’——Joln Eliot confessed, after twenty-five 
years’ study of the mystery of Algonkin verbs. “118 ont une 
richesse 81 importune qu’elle me jette quasi dans la créance 
que je seray pauvre toute ma vie en leur langue,” — wrote 
Father Paul Le Jeune from Canada in 1634: * Je jargonne 
néantmoins, et ἃ force de crier je me fais entendre.” And 
the first missionaries all ‘jargonned’ long before they learned 
to speak or write correctly any Indian language. Under 
what disadvantages their studies were prosecuted need not be 
pointed out. They had no competent interpreters, and the 
Indians, generally, were not “apt to teach.” ‘I must ask 
twenty questions to learn the meaning of one word,” says Le 
Jeune, “so little inclined is my teacher to give instruction, 
and at every new difficulty I encounter, I must give him a 
piece of tobacco, to gain his attention.”” And sometimes the 
teacher was mischievous and played cruel tricks at the expense 
of his spiritual guides — as one of the pioneers in Canadian 
missions* sadly, yet not without a touch of humor, relates: 
“ These savages have no settled religion and no words or forms 
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* Biard’s Relation dela Nouvelle France (1611). 
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of speech suited to religious expression: ‘holy, blessed, 
angel, grace, mystery, sacrament, temptation, faith, law, gov- 
ernment,’ etc. — what resource have you in a language which 
is destitute of all such words, or how can you do without them ? 
O Dieu, que nous devisons d nostre aise en France! ... . And 
the savages often make sport of us instead of teaching 
us, and sometimes they give us indecent phrases ( paroles dés- 
honnétes) which we innocently go on preaching as the beauti- 
ful words of the gospel. God knows who have been the 
instigators of such sacrilege as this!’’ And yet the interpre- 
ter may have been guiltless and have fallen on the “ paroles 
déshonnétes”’ while doing his best to translate words he did 
not understand into a language which had no forms of speech 
to express their meaning. Such mistakes are familiar to the 
experience of almost every missionary. When the Jesuits 
established, in 1845, the mission of St. Ignatius among the 
Selish Kaluspels and Pend d’Oreilles on Clark River, they 
found these Indians ‘“ utterly ignorant of spiritual things ; 
they had no idea of a future State, or of a Great Spirit, neither 
had they any idea of a soul.... In the beginning the priests 
were obliged to depend upon the imperfect translations of 
half breed interpreters. The word ‘soul’ was singularly 
translated to the Indians by telling them that they had a gut 
which never rotted, and that this was their living principle or 
soul,’”’* 


Some of the ancient versions, though generally less accu- 
rate than those which are more recent, have an incidental 
value in the evidence they give of the constancy of Indian 
dialects — a subject to which I must here only briefly allude. 
Similar testimony is borne by every old vocabulary, by geo- 
graphical and local names which come to us from the six- 
teenth century, by all that early missionaries tell us of the 
peculiarities of Algonkin dialects, and by such specimens of 
these dialects as can be gleaned from the annual Relations 
of the Jesuits and from the narratives of discoverers and ex- 
plorers of New France. Not that these languages more than 


* Gov. Stevens’s Report on the Indians of Washington Territory, in the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1854. (p. 420.) 
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others have been exempt from the operation of the law of 
decay and growth. In the course of two or three centuries 
some changes have doubtless been wrought in Algonkin 
forms of inflection and transition, old words have been 
dropped and new syntheses framed. In the frequent migra- 
tions of tribes, in the isolation of clans, by the gathering of 
remnants of nations in new communities, and as a result of 
long subjection to foreign influence, local dialects may have 
sprung up. But that changes by dialectic growth and pho- 
netic decay have been more rapid or more extensive in North 
American than in European languages, I find no good reason 
for asserting. 


The order in which the following versions are arranged is 
nearly the same that Mr. Gallatin adopted in his Introduc- 
tion to Hale’s Vocabularies. I have placed by themselves 
the dialects which have been called “ Delaware’ — one of 
which, at least, seems to have closer affinity with languages 
of the interior than with those of the Atlantic scaboard. 
There is less difference between the dialects of New England 
and the Powhatan of Virginia, than between either of these 
and the ““ Lenni-Lenape”’ of Zeisberger. 


EASTERN. 


1. Micmac (Gaspesian), New Brunswick. 

2... - “Ἔ Cape Breton ? 

a. Ὁ Nova Scotia. 

4, Milicite (Etchemin), St. John’s River. 
5. - Nova Scotia. 

6. Abnaki, Passamaquoddy, 

. 66 66 

8. ‘¢ —- Penobscot, 

9. ‘¢— Canniba, St. Francis. 

10. Massachusetts. 

11. Connecticut, Niantic ? 

12. “ Pequot-Mohegan ὃ 

18. Mohegan, Housatonic, Stockbridge. . 

(ἐ 


66 (( 


15. Quiripi, near New Haven, Conn. 
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DELAWARE. 

16. Renapi, of New Sweden, Delaware Bay and River. 
17. Lenni Lenape, Northern Pennsylvania. 

NORTHERN. 
18. Cree or Knisteno, Red River. 
19. es Saskatchewun. 
20(a,b,c), “ Red River and Northern. 
21. Montagnais, Quebec, 1632. 
22. “ Saguenay, 1767. 


LAKE REGION. 
23. Nipissing-Algonkin, - Lake of the Two Mountains. 


24. Chippeway, South of Lake Superior. 

25. a Northern, 

26. se Missisauga, 

27. “ South of Lake Superior. 

28. Ottawa, East Shore of Lake Michigan. 

29. a Indian Territory. 

30. Potawatomi, St. Joseph’s River. 

31. af Council Bluffs, Mo. 

32. Menomoni, Wolf River, Wisconsin. 
SOUTH WESTERN. 

33. Shawano, Miami River ? 

834. 66 : 66 

35. Ξ Indian Territory. 

86. Illinois, Peouaria, Northern Illinois. 

81. = ἵ Indian Territory. 


NORTH WESTERN. 
38. Sitsika or Blackfeet. 


The authorities on which I have chiefly relied are indicated 
in the notes on the several versions. To one or. another of 
the following works, references will be found on almost every 
page: Eliot’s translation of the Bible in the Massachusetts dia- 
lect, in the edition of 1685 (El.), and his “ Indian Grammar 
Begun,” 1666 (El. Gr.); Roger Williams’s ‘ Key into the 
Language of America” (R. W.) in the dialect of Narragan- 
set, which does not much differ from that of Massachusetts ; 
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Edwards’s ‘“ Observations on the Language of the Muhlhcka- 
neew Indians” of Stockbridge, Mass., first printed in 1788 
(Edw.); Maillard’s “ Grammaire Mikmaque ” (M.); Rasles’ 
“Dictionary of the [Canniba dialect of the} Abnaki Lan- 
guage,” edited by J. Pickering (Rasles, or R.); Baraga’s 
“Otchipwe Dictionary” (Bar.) and “ Otchipwe Grammar ” 
(Bar. Gr.), and the American Bible Society’s last revision of 
the “« Ojibwa Testament’; Howse’s Cree Grammar (Howse) ; 
“Etudes Philologiques sur quelques Langues Sauvages de 
PAmérique, par N. O., ancien missionaire,”” Montreal, 1866, 
and the “Jugement Erroné de M. Ernest Renan sur les 
Langues Sauvages,” by the same author—a learned Sulpi- 
tian, lately of the mission of the Lake of the Two Mountains, 
near Montreal, whose valuable contributions to the knowledge 
of North American languages I have ventured to cite by 
a name (Cuoq) which does not appear on their title-pages. 


1, MICMAC. 


- From Mithridates, Th. III. Abth. 8, p. 401, where it was printed from a MS. 
letter of Veyssidre de La Croze, to H. Bartsch of Kénigsberg, written between 1717 
pean te The ἃ stands for Germ. u long (the ὃ of the Jesuit missionaries and 
ο of Eliot). 


Uchiek waiok ebin: 
. Kehijiirek kech kermirek ignemiiek. 
. Ooiok evidadeziben ignemiiek. 
. Chaktitirideziben ignemiiek telamokchitich oaiok ekkik 
chaktachkik. 
. Kichkii nir Gnan echimiiek ndo echimideziben markodem- 
_ ideziben. | 
. Uinsoudi mu ktigariti telamok tinsoudi dniigik ninen mu 
ktigariock. 
. Mi to tentationka pemiedeziben ignemiiek. 
Ἰ. Mertich kechinogtiambil iinchigil tiaktuiek. 
Telek eta Jesiis. 
As translated: 


“‘Omnium-rerum-creator in celis habitans: 1 Te-amare et honorare da-nobis ; 
2In-celum ut-eamus da-nobis. *Ut tibi-simus-obedientes da-nobis quemadmo- 


oO on pe Co bo μὲ 


* Mithridates, Th. i. (Anhang) p. 667. Ina letter from Bayer to La Croze, in 
1719 (for knowledge of which I am indcbted to Professor Abbot of Harvard) 
this version ‘‘Gaspesianorum seu Crucioctonum” is referred to, as already 
known to J. L. Frisch, by whom it may have been communicated to La Croze. 
Thesaurus Epistol, Lacrozianus, vol. i., p. 44. 
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dum in-ccelis tibi obedientia-prestatur. * Hodie nostram escam da-nobis-mandu- 
candam tunc habentes-ad-manducandam manducabimus. 5 Peccatorum non re- 
corderis sicut peccatorum in-nos hominum non recordamur. ὅ (Ut) non in 
tentationem intremus da-nobis, 7 potius malas cogitationes procul-a-nobis repelle. 
Sit ita, v-Jesu.” 

After large allowance for errors of transcription and the 
press (compare iatok, ootok, oaiok,—three forms of the same 
word, for “in celis”’), itis evident that the translator’s 
knowledge of the Micmac language was very slight. Of the 
inflections or transitions of verbs he seems to have known 
nothing. Maillard’s paradigms* enable us to point ont and 
correct some of the more obvious errors of this version. 
Ignemiiek, which stands in the 1st, 2d, and 3d petitions, for 
‘da nobis,” is in the wndicative present, 2d~1st person, and 
means ‘thou givest me,’ or ‘you give us,’—and the form 
requires an inanimate object in the singular. It is from the 
verb ignemwmey I give (M. 56). For “da nobis,” the proper 
form is ignemiin. -Evidadeziben (a misprint for erida-or 
elida- from eliey ‘I go,’ M. 91), chaktirideziben (from chaktem 
‘I obey,’ M. 57), echimideziben from echemmey ‘1 give to eat,’ 
M. 93), markodemideziben (from malkodem ‘I eat it,’ M. 62), 
and pemiedeziben (from pemamley ‘I conduct,’ M. 56), have 
the termination (-kcheben, M.) which belongs to the 2d pers. 
pl. of the conditional preterit. chimiiek, in the 4th peti- 
tion, and téaktiiek, in the Tth, are in the indicative, and 
signify, respectively, ‘ thou givest us to eat’ and ‘thou cast- 
est out’ (from tewmaxtweyf “je jette dehors,’ M. 93) —not 
‘give thou to us’ and ‘cast out from us.’ Azchki (4th pet.) 
means ‘ dies,’ not ‘hodie’; the adverbial form is kichkik ‘ on 
a day’, 1. 6. to-day (ΜΝ. 28). 

Uchiek (in the Latin translation, “ omnium rerum creator’) 
has the transition-form of 2d sing.~Ist pl., from the root ich 
(Mass. wutche, wtchi, Abn. wtsi, Chip. ondjt) ‘from, by, out 
of. From this root come the name for ‘father’ and the 


* Grammaire de la langue Mikmaque, par l'abbé Maillard, redigée par J. M. Bel- 
lenger. (J.G. Shea, New York, 1864.) 
* t Maillard uses the italic ἢ (for which I substitute x) as “ rather a sign of strong 
aspiration than a letter,” and says, “our aspirated h might be substituted for it.” 
Father Demilier (Ann. de la Propagation, viii. 197) observes that the Micmac lan- 
guage has an agreeable sound “ though almost wholly made up of gutturals.” 
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primary verbs signifying ‘ to proceed from, or out of,’ ‘ to have 
as a cause or origin,’ and, actively, ‘to cause, originate,’ ‘ to 
from,’ ‘ to father’ (Mass. noh wutchu .... nish wame “ of him 
are all things,”’ Rom. xi. 36; Abn. kia οὐδὲ “ tu es cause que; 
c’est ἃ cause de toi’’): wehiek means ‘thou art the cause of 
us,’ ‘ thou from-est us,’ the form being that of the indicative 
—not of the conditional ‘thou who art’ or ‘thou as,’ &c. 
This invocation, literally translated, is: ‘Thou art the cause 
of us, in brightness thou who sittest.’ 

-4, Niriinan ‘our provision,’ what we provide (or receive) 
for food. In version 2a we have the same word with the 
termination of the possessive, nilinem, and in v. 2b the inan. 
plural, nilunal. 5. Uinsoudi is in the singular: its plural 
appears in version 2, as winsudil: the root wn signifies, pri- 
marily, ‘ unclean,’ ‘impure,’ and in composition often, ‘ bad,’ 
‘disagreeable’: winiei " je suis souillé,’ wini keguinammet ‘j’in- 
struis mal’ (Maill.): comp. Chip. winia ‘I defile, make un- 
clean,’ winist ‘he is dirty, impure’ (Bar.). Dniigik ninen 
cannot mean “in nos hominum”’: perhaps we should read 
ln@aigik ninen: ninen is the excl. plural of nil ‘T me,’ and 
πω ‘man’ makes l’nwkik in the plural preterit. 6. Tenta- 
tionka is evidently transferred from the French or Latin, re- 
ceiving here the postposition of the locative. 

Telek from téli ‘so’ (déli, déleg ‘it is so,’ Maill. 26): eta 
‘thus, so,’ unless it stands here for the 3d sing. future (:dal, 
M.) of edek ‘it is,’ 1. ὁ. is 80. 


-2(a). MICMAC. 


Rev. C. Kauder, R. C. missionary, 1861 (accompanying ‘ Micmac or Kccol- 
let Hieroglyphics,” Historical Magazine, vol. v., p. 289). The vowels as in Ger- 
man: w for @ or ἢ. 


Nutschinen wasok ebin: 

. Tschiptuk deluisin mekidedemek ; 

. Wasok n’telidanen tschiptuk igenemuiek ula nemulek ule- 
dessenen ; 

. Nadel wasok eikik deli-skedask, tschiptuk elp ninen deli 
-skedulek magamikek eimek. 

. Delamugubenikel essemiekel apseh nigetsch kiskuk dela- 
muktetsch penegunemuin nilunal ; 


1 μὰ 


"Ὁ 9 
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5. Deli-abisiktaksik wegaiuinamedenik, elp kil Nikskam deli 
-abisiktuin elueultiek ; 
6. Melkenin metsch winsudil mu k’tigalinen, 
7. Kesinukwamkel winschikel kokwel tuachtuin. 
N’deliatsch. 


2(b). MICMAC. 


The same version, in a different phonetic notation, from Vetromile’s Jndéan 
Good Book,* p. 225. Also printed, with an interlinear English translation — 
which is full of errors—in Vetromile’s The Abnakis and their History (New 
York, 1866), p. 48. W and oo stand for ἃ (09); & (italic) for Germ. ch; 7) and 
ch, for s of the preceding version. 


Nuschinen wajok ebin : 

1. Tchiptook delwigin meguidédemek ; 

2. Wajok n’telidanen tchiptook ignemwiek, ula nemiulek ule- 
déchinen ; 

ὃ. Natél wajok deli chkedulk, tchiptook deli chtedulek maka- 
miguek eimek ; 

4. Delamikubeniguel echimiéguel, apch neguéch kichkook 
delamuktech penegunnemwin nilinem ; 

5. Deli abikchiktakachik wégaiwinametnik, elkpil [elk kel] 
deli abikchiktwin elwéultiek ; 

6. Melkenin mech winnchudil mu k’tygalinen ; 

7. Keginukamkel winnchiguol twaktwin. 

N’delietch. 


As translated in the Historical Magazine : 


“Our-Father light thou-art-sitting: 1 May as-those-artnamed honored. 
2Heaven that-we-go may us-give there we-see-thee we-will-he-happy. ὃ There 
[in]-heaven they-are as-they-obey-thes may also we so-we-ob-y-thee, [on]- 
carth we-are. * The-same-food us-thou-hast-given again now to-day the-same- 
food to us let-come for-our-nourishment. © As-we-pardon who-have-been-angry- 
with-us, also thou Great-Spirit thou-us-pardon sinners. 5 Us-strengthen never- 
again bad-things not we-are-brought. ἴ Evils bad of-every-kind remove-from-us. 
That is true.” 


Vetromile’s Translation : 


‘“‘Our-Father in-heaven seated. 1 May thy-name be-respected. ?In-heaven to- 
us may grant thee to-sce in-staying. ® There in-heaven as thou-art-obeved may 
so-be-obeyed on-earth where-weare. ‘* As-thou-hast given-it-to-us in-the-same- 
manner also now to-day give-it our-nourishment to-us. 5[As-] we-forgive-them 
who-have-offended-us so thou O-God forgive our-faults. © Hold-us-strong by-the- 
hand not to-fall. 7 Keep-far-from-ns sufferings, evils. Amen,” 


Nuschinen (n’wschinen, M.) ‘our father’; from wtch, with 
1st pl. pronominal affixes. Wajok (wasok in vers. 2a) means 
‘where brightness, or light, is,’ ‘in the light’: wajokwek 





—— 





* Alnambay Uli Awikhigan. Indian Good Book, made by Eugene Vetromile, S. 
J., Indian Patriarch, &c. (3d edition, New York, 1858.) 
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‘light,’ ‘ wajokomi ‘I am light’ (M.). Comp. Abn. masoé 
‘the sun shines,’ wasséghen ‘it is clear, with wasaghéto 
“vacué,” wasagaioi “ inaniter, vide”’ (Rasles): Chip. wdssa 
‘ far off, very distant,’ and wdsséia ‘light,’ ‘it islight.? From 
the same root, probably, come waskutsh in the Montagnais 
version (22), a@sequamuk in the Quiripi, and the Delaware 
awossagame. Ebin (2d pers. sing. cond. pres. of abz) ‘thou 
who sittest’ or ‘ remainest at rest’: Mass. dpean (“ thou that 
sittest,” El. in Jer. xxii. 2), Del. epian, Alg. & Cree epian. 
Maillard wrote wajok eimeligel for “ qui est au ciel,” the verb 
being formed from etm “je suis’? — more correctly, ‘j’y 
suis, ‘I am in or at’ a place named. 

1. ‘*May thy-naming be remembered,’ ‘ found-in-mind.’ 
Delwigin ‘ as thou art called’ or ‘ thy so-calling’; delwigit ‘as 
he is called,’ ‘his name’ (Vetrom. 501, 385). Mekidédemek 
is from mekidedem (miguidedem, V. 401) ‘I remember,’ liter- 
ally, ‘find in mind,’ Chip. mikwendam, Abn. mi’kaitéha*- 
damen. The form, in -mek, is that which Maillard gives as 
the infinitive present. The same word is used in a Micmac 
Te Deum, given by Vetromile, where k’maldemek pegili 
meguidédemek stands for ‘ thy-blood most precious’ (p. 500). 

2. Vetromile’s translation is all wrong here; the other 
is nearly correct. NV’teliddnen is from eliey ‘1 go,’ 1st pl. 
pres. subjunctive, or infinitive future: ula (wla, M.) is a 
demonstrative adverb, ‘ there, in that place’: nemalek, the so- 
called participle of the verb nemik ‘I see’ (an animate 
object), means ‘we having seen thee’ or ‘we when seeing 
thee.’ ‘To-heaven that-we-go mayest thou-grant-us, where 
we-seeing-thee we-will-be-happy.’ 

3. Natel (natail, Howse*) ‘ yonder,’ ‘in that place.’ Vetro- 
mile omits evkik ‘ they [who] are’ and elp ninen ‘so also we.’ 
Eikik is 1st plural and etmek 1st plur. of evm ‘I am there.’ 
Deli, an adverb meaning ‘ such as,’ ‘ so,’ is a common prefix: 
as in delwigin ‘thy so-naming,’ in the final n'delcatsch ‘I so 
wish,’ and six times before verbs in the 3d, 4th, and 5th peti- 
tions. Chyedulk, chyedulek, are from chaktem (with anim. 


* Vocabulary of “ Language of the New Brunswick Indians,” in Proceedings of 
the Philological Society, vol. iv. (1850), pp. 1U4—112. 
16 
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Obj. chaktol) ‘I obey’ (M. 57); comp. nemiulek, above. 
Makamiguem ‘the earth,’ maxamiguek ‘on the earth,’ is com- 
pounded of ma (maa, Maill. 31) " all together,’ ‘the whole,’ 
and the generic -kamigé ‘place’: comp. Abn. ketakamigm 
‘main land,’ literally, ‘ greatest place.’ 


4. Neither translation is correct. In fact, the Micmac is 
untranslatable. What it was intended to mean is this: ‘ As 
we-have-eaten-that which-thou-givest-us-to-eat, again now to- 
day so-let-us-eat [bread ?] to-nourish-us.’ Dela-madkubeniguel 
and dela-muktech, are forms of deli-malkwdem ‘I so eat’ 
(Maill. 62): comp. markodem-ideziben, in vers. 1: -ben is the 
characteristic of the preterit ; -οἱ final requires an inanimate 
object. Echemiéguel (from echemmey ‘I give to eat’) is the 
object of the preceding verb: see Maillard (94), ‘* Du verbe 
regime, alors un des verbes devient nominatif et l’autre ac- 
cusatif,”’ each receiving change of form. Penegunemuin is of 
uncertain origin, but seems to be derived from a word some- 
times used for ‘ bread,’ —- peneguik, and in the Micmac cate- 
chism, as printed by Vetromile (Good Book, 391, 398), pene- 
guik-took ‘of bread’; though pibenakan ‘ bread’ is more com- 
mon (M. 89, V. 393). Nelunal is not the plural of the pro- 
noun ‘ to us,’ but a plural noun-inanimate, or verbal, meaning 
‘our provisions,’ ‘supply of food’: comp. mriinan “ nostram 
escam”’ (vers. 1), nilwnén (v. 3). 

5. Abikchikt-ayachtk and -win, from abikehiktwey “1 par- 
don,’ literally, ‘I completely wipe away, blot out, efface.’ 
The prefix, abi, is intensive. The root kchik, ksik, appears in 
Mass. chiskham ‘he sweeps,’ ‘wipes,’ Del. tschiskham, id., 
Chip. gdssig-ade ‘it is blotted out, pardoned,’ and tchigataige 
‘he sweeps.’ lp ‘moreover, also’; kil ‘thou’ (not elk 
kel; nor elpkil, in one word, as in Vetr. 225). Mikskam 
(nizkam, V.), introduced in vers. 2, is a word which the mis- 
sionaries understood to mean ‘spirit’ and appropriated as a 
name for God*: Kehi Nizkam ‘ Great Spirit,’ Wegi-Uli-Nizx- 
kam ‘from Good Spirit’ or ‘Good Spirit proceeding from,’ 
for the third person of the Trinity (Vetr. 365, 366): Abn. 


* Biard says Niscaminou was a name of the Sun, which the Indians of Acadie 
regarded as a god.—Relation (1616), p. 20. 
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niwésko ‘spirit,’ ketsi-nioesko ‘the Great Spirit’ (Rasles). 
Maillard uses Aijolk (‘the Creator ’) for ‘ God.’ 

6. Melkenin ‘strengthen us,’ ‘make us firm’; from root 
melki ‘hard, strong, firm’ (Abn. merké, Mass. menukkz), 
melket ‘I am firm, hard’; melkalwey ‘I strengthen, make 
secure’ (M. 20, 87). Metsch, mech, ‘more, ‘again.’ Win- 
sudil (winnchudil V.) inan. pl. of Winswdi; see vers. 1: 
Vetromile’s translation, “ by the hand,” is a strange mistake. 
Mu Ktigalinen, from ygate ‘je heurte’ (Maill. 47), for the 
negative form of the subj. pres. 1st plur., but the sign of 
the inclusive plural, &’ty-, is improperly used for n’ty- (nous 
autres). 

7. The two English translations disagree—and Vetro- 
mile’s is wrong —in every word: comp. vers. 1. Winchi- 
guel kokwel (the plural of kokwe: ‘something) ’ means ‘ bad 
things’; tuachtuin, or twaktwin as in vers. 1, from tewxtovey 
“je jette dehors” (M. 93), means ‘cast out from us’; 
keginuyamkel (kechinogiambil “ male cogitationes,” vers. 1) 
is less clear. | 

ΔΝ’ deliatsch ‘ be it so’; see, above, pet. 3, del. 


8. MICMAC. 


From The Gospel according to Saint Matthew, printed for the use of the Mic- 
mac Mission by the British and Foreign Bible Society (Charlottetown, 1853). 
Transliterated from the “ phonetic alphabet ” used in that version.* 

Noochinén tan wasok eyumun : 

. Sabewadisich ukwisonumu. 

. Uktéligewitewoodim choogooidch. 

. Ukoolidedakunum tuliach makumigtk stugech téliak 

wasogu. 

. Tesigiskugewe niloonén Kiskok igunumooin. 

Ak tuli-abiksiktumooin n’tétidimkeweuminulu, stugech 
ninén téli-abiksiktakujik tanik t&too-inimujik. 

Ak mo uliguldakunin asimtimkeweiktux ; 

. Kadoo otalkalin winsoodiktogu. 

. Mudu kil wediligimin @ligewagi, ak mulgigunodi, ak 

ukpumidélscodi, yipchou. Amen. a 


* Pronounce: α as in alms; 4asinam; eas a in age; ὅ asin edge; i asein 
eat; i as in st; 0 88 in open; as oo in food; u as in up (the neutral short vowel 
which some writers represent by a, others by v, and others by an apostrophe 
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‘Our-Father who in-light dwellest.2 Zan (pl. tanik) is 
used here and in the dth petition as a relative, ‘ who,’ and 
was so classed by Maillard (Gr. 21), though: it is properly a 
demonstrative and interrogative ; Mass. toh, Narrag. tou, ta? 
where? what? tunna ‘whence’? Cree tana ‘which’? tdn- 
itte ‘where’? Del. ta, tani? Hyumun (eimen, Maill.), 2d 
pers. indicative present from eyum (eim, M.) ‘I am there’; 
tan wasok ehk ‘he who is in heaven,’ Matt. v. 16. 

1. ‘ Let-it-be-thought-holy thy-name’— seems to be the 
meaning intended ; but the verb is of questionable origin and 
form. The author of this version of Matthew uses sdbewit 
and (inan.) sdbewtk for ‘holy,’ ‘ just,’ ‘ righteous,’ i. 19, vii. 
6, sdbewooltijik “ the righteous ”’ (plur.) ix. 18; and so, Vetro- 
mile in Ps. cxi. 8, chebéwit ‘righteous.’ Maillard translates 
the same participle, chabeait, by “sage.” It is from the 
equivalent of Mass. sampwi== Lat. rectus (used by Eliot for 
‘straight,’ ‘right, just, righteous,’ &c.) and of Abn. sanbicor 
‘fairly, justly,’ “sans feinte” (R.): sdbewit is properly used 
in Matt. i. 19 for ‘a just man’; the derived verb sébewadasz 
(chabeoidachi Maill.) means ‘to think it just, or right,’ — 
not ‘to think it holy.’ N’wismonum ‘my name’ (xviii. 20) ; 
tel-misit ‘named,’ 1. 6. ‘ 80 called’ (x. 2: comp. Mass. wesuonk 
‘calling, ‘name’): k’wisonumu ‘thy name’; the pronom. 
prefix (k) “se prononce ewk, trés bref” (Maill. 11), or as 
this translator writes it, wk. | 

2. ‘Thy-kingdom let-it-come.’ ligewit (eléguéwit, M.) 
‘king’; oot-eligewagim ‘his kingdom’ (xi. 12) or ‘ ownership.’ 

ὃ. “ What-thou-willest be-it-so on-earth as it-is-so in-heaven 
(place of light).’ Tuliach, téliak, from téli (deli, v. 2) ‘so, 
such,’ télek (deéleg, M.) ‘it is such’: télek stugech “it is like 
to,” such as (xiii. 81), télek stuge, teleek stuge (xiii. 24, 88). 

4. ‘Of-each-day our-nourishment to-day give-us.’ Test 
(dech, M.) as a prefix means ‘each’ or ‘ every’; tesigiskuk 
‘daily’ (xxvi. 55). Nilanén, see vv. 2, 2b. Kiskwk ‘ to- 
day’ (kiskogu, xvi. 3; kichkwk, M.). 











merely); ch as in church; the consonants as in English. In this phonetic alpha- 
bet c is marked as “always hard,” but in the text both c and & are used, and ap- 
parently represent the same sound. I have substituted & for the c (when not fol- 
lowed by ἢ) and distinguished the & of the original by a small capital. 
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5. “ And so-forgive-us our-owings as we so-forgive-them who 
owe-us. Tan tétwinu “what thou owest” me (xviii. 28), 
igunumooch tétadimkeweyu “he forgave [lit. gave] him the 
debt”? (V. 27): té&tminu ‘what is owed to me,’ tétadimku 
‘what is owed by me.’ 

6. “ And not lead-us-away temptation-into.’ The last word 
has the common Micmac postposition tktok ‘into, within, 
with, on,’ — which, says Maillard ‘“ va ἃ merveille ἃ la fin 
des mots surtout au singulier,’’ but is often contracted toa 
simple ’k. 

7. ‘But keep-us-from what-is-evil.” Kado —chkadm * ce- 
pendant’ (Maill.), Mass. gut ‘ yet, except that, but’ (EI.). 

8. “For to-thee it-belongs-to kingdom, and strength, and 
glory (?), Always.” Mudu=—modo “cependant,” Maill. 
Weddéliggmin is incorrect in form ; whether used as verb or 
noun it should have the prefix of the second person and the 
termination -al or "I of the inanimate plural; comp. aligan, 
pl. aliganal ‘ property, goods, k’taliguemin’l or -gam’l ‘ thy 
goods’ (Maill. 18), wtaligamul ‘his goods,’ Matt. xxv. 14. 
Yapchou ‘always’; yapchio, M. | 


4. MILICITE. 


[Indians of St. John’s River; Ulastekuhiek, “Etchemins” of the French; 
Mareschites.] From Vetromile’s Good Book, 71, 579. 


N’miktankusena spemkik éyane: 
. Sangmanwi tetanzit k’tliwizoti. 
. Tchibetook witcheyuléku. 
. Tanne etutchi saktask spemook, tchibatook na etutchi 
saktask k’tahkamikook. 
. N’pipenakan mina ena messiwi ghiskahkil weulinamekil 
elmighiskak n’pétsamiéku. 
©. Wenwekahinewinemet eli weulitelmoghet, kil na weka- 
yuléku eli weulitechelmine. 
6. Klotemwine katawi aneyuliéku. 
T. Melwas métch ahikik mikokemiéku ayma te tahantam- 
wine. 


idm © BS = 


Τὰ éleyt. 
_ Vetromile gives this as a specimen of “ pure Mareschite,” 
copied from “an ancient manuscript.”” Whatever difference 
of speech may formerly have been between the ‘ Etchemins’ 
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of St. John’s River and of Passamaquoddy Bay, the rem- 
nants of the two tribes now use substantially the same lan- 
guage, and a prayer (v. 6) which Vetromile prints on one 
page as “ pure Passamaquoddy ” appears on another as “ Ma- 
reschite, that is, in St. John’s Indian language” ( Good Book, 
20, 268). In an old MS. volume (more particularly de- 
scribed in a note after version 8) I find among prayers in 
“ Marichit,” another form of the above version, in which the 
Canniba r takes the place of Vetromile’s “ pure Mareschite ” 
1, except in one word, mailois (= melwas) in the seventh 
petition ; and some other peculiarities of local dialect are per- 
haps to be detected under the disguise of the writer’s strange 
spelling. He used, indifferently, c and gu for k (but his ¢ is 
soft before e), and v for Engl. w consonant (which I have 
substituted, in printing) : 


4(b). MILICITE. 


* Quemitangousna spemquic eyn: 

. Sagmani todaso triuisodi. 

. Chiptoc ouichayorec. 

. Tanaitochei sactoceque spomoc, chiptoc natochei sactorec 
quetacmigouc. 

. Tepeipenognepin meceiu quisgaquir uecouareine nemequir 
ermequiscac smin. 

. Woinoueca yououinemete eriuewoureitermeguet quir na 
woika yorec eri-woiwoureitermin. 

. Guerotemo ouin catiwounai yortiec. 

. Mailois maijai yguir micocmaiguir aymatatmouin. 

Terech. 


- oS Or Ha ὧδ bo μὶὶ 


The invocation is substantially the same as in the Penob- 
scot-Abnaki. 1. Sangmanwit (sagamowee, Rand) is from 
sangman, “the title which the Indians give to the first chief 
of the tribe, and”’ (according to Vetromile, Good Book, 278) 
“it means Over-the-whole-World.” It is, in fact, the name 
which has been anglicized as ‘ sagamore’ and ‘ sachem,’ and 
means, simply, a ‘chief,’ ‘one who has precedence.’ Some 
of the missionaries used it for ‘lord,’ ‘sovereign,’ &c.; 


* Qu (K’) of the inclusive plural is wrongly used for N’ of the exclusive; see 
note after versions 8, 9. 
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k’sangman’mena Zezus “our Sangman Jesus” (Vetr. 281) 
sangmanwt Malial (Hymn, id. 192) and sangmanskwéewr 
Malial ‘female-sangman Mary (217); Micmac, chakmau 
(chayman, M.) and k’chakmaminen (id. 438). The Cana- 
dian missionary, P. Le Jeune, says, of sagamo, “1 believe 
this word came from Acadie. The true [Montagnais] word 
is oukhimau”’ (Relation, 1633, p. 8); comp. Chip. ogzmd. 
ΑΚ tliwizoti (kalawaznti and -zoti, Vetr. 206, 190) ‘ thy name,’ 
‘what thou callest thyself’; telewésoték, v. 5: but the form is 
incorrect, for ¢ in the last syllable marks the name as belong- 
ing to an inanimate object: comp. Abn. éliwiziyin, aliwisian, 
vv. 7,8. Tetanzit (todaso, v. 4b) stands for Fr. ‘soit,’ and is 
manufactured from the inanimate demonstrative (Abn. tannz) 
with the mark of the future imperative, to give the meaning, 
“Chief let-it-be (or, become) thy-name.’ 

2. Tchibatook (cheeptooke, Rand), as in Micmac, is a strong 
affirmative, used only with regard to future or conditional 
action: Abn. tswbatoi “vraiment, oui” (Rale). Witchiyu- 
léku ‘come to us’ (from the place where thou art): the root 
denotes ‘coming from,’ and does not necessarily imply 
‘coming to’ the speaker: Micm. tdn mwegien ‘whence thou 
comest’ (Maill. 22); Mass. wutchatyeu ‘he comes from,’ toh 
wadchiit ‘whence he comes’ (El.) ; Chip. odisht and ondashan 
‘come hither’ (Bar.). The verb is here in the imperative, 
2d sing. Other forms occur in the Milicite prayers and 
hymns printed by Vetromile: wetcht uleyan ‘thou who 
comest,’ wétchi uléyt ‘he who comes’ (Veni Creator, p. 206). 

3. Tanne etutchi... na etuchi, ‘as it is there... so be it 
here.’ Saktask (comp. skedask, chyedoolk, vv. 2, 3), from a 
verb meaning ‘to obey,’ the equivalent of Micm. chaktem, 
Abn. ne-kiktam. Spémook, spemkik, ‘in heaven,’ literally, 
‘on high’: spemk te k’tahkemiku ‘heaven and earth’ (Vetr. 
307) and spemovk, ktahkamikook Cid. 190): see Abnaki ver- 
sions. 

4, N’pipenakan’mina ‘our bread’: Micmac pipenakan 
(δ εἰν. 393), pibenokun (Rand). In the Milicite Catechism 
(Vetr. 888, 334) hepane stands for ‘bread, = Abn. aban; 
see vv. 6, 7, post. Measiwi ‘all, every’ (Abn. messioz). 
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Ghiskakil ‘days,’ inan. pl. of ghiskak (Mass. keaukok, Chip. 
gajigak) ‘ when it is day,’ ‘ the day-time’; elmighiskak ‘ during 
this day, to-day,’ = Abn. érmekizegak (R.). 

N’petsamiéku was intended to express ‘give us’: comp. 
Abn. ne-piswimiran ‘I give it him, gratuitously,’ and Micm. 
pepcheiwi ‘I give him.’ But the prefixed pronoun cannot 
properly be used with the imperative, and the verb itself is 
not well chosen, —‘I give to eat’ being always expressed in 
Algonkin, by a single verb. 

5. Weulitéhélmine ‘ pardon us’ (comp. Abn. noriteha"*ma" 
‘I pardon him’(R.), is found in prayers &c. in the three 
dialects, Micmac, Milicite, and Abnaki (see Vetr. Good 
Book, 103, 183, 218, 45, &c.): weulitelmaneétch ‘ pardon 
thou’ (id. 214): k’wedlitelmukunussa ‘thou who pardonest.’ 
Wekayuléku (weghitheuku, V. 349) ‘ we do wrong’ to others: 
wekahinewinemet ‘ who does wrong to us’? Comp. wégaiwina- 
metnik, vers. 8; and Abn. n’wéghihwghé ‘ he does me wrong,’ 
n wéghiha" 51 do him wrong’ (R.). 


5. MILICITE. 
Rey. 5. T. Rand, in Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, &c , vol. v., p. 592. 


Metoxsen’a spumkék ayeén 
. Sagamowé telmoxse’en telewésoték. 
. Chéptooke wécheyulék 
. Spumkek taun etooché sauktoolék sptimakaye’en. 
. Tooépnauknamén kesekésskahkel wekayeulék elmekés- 
kaak kéelmetsmin awoolé: 


> οι et 


6. Mahatemooin katé aléwanayoolte’ek 
7. Elmas wechéakéel mekokemaykel nemahatehumtoomooin. 


I have substituted δ᾽ for Mr. Rand’s double ee, and omitted 
the hyphens between syllables. His vowels have apparently 
the English sounds. Schoolcraft prints this version in four 
clauses, marked by the four periods I have retained, and 
without other punctuation or separation of the petitions. 
The third petition is incomplete, the fifth is omitted, and the 
whole is so thick-strewed with errors of copy that time given 
to its examination would be wasted. 

Mr. Rand was a Protestant missionary to the Indians of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. He contributed to School- 
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craft’s Indian Tribes (vol. v., pp. 578-589), a vocabulary of 
the Micmac language, and (vol. v., pp. 690, 691) a table of 
Milicite numerals. I regret my inability to procure a cor- 
rected copy of this version. 


6. ABNAKI. 
PASSAMAQUODDY. 


From Vetromile’s Good Book, p. 268, where it is said to be taken from “an 
old manuscript belonging (as Mr. Vetromile thought) to Rev. Sebastian Rasles.” 
On p. 20, the xame version is given, as “ἴῃ Mareschite [Milicite] language.” 
See note on Milicite v. 4. 

N’miktakusen spemkik éhine : 
. Sagmanwelmegudets éliwiziyin. 
. Ketepeltemwaghen petzussewitch. 
. Keteleltemwaghen uli teiksetagudets yuttel ktahkemigook 
tahalo te spemkik. 
. Miline tekétch bemghiskak etaskiskwé n’tapanemen, 
. Te anehéltemohuyeku n’twabellokewaghenenuil tahalo 
nilon éli ancheltemohuyeku ’ewabellokedjik. 
. Te ekkwi losseline unemiotwaghenek. 
. Wedji ghighihine tannik médzikkil. 
Nialetch. 


~1 o> Ov νῷ. CS BO et 


7. ABNAKI. 
PASSAMAQUODDY. 


Vetromile, 578, as “ pure Abnaki,” from “δὴ ancient manuscript.” ‘ Every 
vowel marked with an accent has a nasal sound.’”’ The dialect does not differ 
materially from that of the preceding version, though the writers did not agree 
in their phonetic notation. 


Nemitdksena spemkik aiian : 
1. Ségméwalmeguadich aliwisian. 
2. Ketebaldamwogan paidmwich. 
ὃ Kalaldamwogan likitdguadich tali kik tahdlawi tali spem- 
kik. 
4. Nomilina' nikudébi pamgiskak nedattosgiskué abénmena. 
5. Ta anahaldamawina nebalalékawdgaunenewal tahdlawi 
niuna ali anahaldamawéak palikadéguagik. 
6. Ta akui losalina wenemihodudganek. 
7. Weji kaduinahadaki téni majigek. 
Nialach. 


1 Misprinted, for Afo.nlina? 
17 
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8 ABNAKI. 
PENOBSCOT. 


Rev. Edmond Demilier, in Annales de la Propagation de la Fot, vol. viii., p. 
197 (Nov. 1835), where it is printed without punctuation, capitals, or division by 
titions. It is full of errors, which I have not attempted to correct, except by 
interlining the same version nearly, in a different orthography, trom Vetromile’s 
Good Bool: p- 19. 
Kemitanksena spomkik ayan : 
K’ mitangsend spomkik eyan: 
1. Waiwaiselmoguatch ayiliwisian. 
Weweselmoquotch eliwisian. 
2. Amantai paitriwai witawaikai ketepéltamohaugeneck. 
Amante neghé petsiwewitawekpane ketepeltamohanganéck. 
ὃ. Aylikitankouak ketelailtamohangan spomkik tali yo 
Eli kiktanguak —=iket letamohdngan spomkik tali yo 
nampikik paitchi kiktankouataitche. 
nampikik petchikiktanguatetche. 
4. Mamilinai yo paimi ghisgak daitaskiskouai aipoumena. 
Mamiline yo pemighisgadk  étaskikué  n’tapénmena. 
5. Yopa hatchi anaihailtama wihaikai kaissikakau wihiolai- 


Yopahatchi aneheldamawihék kessi kakanwihiole- 
kaipan aliniona kisi anaihailtamakokaik kaikauwia 
k’pan, eéelinyona kist aneheldamahoket kekanwia- 
kaitaipanik. 
k’ tepanik. 


6. Mosak kaita litchi kitawikaik tampamohoutchi saghihou- 
Mosak ketali tchikiktawighék tamambéutchi saghihun- 
neminamai. 
mihinam ke. 
7. Oulahamistakai saghihousouaminai mamaitchikill. 
Ulumist’ ké saghehusuhaminé mematchikil. 


Nialest. 
Nialetch. 


Father Demilier came to America in 1833, and was sta- 
tioned at Pleasant Point (Perry, Me.), on the west side of 
Passamaquoddy Bay. His letter printed in the Annales (1. 
0.) was written in the spring of 1834, less than a year after 
his arrival and certainly before he had made great progress 
in learning the language. The form of prayer, he writes, “ is 
such as is said daily ” at the mission, for though the Indians 
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of Pleasant Point are of the Passamaquoddy tribe, “ the 
Penobscot dialect is, there, what the Latin is in France, the 
consecrated language.” His predecessor, the Rev. Mr. Ro- 
magné (who returned to France in 1825) left a little book of 
prayers, in manuscript, and this was printed for the use of 
the mission early in 1834. From it, probably, Demilier took 
this version; but he complains that the book was full of 
errors, and that he ‘“‘had to undertake a new work, going 
through all the prayers with the Indians, to compare and 
correct them.” 

A small volume of prayers, in manuscript, which may have 
been Romagné’s, but probably is of earlier date, is now in 
the library of Mr. Brinley, of Hartford. It was formerly in 
the possession of Bishop Cheverus, by whom it was presented 
to Dr. John Pickering. It contains “ Priére du matin, en 
Marichit”’ (Milicite), “ Priére du soir, en Caniba,” “ Cate- 
chisme,’ &c. The Milicite version (4b) of the Pater-noster 
agrees, for the most part, with Vetromile’s “ pure Mareschit,”’ 
but has 7 in place of 7, &c. The Canniba version, which cor- 
responds to the Penobscot (v. 8) of Demilier and Vetromile, 
will be found on the next page (νυ. 90). 


9. ABNAKI. 
CANNIBA. 


From a MS. volume of Priéres des Sauvayes Abnakis de St. Frangois; in the 

library of Geo. Brinley, Esq. 
Nemitta"goosena spemkik eian : 

. Sa"ghama®" ooermegooatets eriooisian. 
. Amanté negai petsi weoittameghesa keteberdammangan. 
. [Ari kiktangwak keterérdamwa"gan] spemkik dari io nanbi 

kik petsi kiktongovats. 
Mammiriné io pemkiskak ettassekiskoe abannemena. 
. Ioba atsi anaherdamanoiéghe gheganoihooregheban, eri 
nioona anaherdamanked gheganoihiakedebanik. 
. Moosak dari tsighittawikkek taumanppa ootsi seoghi ari- 
toangonik. 
. OCronmistaki sagheoswa"miné mématsighik. 

Ni-arets. 


« DO Oe CO 


This version is nearly the same which Vetromile and 
Demilier give for the modern Penobscot, but the dialect is 
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that of the ““ Cannibas”’ or Kennebec-Abnakis, among whom 
Rasles labored and compiled his dictionary. The MS. vol- 
ume from which it is taken formerly belonged to Dr. Pick- 
ering, to whom it was given by Bishop Cheverus. From the 
general accordance of its phonography with that of Rasles, 1 
infer that it is a copy of a manual prepared by that mission- 
ary. It was written, probably, before the middle of the last 
century. After Rasles’ death about 150 of his Norridgewock 
Indians removed from the Kennebec to St. Francis, on the 
St. Lawrence, and others of the tribe were scattered among 
different Abnaki bands in Maine. 

In transcribing, I have substituted " (superior) for the n 
which is used by the writer (as it was by Rasles) to mark a 
nasalized vowel; οὐ for his δ᾽; and I have supplied three words 
omitted from the third petition. The Norridgewock Indians 
used 7 for the Penobscot J, and ts for the stronger tch and ch 
of the eastern tribes, as in n7-alets (‘so be it’) for Penobscot 
ni-aletch; but among the St. Francis band, the Penobscot 
dialect has prevailed. According to Vetromile (Good Buok, 
268) “the Passamaquoddy tribe at present recite the Lord’s 
Prayer &c. in Canniba language, yet a great many of them 
say the same in pure Passamaquoddy language.”’ 


I insert here, the form from “ Priére du soir en Caniba,” 
in another MS. volume (mentioned on the preceding page). It 
is the same which Demilier and Vetromile give in the Penob- 
scot dialect, except in the 6th and 7th petitions. 


9b. CANNIBA.* 
Quemitangousna spomquic eyane: 
. Ueuersermougouadge eriuisiane. 
. Amantai naigai paichi ueuitafegsa quetepertamoanga- 
neque. 
. Eriquetongouac quetererdamoangane spomquic taré na- 
beiquic paichi quitangouadge. 
. Mamirinai yopaimquisca etasquisquoi abanemena. 
. Yobachi anerdama arouyecai, caicanui oraigbane erini- 
ona quisi anerdama uocout caicanuyo quetepanai. 
. Mosak tari chiguitauicaig tamanpachei saguei aritoanganic. 
. Oranmistoqui saguaiusoanminai machigquic. 
Niarets. 


~1 o> Or ἃ. co ἘΦ μ"ὰ 


* The writer uses the French gu for &, and his final e (as in eyane) is mute, 
unless accented. 
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In the following notes I principally rely on Rasles’s Dic- 
tionary (R.), with occasional references to Vetromile’s Good 
Book (Vetr.), and to a little volume* prepared for the St. 
Francis Indians by Peter Paul Ozunkherhine or Wzvkhilain 
(Wzk.), a native Abnaki, educated in Moor’s Indian School, 
Hanover, N. H., who maintained a mission-school at St. 
Francis from 1830 to 1858. Ozunkherhine spoke and wrote 
English with ease and accuracy, was a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, and — living among and writing for his 
own people — his authority is of the highest, on all that con- 
cerns the western-Abnaki dialect. 


“QOur-Father on-high who-there-dwellest.? Nemz‘ta*gas 
(R..), n’mitogues (Wzk.) ‘my father’: comp. nada"gm@ ‘my 
sor-in-law,’ n’nada"gws ‘my cousin’ (R.) and Narrag. na- 
ténks ‘my cousin’; Mass. adtonkgs ‘kinsman,’ togquos ‘a 
twin’ (El.); Chip. nidangoshe ‘my female cousin’ (Bar.). 
In vv. 6, 7, and 9, the affixes are those of the Ist person 
exclusive plural, but in v. 8 (Demilier’s or Romagné’s, and 
Vetromile’s) the form is that of the inclusive plural, and the 
Deity is addressed, not as ‘ Father of us all’ but as ‘ Father 
of thyself and us’: Kemita"gmséna means “ Our and your 
Father,’ a proper expression when God is spoken of, but a 
very improper one in addressing prayer to him. We shall 
find the same mistake in other versions. Spemkik ‘ on high’; 
spemek ‘high’ (R.); Chip. cshpiming, Moh. spummuck Cv. 
13), Shawn. spimmiki (v. 34): spukgiskmw ta ki ‘heaven and 
earth’ (Wzk. in Ex. xx. 11): Rasles has kizwko for ‘ heaven.’ 
Kian, eyan, éhine,‘ thou who art (dwellest) there’; see p. 114. 

1. Let it be greatly-esteemed thy-name.’ Sa*yhama"ae, 
from sa"gma” ‘chief, captain’; me-sa"gma"wérma” ‘I regard 
him as chief,’ or ‘esteem him highly’; with an inan. object, 
sa"gma"wérmegoat ‘it is regarded as chief’ or ‘ esteemed 
high.” In v. 8, a different verb is used, weweselmoguatch ‘let 
it be greatly distinguished,’ literally, ‘embellished’ or ‘ hon- 
orably decorated’; ne-ooéovéssiha” ‘I embellish him greatly’ 
(R.); with inan. object, wawasitoko ‘he blessed it,’ and 





* Wawasi Lagidamwoganek ἃς. [Holy Laws, Ten Commandments, with Ex- 
Planations, for Christian Instruction.| P.P. Wzokhilain. (Boston, 1830.) 
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wawast ‘holy, hallowed’ (Wzk.), amewessi ‘blessed’ (MS.). 
Kriawsian, éliwiziyin, ayiliwisian, 2d pers. sing. conditional 
(participle) of ariwmiso ‘he is called’ (R.), lit. ‘thy so- 
calling’ or ‘as thou art called.’ 

2. Amanté “ plit ἃ Dieu” (R.), * would that,’ Lat. utznam. 
Negat is omitted in vv. 6, 7, and by Demilier in v. 8, where 
Vetromile inserts neghé, which seems to be naighé of Rasles, 
‘when, at that time’: but Rasles has also néga and nekka, 
‘there, in that place.’ Keteberdammwangan ‘thy government,’ 
a verbal from ne’teberdam ‘I govern’ (R.). In v. 8, this 
verbal has the locative suffix, and the meaning aimed at per- 
haps was: ‘ May we be with thee in thy kingdom.’ In vers. 
T, only, we have a correct form of the verb, paiomwich (Mass. 
peyaumautch, v. 10) ‘let it come.’ In Algonkin grammar an 
inanimate object cannot properly be made the subject of an 
active verb, but is always regarded as acted upon, the verb 
taking a quasi passive form. In the eastern dialects, m, in 
the formative, is a characteristic of these “ personifying ”’ 
verbs: 6. g. Mass. peyau ‘he comes,’ peyaumo ‘it comes,’ 
i. 6. ‘is caused to come’; 80, peyaum@-utch, imperat. 3d sing. 
‘let it come’; and in the Abnaki we have the corresponding 
forms used by Rasles, 7@ aba"n ‘he comes here,’ δαϊαπριωΐω 
‘it comes, and more accurately by Ozunkherhine, paiot 
(payont, El.) ‘when he comes,’ pato"mmk ‘ when it comes,’ 
paiawt ‘he comes,’ paio"maw ‘it comes,’ ἄς." Petzussewitch 
(v. 6) is from a verb meaning ‘ to approach,’ ‘ to come (or be 
brought) near’ (pésswmdmssé ‘approach thou,’ péssmtsiwi 
‘near,’ R.); but it denotes approximation in space, not in 
time, and is wrongly used in such expressions as etod)2 pet- 
zossewik * when the time arrives,” as in the Passamaquoddy 
Catechism (Vetr. 347). 

8. ‘So-as they-obey thy-will on-high there so on-earth let- 
it-be-obeyed ’: in vers. 6, 7, “ Thy-will so let-it-be-done this 
world (great-land) -in as-there on-high”’: in v. 8, “As they- 


---...... - — — -.-- eee —__ - -.-.οΘ..-- - 





—— -ὕ-. --. 


* In the Chippeway, there are two forms of these verbs — which Baraga terms 
‘‘nersonifying,” because ‘‘ they serve to represent an inanimate thing as doing 
the action of an animate being,” — one ending in magad, the other in on.—Oich. 
Gram. 85, 409. 
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obey thy-will on-high, so here likewise on earth let-it-be- 
obeyed.”? In v. 9, I have supplied [in brackets} the words 
omitted by the transcriber. Ket’erérdammua"gan, a verbal 
from ned’erérdam ‘1 think, will, purpose’ (R.); Mass. 
unantamoonk ; see note on v. 10; but the meaning of the 
petition would have been better expressed by using the verb 
in the conditional; alt wlaldama ‘as I will,’ i. e. * my will,’ 
ali wlaldak ‘as he will,’ “ his will’ (Wzk. in John, vi. 38) ; 
comp. Chip. enendaman (vv. 27, 28). Ne-kiktam ‘I obey’ 
(R.). Nandi (na*bi, R.; nampi, v. 5) ‘80,’ = Mass. nompe 
‘in turn,’ ‘ again.’ 

4, ‘ Give-us this day-in daily bread’: in v. 8, ‘ Give-us this 
day-in daily our bread.’ Διο. γα" ‘ give it to him,’ — but the 
verb ned-as‘ama" ‘I give (it) him to eat’ (comp. Mass. assa- 
mainnean, v. 10) would more exactly express the meaning of 
the petition: the forms ma-miriné, mamiliné (v. 8) have 
the frequentative reduplication. Pemkiskak, bemghiskak, 
pemi-ghisgak, ‘through (or, during) the day’: etassekiskwe 
(etaskiskwe, étaskiskué, vv. 6, 8) ‘of every day,’ ‘daily’; 
étassi ‘ always, without ceasing’ (R.). Abannemen ‘ bread,’ 
‘baked corn’: aban ‘bread’ (R.) is, literally, that which is 
‘baked ’; -men is the generic name for ‘corn,’ ‘ grain’ (and 
for every description of ‘small fruit”), pl. -menar: 6. g. nwk- 
hdmen ‘ sifted corn’ (flour) ; n’tapdnmend (v. 8) ‘our baked 
corn’: Narrag. auptimmine-anash (plur.), Mass. appuminné- 
onash “ parched corn” (R. W. & El. in 1 Sam. xvii. 17). 

ὃ. “* And-besides so forgive-us when-we-have-offended-thee 
as we. forgive those-who-offend-us’’; and so in v. 8: in vv. 
6, 7, “ And forgive-us our-offences (?) as we so forgive-them 
who-offend-us.”” Gheganwihwregheban (kakanwihiolek pan, 
Vetr.) is from ne-gaga"wiha® 51 offend in act’? (R.). In v. 8, 
this verb is preceded by the sign of the past tense, or rather, 
of completed action, kis? (and conditional, kész). 

6. In vv. 6, 7, ‘And do-not lead-us into-trouble.’ Te, ta, 
= tat, R., a conjunction. Akui, ekkwi, = δ ον, “ cessa- 
tionem significat’”’ (R.), ‘ refrain from, ‘do not’; Mass. 
ahque (El.), see v.10. Mosak (vv. 8, 9) is prohibitive, not 
merely deprecative: it is appropriately used in the command- 


‘ 
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ments (mosak komotuekan “thou shalt not steal,” Vetr. 295), 
but it is out of place in prayer. Losseline, imperat. 2~1 
pers.; Canniba ned'eroossara” ‘I lead or conduct him’ (R.). 


10. MASSACHUSETTS. 


From Eliot’s version of the Bible (2d edition, 1685), Matt. vi. 9-13. The 
vowels nearly as in English; @ like 00 in moon; a vowel followed by A is short ; 
ah varics between a in add and a in what. 


Nooshun kesukqut : 

1. Quttianatamunach koowesuonk. 

2. Peyaumooutch kukketassootamdéonk. 

3. Kuttenantaméonk ne ἢ nach ohkeit neane kesukqut.' 

4. Numinecctsudngash asekésukokish assamainnean yeuyeu 
kesukok.* 

5. Kah ahquoantamaiinnean nummatcheseongash, neane 
matchenechukqueagig nutahquontamdéunnoneg.® 

6. Ahque sagkompagunailnnean en qutchhuaonganit.* 

ι. Webe pohquohwussinnean wutch matchitut. 

8. Newutche kutahtauun ketasswtamdédonk, kah menuhke- 
suonk, kah solsuméonk, micheme. 


Amen. 
Varia ions in Luke xi. 2-4: 
Ye ere ne naj, neyane kesukqut kah ohkeit. 
2 Assamaiinnean kokokesukodae nutase[ke]sukokke petukqunneg. 
ar eee a nummatchesvonganonash newutche nenawun wonk nutahquon- 
tamandunnonog. 
* Kah ahque sagkompaginnean en qutchehettuonganit, qut..... 


The language of Eliot’s version was that of the tribes about 
Massachusetts Bay and, generally, of southern New England, 
near the coast. It was spoken, with some differences of 
dialect which cannot now be accurately indicated, by the 
Wampanoags of Plymouth colony, the Narragansets and 
Niantics, the islanders of Nope (Martha’s Vineyard), the 
Montauks, &c. In 1658, Eliot was questioned by the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies, “ whether the translation 
he had made was generally understood? to which I an- 
swered ’?—he writes —‘“ that upon my knowledge it was 
understood as far as Connecticut ; for there I did read some 
part of my translation before many hundred English wit- 
nesses, and the Indians manifested that they did understand 
what I read, perfectly, in respect of the language.”” The 
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peculiarities of the Quiripi dialect, spoken west of Connecti- 
cut river near the Sound, were more clearly marked (see, 
after, vers. 15): and the Pequot-Mohegan (Muhhekaneew) 
of southeastern Connecticut, belongs to another group, char- 
acterized not merely by its harsher and more frequent gut- 
turals but by differences of inflection and transition forms. 

In the Micmac, Abnaki, Delaware, and some other eastern- 
Algonkin dialects, inanimate nouns form their plurals in ὦ or 
r, preceded by a short vowel; in the Mohegan (as in the 
Chippeway, ἄς.) these plurals end in 7; in the northern Cree 
and some western languages, in @; only in southern New 
England, in-ashk or sh. The animate plural in all pure Algon- 
kin languages ends in & or g, or in & followed by a short 
vowel. Thus, — 


Abn. (Caniba)  sfpu ‘river,’ pl. sipuar. 


(Penobs.) ϑϑἰρὶ, stpral. 
Del. stpo, stpdal. 
Chip. stbt, sibiwun. 
Cree, stpt, stpia. 
Tilin. sipiot, sipiod. 
Mass. stpu, sip, sipudsh (sepuash, El.). 


Assun ‘a stone’ is inanimate in most Algonkin languages, 
but by the Crees and Chippeways is classed with anzmate 
nouns:' Del. aysin, pl. aysinal; Illin. assent, pl. assena; 


Mass. assun, pl. arsunash; Cree ussin, pl. ussineiik; Chip. 
assin, pl. assinig. 


Nosh ‘my father, nowgh-un ‘our father’: the root, wch, 
means ‘from,’ ‘out of’ (see ich, v. 1): nash expresses, pri- 
marily, not paternal but filial relation —‘I come from him,’ 
ashoh ‘he comes from him,’ or, with transposition of subject 
and object, ‘he froms him’: comp., in Eliot’s version, neen 
nochat wohkumateu “I am from above” (John viii. 238) ; 
waban otshoh toh &c. “the wind bloweth [i. e. comes from] - 
where”? &.; ne... wtche-un mittamwossissoh “that [ from] 
made he ἃ woman,” Gen. ii. 22. Kesukgut ‘in the sky’: 
kesuk, in Mass. dialect, is (1) the visible heavens, the sky, 
(2) the day; in some Algonkin dialects (and perhaps 

18 
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originally) a name of the Sun, Moh. késogh, Chip. gizzs, Abn. 
kizws, Narr. keesuckquand [i. 6. késuky-m'anit] “the Sun- 
god”? (R. W.). The form kesuk points to a primary verb 
ké&sin or kussin, from which we find, in the several Alzonkin 
languages, three groups of derivatives, with the meanings, 
respectively, ‘to warm’; ‘to ripen, or mature’; and ‘to 
finish, or perfect’: kezheau “ he creates” (Eliot in Gen. i. 27, 
v. 1, &c.) is one of these derivatives; comp. Abn. ne-kistha" 
‘I finish or perfect him,’ &c. Eliot prudently followed the 
Greek in the omission of the verb, —‘ Our Father in heaven.’ 

1. ‘ Be-it-honored thy-name.’ The verb is in the imperat. 
dd sing. from quttianum ‘he honors it,’ primarily, ‘he bends 
to it’; a derivative from quttaéu ‘he sinks down,’ ‘lowers 
himself,’ — whence also m’kuttuk ‘the knee’ and guttunk 
‘throat, i. 6. ‘down-going.’ Wesuonk ‘naming,’ primar. 
‘calling, ‘saying’; related to, if not immediately formed 
from, wussin ‘he says’: comp. kutissowesu ‘ thou art called,’ 
ne kowesuonk ‘ that [is] thy name,’ Gen. xxxv. 10. 

2. “ Let-it-come-hither thy-great-rulership.’ Péyat ‘he 
comes’; with inan. subject, péyaii-mow ‘it comes,’ and impt. 
3d pers. peyaummutch. Ketassmtimdonk ‘ chief-rulership’ or 
‘dominion’; verbal from ketasswtam ‘he is chief ruler’ or 
‘great lord,’ from kehée ‘principal, chief,’ and sontim (sdtam, 
R. W.) ‘ master, “ lord.’ : 

3. ‘ Thy-thinking (purpose, will,) be-it-so.’ —Kuttenantamo- 
onk, an active verbal, with 2d pers. pronom. prefix, from 
unantam ‘he thinks,’ ‘ purposes,’ ‘is so-minded.’ In eastern 
Algonkin languages, verbs in -antam (Del. -endam, Abn. 
-erdam) “‘ express a disposition, situation, or operation of the 
mind ”’ (Zeisberger’s Del. Gram. 89): verbal, unantamdonk 
‘thinking,’ ‘ willing’ &c. Deut. xv. 9, Job xlii. 2. Ne natch, 
ne naj, ‘be it so,’ 3d sing. imper. of n’nth [unni] ‘it is so’; 
used for ‘Amen’ in the Abnaki vv. 6, 7, 8 (nialetch, nialach) 
and Quiripi (ne ratch) v. 15; so, Narr. énatch neen-anowa 
‘let my word stand ”’ (be so), R. W. 

‘On-earth so-as in-the-heavens.’ Ohki [auk't] ‘ground, 
land, place, country, earth,’ has here the locative postposition 
for ‘in’ or ‘on’: and so, kesukg-ut (as in the invocation) 
Neane ‘ 80 as,’ ‘such as,’ for ne unne ‘of this kind.’ 
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4. ‘ My-victuals (lit. ‘ my eatings’) in-daily-course give-me 
this day.’ From the primary meech-u (mitchu) ‘he eats’ is 
formed the act. intrans. meetsu (contr. for meech-esu), and the 
verbal meetsuonk, plur. meetsuongash ‘eatings,’ and with n’ 
prefixed, ‘my eatings.’ For the douwb/e plural, ‘ our eatings,’ 
two additional syllables are required, — giving the termina- 
tion -onganonash. A similar omission was made in the next 
petition, in nwmmatcheseongash ‘my (for our) evil-doings,’ — 
which Eliot corrects in Luke xi. 4. 

Ase-ké sukok-ish ‘every day’; the prefix and suffix are dis- 
tributive, giving the meaning of ‘ each in its turn,’ ‘ one after 
the other, in course’; so, dse-nompék-ish, Exod. xxx. 1, 
‘morning by morning’: comp. Abn. éhéssokke ‘turn by turn’ 
(= Mass. ésekdeu, El.). 

Assama-innean, imperat. 2 s.~1 pl. of assamaii ‘he feeds,’ 
‘gives to eat’; assamé ‘give me to eat.’ Yeuyeu, an em- 
phatic demonstrative, from yeu (Abn. 7) ‘ this’; ‘ this here,’ 
Fr. cect. Kesukok ‘ while it is day’ or ‘ during the day,’ the 
conditional form of kesuk. 

In Luke xi. 3, we have kokokesukodaé (in the first two 
syllables of which there is probably a misprint) and nutase- 
sukokke [{mispr. for nutasekesukokke| petukqunneg ‘my daily 
bread.’ Peirson’s Quiripi version has both no-meetsounk and 
pettkkenéag. The latter is from petukki (petukqui, El.; Abn. 
petegar) ‘ round’; petukqunneg ‘round thing,’ and so ‘a loaf 
of bread’: Narr. puttuckqunnége “a cake”? (R. W.). In the 
Mohegan, ’tquogh (Edw.); the Virginia ‘ tuckahoe.’ 

ὃ. “ And do-not-bear-in-mind [against ]-us my [by mistake 
for our]-evil-doings.’ Ka (Montagn., Alg. and Chip. gaze, 
Conn. and Quirip. guah) used as a copulative. In Chippewa, 
gaie, like Latin que, usually follows the latter of the two 
words it connects. Ahquoantam, from ahque ‘do not,’ ‘ refrain 
from,’ and -antam, the formative of verbs of thinking &c. 
(see pet. 3): with direct inanimate and remote animate 
objects (accusative and dative), ahqguoantamaii ‘lhe does-not- 
think-of (it) to or against (him); it is here in the 
imperative, 2 s.~1 pl. ‘thou ... to us.’ Δ’ matcheseong- 
[anon ]ash ‘our evil doings’; from primary match-t ‘ bad,’ 
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and adverbially, ‘badly’ (Abn. matsz, Chip. matchi, Cree 
matst, mutche, &c.) ; match-etou ‘he is bad’ inherently or by 
nature, matchesu ‘he does (is actively) bad,’ whence the ver- 
bals matchetuonk ‘ badness (of heart or purpose)’ and matche- 
seonk ‘ evil-doing,’ pl. -ongash. 

‘So-as those-who-do-evil-to-us we-do-not-bear-in-mind.’ 
Neane, see 3d petition. Match-enehheait ‘he does evil to,’ 
causat. animate form, from matchi; conditional ptcpl. matche- 
nehuk ‘he who does evil to,’ double pl. -kqueagig ‘ they who 

εν tous. Ahquontam-aii (= ahquoantamai), here takes 
the transition of 1 pl.~3 pl. indic. present, ‘ we . . . to them.’ 

6. ‘Do-not lead-us into trial.” Ahgque, termed by Eliot 
(Gr. 21) an “ adverb of forbidding,” is used chiefly with the 
imperative in prohibitions, and corresponds nearly to Gr. 
ov py, or Fr. ne... pas, though its primary meaning is ‘ to 
leave off,’ ‘to desist.’ Abn. kami “cessationem significat ” 
(Rasles), Narr. aguié “leave off, do not” (CR. W.), Moh. 
uhquae, Cree egd, ithka, Chip. kegp, &c. Comp. ahque nat- 
wontamok “ take ye no thought,” Eliot in Matt. x. 19. 

Sagkompan-aii ‘he leads (him)’: comp. Is. xl. 11, and 
Matt. xv. 14. From the same primary as Del. sagkimau ‘he 
is a chief’ and the Indian-English ‘ sagamore.’ See version 4 
(petition 1), sangmanwi. The correct form of the transition 
imperative, 2 s.~1 pl., is sagkompaginnean, as in Luke xi. 4. 
En is classed by Eliot (Gr. 22) with “ conjunctions of place,”’ 
meaning “in, at, or to”; here, with locative suffix of the 
following verbal (-#), it gives the ‘meaning of ‘into.’ Qutch- 
huaonk ‘a trying,’ or ‘ making trial of,’ —the active used by 
mistake for the passive verbal qutchehettUonk ‘ a being-made- 
trial of,’ which is found in the corresponding petition in Luke 
xi. 4: with its primary verb quthum (contr. for quttuhhum 
‘he measures, weighs, tries’) comp. Abn. ne-kwtaddmen “ je 
gotite, pour voir s'il est bon, ne-kwtsztan “ j’essaie, j’Eprouve,””’ 
(R.), Chip. nin-gdtchihia ‘I tempt him,’ nin-gotjiew 51 try,’ 
nin-gotama ‘I taste it’ (Bar.). 

7. ‘ But deliver-thou-us from what-is-bad.’ Webe, wepe, is 
used for ‘ but,’ only in the Mass., Conn., and Quirip. versions. 
Its true meaning seems to be ‘only,’ ‘solely,’ corresponding 
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to Abnaki wibiai: comp. matta ne webe ‘ not that only,’ ‘ not 
only so,” Rom. v. 3, webe woh ke-nupmun “ we can but [only] 
die,” 2 Kings, vii. 4. Roger Williams uses it, in the Narra- 
ganset dialect, to emphasize the pronoun of the subject of a 
verb, as in wepe kuk-ktimmoot “ you [tu autem] have stole.” 
In Luke xi. 4, Eliot for wede substitutes gut, “a conjunction 
discretive, διιέ.᾽ (Gr. 22.) 

Pohquohwussu ‘he delivers,’ ‘is a deliver,’ act. intrans. : 
pohquohwussu-aen, nomen agentis, ‘a dcliverer,’ as in title of 
New Testament, with pronom. affixes, nup’poqguohwussuaen- 
eumun ‘our Savior.’ The primary, pohquz, means ‘it is 
open,’ ‘clear’: hence, pohquohham ‘ he goes clear,’ ‘ escapes,’ 
ἄς. : comp. Chip. nin-pdkakonan “1 open,’ pakakossin “ it 
opens,’ nin-pdkinan ‘I open it’ (Abn. ne-pekaha"). Wutch 
‘from, out of.’ See notes on nwshun (p. 141), tichiek, v. 1, 
and wedi, vv. 6, T. 

8. ‘ Because to-thee-it-belongs chief-rulership, the strong- 
doing, and forth-shining, forever.’ Ne-wutche ‘ this from,’ or, 
‘because of.’ SKut-ahtau-un, from ohtau ‘he has, possesses’ 
(it) ; ohtau-un ‘it is had, possessed, belongs to’; here, with 
prefix of 2 sing. ‘ to thee it belongs.’ Menuhkesu-onk, verbal 
from menuhkesu, act. intrans. ‘he is strong, a strong-doer,’ 
from menuhki ‘strong,’ primarily, ‘hard,’ ‘firm’: Micm. melki 
(and menaké “ pressé,’”’ Maill.), Abn. ne-merkasanz “je me 
sers de force’’ (Rasles). Sohsumdonk ‘ forth-shining,’ a ver- 
bal from sohsumm ‘it shines forth’ (Chip. wasseiasi “he 
shines, is resplendent,” wassetaszwin ‘light, splendor, bright- 
ness’): here, and throughout his version, Eliot uses this 
verbal for ‘glory.’ Michéme, “for ever,’ “ everlasting ”’ 
&c., by Eliot; ne mtcheme ohtag “that which is forever,” 
“ eternal,”’ Psal. cxly. 18, Rom. i. 20. So, in the Conn. and 
Quirip. versions; Narr. “forever” (R. W.), Abn. metsemiot 
‘always, Micm. mech “ d’avantage, encore, de plus” (Maill.), 
Chip. majag, monjag, ‘ always, perpetually’ (Bar.). The root 
is, apparently, mishe, missi, ‘great, much,’ and the primary 
meaning, ‘a great while.’ 
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11. CONNECTICUT. 
NIANTIC ? 


Rev. Experience Mayhew, MS. 1721; written *‘ by the help of an interpreter,” 
in “the dialect of the [so-called] Pequot Indians.” 


Nooshun onkkouwe kesukuk : 
. Weyetuppatam eyage kowesmonk. 
Kukkuttassootumoonk pedimooutch. 
. Koowekontamooonk eyage yeutai okce oiohktai onkkouwe 
kesukkuk. 
. Mesunnan eyeu kesukohk asekesukohkish nupputtukqun- 
nekonun. 
δ. Quah ohquantamiunnan nummattompauwonkanunonash 
ninuk οἱ ohquantamouog kehchapunniqueoguk. 
6. Quah ahque eassunnan michemwetoonkanuk. 
T. Wepe pohquassunnan wutche matchetuk. 
8. Newutche kuttihe kuttassootamoonk, mekekoonk, quah 
kunnontiatamoonk, micheme quah micheme. Amen. 
In the letter* from which this is copied, Mr. Mayhew 
writes that when he visited the Indians of Connecticut, a few 
years before 1721, he found ‘‘so much difference betwixt 
their language and that used on Martha’s Vineyard that he 
could not well understand their discourses’ or be understood 
by them without an interpreter: he adds, however: “1 
thought the difference was not so great but that I could have 
attained to speak intelligibly in their dialect if I had con- 
tinued there a few months ”’; though “ these differ more from 
the Natick Indians [in whose dialect Eliot wrote] than those 
of the Vineyard do.”’ The version he gives — made by him- 
self with the help of an interpreter — certainly is not Pequot, 
i. 6. Mohegan, but is probably in the dialect of the Mantics, 
Indians of the coast between Connecticut River and Point 
Judith, R. I. The Niantics near New London occupied the 
tracts reserved for, and were mingled with, the Pequots, of 
whom few —- perhaps none of pure blood — survived to 1721. 
One of the peculiarities of this version is the substitution of 
y for (Mass.) 7, in wunne, enaj, &c., here written weye, eyage : 
see notes on the first petition. The locative affix is -uk (kesu- 
kuk for Mass. kesukqut) or tai (yeu-tai for Mass. yeu-ut). 


* In the collection of J. Wingate Thornton, -Esq., of Boston. 
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For Eliot’s kesukqut ‘ in coelis,’ Mayhew has onkkouwe kesu- 
kuk ‘beyond the sky.’ In the first petition, weyetupputam 
stands for Mass. wunnetupantam ‘it is holy,’ —seldom used 
by Eliot, though he has the adjective wunneetupanatamwe for 
‘holy’ on the title-page of his version of the Bible, other 
forms in Mark vi. 20, Acts xilv. 48, &c., and its opposite, 
matchetu-panatam ‘profaned,’ Ezek. xxii. 26. The change 
from wunne to we’ye corresponds to that of Mass. aném ‘ dog’ 
to ayim in the Narraganset dialect, noted by R. Williams, 
Key, 107. In the Quiripi (v. 15) Peirson has werrettepan- 
tam. Kyage, pron. e-yaj, is Mass. ne naj, Narr. endtch ‘ be it 
so,’ Quir. neratch, Alin. ni-aletch; see v. 10, pet. 3, and comp. 
Micm. n’deliatsch, v. ἃ. The termination in -aj, “as the 
English word age soundeth,” was, Eliot states, “(a regular 
sound in the 8d pers. sing. impcrative mode of verbs.” 

3. K’wekontam-wonk ‘thy pleasure’: verbal from wekon- 
tam ‘he is pleasant-minded,’ glad; Abn. wiga"dam, Del. win- 
gilendam ‘I am pleased with it’ (Zeish.) : from wekon ‘ sweet, 
pleasant to the taste,’ with the formative -ntam of verbs ex- 
pressing mental action, &c.  Yeutarz, Mass. yew-ut, ‘in this’ 
(place), herein: comp. Abn. vers. 6, yuttel, and tw-té (Rale). 
Montagn. w-te, Cree, o-té ‘here.’ Okee; Narr. auké, Mass. 
ohke,* earth’; comp. vers. 10. Ovvhktat is of questionable 
shape; its place in the clause requires the meaning of ‘as in.’ 

4. Mesunnan ‘ give us’: comp. Quir. mésonah (vers. 13): 
from a verb, not used by Eliot, — corresponding, perhaps, to 
Chip. nin miziwe ‘I give him.” Hyeu kesukohk ‘this day,’ = 
Mass. yeu[ yeu] kesukok. Nup-puttukqunnek-onun ‘ our bread,’ 
from puttukqunneg ‘bread,’ lit. ‘something round’; see note 
on vers. 10 (pet. 4). 

5. ‘And refrain -from - thinking - [against-] us our-enmities 
(hostilities), like-as we may refrain-from-thinking-of those- 
who-hurt-us (?)’. Quah=kah (El.), Narr. kad (R. W.), 
Chip. gate. Ohquantamiunnan = ahquoantamainnean, v. 10. 
Mattompauwonk, verbal from mattompaii ‘he makes war on,’ 
‘is an enemy,’ — primarily, ‘is a bad man’? hence, condit. 
mattompog (Kl.) as a noun, ‘war,’ = Abn. mattanbeko; Del. 
machtapeek “bad time, war time” (Zeisb.)  Mdnuk = ne- 
aunak (El.) ‘according to,’ ‘after the same manner as.’ 
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Ohquantamouog, 1st ~ 3d pl. conditional, ‘when we (or, we 
may ) refrain from thinking of them.’ 

6. ‘And do-not lead-us temptation-into”? Neither of the 
two principal words is found in Eliot, but mzchemwetmwonk- 
anuk corresponds to Peirson’s (Quirip.) mitcheméuretouk, 
which he translates “ temptation.”” It certainly cannot have 
that meaning. 

8. Kuttihe ‘thine is’; kuttathe, El.: but when the subject 
follows the verb, kut’ahtau-un ‘belongs to thee,’ as in Mass. 
version, is the better form. 


12. CONNECTICUT. 
PEQUOT—MOHEGAN? 


“The Lord’s Paver in the language of the Mohegan and Pequot Indians 
living in the colony of Connecticut, procured by the Hon. Gov. Saltonstall, 
at New London, February, 17217’; with interlinear translation ; printed in 
Morse’s ap ea on the Indian Tribes &. (1824; p. 54). It is worth preserving, 
if only to show how a text may be corrupted by bad spelling, wrong division of 
words, careless transcription, and mistakes of the printer. I have interlined 
what may have been the reading of the original MS., so far as the printed copy 
affurds any clue to it. 

Co shun6dngone Yhe suck cuck ibot: 


Noshun 6ngoue chesuckcuck  dbet: 
1. Na naw wi e coom shaw ims niskspe cowie so wink 
Nanawitietoomshawi we ee νιον COUCROWUNK. 
2. Kuck sidamong — peamooch 
Kuck sidamong peamoutch. 
3. Ecook aiootoomomon ikkee tawti ee dok ungow a 
Etook aiodtoomon tikkee tawti eéimk τηροῦσα 
géescuck 
géésuckeuck. 
4. Mec se nam Eyeu kée suck askésuck mysput co honégan 
Mcésenan ὁ yeu kéésuck askésuck nupputtokonégan. 
5. Ah quon to mi nun namat to 6mp pa won ganunksh no 
Ahyuontominun nummattoémppawonganunksh ne 
awe ah goon to mi nad macha chook qoe a guck, 
aune ahquontomina . . .. matchachookqueoguck. 
6. Ah greead macon jussion mattum paw oon ganuck 
Ahyue wee ee we oe © Mattumpawoonganuck. 
7. Puk aaeaw Hue nawn woochet matchetook 
Pukkquéawhus neawn woochet matchetook. 
8. Kee kucks stidamong cumme eké go wonk ah _ hdont 
Keekucksidamong cumme’ eké gowonk ἜΝ 
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seek coomsak’S oh woonk, mackéeme machéemo  Eeats. 
- . . coomsakdohwoonk, machééme, machééme. dts. 


As translated: 


‘Father ours above in-heaven: 2:1 Admired in highest manner be thy name. 
3 Thy-powerful-kingdom let-it-come. 8 Like done thy will in earth as like in 
heaven. ὁ Give us this day and every day (dailv) bread. ὅ Let us be forgiven 
evil doings of ours, we would forgive wrony doers to us. ὅ Not guide us in'o 
snares, but help us to escape from evil. 7 Thine thy [the?] powerful kingdom, 
thine the strength, thine the greatest splendor, always, always, Me-wish-so.” 


13. MOHEGAN, 
OF STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
From Edwards’s Observations, 1788,* pp. 9, 10. 


Noghnuh, ne spummuck oieon, 

1. taugh mauweh wneh wtukoseauk neanne annuwoieon. 

2. Taugh ne aunchuwutammun wawehtuseek maweh noh 
pummeh. 

3. Ne annoihitteech mauweh awauneek noh hkey oiecheek, 
ne aunchuwutammun, ne aunoihitteet neek spummuk 
oiecheek. 

4. Menenaunuh noonooh wuhkamauk tquogh nuh uhhuyu- 
tamauk ngummauweh. 

5. Ohquutamouwenaunuh auneh mumachoieaukeh, ne annehi 
ohquutamouwoieauk numpeh neek mumacheh anneho- 
quaukeek. 

6. Cheen hquukquaucheh siukeh annehenaunuh. 

7. Panneeweh htouwenaunuh neen maumtehkeh. 

8. Keab ngwehcheh kwiouwauweh mauweh noh pummeh; 
ktanwoi; estah awaun wtinnoiyuwun ne aunoieyon; 
hanweeweh ne ktinnoieen. 

Amen. 


“The Stockbridge Indians, as well as the tribe at New 
London, are by the Anglo-Americans called Mohegans, which 
is a corruption of Muhhekaneew, in the singular, or Muhhe- 
kaneok, in the plural. . . . Every tribe, as that of Farming- 
ton, that of Stockbridge, that of New London, &c., has a 
different dialect” (Edw. p. δ). - 

* Ubservations on the Language of “the Muhhekaneew Indians. By Jonathan 
Edwards, Ὁ. D., New Haven, 1788. Re-printed, with notes and appendix, by 
Dr. J. Pickering, in Mass. Hist. Collections (2d Series), x. 81—154. “ After I 
had drawn up these observations, lest there should be some mistakes in them, I 
carried them to Capt. Yéghum, a principal Indian of the tribe, who is well 
versed in his own language and tolerably informed concerning the English; and 
I availed myself of his remarks and corrections” (p. 8). 
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- 14. MOHEGAN, 
OF STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


From The Assembly’s Catechism (Stockbridge, Mass., 1795); “printed in the 
Moheakuunuk, or Stockbridge Indian Language.” 


Nokhnuh keyuh neh wohwekoiwaukunnuk oiyon: 

1. Taukh wauwuhwekotautheek auneweethyun. 

2. Taukh kkehkiyowaukunmaunk. 

8. Taukh aunhchowautommun unnoiyek nunnooh tonneh 
hkeek aunow aunoiyeck wohwekoiwaukunnuk tonneh. 

4. Menenaunuh nooh wohkommauk nuh wanwohkommau- 
keh dugkhomnuh. 

5. Don uhquautommowwenaunuh muchchoiwaukonnonnaun 
aunow naup auneh uhquautowmawwauyauk mulinclie- 
hunnehhoquaukeek. 

6. Don cheen aum kpoonnenaunuh qchehootwaukunnuk un- 

neh, 

T. Mohcheet pquaukqkennenaunuh thoikuhk weheh. 

8. Quaum keyuh knehnautommon mauwelh neh kkiwaukon, 
don unnowoiwaukun, wonk weekchaunanqsowaukun, 
honmeweh : 

Non neh unnoiyick. 


In Edwards’s notation, wu “has the sound of τ in unele, 
though much protracted,” τὸ is always “a mere consonant,” 
6 final is not sounded except in monosyllables, σὰ has “ the 
strong guttural sound which is given by the Scots to the same 
letters in the words tough, enough, &c.”’ 

The language of the Stockbridge Mohegans — like that of 
the Moravian Delawares—was so much improved by the 
missionaries that it is impossible to determine how many of 
its dialectic peculiarities are indigenous. Some particles, 
certainly, have received moanmes wae did not originally 


® Mr. Schoolcraft (Indian Tribes, iv. 539) mentions scotia and: apparently 
an earlier—edition of the Mohegan Catechism, in a copy of which he found a 
MS. note, that the translation was made “by John Quinney and Captain Hen- 
drick.” ‘The latter was a chief of the Stockbridge Mohegans. 

To the edition of 1795 is appended (pp. 27-31) a translation — probably by 
another hand —of Dr. Watts’s Shorter Catechism for Children. 

Schoolcraft printed (Indian Tribes, v. 591) what was meant to be a copy of the 
above version — with a statement that it was made by ‘the theologian Jonathan 
Edwards,” &c. ; but his text is full of mistakes and his interlinear “ translation ” 
worthless. 
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belong to them — to fill places of conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns, and the definite article. This is more noticeable in 
the recent versions, as in that of the 19th Psalm, “done at 
the Cornwall School under the superintendence of Rev. John 
Sergeant, missionary,” printed in Dr. Morse’s Report on In- 
dian Affairs, 1822 (and re-printed in Pickering’s edition of 
Edwards’s Observations), which I occasionally cite (Ps. 19). 

In the invocation, Edwards has: ‘Our-Father that high- 
place-in thou-who-there-art’: in v. 14, ‘Our-Father thou 
that the-heaven (bright place?)-in thou-who-there - art.’ 
N’ogh, = Mass. nosh, Del. nok (v. 15), ‘my father’; n’ogh- 
nuh ‘our father.’ Ne (neh) is a demonstrative of inanimate 
objects — not a relative: with the conditional or participle of 
inan. verbs, it serves to form a concrete name, and may be 
translated by the definite article; 6. g. (Mass.) segunni ‘it is 
left behind, it remains,’ ne seqgunuk ‘that (which is) left,’ 
‘the remainder.’ Spummuck ‘on high’ = Abn. spomkik; see 
vv. 6-9, and note. Odeon, oiyon, = Mass. dyean (from ayeu 
‘he is here, or there’); see page 114, ante, and note on vv. 
6-9: Edwards regards this form as a participle; 3d_pers. 
oieet “he who lives or dwells in a place” (Edw. 12), pl. 
ocheek, as in pet. 3 of v. 18. 

1. Taugh, taukh, Mass. toh, “ properly signifieth utinam “1 
wish it were so’”’ (El. Gram. 384). Mauweh ‘all, the whole’ 
is Mass. moeu, midwe, ‘collected, gathered, Abn. ma’qi 
‘ensemble,’ Chip. mamawi; it is repeated in petitions 2, 8, 4, 
and 8: so in Ps. 19, mauweh paupaum’h hkeyeke “ through 
all the earth.” Auneweethyun ‘thy name,’ lit. ‘as thou art 
so-called’: the Mohegans like the northern Crees readily pass 
from the soft s to th (8) ; comp. auneweseet, aunewetheet, ‘his 
name’ (Cat. 14), neh aunewehtautheek ‘which is called’ (id. 
25); Mass. wesu-onk ‘his name,’ ussoresu ὁ he is called.’ 

2. ‘I-wish that-which thou-willest they-may-know all 
(everywhere ?)’—Edw. ‘I-wish thy-kingdom (come?)’ 
—Cat. Khkiwaukun ‘kingdom, dominion,’ wkehkiyowaukun 
“his kingdom,’ kkiyehteet ‘he who is powerful,’ kuktiyowwau- 
weet ‘he who is king’ (Cat.). I suspect an error of the 
press in the final -maunk; Schoolcraft’s copy has k’kihkiyo- 
waukun pauk, which may be nearer right, pauk representing 
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a form of the verb ‘to come,’ Mass. peyau ‘he comes,’ Abn. 
ne-ba ‘I come,’ &c.: but see note on version 9. Edwards 
gives a free translation: ne aunchuwutammun ‘ what thou 
willest,’ ‘thy will’ —as in pet. 3; aunhchowautuk ‘his will’ 
(Cat.). 

3. * That let-them-so-do all persons this earth who-are-in, 
that thou-willest (or, thy will), that is-so-done in-that high- 
place [by] they-who-are-in.” — Edw. ‘“ I-wish thy-will so-be- 
done this there-in earth, as is-so-done heaven there-in.” — 
Cat. Hkey (which should have the locative form, as in the 
Catechism, Akeek, or in Ps. 19. 14, Akey-eke) ‘earth’; nuh 
kesehtautoop ne spummuk wonk no hkeek ‘he made [that] 
heaven and [this] earth’ (Watts’s Cat.): Mass. ohke, auki, 
Abn. ki, locat. kik. Nunnooh tonneh ‘ this in’; the postposi- 
tion tonneh corresponds to Quir. terre (v. 15), Del. taant, talli 
(vv. 16, 17), ‘ there-in’ or ‘there-at.’ Aunow (Mass. unne, 
condit. aunak) ‘it is like,’ ‘it is so’ (here and in pet. 5, as a 
conjunction, ‘as’) represents one of the most prolific of 
Algonkin roots; comp. aune-weethyun’ (pet. 1), unnotyek and 
condit. aunoiyek (3), unnoiyich imperat. ‘let it so be,’ for 
‘Amen.’ 

4, Edw. ““ Give-us this day-in bread (Indian cake) ” &.— 
Edw. ‘“Give-us this day-in daily bread” —Cat. Ménuh 
‘give it him’ (Edw. 7) ; comp. Del. milineen (v. 17), Montagn. 
mirinan (v. 18). Tquogh, tquokh, Indian bread, Powhatan 
tockowhough, modern ‘“tuckahoe,” from p’tukki ‘round’; 
comp. Quir. pettékkeneag (v. 15), Shawn. tuckwhana (v. 38): 
Dugkhomnuh (Cat.) is ‘ bread stuff’ = tquokho-mina ; comp. 
Shawn. tockquanimi (v. 34), and Abn. apdn-mena, vv. 8, 9. 
Wohkommau, wuhkummawu, for ‘ day,’ is peculiar to the Mo- 
hegan —and, I suspect, to the Mohegan mission dialect: it 
seems to be the equivalent of Mass. wohkummiyeu (El.) 
‘above, upwards’ (comp. wohqut ‘ above,’ El.), and may have 
been used in the sense of ‘ sky,’ ‘ the visible heavens’: comp. 
paum-uhkummauwent-yeek ‘in the heaven above’ (Cat., p. 
13), wohkummauweni wonk hkeey ‘ heaven and earth’ (p. 15). 

5. “ Forgive us’’; comp. Mass. ahquoantamainnean (v. 10), 
Conn. vv. 11, 12, and Quiripi v. 16. Muchchotwaukun, 
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mchaiwaukun, “sin” (Cat.) from m’che (Mass. matche) " bad.’ 
Aunow ‘as,’ see pet. 8. Maup auneh (Cat.) is printed by 
Schoolcraft as one word, naupaunth; Edwards has numpeh 
neck: naupau or numpeh = Abn. na"be, Mass. nompe, ‘ recip- 
rocally,’ ‘in turn’: * pardon us [our] sins as we in turn par- 
don those who do us evil.” Muhmcheh-unnehhoogqueek ‘ those 
who injure us’ (Cat.); comp. Mass. matchenehukqueagig, τ. 10. 

6. “Do not try (tempt) us in difficult things.” — Edw. 
“And do not that we may fall temptation into.’ — Cat. 
Cheen = Mass. ahque (v. 10), Del. katechi(v. 17). Siukeh 
= Mass. stogok, siogkok ‘that which is hard, or difficult, ‘a 
hard thing’ (El.), Narrag. siéckat; from see ‘sour’ (Lat. 
acer, acerbus; comp. Engl. sour, sore, sorrow); stuhkoiwau- 
kun “misery” (Cat.). Unneh (v. 14) ‘into, unto,’ a post- 
position: comp. tonneh (= ta-unneh) pet. 8. 

T. “But deliver-us difficulty(?) from.’—Cat. “ Put 
away from us what is hurtful.’— Edw. Pquaukhkennaut 
‘redeemer,’ pquaukhkentowaukun ‘redemption’ (Cat.): comp. 
Mass. (vers. 10). Thoikuhk = siukuhk; see pet. 6. Weheh 
‘from’ (Mass. wutche) follows the noun, as in Chippeway and 
other northern dialects. 

8. “For thou keepest of-all the kingdom (dominion) and 
power, also glory, Forever.” — Cat. ‘Thou because (For 
thou) rulest all every-where; thou art greatest; not any- 
one is-such-as that thou-art-such-as; forever that thou-art- ° 
80 (?)’?— Edw. The particle guawm is used throughout the 
Catechism for the conjunctions ‘for, because.’ Ngwehcheh 
(Edw.), nik wauch (Cat.) ‘ because,’ ‘therefore’; nik wauch 
neh emuk “the reason of it is”? (Cat.); literally, “ that from,’ 
ne wutche (El.). Keyuh, keah, keyoh (Ps. 19) ‘thou.’ Fstah 
(stoh Ps. 19, estoh Cat.) ‘ not,’ — a particle which is peculiar 
to this dialect. Wonk, wauk, ‘ also,’ Mass. wonk, El. Week- 
chaunaugsowaukun for ‘ glory,’ (week-chau-naug-tho-wau-con, 
Ps. 19) is of uncertain meaning. Hanweeweh, honmeweh 
(oneemwauwau, Cat.) ‘ forever’ = Del. hallemiwi; see v. 17. 
Wtinnotyuwun corresponds to Mass. wuttinniin (El.) as in 
Exod. iii. 14, nen nuttinniin nen nuttinniin for “1 am that I 
am,” and matta ne nuttinnietn “ it 1s not so with me,”’ Job ix. 
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35: this verb is used by Eliot and in the Moh. Catechism as 
a substitute for the simple verb substantive — for which it 
was not mistaken by Edwards who says, explicitly, (Observ. 
p. 14): “ They have no verb substantive in all their lan- 
guage.’ In the Catechism, the question “‘ What is God ?” is 
rendered, Taunek wtennoiyen nuh Pohtommawwaus ? i. e. “ of 
what kind,’ or ‘ what is he such as ?’ 

Non neh unnotyick (misprinted for wnnotyich) ‘ this be-it- 
so’; see above, pet. 8. 


15. QUIRIPI. 
From Rev. Abraham Peirson’s “ Helps for the Indians,”* 1658, pp. 59, 60. 


Noushin atisequamuk terre: 


1. Wérrettepantammunatch [wéoweztiuonatch] kowésewunk. 

2. Péamoutch’ kikkussootimmowunk, 

ὃ. Korantammowunk neratch sket’ 6kke nenar dusequamuk 
terre. 

4. Mésonah éa késuk kénkesekatush noméetsounk [petik- 
kenéag |. 

5. Akquantainfnah nomatchereinganansh nenar takquanta- 


minan ewojek nomatcherehéaqueaguk, 
Asquonsakkongonan rame-re mitchemduretounk, 
. Webe kippoquohwhériggamfnah wutche madjk’. 
. Wutche kékatah kétassootémoonk, quah milkéssowunk, 
quah afittarwejaningueséwunk, michéme quah michéme, 
Ne ratch. | 


oo 


The dialect of this version is, or was intended to be, 
that of the Indians of south-western Connecticut, near Long 
Island Sound. Jt was probably spoken by the small tribes 
westward, in Westchester county,— including the ‘ Wie- 
quaesgecks” and perhaps the ‘“‘Waoranacks.”” The Dutch 
explorer, Block, first mentioned these Indians ‘of the long- 
water,’ — whom he found in 1614, near the mouth of Housa- 
tonic River,t—as “ Quiripeys,” and I adopt this in preference 


* “Some Helps for the Indians; shewing them how to improve their Natural 
Reason, &c.,... By Abraham Peirson, Pastor of the Church at Branford.”” Cam- 
bridge, 1658. [Re-printed in the 3d volume of the Connecticut Historical 
Society’s Collections (not yet published), and separately, Hartford, 1873. ] 

t See De Lact, Nieuwe Wereldt (1630), Ὁ. iii., c. viii. 
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to the more familiar name Quinnipiac, which usage restricts to 
the vicinity of New Haven harbor, and which manifestly (by 
the substitution of n for r) belongs to another dialect than 
that of the Indians who lived thereabout. 

Mr. Peirson’s knowledge of the language was very limited. 
He had mastered none of the difficulties of the grammar; 
but he was assisted in his work by Thomas Stanton, “ inter- 
preter general to the United Colonies,” and ‘ by some others 
of the most able interpreters amongst us”’; and his little 
volume has some value in its exhibition of dialectic peculiari- 
ties —e. g. the locative suffix terre (for Mass. -ut, -it), as in 
the Mohegan (tonneh) and Delaware (taani, ἐα 1}. 


‘Our-father the-place-of-light in.’ Adisequamuk; comp. 
Micm. wasok (v. 2), wajok (v. 3, and note): Del. amwossd- 
game (and airassagame-wunk ‘in heaven,’ Zeisb.). 

1. ‘ Let-it-be-well-regarded [or, let-it-be-obeyed ] thy-name.’ 
Weérrettepantam for Conn. weyetuppatam (v. 11), Mass. wnne- 
tupantam ‘it is holy’ (El.): Peirson uses the verbal wérrette- 
pantammewunk for “a grace” (p. 61). Woweztdu-onatch 
‘let it be obeyed’; wauwe&tdm-mewunk, verbal, for ‘ obedi- 
ence”? (p. 31). Wésewunk or wezzewunk ‘his name’ (p. 47). 

2. ‘ Let-it-come-hither thy-kingdom.’ Comp. Mass. v. 10. 

3. * Thy-will be-it-so on-the-face-of (or, above) earth, as 
the-place-of-light in.” Neratch for ne nnach, ne naj, El. 
Sket’, 8.676, a contradiction of wosket or woskeche CEI.) ‘on 
the top, or outside, of.’ Peirson often writes sketuhke 

= wosketohke, Bl. in Lev. xi. 21) as one word; but he some- 
times uses skeje for ‘upon,’ before an animate object, as skeje 
nejek “upon them” (p. 26). Venar ‘the same as,’ = ne 
nan, El. 

4. * Give-thou-me this day daily (?) my food [round cake].’ 
Comp. with Conn. (v. 11), mésonah and mesunnan, &&. Kéesuk 
is without the affix which is required to give it the character 
of an adverb; it should be (as in vv. 10, 11,) kesukok, ‘in the 
day,’ ‘to-day.’ Noméetsounk, noun (verbal) collective, in the 
singular and with the Ist pers. prefix, ‘my bread’; comp. 
num’ meetsudngash (v. 10) ‘my victuals,’ and sce note. Aén- 
kesekatush appears to be formed from kén (quinn El.) ‘ long,’ 
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and kesekat (kesukod El.) ‘a day’s time’ (quinni-kesuk ‘the day 
long,’ ‘all the day,” Ps. 44. 22, El.; guinne kesukod, Cotton: 
comp. wame kesukodtash “ all the days ”’ of his life, Gen. 5. δ). 

ὃ. ‘ Do-not-remember-against-me my badnesses, the-same- 
as I do-not-remember-against them who do-evil-to-us.”? Comp. 
v. 10. Here again Peirson has confounded the transition 
forms: tdkquantaminan should have an initial π᾿ for the first 
person (n’tak-). The distinction between 1st sing. and Ist 
pl. of the subject, in verbs of this class (having a direct 
object znanimate and remoter object animate, or inan. accusa- 
tive with anim. dative,) was disregarded by Roger Williams, 
and not always observed by Zeisberger. Peirson had not dis- 
covered it. The verb should have been in the suljunctive 
(conditional), as in Eliot’s version (see note on vers. 10). 
Matcheretinganansh, pl. of matcheretink (and -éwunk, ‘ evil,’ 
‘gin,’ Cat. p. 7), verbal, ‘ being bad.’ Nomatcherehéaquedguk 
is intended for subj. participle, 8d pl.~1st pl. of matchereheau 
(matchenehheau, El.) ‘he does badly to him,’ but the pro- 
nominal prefix (π᾿) should not have been used with this mood. 

6. Peirson’s interlinear transtation is ‘ Lead-us-not into 
temptation.” Asquonsdkkongonan is perhaps misprinted for 
ahquon-, but I can make nothing of the verb, except by its 
suggestion of Eliot’s sagkumpanau ‘he leads, directs, him.’ 
Rame is used by Peirson for ‘in,’ re for ‘ to,’ but very loosely : 
reis Del. li, lawi, ‘to’ (Zeisb.), Abn. art, postposition, ‘ to, 
with,’ ( Rasles). 

T. ‘Only deliver-us(?) from what-is bad.’ The verb is 
irreducible. The base is pohquvhheau ‘he makes-free,’ or 
‘delivers’; the prefix seems to be the 2d pers. pronominal. 
Madjk’ = matchuk, ἘΠ. 

8. ‘From (because) is-thine great-rulership, and strong- 
doing, and glory (?), great-while and great-while. So be it.’ 
Kékatah = Cree kiya kit-ayan ‘thou it-is-thine’ (v. 20b), 
Eliot’s kut-tathe ‘thine is,’ (not kut-ahtau-un ‘it is thine, 
belongs to thee,’ as in v. 10,) with the 2d per. pronoun re- 
peated for emphasis.  Afttarweyantingueséwunk is used 
throughout Peirson’s Catechism for “ glory,” and in one place 
(p. 47) for “ the attributes” of God. What may be its com- 
position and literal meaning, I will not guess. 
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16. DELAWARE. 


RENAPI, OF NEW SWEDEN. 


From the translation of Luther’s Catechism, by Rev. John Campanius, c. 
1646.* 


pre niroona, chijr jooni hoorftt mochyrick Hocquaéssung 

t 

1. Chingkat chijre Rooaénse. 

2. Phaa chijre Tutesnungh. 

ὃ. H&tte chéko chijr tahottamen, renfckot thant Hoe- 
quaéssung, renf&ckot ock taani H&cking. 

4. Niroona shéu pdén peeta chijr jécke. 

5. Ock chijr sink4ttan chéko nijr mattarftti h4&tte mara- 
nijto, renackot ock nijr sink&ttan chéko mantinckus 
Ren&ppi maranijto nijre. 

6. Ock chijr, m4tta bakfttan nijr, taan mantinckus Manétto. 

1. Suck bakfttan niroona suhwijvan maninckus. 

Kitzi. . 

It is too late to correct the misnomer “ Lenni Lenape” 
which, on Mr. Heckewelder’s authority,t is now generally 
accepted as ‘ the national and proper name of the people we 
call Delawares,” though it is questionable whether more than 

a single one of the many tribes from which he constructed 

the great ‘Delaware nation”? could pronounce this national 

name. In the language of the Indians who occupied the 
shores of Delaware Bay and the banks of the river as far up, 
at least, as the fork at Easton, Rendp: represents the pronun- 
ciation of the name which, in the Minsi or mission-Delaware 
dialect becomes Lendpe— meaning an adult male of the 
speaker’s tribe or nation, a man of hisown kind. Zeisberger 
(Grammar, p. 35) remarks that “the Delaware Indians have 














* Lutheri Catechismus, Gfwersatt pa American-Virginiske Spraket. Stockholm, 
1696. Vocabularium Barbaro-Virgineorum is appended. The latter was again 
printed, with some additions, at the end of Aort Beskrifning om Provincien Nya 
Swerige, by Thomas Campanius (a grandson of John, the compiler), Stockholm, 
1704, and was translated by Duponceau for the Memoirs of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, vol. iii. pt. 1. The elder Campanius was minister of 
the Swedish colony on the Delaware for six years, 1643-48. His translation of 
of Luther’s Catechism (with the Vocabulary) remained in MS. till 1696, when it 
was printed, by the care of his grandson, at the cost of the King of Sweden. 
t Account of the History §c. of the Indian Tribes (1819), p. 25. 
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no r in their language,” and Heckewelder repeats this,* but 
the latter adds that “it seems that in the time of the Swedes 
the tribes who lived on the banks of the Delaware used the 
letter r instead of l,’’ but “ those tribes were extinct before 
he came to this country.”’ He elsewheref refers to the work 
of Campanius as in “the pure Unami dialect of the Lenape,” 
but gives no authority for this statement. That it was the 
prevailing dialect of Delaware tribes, when the country was 
first known to Europeans, we have sufficient evidence. The 
northern Delawares were called Sankhicans by the Dutch. 
De Lact} give a short Sankhican vocabulary which agrees, 
remarkably, with that of Campanius, compiled, some fifteen 
years afterwards, among the southern Delawares of New 
Sweden; and the few words preserved by William Penn as a 
specimen of the language of the Indians of Pennsylvania, in 
1683, are unmistakably in the same dialect. Of the numer- 
ous Indian place-names in Thomas Campanius’ account of the 
country on both sides of the Delaware (Aort Beskrifning &c., 
1704), 1 is found in only one CAlumingh, at the Falls opposite 
Trenton), and it occurs but once on Lindstrém’s map (1654— 
59) of New Sweden from Cape Henlopen to the Falls; but 
the sound of r was common, 6. g. Afemiraco or Naraticon 
(now, Racoon Creek, N. J.), Arwames, Rancocus, Werenta- 
pecka, Techoherassi, In the deed of Penn’s purchase of lands 
near Neshaming, in 1682, Delaware river is named by its 
Indian “alias, Makerisk (or Makerick) Kitton,’§ i. e. * the 
great main-river,’ the prefix being mochirick or mochewerick 
‘great’ (Camp.). 

The Renapi version of Luther’s Catechism (including the 
Lord’s Prayer) is amusingly bad. The translator had not 
learned even so much of the grammar as to distinguish the 
plural of a noun or verb from tlie singular, and knew nothing 
of the “transitions”? by which the pronouns of the subject 
and the object are blended with the verb. 





5. Introduction to Indian Names of Rivers δα. in Pennsylvania. 

t LTistory of the Indian Tribes, p. 316. 

t Novus Ors (1633), lib. iii., c. 12; pp. 75, 76. 

§ Hazard’s Annals of Pennsylvania, 582. Heckewelder (Indian Names ἃς.) 
gave from deeds four forms of this name, one of which is Makeerick Aitton. He 
has mis-translatcd it, believing that “it was intended for Trenton Falls.” 
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In re-printing, I have substituted ὦ for the ὦ used by Cam- 
panius. His consonants and vowels have, I infer, the Swedish 
sounds, ch =k, 7 = Engl. y or i, e = Germ. d, &e. 


‘My-Father our thou yonder good great sky [high-place] 
sitting’ (“‘ Fader war tu som i then harliga héga himmelen 
sitter,” Camp.). Mak has the pronominal sign (7) of the 
first person and means ‘ my father,’ but Campanius uses it as 
often with pronouns of the second or third person as of the 
first. He distinguishes the possessive pronouns from the 
personal, but not the plural from the singular: nyr stands 
for ‘I,’ ‘me,’ ‘we,’ or ‘us,’ nirana for ‘my’ or ‘our,’ &. 
Occasionally he adds 8 or z to a name, to form a genitive, as 
nokz ‘the father’s’ of ‘of the father,’ hackingz ‘of the 
earth, ἄς. Chijr (Mass. keen, Moh. keah, Ilin. kira) ‘thou.’ 
Jani (iw-ni, yeu-ni) a demonstrative, serves Campanius for 
‘this’ and ‘ that,’ ‘these’ and ‘ those,’ ‘here’ and ‘ yonder’: 
comp. Del. jun ‘here,’ julak ‘yonder,’ Zeisb. Mochyrick 
‘big,’ ‘large,’ ‘ great,’ used as adjective and adverb; comp. 
Mass. mogki, Len.- amangi (Zeisb.) and machkweu. Hoc- 
quaéssung ‘heaven, sky” (Camp.); comp. hockockque 
‘clouds, the sky,” hockung ‘the high building; heaven; up, 
upwards.” Téppin is used for ‘ to sit down,’ in the indicative, 
imperative, or infinitive, without regard to number or person ; 
Mass. mattappy ‘he sits down.’ 

Chintika for ‘holy,’ * hallowed,’ ‘ prayer,’ &c., is one of the 
curiosities of Campanius’s version: Chintika Manetto “the 
Holy Spirit,” mochyrick Sacchéman chintika [big sachem 
holy] “bishop,” &c. This word is from a verb which means 
‘to dance and sing’ (Powhatan kantokan, kantikantie, 
Strachey), and which—corrupted to “canticoy”’ — was 
adopted by the Dutch and English settlers of New York and 
New Jersey to denote a social gathering or dancing party.* 
Dancing was a common accompaniment of Indian worship 
and so, in some sort, a religious rite; and the interpreter, 
who probably understood Swedish as imperfectly as Campa- 
nius understood the Delaware, could find no better translation 











* See Notes on Words derived from N. A. Indian Languages, in this volume, 
p- 10. 
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for ‘sacred’ or ‘holy’ than ‘kintakaye’ or chintika. Raoaénse 
‘name’; comp. Len. elewunsu ‘he is called’ (Zeisb.), and 
Ottawa anosowin ‘ name.’ ; 

2. ‘Come thy kingdom.’ Tutewenungh is obscure: I find 
the word in the dialogue appended to the Kort Beskrifning, 
where a Sachem speaks of nijrama tutecenung “ our country.” 

3. ‘ Have what thou wishest, so in-the sky, so also in-the 
earth.’ Hdtte is made to do service for ‘to be,’ and ‘to 
have’; Len. hattai “he has, it has, it is there” (Zeisb.), 
Mass. ohtou, ohteau. Rendckot = Len. linaquot “like unto” 
(Zeisb.). 

4. ‘Our always bread bring-us to-day’: in the exposition of 
the prayer, this is varied to peton ock sheté pédon ‘ bring-it 
and always bread.’ Shet@ (séu, saéwi ‘always, Vocab.) is 
probably for m’sheuw: comp. Mass. micheme, Chip. mojag. 
P66n (pronounced po-aun) = Abn. aba’n ‘ bread,’ lit. ‘ what 

\is baked’: see vv. 6, 7, 9. Peet (pd-dt) for ‘give us,’ 
means ‘bring it’; Len. petoon ‘to bring’ (Zeisb.’) ; Chip. 
nin-bidon ‘I bring it’; peaet pdon mitz “ give me bread to 
eat’ (Camp. Vocab.). 

5. ‘ Also thou put-away what we badly have done, so-as 
also we put-away what bad men do [to] us.’ Sinkdttan pas 
in the Vocabulary and Catechism the several meanings of 
‘throw away, ‘drive out,’ ‘ put away,’ ‘ forgive’: comp. Chip. 
nin sdgidinan ‘I put it out of doors, turn it out’ (Bar.). 
Mantnckus rendppt ‘bad man,’ ‘bad men’; mantnckus Ma- 
netto (bad manitou) ‘the devil.’ MMantnckus seems to be 
Len. manunzu “he is angry”’ (Zeisb.) and Chip. maninagost 
“he looks ugly ” (Bar.). 

6. ‘ Also thou not cast-off us, to bad Spirit.’ Bakfttan is 
Len. pakiton ‘ to throw tt away’; Chip. nin-pagidinan “1 let it 
go,’ ‘ abandon it.’ 

ἢ. ‘But cast-off our all bad.’ Suhwijvan is used, without 
change of form, for ‘all,’ ‘ always,’ ‘ everything,’ &c. as adjec- 
tive, adverb, and noun. Afztzi ‘that is certain,’ ‘ certainly’: 
kitzi matta ‘ certainly not’ (Vocab.): Len. kitschiwi “ verily, 
surely,” Zeisb. 
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17. DELAWARE. 
“ LENNI LENAPE” OF NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


From Zeisberger’s Spelling Book (1776) and History of our Lord (1806).* 
“Pronounce a like aw in law; e like ay in say; ὃ like ce; u like oo or ou in you; 
ch nearly like Scottish gh; 7 like English 7 in in; g like g in gay.” For the ter- 
mination of the verbal noun, here printed -wzdgan, Zeisberger has -woagan ; Hecke 
welder, -wagan. 


[Ki] Wetochemellenk, [talli] epian awossagame : 

1. Machelendasutsch ktellewunsowigan ; 

. Ksakimawigan pejewiketsch ; 

. Ktelitehewigan leketsch talli achquidhakamike elgiqui 
leek talli awossagame ; 

Milineen juke gischquik gunigischuk achpoan ; 

Woak miwelendamau| wlineen ’ntschanauchsowagannena, 
elgiqui niluna miweclendamauwenk nik tschetschanila- 
weinquengik ; 

6. Woak katschi npawuncen li achquetschiechtowdganink ; 

7. Schukund ktennineen untschi medhikink ; 

- 8. Ntite knihillatamen ksakimawagan, woak ktallewusso: 

wagan, woak ktallowilissowigan; [ne wuntschi halle- 

miwi] li hallamagamik. Amen. ἡ 


As translated by Mr. Heckewelder : 


“ Thou our-Father there dwelling beyond the-clouds ; 1 Magnified (or, praised) 
-be thy name; 2 Thy-kingdom come-on; ὃ Thy-thonghts (will, intention,) come 
to-pass here upon (or, all-over-the)-earth, the same as-it is there in-heaven (or, be- 

ond the clouds); * Give-to-us on (or, through)-this day the-usual (or, daily) 

read; © And forgive-to-us our-transgressions (fault.) the-same-as we-mutually- 
forgive-them who (or, those)-who-have-transcressed (or, injured)-us; δ᾽ And let- 
Not us come-to-that that we-fall-into-temptation ; 7 But (rather) keep-us free from 
all-evil ; " For thou-claimest thy-kingdom, and the-superior-power, and all-mag- 
nificence. From heretofore ever (always). Amen (so be-it ; so may-it-come-to- 
pass). 


cre go bo 


* Essay of a Delaware-Indian and English Spelling Book, for the Use of the 
Schools of the Christian Indians on Muskingum River. By David Zeisberger, 
missionary among the Western Indians. Philadelphia, 1776: sm. 8vo. p. 113. 
(Cited as Z. ss.) A second edition was printed in 1806. 

The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesua Christ. {Harmony of the Four 
Evangelists.] By Rev. 5. Lieberkuhn; translated into the Delaware Indian 
Language by Rev. David Zeisberger. New York, 1821, 12mo. pp. 222. 

I have copied the later text, supplying in brackets the words of the earlier 
(1776) which were omitted in revision. 

‘‘The Lord’s Prayer in the Delaware Language,” with a verbal translation, 
by Mr. Heckwelder, follows Zcisberger’s earlier version, except in orthography, 
the use of a particle (yun for tulli) in the 3d petition, and the omission of the 
final li hallamagik. This is printed with the Correspondence of Heckewelder and 
Duponceau, in Zrans. of Hist. §- Lit. Com. of Am. Philos. Society, i. 439. (Cited 
as Hkw.) 
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This re-translation — though not entirely accurate —is on 
the whole better than any other that I have had occasion to 
notice in this paper. 

The dialect which Zeisberger and Heckewelder learned to 
speak and write was that of the Moravian mission stations in 
the forks of the Delaware, which—to distinguish it from 
the language actually spoken in the 17th century on Delaware 
Bay and River—we may call “ mission-Delaware.” The 
first Moravian converts among the American Indians were 
from Mohegan (‘‘ Mahikander’”’) tribes, east of the Hudson, 
in Litchfield county, Connecticut, and Dutchess and Columbia 
counties, New York. Many of these Mohegans removed, be- 
tween 1743 and 1755, to the Moravian settlements in Penn- 
sylvania, and were gathered at Gnadenhiitten (now Lehigh- 
ton) on the Lehigh, at the mouth of Mahoning Creek, and 
north of the Blue Mountains. ‘Speaking a dialect of the 
same language, the Mohegans became the apostles of the 
Delawares,’’* and it was through Mohegan interpreters that 
the missionaries, Fabricius and, afterwards, Zeisberger, learned 
the language which has been denominated ‘“ Lenni Lenape ” 
and, more commonly, Delaware. This part of Pennsylvania, 
when the Moravians first became acquainted with it, was 
occupied by the migratory Shawnecs (Shawanos,t) allies of the 
Delawares, and protegés of the Iroquois who asserted the right 
to dispose of Delaware territory at their pleasure. Some of 
these Shawnees joined the Mohegans and Delawares of 
Gnadenhiitten on the Lehigh and Waiomik (Wyoming) on 
the Susquehannah. The language of a band of the Minsi or 
Monseys — the inland and northern Delawares$ — may have 
. been somewhat modified by constant intercourse and frequent 
intermarriage with the Shawnees.6 Hence, Perhaps, the 


e Loskiel’s Histor of the Mission of the United Brethren, aaal: by Latrobe, 
(London, 1794), ii. 84, 85, 117; 73. 

t Ib. i. 127, 128; ii. 32. 

t ‘Even as late as 1742, the Minsi had a town, with a large peach orchard, on 
the tract of land where Nazareth, in Pennsylvania, has since been built; another 
on the Lehigh, and others beyond the Blue Ridge,” &.—Heckewelder’s Hist. 
Account, 34. 

§ To the present time, the remnants of these two tribes maintain their ancient 
alliance: ‘considerable intimacy exists and intermarriages occur between the 
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adoption of the Shawnee 7 for the r or n of the Delaware 
proper, i. e. the language spoken on the river and bay of that 
name and along the coast. The northern (Minsi) dialect 
approximates more nearly than the southern to the Mohegan, 
and Mohegan interpreters probably imparted to the mission- 
Delaware some of their own peculiarities of pronunciation. 
The missionaries themselves, finding that “ the Indian lan- 
guages had no words for many new ideas and objects, were 
obliged to enrich them with several English and German 
words, and, by degrees, custom rendered these new terms 
intelligible.’* How much of the Shawnee and Mohegan 
dialects and how many new grammatical forms they may 
have found it convenient to engraft on that of the Indians of 
Lehigh Valley and the Blue-Mountain region, cannot now be 
ascertained. 

For the study of the mission-Delaware, Zeisberger’s writ- 
ings are the chief resource — particularly, his Delaware 
Grammar in Mr. Duponceau’s translation (Z. Gr.)f. For 
modern Delaware, I have occasionally cited Whipple’s vocab- 
ulary (Wh.) in the second volume of Pacific Railroad Re- 
ports, pp. 56-61, and Cummings’s (Cumm.), in Schoolcraft’s 
History of the Indian Tribes, vol. ii., pp. 470-481. 


Ki wetochemellenk was intended to mean ‘ thou who father- 
est us.’ In his grammar (p. 37) Zeisberger has wetochemel- 
lenk “O our father,” as an example of the use of ἃ vocative. 
The termination is that of the subjunctive present, transition 
of 2s.~1 pl. ‘thou. ..to us’ (Gr. p. 168). This is perhaps 
one of the words with which the language was enriched 
by the missionaries. Zeisberger does not appear to have 


Shawnees and Delawares. There is also some resemblance in personal appear- 
ance, both wearing the moustache.””— Whipple and Turner’s Vocabularies, in 
Report upon the Indian Tribes (Washington, 1856). Zecisberger’s first publication 
(the Delaware-Indian Spelling Book) was made after the removal of the Chris- 
tian Indians (in 1772) from Pennsylvania to the Muskingum. 

* Loskiel, History of the Mission of the U. Brethren, ii. 103. 

ΤΑ Grammar of the Lenni Lenupe or Delaware Indians. Translated from the 
German manuscript of the late David Zeisberger, by P. S. Duponceau. Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society, iii. 65—250 (and separately, Phila- 
delphia, 1827). 
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completely analyzed it, for after giving (Gr. 38) the inflec- 
tions of nooch ‘my father,’ kooch ‘thy father,’ noochena ‘ our 
father,’ he remarks that these are “formed from wetoochiwink, 
father’: but wetoochwink has the termination of an abstract 
verbal, and means ‘ fathering,’ ‘being a father,’— more ac- 
curately, ‘being the common father’ (of a family or race) or 
subjectively, ‘having a common father,’ ‘a with-fathering.’ 
The prefix wet- gives the meaning of ‘ with, together, in com- 
pany’ (wit-, Gr. 183): comp. Chip. nin widjoossema ‘I have 
the same father as’ (he has), nin widjoossendimin ‘we have 
the same father, all of us’ (Bar.).* ‘Our Father’? would 
have been better translated by the primary noochena (Mass. 
noshun; Moh. noghnuh, Edw., whose gh = ch of Zeisberger). 

Talli (taani, v. 16)‘ there, yonder’; Abn. tahalo (v. 6), 
Quir. terre ; a compound of ta and Zi, ‘ there-in’ or ‘ thereat.’ 
Epian ‘ who sittest’; comp. Micm. ebin (v. 3, and note), Cree 
and Alg. epian (v. 9, 28). Zeisberger (Gr. 53) calls it an 
“adverbial form” of the verb achpin or appin “to be there, 
in a particular place,” but in this he confounds it with eyayan, 
which he incorrectly assigns to a “local relative mood” of 
the verb ew or waeu ‘he goes to a place’ (Gr. 81): appin 
means (1) ‘he sits,’ (2) “ he remains, rests, is permanent. 
Awossdgame ‘heaven’ (Z. Gr. 388), “beyond the clouds,” 
Hkw., who evidently derives it from awossi ‘beyond, the 
other side’ (Narr.- awwusse “further off,’ R. W.): but it 
seems to be related to Micm. wasok (vv. 2, 3, and note). 
Montagn. ouascou, waskutsh (v. 21), and to mean ‘in the 
place of light,’ ‘where light is.’ Comp. Chip. atassiwa 
‘light,’ wasséia ‘it is light,’ owassamigonan ‘he illuminates 
it’ (Bar.), Mass. wohsum ‘it shines, is light,’ and Del. waseleu 
‘clear, bright; (Z. 8B.) ; Quir. avsequamuk (v. 15). 

1. Machelendam ‘to honor a person” (Z. Gr. 94), “ to 
esteem, to value’’ (Z. sB.) machelendasutch “he shall be 
honored ” (sB.). Here is an error which is very common in 











ces ee —S| = ————— 


* 7 have not overlooked what Heckewelder wrote to Duponceau about “ the 
shades of difference between these severa] expressions” (given by Zeisberger, for 
“father ’’) being ‘‘so nice and delicate” as to be of difficult explanation, ὥς. Mr. 
Heckewelder doubtless had a sufficiently good knowledge of “ Lenni Lenape”’ 
Delaware as a spoken dialect, but his analyses are absolutely worthless. 
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Zeisberger’s translations. The verb has not the passive form. 
Machelendam is one of the verbs in “ elendam, which indi- 
cates a disposition of the mind,” — belonging to Zeisberger’s 
8d conjugation (Gr. 50, 94); the prefix representing machelt 
‘much’ (Z.). It cannot have an animate object, and the 
translation, “‘to honour a person,” is wrong: the change of 
-am to -asu was intended to give it the passive form, but does 
not effect this: -fch is the sign of the future. The character- 
istic of the passive voice, in this class of verbs, is g or ὦ in 
the penult: as in nthillalgussutch ‘he shall be owned,’ from 
nihillatamen ‘I own’ (Gr. 115), pendaquotsch ( pendakwotch) 
‘he will be heard,’ from pendamen ‘he hears’ (Gr. 100), &c. 
Zeisberger sometimes writes g, sometimes g, more often z 
(Gr. x) for this characteristic, and in The History of our Lord, 
p- 8, he has the passive animate future of this same verb, 
machelemuxutsch, for ‘he shall be [esteemed] great,’ in Luke 
i. 15. Comp. Chip. nind’ishpenddn ‘I exalt, greatly esteem 
it,’ tshpendagost ‘he ἐδ greatly esteemed, highly honored’ 
(Bar.); but if the subject be znanimate, the form is ishpend- 
jigade ‘it is greatly esteemed.’ These distinctions, existing 
in one or another form in all Algonkin languages, Zeisberger 
does not appear to have discovered in the Lenni Lenape. 
Ktellewunsowdgan ‘thy name,’ from elewunsu ‘he is called,’ 
‘is said-to, — and that from luéi ‘he says’ (Mass. nowau, 
El.). All these verbals in -wdégan (of which eight occur in 
this version of the Lord’s Prayer) are classed by Zeisberger 
as “substantives derived from passive verbs”? (Gr. 40). It 
is easier to find a passive sense in ‘ name’ (‘ being called’), 
than in ‘kingdom’ or ‘ sachemdom,’ in the 2d petition, or in 
‘power’ and ‘glory’ in the 8th.* The fact is, either the 
Lenni Lenape is, as compared with other Algonkin languages, 
singularly poor in verbal nouns, or—which is more probable 
— Zeisberger had learned only one of the half-dozen forms 


* The examples which Zeisberger gives in his Grammar (I. c.) are all really 
passive verbals ; 6. g. ‘‘ wulakenimgussowdgan, the being praised,” “ schingalgusso- 
wdgan, the being taken,” “ pilsohalgussowagan, purity ”’ (ist. being made pure), ἃς. 
But these have the characteristic (-gusso) of the passive voice, preceding the 
formative (-wdéyun) of the verbal noun. 

21 
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in whieh verbs — active, intransitive, passive, causative, &. 
— may be made to serve as nouns. Compare, for example, 
the Chippeway (see Baraga’s Grammar, pp. 29-32): 


dibaamdge ‘he pays,’ dibaamdgewin ‘ payment ’ (given). 
nin dibaamdgo "1 am paid,’ dibaamdgowin ‘ payment’ (received). 
kashkendam ‘he is sad,’ kashkendamowin ‘ sadness.’ 
minikwé ‘he drinks,’ minikw. win ‘drinking’ and 

minikwéssiwin ‘non-drinking,’ temperance. 
pakitetge, ‘he strikes,’ pokiteigan ‘a hammer ’ 


8. Leketsch ‘be it so,’ imper. 3d sing. of leke ‘it is so,’ ‘ it 
is true’ (which Zeisberger classes with ‘ concessive conjunc- 
tions,” Gr. 185), the indefinite-intransitive form of le-w ‘ it is 
so’ (Gr. 57): comp. Mass. nenaj, Quir. neratch. For tall, 
Heckewelder has yun ‘here.’ Achquidhackamike = Chip. 
ogidakamig ‘ upon [the surface of the] earth,’ ‘above ground’ 
(from ogidj’ ‘on, upon,’ and -kamig, in compos. ‘ ground,’ 
Bar.): in Zeisberger’s Grammar (183), this synthesis is 
written wochgidhackamique, and the prefix, wochgitschi,*‘ above, 
on the top, or on the surface of.” The primary meaning is 
‘to cover,’ and the root appears in Mass. hogk-t ‘ it covers.’ 

Elgiqut ‘‘as,in the same manner” (sB.) = Abn. ereghik- 
kon. Leek, subj. 3d sing. of le-w ‘it is so,’ = elek “as it is,” 
Gr. 57, where it is incorrectly given as an impersonal form 
of lissin “to be or do so.” 

4. Milineen; Moh. menenaunith (v. 18), Cree mtyinan, mee- 
thinan (vv. 20b, c.), Montagn. mirinan (v. 22), Illin. miriname 
(v.82). Juke gtschquik ‘ on this day’; in the earlier version 
88.) eligischquik: comp. Mass. yeu kesukok. Gunigischuk 
does not mean ‘daily’ but ‘the day long,’ gunni-gischuk 
== Mass. quinni-kesuk ‘all the day,’ ‘the day long’ (El.): 
comp. Quir. konkesekatush (v. 15, and note). Achpoan = 
Abn. aba"n, and péén (v. 16), which see: the ch must have 
been very lightly sounded, probably a mere aspirate, sinee it 
disappears in n’d-appoan-um ‘my bread,’ w’dappoanum ‘his 
bread’ &c. (Z. Gr. 39). 

5. Miwelendam “he forgives’? (Gr. 94), a better transla- 
tion than that given in the Spelling Book: “ to quit a place 
for sorrow, grief’! The prefix mt denotes ‘removal’ (see 
note on miyinan, v. 20b); with elendam, the formative of 


« 
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verbs expressing mental conditions or activities (see above, 
on ist petition), it means ‘to remove from mind,’ ‘to die 
mind,’ so, ‘to forgive.’ The form here given is the imperat. 
2d 5... 180 pl. of miwelendam-awa ‘he forgives (tt) to (him).’ 
Techanauchsowdgan “ fault, defect’ (sB.); tschetschantlawem- 
quengik “those who trespass against us” (8B.); the former 
being a verbal from tschannaiichsin [chanaitkein?] “to fail, 
to miss ”’ (ib.). 

6. Heckewelder mis-translates here: if the form of the 
last word (another verbal in -wdégan) is correct, the meaning 
is: ‘And do-not we-do-not-come to trial (a being-tried).” 
N’ pawuneen is the negative form of the indic. pres. 1st pl. of 
peu ‘he comes’: katschi “let it alone, don’t do this” (Gr. 
174), is from ka ‘not,’ a particle of prohibition (Montagn. 
eka, Alg. ka, kawin, Abn. ekwi, Mass. akw?), with the charac- 
teristic (tsch) of the imperative future. Zeisberger uses it 
with the imperative of prohibition, as, katschi lisstham “ do 
not thou do so” (Gr. 58), katscht pahan “come thou not”’ 
(88), — but, in the indic. pres. negative, matta n’pawuneen 
‘Swe do not come” (87): for katscht cannot properly be 
used before a verb in the indicative. J “to, into” (Z.) is 
mistranslated by Heckewelder, “that.” Achquetschiechto- 
wagan (akwetchi’ektowdgan) with the locative affix, ‘into 
trial’; comp. Mass. en qutchhuaongan-it (v. 10), Chip. gédj1- 
ton ‘he tries it,’ godjiewisiwin ‘trial, experiment’ (Bar.) ; 
the root (Chip. gédji, gwedji, Mass. qutche, &c.) signifying ‘ to 
make trial of,’ ‘ to prove.’ 

7. Schuk, schukend “only” (Z. Gr. 175), “but then” 
(sR.): suck,v. 16. Ktennineen is translated by Heckewelder 
“ἐ keep us free,’ — but cannot, in this sense, be traced to any 
‘known root. Untschi, Abn. wtsi, Chip. ondji ‘from.’ Medhik 
‘evil’ (Z.), Mass. machuk, having the conditional (participle) 
form, cannot properly take the additional inflection, -ink. 

8. Ntte— which in Zeisberger’s Spelling-Book is trans- 
lated ‘I think’ —is substituted in the revised version for 
alod of the earlier (1776). In the Grammar, alod ‘there, 
yet’ (176); n’titechta and n’titechquo ‘then, while’ (177). 
EK’ nihillatamen, not (as Hkw. translates) “thou claimest,” 
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but ‘ thou ownest, art master of’ (Z. Gr. 114). K’tallowilis- 
sowdgan (“all magnificence’? Hkw.) is from allowi “ most, 
supreme’ (Mass. anwe ‘more than’), and wzulisso “ fine, 
pretty,’ ““ good, handsome ” (Z. Gr.), == Mass. wunnesu. Ne 
wuntscht (Mass. ne wutche) ‘this from,’ ‘from this (time).’ 
Hallemiwi “ eternal”’ (sB.), is from the same root as allowi, 
eluwi, ‘more than,’ “ most” (Z.): comp. Abn. a*ermiaz ‘in 
sternum’ (R.), Moh. hanweeweh (Kdw.). 

For “ Amen,”’ Heckewelder has nanne leketsch “so be it; 
so may it come to pass”; nanne (nahanne, Z.; Mass. neane, 
ne unni, El.) ‘ such as this,’ ‘so’; leketsch, as in 8d petition, 
imperat. 3d sing. of leke (the indefinite form of lei ‘it is so,’) 
means “let it be so’: comp. nanne leu “it is certainly true ”’ 
(Z. Gr. 174): Mass. ne naj, Abn. nzaletch. 


18. CREE (KNISTENO). 


RED RIVER. 
From Priéres, Cantiques, etc. en Langue Crise. Ayami‘e Neiyawe Masinaikan. 
Montreal, 1857. Compiled by the Rev. J. B. Thibault, and printed in Evans’s 
syllabic characters. 
Notanan ki’tchi kisikék eyayan: 
. Pitane miweyitchikatek kiwiyowin. 
. Pitane otchitchipayik kitipeyitchikewin. 
. Kaisi natotakawiyan kisikok pitane ekosi isi waskitas- 
kamik. 
Anots kakisikak mi’inan nipakwesikaniminadn mina tat- 
waw kisikake. 
. Kaisi kasinamawakitwaw ka-ki-matchitotakoyakwaw ekosi 
wi isi kasinamawinin kaki’ matchitotamak. 
. Pisiskeyiminan kitchi eka matchi mamitoneyitam&k. 
. Iyekatenamawinan kamayatak. 
Pitane ekosi ikik. 


“The Knistinaux, Klistinaux, Kristinaux, and, by abbrevia- 
tion, Crees, are the most northern tribe of the Algonkin 
family. Bounded on the north by the Athapascas, they now 
extend, in consequence of recent conquests, from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Rocky Mountains, though they occupy the most 
westerly part of that territory, on the north branch of the 
Saskachawan, in common with the Sioux Assiniboins. They 
have also spread themselves as far north as the Lake Atha- 
pasca. On the south they are bounded by the Algonkins and 
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Chippeways; the dividing line being generally that which 
separates the rivers that fall into James’s Bay and the south- 
western parts of Hudson’s Bay, from the waters of the St. 
Lawrence, of the Ottawa River, of Lake Superior, and of the 
River Winnipek.’’* 

The Rev. J. B. Thibault had been a missionary among thie 
western Crees, and in 1845 was stationed at Manitou (Lake 
St. Anne). When this prayer book was printed, he was living 
at the Red River Settlement (Assiniboia), where the dialect 
assimilates more nearly to the Chippeway than does that of 
the “ Montagnais” or of .the tribes near Hudson’s Bay. 
“Those of the interior, as on the Sask4tchewun,” says Mr. 
Howse (Cree Grammar, 388), “affect more the flat (2) series, 
as th (in this), 6, d, 2, 7, g guttural; as do the Chippeways 
also”’; while among the tribes on the coast of the Bay, “ the 
linguals are th as in thin, t, 8, st, ts, tch, and their nasal n.”’ 
At the Red River Scttlement, continual intercourse between 
the Plain-Crees and northern Chippeways is likely to promote 
assimilation of dialects. 

The characters used by Mr. Thibault do not distinguish ὁ 
from p, d from ¢t, or g from &. In translating, 1 have written, 
throughout, p, t, and &. Baraga remarks that it is, in fact, 
‘often impossible to ascertain by the pronunciation of an 
Indian, whether the word begins with a ὃ or p, with a d or ὑ, 
with a g or k.” 

“The widely scattered tribes of this nation change the th 
[which Mr. Howse regards as the primitive sound,] consecu- 
tively into y, n, 1, r; 6. g. wé-thd Che’), wé-yd, wé-nd, 
wé-la, &c. ... In the cases where the Crees in the vicinity of 
the coast (lat. 57°), pronounce the th, the contiguous inland 
tribes of this nation always use ὅ or y; or at most, the th is 
so softly uttered that a nice ear only can detect it. More 
westerly, it is decidedly lost in the i or y, as above” (Cr. 
Gram. 141). In passing from the Cree to the Chippeway, th 
always, and sometimes ¢ and d, change to 7; the Cree 8 is 
frequently omitted before & and?; and the nasals m and n are 
often inserted before 5, d, and g. 


* Gallatin’s Synopsis of the Indian Tribes (1836), p. 23. 
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19. CREE. 
SASKATCHEWUN? 
From Oregon Missions, by Rev. P. J. De Smet. (New York, 1847.) p. 162. 
Notanan kitsi kijikok epian: 
1. Pitone mewaitsikatek kiwigowin, 
2. Pitone otitamomakad kitibeitsikewin, 
ὃ. Ispits enatota kawigan kitsi kisikok, pitone ekusi_ iji 
waskitaskamik. 
4. Anots kakijikak miin&ni [nijpakwejiganiminan mina tat- _ 
waw kigigake. 
ὃ. Canisi kaiji kasenamawayakik ka ki matsitota koyankik 
ekusi iji kasinamawinan eki matsitotamank. 
6. Pisiskeiminan kitsi eka matsi mamitoueitamank, 
T. Iekatenamawinan kamayatok. Pitone Ekeesiikik. 


As translated by Father De Smet: 


“ Our father in the great heaven being seated: 1 May it be honored thy name. 
2[May it] arrive ard kingdom (reign). ὅ Like thee being followed in the great 
heaven, may it be the same on earth. ὅ Now in this day give us our bread, and 
in every day. © As we have remitted to those who have done [us] evil so like- 
wise remit unto us what we have done evil. © Be merciful to us that we fall not 
into evil. ‘ Keep away from us all what is evil. May it be so.” 


This version was probably obtained among the remote 
western Crees, near the Rocky Mountains, where the Rev. 
J. B. Thibault and Bourassa had begun mission work before 
Father De Smet visited the Fort of the Mountains and the 
north branch of the Saskatchewun, in 1845. 

I have corrected two errors of transcription or the press, 
by restoring (in brackets) a lost prefix, and in the same 
petition, changing “latwaw” to tatwaw. “ Canisi,” at the 
beginning of the Sth petition, is certainly wrong as it stands, 
and perhaps should be omitted entirely, as the sense is com- 
plete without it. The interlinear translation is by no means 
accurate. A 


20. CREE.” 


From Oo Meyoo Ahchemowin S. Matthew (the Gospel of Matthew), London, 
1853. The vowels as in English: ah for Italian a. In the text copied, the mark 
of the aspirate or hiatus is placed over the vowel, instead of after it as here 
printed. 

N’o’otahwenahn ke’che kesikoo’k ayahyun: 
1. Kittah we’ ke’kahtaye’tahkwun ke we’eyuwin. 
2. Ke tipaye’chekawin kittah oochechepaiyu. 
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3. A itaye’tumun kittah we’ toochekahtaoo otah uskee’k, 

kah isse ahyahk ke’che kesikoo’k. 

4. Meeyinahn ahnoo’ch kah kesikahk ka oo pa’hkwaseku- 

nimeyah’k. 

5. Menah usainumowinahn ne mussinahikawinenahnah, kah 
isse usainumowuke’etchik unekee kah mussinahumah- 
kooya’hkik. 

Menah akahweyah ito’otahinahn wahyascechekawini’k, 

Mahkah meetahkwanumowinahn muche kakwi. 

. Keyah ket ahyahn ke’che otanowewin, wahwahch soo’- 

kahtissewin, menah malimechemikoowin, kalkeka. 
Amen, 


90 τὰ σὺ 


20(b). CREE, 
RED RIVER. 


The same version as the preceding, with some dialectic variations and a few 
verbal corrections (distinguished by italics); transliterated from the Cree Prayer 
Book,® Archdeacon Hunter’ 8 translation. For the vowels: a as in arm, 6 as in 
prey, t 85 in pique, ¥ as in pin, o as in so, ὦ as oo in tool, or short, as in foot; y is 
always a consonant. 


N’oot4winin ki’tchi-kisfkokh eyfyan: 
. Kita wih ki’kateyi’t4kwan ki-wi’yowin. 
; Ki-tipeyi’tchikewin kita wih ootchitchipayu. 
E iteyi’taman kita wih tootchik&teu ota askikh, Κά {si 

ay&k ki’tchi kisYkookh. 
. Mfyfn4n anoo’ts ka kistk&k ke w’tcht pimdtistydkh. 
. Mina asenamawin&n ni matchi’tiwininana, k4& Ysi asena- 
mawakf?’tchik anikY k& wanitwtdkwydkik. 
. Mfna ek&wiya Yto’téinan kotey? tawinik. 
. Méka mit&4kwenamawin4n matchi kekwai. 
. Kiya kit ay4n ki’tchi otenawiwin, w4w&ts so’k4tesiwin, 
mina mami’tchimfkowin, k&kike mina kdkike. 
Emen. 


COMI ὦν OOo 


This version represents, I infer, the dialect of the mixed 
Crees (“ Plain”? and “Swampy ’’) of Assiniboia; at the Red 
River Settlement, where Archdeacon Hunter resided, and the 
Mission village on the river below. In both of the forms 
given, it manifests better knowledge of the grammar and 
more familiar acquaintance with Cree idioms than do some 
earlier versions. The publication, in 1844, of Mr. Joseph 


Φ The Book of Common Prayer, . . . translated into the language of the Cree 
Indians of the Diocese of Rupert’s Land, North. West America. London Soc. for. 
Prom. Chr. Knowledge, 1859. 12mo. Printed in Evans’s syllabic characters. 
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Howse’s valuable Cree Grammar had greatly facilitated the 
_ study of this language. In the following notes, I cite this . 
grammar (H.), the Prayer Book (Ps.) and the translation 
of Matthew’s Gospel (Matt.). 


Ν᾽ ootdwindn (n’ ootdweendn, H. 187)‘ our father,’ is cor- 
rectly formed; but notanan in vv. 18, 19, certainly does not 
come from π᾿ οοΐάτοϊ ‘my father,’ i. 6. ‘I come from him.’ 
Eydyan (fayan, (-i-dn, H.) ‘thou who art in, who dwellest 
in’: in v. 19, epian ‘thou who sittest,’ or ‘ remaineth.’ 

1. ‘ Let-it-be hereafter greatly-honored thy-naming.’ Kita 
(kdtd, kuttd, H.) “is a sign of the future tense, used in both 
[indic. and subj.] moods”’ (pB.)* and with the imperative 
indefinite (CH. 204); here joined with wih (we, H.) “a particle 
expressing wish or desire, the sign of the optative [or sub- 
junctive] mood ”’ (PB.). 

2. ‘Thy mastery may it hereafter come-hither.’ Ztpeyt- 
tchikewin (tibeitstkewin, v. 19), verbal noun from tipey? tchike 
(Chip. dibéndjige) ‘ he is master’ (Bar.), literally, ‘he owns,’ 
‘is proprietor, or possessor’; whence, (2d pers. subj.) tipeys- 
*tchikeyén ‘ thou who art Lord,’ and tipey?’tchiket ‘the Lord ᾿ 
(PB.) =Chip. debéndjiged. The root, Cree tipi (Mass. tapi, 
Del. tept) means “ enough,’ ‘ sufficient’; whence Chip. debist 
‘he has enough, is satisfied, Mass. tapantam ‘enough- 
minded,’ ‘ content,’ and tapenum ‘ he is able,’ i. 6. suffices for 
ἄς. Chip. didaan ‘he pays (i. 6. satisfies) for it,’ débawan 
‘he pays for him,’ dibéndan ‘he is the owner of (i. e. has 
paid for) it,’ intrans. dibéndjige. Ootchitchipayu (oocheche- 
paiyu, v. 20) ‘it comes hither (payu) from (ootche)’ some- 
where else; comp. wdthow Goche ne-peyitootdn “ far-off-from I 
hither-come ”’ (H. 289): Chip. nind ondji-ba ‘I come from’; 
but the form which is here given to the verb cannot be the 
correct one. 

ὃ. ‘As thou-so-willest may it hereafter be-done here on- 
earth which so is in-the-great-heaven’: in v. 19, ‘as-much-as 
is-observed thy [ ?] in-the-great-heaven, may-it- be so 


* The future sign σἄ (Chip. kak) used before the first and second persons, is 
changed into kulta (σἄ-(ἅ), Chip. tah, before the third person, sing. and plural.” 
— Howse, 214. 
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on-earth.’ HE (λὲ, H.) ‘as.’ Net/itaye’ten ‘I will’ (Matt. 
viii. 3), is here in the subj. 2d sing.; Chip. nind inéndam, 
enéndaman. Ota (o-té, H.; wte, v. 22) ‘here.’ Asktkh 
Cuskee’k, v. 20, astshitsh, v. 22) with locative affix from aski 
‘earth’: in vv. 18, 19, waskitaskamik ‘on the surface (wés- 
kitch, H.) of the earth’ == Chip. ogidakamig. Kd, the rela- 
tive pronoun — or what is made to serve as such — used only 
with the subjunctive. [Wich the indicative, kd is a negative, 
or rather, is employed to emphasize a negation, and it is also 
a sign of the future tense. | 

4. ‘Give-us now on-this day and henceforth our-living’; in 
v. 19, ‘our loaves of bread’; in v. 20, ‘ our loaf-bread-ing.’ 
Miyindén, Montagn. mirinan (vv. 21, 22), ‘give thou us,’ or 
‘present to us’ —the root not implying, nor in fact being 
ordinarily used to denote, free giving, i. e. without antici- 
pation of recompense: Chip. nin mina “1 give him, make him 
a present, allow him something, impose wz upon him” &c. 
(Bar.), nin pagidina “1 give it to him absolutely,” literally, 
‘I throw it away, or abandon it to him’: comp. Abn. ne-mfra’, 
ne-piswmimira’ (piswi ‘freely,’ ‘to no purpose’); and another 
Chip. verb, from the same root (mi ‘ apart,’ Lat. dis-, nearly, ) 
nin migiwe “1 give, contribute, present, allow,’ Mass. magou 
‘he gives, parts with, barters, or sells’ (El.), Del. méken 
(Zeisb.). Pimdtisiydkh ‘what we may live on’? (comp. 
meecheyaik ‘what you may eat,’ meecheha’hk ‘what we may 
eat,’ Matt. 6. 25, 81), from pimatissu ‘he is alive,’ 1. 6. moves, 
goes, subj. pimatisit (pimahtisseyit, Matt. 22. 32) ‘ living’; 
pemahtissewin “any thing that promotes life’? (Chappell) : 
comp. pimoo’ta ‘walk,’ Matt. 9. 5, pemootayoo “he walks, 
progresses”? (H.). ‘To live’ is expressed in all Algonkin 
languages by one or the other of two verbs, denoting, respec- 
tively, ‘to go,’ and ‘to be a man.’ In vv. 18, 19, 20, 28 
(Alg.), 25 and 26 (Chip.), 28 (Ottawa), and 31 (Menom.), 
we have different forms of the same name for ‘ bread’ — 
Chip. pakwejigan — which was ἃ name given by the Indians 
to French or English loaves, made to be cut in pieces, in dis- 
tinction from the common Indian cake. Baraga employed 
this name for ‘bread’ in his Ottawa version, in 1846, but 


22 
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in his Otchipwe Dictionary (1853) gives its exact meaning: 
‘¢ When Indians first saw white people cutting pieces off from 
a loaf of bread, they called the bread pakwéjigan, that is to 
say, a thing from which pieces are cut off”: from nin pakwé- 
jige ‘1 cut off a piece’; comp. verb anim. nin pakwéjwa ‘I 
circumcise him’; nin pakwéjan ‘1 cut it,’ &c. (Bar.). 

5. ‘ Moreover blot-out-for-us our badnesses-of-heart so as 
we-may-blot-out-to (pardon) those who do-amiss-to-us.’ Kaist 

. ekost (v. 18), φα fase... . ec'co’se (H.),‘as.... 
just so.’ Mind, menah, ‘ and, again’ (H. 242), Chip. minawa 
‘again, more, anew’ (Bar.), Abn. mina ‘encore’ (R.). Ase- 
namawindn (usainumowinahn, v. 20) ‘forgive us’; comp. Chip. 
gdssiamawan ‘he blots him out, absolves, pardons him,’ and 
kasinamawakitwaw ‘absolve us’ (v.18). In all the versions 
this verb in the second clause has the transition form of 3d 
~1st pl. subjunctive instead of 1st~3d pl., and means ‘ they 
forgive us’ — instead of ‘we forgive them.’ Ne-matchi’tiwi- 
nindna ‘our badnesses of heart,’ 1st pers. double plural of 
match tiwin, verbal from matchi’tai, Chip. matchidée ‘he has 
a bad heart, is wicked,’ from matchi ‘bad’ and -dé Cin 
compos.) ‘heart.’ In v. 20, a word meaning ‘debts,’ ‘ our 
owings,’ is used,—the double plural of mussinahikawin, 
literally, ‘a writing’ (as in Matt. 5. 31) or ‘book account.’ 
Aniki, unekee (Chip. igiw, egewh) ‘those,’ anim. plur. of unnd 
(Chip. iwi, aw). Wanitotdkawydkik, lit. ‘they who amiss-do- 
to-us: wan-, as a prefix, means ‘ott of the way,’ ‘astray,’ 
‘amiss’ (Mass. wanne): ke-wannaytootowwow ‘you do not 
use him well,”’ Chappell. . 

6. ‘ Moreover do-not that-we-go into trial.’ The last word, 
from a root meaning ‘to make trial of’ (see gutchhuaongan-it, 
v. 10), is substituted in v. 20b. for wahydseechekawin-tk, v. 
20, ‘ that we err’ or ‘ go astray.’ 

7. ‘But take-away-from-us bad anything.’ Tdkwa-num 
‘he grasps, holds it’? (Β. 93), has the prefix mz ‘ apart,’ 
‘away from.’ The primary takwa-, Chip. tako-, means “ held 
fast,’ ‘seized.’ —Kakwai (kékwan, H. 189; Chip. gégo) ‘ some- 
thing, anything,’ indef. pronoun. 

8. ‘Thou, thine-is great property (possession, riches), like- 
wise strong-heartedness, moreover (glory ?), Always more-yet 
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always.’ Net-ahyahn (Matt. .20. 15) ‘is mine’; keyah ket- 
ahyahn (v. 20), kétha ket’idn (H.), Chip. kin kid’ aium, ‘it is 
thine.’ Otenawiwin, Chip. daniwin, ‘ what one owns, property, 
having or holding.’ Wdwdts, wauwayw (H.) ‘likewise.’ Sa’kd- 
tesi-win “ strong-heartedness’; sdk-issu ‘he is very strong, 
firm in mind, determined’ (H. 175), sdketay-dyoo ‘he is 
strong-hearted, bold’ (H. 144; Chip. songidee); whence, 
anim. adj. séketay-iesw, sm’ kdtest, and verbal in -win. Mami- 
’tchimikowin for ‘glory,’ appears to be related to Chip. mamtk- 
wadam ‘he praises,’ mamikwadan ‘he glories in it’ (Bar.). 


20(c). CREE. 
WESTERN COAST OF HUDSON’S BAY. 


Archdeacon Hunter’s translation, in Howse’s orthography. [Pronounce ‘a as 
in far; ἃ asin futher; das in all, awe; 6 asin me; ὁ asin fate; t, before a vowel 
or final, as in mine; 7%, before a consonant, as in pin; o as in 80; 00 as in moon; τὶ 
AE " pure, or as the pronoun you; αἱ asin fair; ay as in may.” — Howse 

N’oot&weenan kéche kéesikook' fay&n (07, {-i-an) : 
. Katt we kekatethitaikwan? ke-wethéyowin. 
. Ke-tipayichikewin κά we dochechepeyoo®. 
. Hé itethetimmun k&tt% we téochegatfyoo' été assiskeek 
ka 556. i-Ak keche kéesikook. 

. Méethinan annédoch ka kéesikak ke ootche pimAtisiy&k. 
. Mén% kassemaywinn4n ne-miatchitiwinendéna’ ka isse kas- 
semaywakaitchik’ Gnnekee ka wanitootAkooy4kik. 

. Mén% egawétha itéotayinan kootayitoowinik. 
. Mégga mitakwenamawinn4n mitche kékwan’. 
. Kétha ket’i4n kéche ootenaywiwin, wawauj séketaysiwin, 
méni, mahmechemikoowin’, kikek4y méni& kidkékay. 
Emen. 


GO “3 Θὺ ὧι μα. Oo bo = 


I have not found any version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
dialect of the Hudson’s Bay Crees, as exhibited in Howse’s 
Grammar; but to facilitate reference to that grammar, for 
verbal forms, I have attempted to transliterate Archdeacon 
Hunter’s vérsion, to Howse’s orthography. 


"For keesik ‘ sky,’ Chappell’s vocabulary* has keshich, and 
keshicow for ‘ day.” Howse remarks that “on the coast, sh is 


* Vocabulary of the Indians inhabiting the western shores of Hudson’s Bay, in 
Appendix to Lieut. Edward Chappell’s Voyage to Hudson’s Bay (London, 1817). 
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used for s of the interior” (Gr. 38), but he more commonly 
writes 8: e. g. méosuk ‘ always,’ for mooschuk, Chappell. 

* We requires the optative or subjunctive passive participle 
— which, according to Howse, terminates, when the subject 
of the verb is inanimate, in -ék or -dik (Gr. 115, 228). The 
form given in v. 20 is that of the indicative passive inanimate, 
in -wun (Gr. 115). 

5,4 These verbs seem likewise to have the form of the tnd:- 
cative (animate) instead of the required conditional (inani- 
mate); -éw, -oo for -dk or -dik. Ootchichipayu seems to be 
compounded of doche (Chip. ondji, Mass. wutche) ‘from’ and 
the primary verb ‘ to come,’ but it is irreconcilable with any 
form given by Howse; see note on v. 20b. 

5 Howse has both mittch-issu ‘he is wicked,’ and mathdt- 
issu ‘he is bad.” The last means ‘ bad-hearted ’; see note on 
v. 200. Métche, primarily, denotes that which is externally 
bad, ugly, unpleasant, 6. g. mitche kéesikadk ‘an ugly day’ 
(CH. 294). 

‘The transition form is wrong: -aztchik (-dtchik, Howse), is 
3d~3d pers. pl. subjunctive (required after ka tsse), " they 
. . . to them,’ instead of 1st~8d pl. in -eetwéw‘we .. . to 
them’ (Howse, 217). 

7 Mitche kekwan ‘bad something,’ whatever is bad; but 
Howse would prokably write instead, σα mathatissik ‘ that 
which is bad.’ 

51 transfer this word for ‘ glory’ 4s it stands in v. 20,—2in 
uncertainty as to its meaning. 


21. MONTAGNAIS. 
(NEAR QUEBEC.) 


Father Enm. Mass6, in Champlain’s Voyages, 1632%. In transcription, o has 
has been substituted for ou of the original text. 
Nootaomynan ca tayen owascoopetz: 
1. Kit-ichenicasséuin sagitaganioofsit. 
2. Pita ki-witapimaco agoé kit-oténats. 


* Father Enemond Massé, S. J. came to Port Royal in 1611, with Biard, and 
for a year or two prosecuted the study of the Souriquois (Micmac) language. 
When the French post at St. Sauveur was broken up by Capt. Argal, Maasé re- 
turned to Franée. He came back in 1625, and labored among the Algonkins 
and Montagnais, near Quebec, till 1629, when the town was taken by the 
English. See Shea’s Am. Catholic Missions, 134. 
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8. Pita kikitooin tootaganioofsit assitz, ego coascooptz. 
4. Mirinan ocachigatz nimitchiminan, oechté tecoch. 


chouerimananet ca kichioahiamitz. 
6. Gayeu ega pemitaoinan machicaointan espich nekirak 
Inaganioviacoo. 
1. Miatau canoeriminan eapech. 
Pita. 
Interlined translation : 

“Nostre pére qui es és-Cieux: 1!Ton-nom soit-en-estime. ? Ainsi soit-que 
nous-soyons-avec toi en ton-royaume. ὅ Ainsi-soit-que ton-commandement soit- 
fait en-la-terre comme au-Ciel. 3 Donne-nous aujourd’huy nostre-nourriture 
comme tousiours. ὅ Et aye-pitié-de-nous si nous-t’avons offencé ainsi-que nous- 
avons-pitié-de-ceux qui nous-ont-donné-suject-de-nous-fascher. ® Aussi ne nous- 
permets t’offenser lors-que nous y-serons induits. 7? Mais conserve-nous tousiours. 
Ainsi-soit.”’ , 

The tribes called, by the French, Montagnais and Montagn- 
ars, spoke a Cree dialect. The local idiom of this version is 
that of the neighborhood of Quebec. (The mission at Tadous- 
sac, near the mouth of the Saguenay was not established till 
1641.) In the Relation de la Nouvelle France for 1634 
(Quebec ed., p. 76), are two prayers in this dialect, with in- 
terlinear translations, by Father Paul Le Jéune, who has 
given, in the same Relation (pp. 48-50), a good account of “la 
Langue des Sauvages Montagnais”’; and a few Montagnais 
words and phrases are found in Le Jeune’s Relation for 1633 


and (mixed with Algonkin, of Sillery,) in Vimont’s for 1643. 


Notawt ‘my father’; n’wtdwendn (H. 187) is the form 
with the plural pronoun, ‘our father.’ Ca—=“ké or σᾶ, an 
indeclinable particle, representing, in Cree and Chippeway, 
the relative pronoun, referring to a definite antecedent” (H. 
189). Ouascoupetz, here, and in the versions of the Creed 
and the Salutation, Massé puts for ““ es cteur”’; owascouptz (as 
in 3d petition) for ‘au ciel.” Le Jeune gives ouascow for 
‘heaven,’ and in the locative, owascou-ekt ‘in heaven,’ = uas- 
kutsh, v. 22. 

1. Sagitaganimisit, which Massé translates by “soit en 
estime,”’ is from a verb which is usually translated by ‘to 
love’: comp. “ khi-sadkihitin je taime”’ (Le J.) ; subj. schke- 
hittdn “that I love thee’? (ΗΕ. 220): sdkechegatdyoo ‘it is 
loved,’ sd@kechegdsoo ‘he is loved’ (H. 227,116). The form 
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here given is not exactly correct; in later versions, another 
verb is substituted (sce v. 20). 

2. Pita = pittane ‘would that!’ CH. 248), pitane (v. 18), 
requires the subjunctive or additional mood of the following 
verb. Kiwitapimaco ‘ we sit with thee’; comp. ne-wétdppéméow 
‘I sit with (co-sit) him,’ H. 129. Ait-wténats ‘in thy village,’ 
from tena (Chip. odéna, Mass. otan) ‘ village, town,’ lit. the 
place to which one belongs. 

8. Ai-kitwin ‘thy saying,’ ‘ what thou sayest’: comp. khik- 
hitowina ‘thy words,’ Le J. Toganiwisit for ‘ be it done,’ but 
the form employed denotes the action of an animate subject 
on an znan. object. Assitch, for astitch, ‘on earth’; aste 
(= Cree uskee) ‘ earth,’ with the locative suffix which is used 
in this version ; comp. owascope-tz, wtena-ta, wcachiga-tz. 

3. Mirinan =m inan, v. 18. Oucachigatz ‘on this day,’ 
‘to-day,’ = oukachiga-khi (Le J.), ukashigatsh (v. 22), Cree 
kakijikak, kakisikak, vv. 18, 19. Ou-mitchimi ‘food,’ khi- 
mitchimi ‘ thy food’ (Le J., 1634); here, in the first person 
plural, nt-mitchim-inan ‘ our food.’ 

5. Gayez = gaié (Le J.) ‘and’: see note on v.10. Chmeri- 
minan ‘have mercy on us’; Chip. nin jawénima (with inan. 
obj., jawénddn) ‘I have mercy on,’ lit. ‘I am kindly disposed 
towards’ him, or it.* Ai (ké, H.) ‘if, ‘whether— or not.’ 
Maratirini-, comp. Chip. nin mdnadenima “I think he is bad, 
wicked” (Bar.), mdnddud “it is bad, unpleasant, unfit” 
(id.): the root signifies ‘ improper,’ ‘ unseemly ’; ‘not to be 
done, or said.’ Agwé (cou, Le J., Cree ὅσσον ‘ thus, so as.’ 
Ca kichiwahiamitz (tsishiuaiamitjits, v. 22)‘ those who make 
us angry’; Cree kissewd-su ‘he is angry,’ Afssewd-hayoo ‘he 
makes him angry’ (H. +40, 167). 





* The Algonkin name for the ‘ south’ or ‘south-west,’— whence the denomi- 
nation of ‘southern’ tribes, variously corrupted as “ Chaouanons,” Shawanos, 
Shawnees, Savanoes, Chawonocks, etc.,—comes from the same root as Chip. 
jawen-dan. Comp. Narr. sowwanishen ‘the wind is from the south-west’: “ This 
(says Roger Williams, Aey, 86,) is the pleasingest, warmest wind in the Climate, 
most desired of the Indians, making fair weather ordinarily; and therefore they 
have a tradition, that to the south-west, which they call Sowantu, the gods chief- 
ly dwell, and hither the souls of all their great and good men and women go.”’ 
To the Indian, sowan-auki was, primarily, ‘the pleasant country,’ ‘happy land,’ 
and sowananilou (‘‘ Sowwandnd, the southern God,” ΒΕ. W.) was ‘ the kind, benefi- 
cent, manitou. 
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6. Lga (ed and ithka, H.; Abn. &kwt) ‘do not’; ecco 
touté ‘do not, do it’ (Le J.) = egd toota, H. Pemitaminan 
‘conduct us to’ (inan. object). Espich = Cree ispéese CH. ); 
tspee che (Matt.), ‘when, whilst.’ 

7. Canmeriminan ‘take care of us’; Chip. nin ganawenima 
‘I keep, take care of him.’ Hapech ‘always,’ eapitch, Le J. 


22. MONTAGNAIS. 
SAGUENAY RIVER AND LAKE 8T. JOHN. 
Nehiro-Iriniut Aiamihe Massinahigan. Uabistiguiatsh (i. e. Quebec), 1767. 


N’uttauinan, tshir uaskutsh ka taien: 
- Tshitshituaueritaguanusin tshitishinikasuin. 
He nogusiuane pitta taiats. 
. Tshi pamittagauin nete uaskutsh, pitta gaie pamitta- 
gauien u-te astshitsh. 
. Anutsh ukashigatsh mirjnan ni mitshimiminan, meshutsh 
gaie kashigatsh mirinan. 
. Nama nigut nititeritenan auiets ka tshi tshishiuaiamit- 
jits, eka gaie tshir nigut iteriminan ka tshishiuaitats. 
. Eka irinauinan ka ui sagutshihiguiats he iarimatjs. | 
. Tiaguetsh ui irinikahinan metshikauatjs maskuskamatsi. 

Egu inusin. 


“1d en bf Cob μὰ 


The Nehiro-TZriniui Aiamihe \ussinahigan (Montagnais 
Prayer Book) was prepared by Father J. B. de la Brosse, S. 
J., who in 1766 succeeded Father Cocquart in the missions at 
Tadoussac, on the Saguenay, and about Lake St. John. In 
the approbation (by Bishop Briant) prefixed to the volume, 
the compiler’s name appears in its Montagnais form as 
Tshitshisahigan, i. e. ‘the broom’ (la brosse). The title page 
shows that the manual was designed for all the praying 
Indians “who live at Shatshegu, Mitinekapi, Iskuamisku, 
Netskeka [Lake Nitcheguan ?], Mishtassini [‘the great rock,’ 
on the river of that name, between Lake St. John and Hud- 
son’s Bay], Shekutimi [now, Chicoutimi, near Lake St. 
John], Ekuani [Agwanus, on the St. Lawrence?], Ashuab- 
mushuani [now Assuapmouson, one of the King’s Posts, in 
Saguenay county], and Piakuagami [Picoutimi, on Lake St. 
John], and all Nehiro-[rinui places, every where.’’* 








———- a 


* For the use of this rare volume — reputed to ‘be the first book printed at 
Quebec — I am indebted to Mr. George Brinley. 
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The differences of dialect between this and the preceding 
version are less considerable than they appear on first inspec- 
tion. That the two have so few words and forms in common 
indicates, not the inconstancy of the language, but the pro- 
gress made between 1632 and 1766 in knowledge of its 
vocabulary and grammar. The most striking peculiarity of 
dialect is the change of k to tsh; 6. g. tshir for kir ( thou’) 
in the invocation; tshitshi for kitchi ‘ great’; astshitsh for 
uskeek ‘on earth,’ etc. Howse (Gr. 316) quotes a remark 
that “‘on the East-main side of Hudson’s Bay, t(ch) is in 
general used in the pronunciation of words instead of the k 
(or ὁ hard) used on the West side of the Bay, as tchissinow 
for kissinow ‘ it is cold (weather),’ tché-y-a for kétha ‘ thou.’ ” 

La Brosse writes τὸ for Fr. ou: n’uttauinan for noutaouynan 
of Massé, waskutsh for ouascoueki of Le Jeune, tshit’ishinika- 
suin for kit’ichenicasséuin. 


‘Our-father thou in-heaven who art-there: It-is-made-very- 
great (honorable) thy-name.’ With ¢tshitshitua-ueritaguanusin; 
comp. Chip. kitchitwa-wendagwad ‘it is honored, holy,’ and 
causat. anim. nin kitchitwa-wendagosia ‘I make him glorious, 
honored, exalted,’ etc. (Bar.). 

3. “ As-thou-art-served yonder-in heaven, would-that also 
thou-mayest-be-served here-in earth.’ +4. ‘Now to-day give- 
thou-us our food, always also daily give-thou-us-it.’ Aasht- 
gatsh = western Cree kesikahk (v. 20); meshutsh = mosik 
(Howse), mooschuk (Chappell). 


23. ALGONKIN (NIPISSING). 
LAKE OF THE TWO MOUNTAINS. 


Catechisme Algonquine, Moniang (Montreal), 1865.* [The vowels as in French: 
eas é; ὦ for ou and (before a vowel) Engl. τσ; ch as Engl. sh; g always bard.| 
OOenidjanisimiang, ooakooing epian: 
1. Kekona kitchitoaoidjikatek kit ijinikazoovin. 
2. Kekona pitchijamaguk ki tebeningeoin. 


The same version, with a French translation, is printed in Jugement Erroné 
de M. Ernest Renan sur les Langues Sauvages, par |’Auteur des Etudes Philologiques 
(2me éd. Montreal, 1869), p. 100. It is also printed in a R. C. Recueil de 
Priéres, “ἃ \’usage des Sauvages de Jemiscaming, d’ Abvitibi, du Grand Lac, de 
Matawan, et du Fort William,” published (by authority of the Vicar-General) 
at Montreal, 1866. 
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3. Kekona iji papamitagon aking engi oakoing. 

4. Ni pakoejiganiminan neningokijik eji manesiaing mijichi- 
nam nongom ongajigak. 

5. Gaie iji ooanisitamaoichinam inikik nechkiinang eji oani- 
sitamaoangitch acia ka nichkiiamindjin. 

6. Gaie kaoin pakitenimichikangen kekon oa_pachioini- 
golangin ; 

7. Taiagooatch atchitch ininamaoichinam maianatak. 

Kekona ki ingi. 
Translation: 


“Toi qui nous as pour enfants, au ciel qui es, ‘qu’il soit dit saint ton nom, 
%qu’il arrive ton régne, ®qu’ainsi tu 8018 obéi sur la terre comme c’est dans le ciel. 
4 Notre pain chaque jour comme nous en avons besoin, donne le nous aujourd’hui. 
6 Et ainsi oublie pour nous ce cn quoi nous te fachons comme nous oublions pour 
quelqu’un qui nous a fachés. ° Et ne nous abandonne pas quelque chose qui va 
nous sédnire; ‘au contraire de coté écarte pour nous ce qui est mal. Qu/’il en 
puisse étre ainsi.” 


The Catechisme Algonquin from which this version is taken 
was prepared for the use of the few Algonkins who still 
remain at the mission village of the Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains, near the western extremity of the Island of Montreal. 
This mission was established by the Sulpitians in 1720, and 
to it was soon afterwards transferred a Nipissing and Algon- 
kin mission which had been begun on the Isle aux Tourtes.* 

The dialect is not precisely that which the first Canadian 
missionaries — because it was the first which they learned, 
of the many local dialects spoken along Ottawa river and 
westward to the great lakes—regarded as “france Algon- 
quin.”” The Jesuits reckoned “ more than thirty nations” of 
the Upper Algonkins,f all speaking the same language, with 
no greater diversity of dialect than may be found in the 
speech of Englishmen of different counties, or between 
Parisian and provincial French. Baraga’s “ Otchipwe Gram- 
mar” and “ Dictionary of the Otchipwe Language” are as 
serviceable for the study of one as of anotlier of these dialects. 
*‘ Several other tribes,” he says, “ speak the same [Otchipwe, 
or Chippeway ] language, with little alterations. The principal 
of these are the Algonquin, the Ottawa, and the Potawatami 
tribes. He that understands well the Otchipwe language will 
easily converse with Indians of these tribes’? (Otch. Gr. 5). 
"© Shen’s History of Am. Catholic Missions, 333,334. Π67 

+ Relations, 1658, p. 22; 1670, p. 78. 
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The modern “ Algonquin” of the mission of the Lake 15. 
in fact, nearly identical with the Nipissing, — differing some- 
what from the dialect spoken at the same mission, in the last 
century. A Cantique.en langue Algonquine, composed by a 
former missionary, M. Mathevet, has been lately printed, 
with a version in the modern (Nipissing) dialect, and notes, 
by the author of Etudes Philologiques (M. Cuoq).* In Mathe- 
vet’s orthography, / is used in the place of πὶ of the modern 
dialect, but the editor remarks that ‘“‘in the most ancient 
manuscripts, r has the preference.”” Where the original ver- 
sion has tch, the modern substitutes dj, —ondjita for ontchita, 
mendji for ontchi, etc., but M. Cuog suggests that “the Algon- 
quin dialect which formerly prevailed at the mission of the 
Lake’’ may have required the tch: but “il en serait autre- 
ment aujourd'hui gu’a prévalu le dialecte Nipissingue.” 

Wenidjanisimiang ‘thou who hast us as thy children,’ 
whose children we are. Nidjanis ‘child’ (as related to the 
parent), ‘ offspring’; o-nzdjanis-t ‘he has a child’ (σε. 7 81), 
the prefix o denoting possession or ‘having.’ The conditional 
(or, as it is distinguished by the author of Etudes Philogiques, 
the ‘“‘éventuel’’) mood changes o- to qme- and with the 
transition of 2 sing.~1 pl. gives we-nidjanisi-mi-ang ‘ thou 
who hast us children.’ This synthesis is one of the many by 
' which missionaries have sought to define the fathership of 
God and to avoid the ascription of natural paternity. The 
objection to this is, that its root is immediately suggestive of 
natural paternity: comp. Mass. neese, neesh ‘two,’ neechau 
‘she gives birth to a child, is delivered,’ neechan, pl. neechanog, 
‘issue,’ ‘ offspring,’ ‘ children,’ wun-neechan-oh ‘his children ’ 
(El.); Chip. ny ‘two,’ nigian ‘she gives birth to’ (an in- 
fant), onedjdni ‘the female of any animal,’ nind onidjanissi 
‘I have a child or children,’ ontdjanissima (pass.) ‘he is had 
for a child, &c. Wakuwi (wakm) ‘heaven’ is marked by 
Baraga as an Ottawa name (comp. vv. 24 and 28): perhaps 
related to wakami ‘it is clear,’ ‘ bright’; perhaps to Montagn. 














— --- ----.--  --. .. .....ΚὦἝὮᾧΚὦΚΘὃὁ.. 


* “Etudes Philologiques sur quelques Langues Sauvages de l’Amerique; par 
N. O., ancien missionnaire.”” (Montreal, 1866.) Sec page 121, ante. 

t ““Jugement Erroné de M. Ernest Renan sur les Langues Sauvages, par 
auteur des Etudes Philologiques.” 2me ed. refondue. Montreal, 1869. 
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wasko (vv. 21, 22). Epian (ébian, Bar.) from apt “to be 
there, to be present, to be seated ”’ (JE. 67). 

1. Kekona, a “ conjunction optatif,’ which Cuogq translates 
by “‘plaise ἃ Dieu que.” Kitchitwawidjikatek ‘it be spoken in 
honor’; Chip. Aitchi ‘great, pre-eminent,’ kitchitwa * honor- 
able, holy, saint’ (Bar.): comp. Montagn. v. 22. Ijinikazowin 
‘so-calling,’ name ; so, Chip. vv. 24, 26,27; Montagn. zshini- 
kasuin (v. 22), Pota. ishnukas’wan (v. 30), Blkf. ’tzinnekazen. 

2. Pitchijamagak ‘it may come here,’ subj. 3d pers.: the 
root ρὲ denotes ‘ coming to’ the speaker; pitchija (Chip. bi-ya 
and bidjija) ‘he comes here’; pitchijamagat (bidjijamagad) 
‘at comes here’ == Mass. peyaummw. Tibeningewin (dibendji- 
gewin, Bar.) ‘ mastery, ownership’; (see v. 20b, and note). 

ὃ. Di... engi,‘soas ... 50 be it.’ Papamitagon “ thou 
mayest be obeyed,’’ — so M. Cuogq translates, but -gon is the 
termination of the indicative present (see paradigms in Et. 
Phil. 58, 59, and Bar. Gr. 229); the subjunctive 2d sing. 
terminates in -goian: Chip. ki babamitago ‘thou art obeyed,’ 
0 babamitagon ‘he is obeyed,’ subj. babamitagoian ‘if (or, as 
&c.) thou art obeyed,’ or ‘ thou mayest be obeyed.’ 

4. Pakoejigan (Chip. pakwéjigan) “a thing from which 
pieces are cut off”; see Cree version 20b, and note. By the 
first Algonkin converts, this must have been understood as a 
petition for French bread. But pakmwejigani-minan (Chip. 
-minag) means ‘ loaf-bread grain,’ i. 6. wheat, as distinguished 
from manda-minag ‘Indian corn.’ The author of Jugement 
Erroné (p. 69, note) regards the final -minan as the mark of 
the progressive, ‘our bread,’ but Baraga is unquestionably 
correct, as it seems to me, in referring it to the generic mn, 
pl. minan and minak, ‘grain.’ If the m of minan marks the 
possessive, the petition is for ‘bread which is (already) ours,’ 
—not that bread may be given us. Neningokijik (each 
day,”’ JE.), means ‘once a day,’ Chip. neningo-gutg ; comp. 
neningo gisiss ‘once a month’ (Bar.). £71 manesidng ‘ when 
80 we want’; 171 ‘so’ takes the vowel-change of the condi- 
tional mood: manesidng is the subj. 1st pl. of anim.-intrans. 
manést ‘he wants, needs,’ from mané “signifying want, 
scarcity’ (Bar.) —and that, from mdn, mdna, “in compos., 
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bad.” Mijichinam ‘ give thou us,’ imptv. 2d 8... 180 pl. of ne 
mina ‘I give to (him)’, ‘I part with it, or put it from me, to 
(him),’ the root mz denoting ‘away from,’ ‘ apart’ (see Cree 
v. 20b, note); it is one of a class of verbs which, in the 
transition to 1st person objective, changes n to 7 (Bar. Gr. 
242). Nongom ‘now, presently.’ On-gajigak ‘in this day,’ 
or ‘while this day is’; Chip. gajigak, the conditional form 
(participle, Bar.) of gijigad ‘it is day’; Mass. kesukok, Cree 
kisikokh: the prefix on is demonstrative, ‘ this here.’ 

5. Gaie (Mass. kah) ‘also,’ “is ordinarily put after the 
word that is connected by it to another word, like the Latin 
que”’ (Bar. 489), and probably should always be so placed. 
« So forget-thou-to-us the things which we-make-thee-angry as 
we-forget-to-them anybody who may have made-us-angry.”’ 
Wamsitam ‘he loses it from mind,’ ‘ forgets it,’ but the verb 
is out of place in this petition: the prefix wanz “‘in composi- 
tion signifies mistake, error”? (Bar.), primarily, ‘ going out of 
the way, ‘going astray,’ and always implies something 
‘amiss,’ or undesirable loss: Chip. nin wania “I lose him, I 
miss him’”’; nin wanéndama ‘‘I lose my senses, I faint,” nen 
wanisse * I mistake, I commit a blunder,” wanssin “it gets 
lost,” wanisid manito “unclean spirit, devil” (Bar.), Mass. 
wanne wahteée “ without knowledge,” wanneheont ‘one who 
loses, a loser,’ &c. (El.). Nichki- (Chip. nishki-) in compos. 
‘angry [primarily, ‘troubled,’ ‘disturbed,’ ‘ rov/ed,’ — whence, 
in the eastern dialects, numerous derivatives taking the mean- 
ing of ‘foul,’ or ‘unclean’: Mass. nishkenon (Del. niskelaan, 
Chip. niskddad) ‘bad, dirty weather,’ Del. nzsk'su ‘nasty ”’ 
(Zeish.), Mass. nishkheau ‘he defiles (him),’ &c.]: nt nichki-a 
“I make him angry, offend him’; subj. 1 pl.~2 sing. nechki- 
tang ‘if we . . thee’; passive, ‘“‘ eventual’’ mood, preterit, 
1 pl.~3s. ka nechki-iamindjin ‘in case that we have been . . . 
by him,’ i. e. ‘that he has. . . . us’ [Cuoq, 66, 58]; Baraga 
does not recognize this ‘“ eventual’ mood, in the Chippeway, 
but makes the termination -d7in, or -nidjin, the characteristic 
of tlie participle of .the second third person (“ obviatif”’ of 
Cuoq), 1. 6. the object of a verb whose subject is already in 
the 3d person or objective to the speaker, Bar. Gr. 152. This 
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regime of second 3d person and third 3d person (“ sur- 
obviatif’’) is one of the most curious features of Algonkin 
grammar: see Baraga’s Grammar, 72-77, 327-8, Et. Phil. 
43, 73. In the phrase, “ Joseph took the young child and his 
mother (μητέρα atrov)’’, the Algonkin distinguishes, by special 
inflections, the first, second, and third 3d persons, ‘“ Joseph,’ 
“ child,”’ and ““ mother.”? In‘ John gave Peter his stick to 
beat his brother’s son,’ the first noun only is in the third 
person direct; both verbs and the four nouns must receive, 
respectively, the ‘‘ obviatif’’ and ‘ sur-obviatif”’ inflections. 
Mr. Howse pointed out, though not very clearly, this distinc- 
tion, in the Cree language, between the “ principal or lead- 
ing”? and the ““ dependent or accessory” third persons, and 
gave many examples of its use (Cree Gr., 125, 265-275). 
Bishop Baraga and, more recently, the author of .Etudes 
Philologiques (1. c.) have shown the important place it fills in 
the grammatical structure of the Chippeway and Algonkin.* 
Eliot, in his version of the Bible, employed these accessory 
forms of noun and verb, but did not mention them in his 
Indian Grammar. 

6. Kamin (Chip. ka, kawin) ‘not’: see Del. katscht, v. 17, 
note. Pakitenimichikangen is from a verb meaning ‘to let 
go, ‘to put away, ‘to abandon.’ The form here employed 
seems to be that of the imperat. future, and the intended 
meaning: ‘do not leave to us’: comp. Baraga’s vv. 24, 28. 
Kekon, pi. (or perhaps the obviative singular, which is of the 
same form as the plural) of keko (gégo, Bar.) ‘ something.’ 
Oa-pachiwminigoiangin, translated “va nous séduire ”’; wa pre- 
fixed to a verb signifies that the action is ‘about to be’ or 
‘on the point of being’ performed (Cuoq, 78): pachi is the 
conditional form of pitcht, which marks the action of the verb 
as amiss, improper, or of unfavorable result (JE. 101; Chip. 


* The Eskimo language has a double third person, as Egede (Gronl. Gram. 
118) pointed out. The principal and subordinate are distinguished by suffixes, 
a and 6; the latter is employed whenever the object belongs to the subject of the 
verb: kitornd turnivd ‘he gave it to his (another person’s) child,’ kitorne turnivd 
‘he gave it to his (own) child’: arka taivd ‘he called his (another’s) name,’ arke 
 taivd “he called his (own) name.’ See Kleinschmidt’s Grammatik εἰ. grénl. 
Sprache (Berlin, 1851), §§ 33, 72 ff., 103. 
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pttchi-, pit-, subj. petchi-, pet-, “‘ gives the signification of mita- 
take, accident, involuntary action,” Bar.): winian ‘he defiles, 
dirties (him), winiigon ‘it defiles me, makes me dirty, im- 
pure’ (Bar.), wa-pachi-minigoiangin ‘it may be (or, if it be) 
about to make me by mischance unclean’; the synthesis is 
ingenious, but its construction was uncalled for, unless to 
exhibit the resources of the language. 

T. Tatagwatch “au contraire’’ is questionable Algonkin, 
though we find it in the (later) Montagnais version (22): 
Howse gives Cree téakwuch, “ contrary to expectation ” (Gr. 
242): Baraga’s Dictionary has no corresponding particle, and 
in his version (24), he has only atchitchaiai (Alg. atchitch 
“de coté’’) ‘aside, away’; primarily, ‘put aside.’ Ininaman 
‘he presents it to, puts it before (him)’; comp. Chip. i2z-nan 
‘he puts or presents it,’ tnoan ‘he shows it, points it out,’ 
tni- (prefixed) ‘so, in this manner,’ iniw, pl. demonstr., ‘ those 
there’ (Bar.); here, in imperat. 2 sing.~1 pl. ‘ put it to us.’ 
Maianatak, participle conditional (eventual) of manatat ‘it 
is bad’: ‘ the evil which may be.’ 


24. CHIPPEWAY (SOUTHERN).* 


Otchipwe Anamie-Masinaigan, by Rev. F. Baraga. (Paris, 1837.) Pronounce, 
g always hard; j as in Fr. jour; dj as Engl. -Ji ch as Engl. sh; ng as ngk ; other 
consonants as in English: ἃ as in father, e as in net, i as in live, o as in bone. 

Nossinan gijigong ebiian: 

Apegich kitchitwawendaming kit ijinikasowin. 

Wabaminagosiian apegich abiiang. 

Ki-vabamitago wedi gijigong; apegich gaie babamita- 
goian oma aking. 

Nongom gijigak mijichinam gemidjiiang, misi gego gaie 
mijichinam. 

Bonigidetawichinam gego gaiji nichkiigoian, eji bonigide- 
tawangid awia gego gaiji nichkiiiangidjin. 

Kinaamawichinam wabatadiiangin. 

Atchitchaiai ininamawichinam gego maianadak waodiss!- 
kagolangin. Minotawichinam. 


AD oO Be wre 


* Father (afterwards Bishop) Baraga was a missionary to the Ultlawas at 
L’ Arbre Croche and Grand River, on the east shore of Lake Michigan, from 1831 
to 1841. In 1841, he began a new mission, to the Chippeways at Lapointe ( Wis- 
consin) on Lake Superior, whence, after cight years’ residence, he removed in 
1849 to another Chippeway village at L’Anse, the head of Keewenaw Bay, Lake 
Superior. The dialects with which he was most familiar were those of the 
southern shore of Lake Supcrior, and the east shore of Lake Michigan. 
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: Translated literally: 

Our Father in-heaven who-sittest: 1 I-wish-that-they (itmpers., qu’on)-regard-it- 
very-great thy nume. ? When-thou-art-seen (appcarest) I-wish that-we-may-re- 
main (sit, be).* %Thon-art-obeyed yonder in-heaven; I-wish also thou-mayest- 
be-obeyed here on-earth. ὁ To-day give-thou-to-us thut-we-shall-eat, every thing 
also give-thou-us. 5 Cease-thinking-to-us-of (forgive-us) something which has-so- 
made-thee-angry (otfended thee), as we-cease-thinking-of-to anyone something(?) 
which-has-so-made-us-angry. © Forhid (or, hinder)-us when-we-are-intending-to- 
do-wrong. 7 Away put-from-us what (something) may-be-evil when-we-are-about- 
to-come-to-it. Be-pleased-to-hear-us. 


25. CHIPPEWAY (NORTHERN). 
From Rev. G. A. Belcourt’s Anamihe-Masinahigan ctc., Quebec, 1839. 
N’ossinaén kitchi kijikong epiyan: 
1. Appedach minatendjikatek ki winsowin. 
2. Appedach otissikkagemagak ki tibendjikewin. 
3. Epitch papamittakoyan kitchi kijikong, appedach gaye 
ohoma akking. 
4, Nongum kajigak mijichinim nim pakkwejiganiminan, en- 
dassokijigakkin gaye. 
δ. Wanendamawichinam ki matchitotamang epitch wanen- 
damowangitwa ka matchi-totawiyangitwa. 
6. Keko ganabenimichikkang wa-matchi-aindiyangin ; 
7. Ningotchi ininamawichinam mayanatakkin wetisikkaku- 
yangin. Appedach ing. 

The Rev. G. A+ Belcourt began an Indian mission on St. 
Boniface River, in 1833, among the “‘ Sauteux ” or northern 
Chippeways. In 1839, he published Principes de la Langue 
des Sauvages appelés Sauteux, and, in the same year the little 
manual of devotion from which this version is taken. 

The peculiarities of pronunciation which distinguish the 
speech of the northern Chippeways from that of the southern 
bands of the same nation are not so marked as to call for 
special notice. Baraga, in his ‘“‘Otchipwe Grammar,” men- 
tions only one or two particulars in which ‘ the Indians of 
Grand Portage and other places north of Lake Superior have 
conserved the genuine pronunciation” of words and ter-— 


minations that have been somewhat corrupted in southern 
dialects. 


---ς- 


* The sense is not clear: “At thy appearance, may we be here”’? In the Pot- 
awatomi version (31), the corresponding word is piyak (from n’pia ‘I come’), 
‘thou mayest come to us’; but abitang cannot have this meaning. 

t Shea’s History of Am. Catholic Missions, 391. 
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Belcourt’s notation agrees nearly with Baraga’s, but for ou 
(@) he writes u, — which, he says, is ‘always short.” The 
vowels which are not marked as long are pronounced short. 
I have substituted, for his c, the ch which it represents. 


26. CHIPPEWAY (EASTERN). 
MISSISAUGA. 


Rev. Peter Jones (Kahkewaquonaby) in his History of the Ojebway Indians, 
189. 


Ὁ 


Noo-se-non ish-pe-ming a-yah-yan: 

. Tuh-ge-che-e-nain-dah-gwud ke-de-zhe-ne-kah-ze-win. 

. Ke-doo-ge-mah-we-win tuh-be-tuh-gwe-she-noo-muh-gud. 

. A-nain-duh-mun o-mah uh-keeng tuh-e-zhe-che-gaim, te- 
be-shkoo go a-zhe-uh-yog e-we-de ish-pe-ming. 

Meen-zhe-she-nom noong-com kee-zhe-guk ka-o-buh-qua- 
zhe-gun-e-me yong. 

Kuh-ya wa-be-nuh-muh-we-she-nom e-newh nim-bah-tah- 
e-zhe-wa-be-ze-we-ne-nah-nin, a-zhe ko wa-be-nuh-mul- 
wung-e-dwah e-gewh ma-je-doo-duh-we-yuh-min-ge-jig. 

6. Ka-go ween kuh-ya uh-ne-e-zhe-we-zhe-she-kong-ain e-mah 
zhoo-be-ze-win-ing. 

7. Mah-noo suh go ke-de-skee-we-ne-she-nom. 

8. Keen mah ween ke-de-bain-don ewh o-ge-mah-we-win, 
kuh-ya ewh kuh-shke-a-we-ze-win, kuh-ya ewh_ pe-she- 
gain-dah-go-ze-win, kah-ge-nig kuh-ya kah-ge-nig. 

Amen. 


Or HF CODD 


27. CHIPPEWAY. 


From the New Testament, translated into the language of the Ojibwa Indians. 
(Am. Bible Society) 1856. Pronounce, a as in futher, e asa in fate, i as in 
machine, o as in note, i as in but; οὐ, before a consonant or final, as 00 in pool or u 
in full, elsewhere as Engl. w*; the consonants nearly as in English; g always 
hard ; ng as ngk. 

Nosinan ishpiming eaiin: 
Mano tukijitooacenjigade io kidizhinikazooin. 
Kitogimacoioin tipitiigoishinomiigiit. 
Enendimiin titizhioebut oma aking, tibishko iovidi ish- 
piming. 
Mizhishinam si nongom gizhigik io gemijiiang. 
Gaie oebinamaoishinam inio nimbataizhioebiziooinina- 
nin, ezhiooebinamacotingidwa igio mejitotaoiitugidjig. 


de ka 


on 


— —_——_——— 


* In the text from which I copy, u represents oo (in poo!) and w, and the char- 
acter 2 is used for the neutral vowel, or—according to the Key —for Engl. ἅ 
in but. 
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6. Gaie kego tiniizhiooizhishikangen ima gtgooctibenintioin- 
ee eee eee ee a ee 

8. Kin ma kitibendan io ogimaoiooin, gaie iw gishkiewi- 
zicoin, gaie bishigendagooziooin, kakinik apine go kaki- 
nik. Amen. 

This version differs somewhat, particularly in the sixth and 
seventh petitions, from that which was printed in earlier 
editions of the Ojibwa Testament. In the Bible Society’s . 
Impression of 1844, these petitions are as follows: 

6. Kego giigoedibenimishikangen ningooji jishobizhiiang ; 

7. Gaie mitagwenimaoishinam mijiaiioishin. 

In Luke xi. 4, the edition of 1856 follows that of 1844, 
except the insertion of a particle: 

6. Kego opin gaie tniizhioizhishikangen ningooji jishobi- 
ziiang ; 

(¢ baie mitagoenimaoishinam mijiailioishtin. 

In the following notes I shall have occasion to refer to some 
of the earlier versions, especially to Baraga’s of 1837 (v. 24) 
and to Peter Jones’s, with his final revision (v. 26). John 
and Peter Jones were half-breeds, their mother being a 
Missisauga woman. Their version of the Gospel of St. John 
in the Chippeway tongue was printed for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1831. Peter married an English 
woman, spoke and wrote the English language as well as the 
Chippeway, and was for many years the minister of a band 
of Chippeways on Credit River, seventeen miles west of 
Toronto, Canada. He was born near Burlington Bay, the 
western extremity of Lake Erie. Howse, whose Cree Gram- 
mar includes “an analysis of the Chippeway dialect,’’ con- 
stantly cites, for Chippeway forms, Mr. Jones’s translation 
of St. John, regarding it as his “‘ foundation —a rock that 
cannot be shaken.”* 

Nosinan (noo-se-non, J., n’dssindn, Belc.) = Mass. nwshun, 
‘our father’; an earlier Chippeway version, by Peter Jones, 





* It was adopted, after revision, by the Am. Bible Society, in the first issue of 
the Ojibwa Testament, its orthography having been conformed to Mr. Pickering's 
system (with some modification). The other gospels and the Acts of the apostles 
were translated for this Testament by George Copway (Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, a 


24 
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has waosemegoyun = wedssimigoian of Baraga, ‘ thou who art 
had for (regarded as) a father,’ particip. subj. 2d sing. of 
nind oéssimigo “1 am had for a father’; 3d pers., weossimind 
(Bar.), waydosemungid (J.) ‘who is father,’ ‘the Father,’ 
‘“‘who is fathered”? (Howse, 22). Ispeming, Cree espimtk, 
Abn. spemkik, Moh. spwmmuck (v. 13), ‘on high.’ Eaiiin 
(aydhyan, J.) ‘thou who art there’ (see Abn. atian, eian, vv. 
7,9; Moh. oteon, v.18) ; in v. 24, ebiian ‘ thou who remainest.’ 


1. Ti-kijitwa-wenjigade ‘be it regarded holy (greatest),’ 
imperat. 3 sing. of impers. verb kijitwawenjigade, from kijitwa 
(kitchitwa, Bar.) ‘ of chief regard, greatest, honorable, holy’: 
see Alg. v. 23; tu (ta, da, Bar.) is the sign of the future and 
the imperative. Mdno means “ well, that’s right, no matter, 
let it be so” (Bar.); it is nearer to the Fr. trés bien than to 
the Lat. uttnam for which it is improperly used here: Baraga, 
v. 24, has apegich kitchitwawendaming ‘I wish it may be re- 
garded very great (honorable, holy),’ apegich (-1sh) “ corre- 
sponding exactly to Lat. utinam” (Bar.), and the verb is 
from the intrans. inan. and impers. form, kitchitwatwendam, 
in the subj. participle. Jones, v. 26, prefers tuhgecheénain- 
dahgwud (ta kitchi-inendagwad, Bar.) ‘let it be regarded 
greatest,’ fut. imperat. of kitchi-inendagwad ‘it is greatest- 
regarded.’ 

2. ‘Thy rulership let it come hither’ [v. 25, ‘ Thy ruler- 
ship let it arrive amongst us’]: tiépitigwishinomiigit (ta pi- 
dagwishinomagad, Bar.) ‘let-it hither-arrive’; pt denotes 
‘coming to’ the speaker ; dagwishinomagad, impers. form of 
dagwishin ‘he arrives by land’ (from primary dago ‘ among 
others,’ i. 6. ‘he is with us,’ ‘in our midst ’). 

ὃ. “ What-thou-thinkest let-it-be-so here on-earth, just-so-as 
(lit. equally) yonder on-high.’ Jnendam ‘he is so-minded,’ 
‘he thinks, purposes, wills’; condit. (ptcp.) enéndaman " ἃ8 
thou art minded,’ ‘as thou wilt’ (Bar. Gr. 187). Ta wiwé- 
bad (Bar.) ‘let it be so’: in v. 26, ta titchigarm ‘ let it be 80 
done,’ lit. ‘let them (impers.) so do it.’ 


Missisauga Chippeway of Rice Lake village, Ontario,) and the Rev. Sherman 
Hall, missionary at Lapointe, Lake Superior. The whole work has been re 
peatedly revised, and the alterations and corrections were so numerous and im- 
portant in the edition of 1856 as to entitle it to be regarded as a new version. 
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4. ‘Give-us indeed this day (iow in-the-day) that we-shall- 
eat.’ Si (sa, Bar., suh, J.), ἃ particle of frequent occurrence 
in the Chippeway, does not admit of translation. It serves 
to strengthen or emphasize the verb, e. g. nin sagia sa ‘I love 
him indeed,’ neen sah mekun ‘I am the way,’ neen sah ween ‘ It 
is I, truly’ (John xiv. 6, vi. 20). 7. (iw) is the remote 
demonstrative inanimate, ‘ that yonder,’ but the propriety of 
its use before a future participle is questionable. Baraga (v. 
24) has, ““ To day give-us that-we-shall-eat, every thing also 
give-us’: Jones (v. 26), ‘Give-us to-day that-will-be-to-us- 
bread,’ in which ka-obuhquazhegun-emeyong is made to serve 
as the future conditional participle of a verb formed on buh- 
quazhegun (pakwéjigan, Bar.) ‘a loaf of bread’ — properly, 
‘of bread to be sliced’ (see v. 23, note). 

ὃ. ‘Also cast-away-as-regards-us (forgive us) those our- 
wrong-doings as-we-cast-it-away-to-them those who-may-do- 
evil-to-us.” Wébin, in compos. means ‘to cast away,’ ‘to 
reject’; wébinan ‘he rejects, abandons (him),’ wébinamawan 
‘he throws away something belonging or relating to’ another 
(Bar.), hence, ‘he pardons the offence of’ another. Inia, 
remote demonstrative, inanimate, plural. Bdta “prefixed to 
verbs gives them a signification which implies the idea of sin, 
wrong, damage”’ ( Bar.): bata-zjiwebist ‘he badly conducts him- 
self,’ ‘does wrong,’ whence verbal, bata-tjiwebisiwin ‘ wrong 
doing, wickedness’ &c.,— here, with the prefix and suffixes 
of 1 pers. double plural. gi, pl. demonstrative of remote 
animate objects, ‘ those persons.’ Mij1-totawan (matchi-doda- 
wan, Bar.) ‘he does evil to him’; conditional, me7?-dotamiin 
“if he sin against me,” Matt. 18. 21: ptcp. pl. mejitotawiitin- 
gidjig (-witangidjig, Bar.) ‘they who ... to us.’ Jones 
(v. 26) has the form -weyuhmingejig. For the verbs, Baraga 
(v. 24) has bonigidetawan ‘he forgives him,’ lit. ‘he puts an 
end to thinking of it against him,’ dont in compos. signifying 
‘stopping, ceasing, ending,’ — and nzshkian ‘he offends him, 
makes him angry’; see Alg. version (23). 

6. ‘And do-not hereafter-conduct-us there into-temptation’; 
[in edition of 1844, “ Do-not try-us anywhere we-may-be- 
subject-to-temptation,’ and so, nearly, in Luke xi. 4, ed. 
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1856 :] Uniizhiwizhishikangen, with kego (‘do not’) prefixed, 
is the negative form of the imperative 2d sing.~1st pl. of 
tzhiminan ‘he conducts him’ (iiwinan, Bar.) ; tint (ant, Bar.) 
denotes action in the future, a “going on, approaching to” 
(Bar.). Gugwetibeniman (gagwédibeniman, B.) ‘he tempts, 
makes trial of him’: comp. Mass. (v. 10), Moh. (v. 17), 
Ottawa (v. 28). The formative of the verbal in -tiwining 
seems to be incorrect; see note on Baraga’s Ottawa ver- 
sion (28). 

1. Mitagwenishinam ‘put away from us’; mitagwendn 
(midagwendn, B.)“‘he puts it aside or out of the way, wth 
his hands,” mitdgweta “ he puts himself aside” (Bar.) ; from 
mt ‘away from,’ and a verbal root dagé, the primary meaning 
of which seems to be, ‘to place,’ or ‘ to put in its place’; the 
nin dagwen is the characteristic of verbs expressing action 
performed by the hand, a form which is inappropriate to this 
petition.* The particles win does not admit of translation. 
It is a pronoun of the 8d person indefinite, and appears often 
to be used (like Fr. en) redundantly. In Jones’s translation 
of John it occurs most frequently after dusk and sa (dush 
ween, ch. viil., v. 40; sah ween, viii. 89, xii. 42, 47, &c.), or 
as enclitic, with the negative ka (kahween; kawin, B.): comp. 
in v. 26, ka-go ween kuhya (6th pet.) and keen mah ween ‘ thine 
indeed is it’ (8th pet.) ; and ka ma win “no, no” (Bar.). 
The author of Etudes Philologiques includes win and sa (p. 
86) with ‘‘ expletives and enclitics which have no equivalents 
in French.” Onji (ondji, Bar.) “ because of, for the sake of, 
from,’ follows in Chippeway the word it governs; win onji 
means, literally, ‘on account of him ’(or, it), ‘for his or its 
sake,’ but cannot have the meaning, ‘on account of which,’ 
or, ‘from that which,’ for win certainly is not a relative pro- 
noun. Miyiaiiwish (with locat. affix -ing) = matchi-aiiwish 
(Bar.) ‘bad thing,’ atwish being the derogative of ais 





“ The unlikeness of Chippeway as written by John and Peter Jones to that of 
the Bible Society’s versions, may be seen in forms of this verb in John xvii. 15; 
where Jones has weengoo chemedahgwanahmahwahdah, for uin go jimituguenimau- 
viua, of the Bible Society’s Testament of 1844 (changed to uin jimitaguenviua, in 
the revised edition), for “thou shouldst keep them from (it).” In Buraga’s 
notation, we should have: win go tchi mitagwenimawadwa. 
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‘thing’;* and for the animate form, matchi-aiad-wish ‘bad 
person-bad,’ wicked person, the devil (Bar.). ma, in this 
and the preceding petition, is used as a preposition: ima 
Galile kijigitming “unto the sea of Galilee,” Mark vii. 31; 
tma nabikwaning “into the ship,” Mk. vi. 53; elsewhere, as 
an adverb of place: ima Kana-ing . . . tma gigaiawiin “in 
Cana . . . was there” (emah Kana... . emah keahyahwun, 
Jones): Baraga— more accurately, as it seems to me,— 
makes it always an adverb, “there, thence,” i. e. ‘in or from 
that place.’ I have not met with it in the Nipissing-Algon- 
kin, or in any other of this group of dialects. 

8. “Thou indeed hast (to thee belongs) this mastery, also 
this prevalence (authority), also splendor, always without- 
ceasing always.” Ma is another of the particles which have 
no English equivalent; Baraga (Gr. 497) calls it an “ ac- 
cessory, of reinforcement,” as: win ma gi-tkito “he has said 
it himself,” ka ma win “no, no.” Kitibendan (ki dibendan, 
B.) ‘thou ownest, possessest, art master of (it)’: comp. Abn. 
neteberdam ‘I govern,’ wtaberdammwa’gan ‘his government’ 
(Rale), and see Cree v. 20b, pet. 2, and note: Baraga has 
intrans. nind dibéndjige ‘I am master, lord,’ whence ptcp. 
conditional, Debéndjiged ‘he whois Lord.’ Bishigendagwzi- 
win, a verbal from bishigéndagost ‘he is beautiful, glorious, 
splendid” (Bar.), — primarily, ‘‘ he surpasses’; from apitchi 
(Bar.) “ very much, exceedingly, perfectly” &c. (Abn. pita, 
Del. pechotschi “ much more,” Zeisb., Cree ndspich), whence 
bishigendan (‘he thinks it great, perfect,’ &c.) “he honors it, 
glorifies it’? (Bar.) and anim. pass. bishigendagosi ‘ he is hon- 
ored, glorified, accounted surpassing’ &c. 

Instead of Amen, Baraga, v. 24 (and in his Otchipwe 
Anamie-Misinaigan) has Minotawichinam ‘be pleased to hear 
us,” or “ favorably hear us.’ 

* Aii (a-t-t) thing; diminutive, azins ‘little thing’; derogative or contempt- 
uous, aiiwish ‘bad, mean, or worthless thing.’ 
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28. OTTAWA. 
EAST SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Baraga’s Katolik Anamie-Misinaigan (Detroit, 1846).* » 
Nossina wakwing ebiian: 

. Apegich kitchitwawendaming kid anosowin. 
. Apegich bidagwichinomagak kid agimawiwin. 
. Enendaman apegich ijiwebak, tibichko wakwing, mi go 

gaie aking. 
. Nongom nongo agijigak nin pakwejiganimina wa-iji-aio- 

lang memcchigo gijig. 
. Bonigidetawichinang gaie ga-iji-nichKiinangi eji bonigi- 

detawangidwa ga-iji-nichkiiamindjig. 
. Kego gaie ijiwijichikange gagwedibeningewining. 
. Atchitchaii dach ininamawichinang maianadak. 

Apeingi. 

The differences of dialect between the Ottawas and south- 
ern Chippeways are slight. Baraga’s Otchipwe Dictionary 
marks a considerable number of words as, exclusively, “ Ot- 
tawa,” but many of these may probably be referred to tlie 
local idioms of L’Arbre Croche and Grand River (Mich.), 
and others were unquestionably framed by—or received a 
new meaning from —foreign teachers. Some were trans- 
ferred from the Algonkin mission-dialect of Canada. Several 
particles, which have been made to serve as prepositions and 
conjunctions, and a few adverbs of time and place —the least 
constant elements of Indian speech — seem to be peculiar to 
the Ottawa; 6. g. α7ὲ for Chip. jaigwa ‘ already ’; jate, jajaie, 
for Chip. mewia ‘long ago’; yatdm for Chip. gwaidk ‘straight, 
right, exactly’: ajiwt for Chip. twidi ‘there, yonder,’ and 
ajonda (Pottaw. shoti) for Chip. oma ‘here,’ &c. In his 
Otchipwe Grammar (p. 44), Baraga observes that “the 
euphonical d,” which is in Chippeway interposed between the 
prefixed pronoun (1st and 2d pers.) and the noun or verb, is 
more frequently omitted in the Ottawa. 

According to Dr. Schoolcraft, “the interchange of Chippe- 
way ἃ and p for ¢, of ὃ for p, and the substitution of broad 6 
for u, in the Ottawa dialect, is a characteristic trait.” If I 


“1 oO) on τ» Co ὃ μὶ 


* From ἃ re-print, in Shea’s History of Am. Catholic Missions, 359. 
t History of the Indian Tribes ( Collections &c., vol. vi), p. 464, note. 
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understand (as I am not sure that I do) what this trait is, I 
have not found it — particularly, as to the exchange of Chip. 
p with Ott. ¢,—in any spccimens of the language which are 
within my reach. 

The words occurring in this version which are marked in 
Baraga’s Dictionary as peculiarly “ Ottawa,” are the follow- 
ing : 

Wakwt “ paradise, heaven”; with the locative inflection, 
wakwing (Bar.); whatever may be the etymology of this 
name, its special appropriation to ‘heaven’ must have been 
given it by the missionaries, who employed it, in the same 
sense, in the Canadian Algonkin dialect (see v. 23). Nossina 
is a vocative of Chip. and Ott. nossinan ‘ our father.’ 

Kid’ anosowin ‘thy name’; andsowin, which Baraga gives 
as the equivalent of Chip. winikasowin ‘name,’ is from ano= 
Chip. ino ‘it is so’; andésowin is ‘ being so-designated,’ ὑέφίκα- 
sowin ‘being so-called’: the change of Chip. i to Ottawa ἃ 
ig not uncommon; comp. Chip. ikwe, Ott. akwé ‘ woman’; 
Chip. zshkoté, Ott. ashkoté ‘ fire’; Chip. ishkwdtch, Ott. ashk- 
watch ‘ at last, finally,’ &c. 

2. Bi-dagwishinomagak is the subj. of the unipersonal dag- 
wishinomagad ‘it arrives, comes,’ with the prefix, -bz, denoting 
‘coming to’ the speaker; compare vv. 26, 27, in which the 
same verb is in the 3d pers. sing. imperative. ['Throughout 
this version, ch is used for sh of Baraga’s later works in the 
Chippeway dialect; 6. g. dach for dash, tibichko for tibishko, 
&e. | 

3. ‘What-thou-purposest I-wish it-may-so-be-done, equally 
(just so) in-heaven, just-so also on-earth.’ The words are all 
pure Chippeway. Ijiwebak, subj. 38d pers. for té-izhimebut of 
v. 27, imperative. Mi ‘so’; go is a particle of re-inforcement 
or emphasis. 

4. 1 do not understand the repetition of nongom ‘ now,’ in 
in nongo-agijigak (Alg. nongom-ongajigak, Chip. nongom giji- 
gak) ‘to-day,’ nor how the final gijzg ‘day’ is to be construed: 
perhaps nongo agijigak stands for Alg.-Nipis. neningokiik (v. 
23) ‘once a day’; but I suspect an error of the press, — per- 
haps in the re-print. 
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δ. The termination of the imperat. 2d pers. sing.~1st pl., 
here is in -¢shinang instead of the Chip. -ishinam (v. 24): 
comp. Potawat. -ishnak, -ichinag (vv. 80, 31). In the sub- 
junctive (‘as we forgive’) -angidwa is the transition form of 
1 pl.~2d pl. ‘we. . . them’; -angid (in v. 24) of 1 pl.~3d 
sing.‘ we... him.’ 

6. ‘Do-not, moreover, conduct-us into-temptation.’ The 
verb has the negative form of the imperat. 2 sing.~1 pl., in 
jichikange, instead of Chip. jishikangen as in v. 27 (-zheshe- 
kungain, v. 26). The verbal (‘ into temptation’) has -gewtn- 
ing for -tiwmin-ing (v. 27), -diwining (Bar.); but Baraga’s 
Dictionary gives gagwedibeningewin ‘ temptation,’ for the Chip- 
peway form, and, with the formative -indiwin, as meaning 
“temptation of several persons.”’ 

T. “Away but putfrom-us the-thing-which-is (or, some- 
thing) evil”: comp. v. 24. Here again the verb has the 
dialectic -inang for Chip. -inam; see, above, petition 5. The 
disjunctive dach (dash, diish) correctly follows the adverb, 
and in the two preceding petitions the copulative gaze follows 
the leading verb and the prohibitive. Under the instruction 
of the missionaries, Indians soon learn to change the place of 
these particles and to give them the position and meanings of 
English or French conjunctions: comp. v. 27. 

Apéingi “be it 80, 1 wish it would be so,”” Baraga marks 
as an Ottawa word; comp. Chip. apégish ‘I wish it,’ Lat. 
utinam (Bar.), Nipis. kekona ki ingi (v. 23). 


29. OTTAWA. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
From J. Meeker’s version of Matthew’s Gospel.* 
Nosina ushpYming eiaiun: 
1. KechYupitentakwuk ketishYnikasowin. 
2. Kitokimeowin tukwishYnomukut. 


ὃ. Mano kitinentumowfn mantupi uking mi keYshiwepuk 
tipfshko kitinentumooin ushpIming eshipuk. 








*“ The New Testament franslated into the Ottawa Language, by Jotham 
Meeker . . . revised, and compared with the Greek by Rev. Francis Barker.” 
Shawanoe Bapt. Mission Press, 1841. Only Matthew’s and John’s gospels were 
printed (1841, 1844). 

In this version, as in all other publications of the Baptist Shawanoe Mission, 
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4. Mish¥shYnang nongo kishYkat entuso kishikuk eshiwist- 
niang. 

. MinuwishawenSmishinang ka-muchitotumangin, eshi mi- 
nuwishawenimungitwa me‘chiYtotuwiumingyshyk. 

. Kuie keko ishiwfshishkange kukwechi¥tew!ning. 

. AkonishYnang chiwipwa muchYishYchikeang. 

. Kin ma kitYpentan okimaowin, kuie iwf kushkiewfsiwin, 
kuie ἐνὶ pYsh¥kentakosiwifn. KakYnrk. 

Emen. 


OOo -~1 SS ov 


ὃ. Médno for ‘ utinam,’ ‘ would that,’ as in v. 27, but with 
doubtful propriety. Mantupi ‘in this’; mantu (Chip. mandan, 
Bar.) is a general demonstrative, often superfluous in English, 
‘this, thus, 80, ἄς. Mi ‘so,’ emphasizes the isht (Chip. 
yt) of tshiwipuk, which has here the prefixed ke of the im- 
perative future, ‘let it be so’: eshiwepuk, in the last clause, 
for ‘it 78 80,’ should be eshiwepat (Chip. iji-webad) of the indi- 
cative present. In the next petition the opposite error occurs, 
nongo kishikat (indicat.) ‘now it #s day’ or ‘to-day is,’ for 
nongo kishikuk (condit.; comp. vv. 27, 28)‘ while ἐξ ἐδ to-day,’ 
or ‘in the now day.’ 

4. Entuso (Chip. endasso, Pot. etso, Abn. &tasse) kishikuk 
‘of every day,’ ‘daily.’ Hshiwisiniang, from wisini ‘he eats,’ 
(Chip. wissini, Bar.), with a prefix (Chip. 77?) the force of 
Which is not quite clear; the apparent meaning is, ‘ what we 
80 eat,’ — perhaps, ‘ our usual food’: comp. wesinit ‘when he 
was eating,’ Matt. xxvi. 7, wisinin ‘eat thou,’ John iv. 31: 
Chip. wissinitwin ‘eating, food” (Bar.). In other places 
Meeker has pukweshikun (pakwejigan, Bar.) for ‘bread’ and 
‘loaf,’ as in Matt. xv. 34, xvi. 5, and mishishinang mantu 
pukweshikun ‘ give us this bread,’ Jno. vi. 84. 

6. Compare Chippeway v. 27 and Ottawa v. 28. 

7. ‘Save-us (or, restrain-us ?) before-that-we-do-evil.’ The 
"meaning of akonishinang is not clear; Meeker has kaskonishin 


Meeker’s system of phonetic notation (see note after version 30) was adopted ; 
rmrn stands for ‘amen,’ nofo for nongo in the fourth petition, and kuer, uki/, rep. 
resent the sounds of the Bible Society’s and Baraga’s gaie aking. I have trans- 
literated the prayer to the orthography of the Am. Bible Society’s versions (see 
v. 27), retaining Meeker’s w for u (‘‘00 in pool, or u in full’) and Meeker’s u 
(“as in tub”) for the Bible Society’s 2/, (which is really the neutral vowel — 
Baraga’s 4) and distinguishing his ‘i as in pin’ as ¥. 
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‘save me’ (Matt. xiv. 30) kaskonishinang ‘save us’ (viii. 25); 
but comp. mi-tagwenishinam, v. 27. Chiwipwa= Chip. tchi- 
bwa ‘before.’ Muchi-ishichiket ‘he does evil,’ nint’ishichtke 
‘I do Cit),’ Chip. nind tjitchige (Bar.) ; but this verb means 
literally, ‘I 80 (ai, ishé) do,’ and cannot properly receive 
another adverbial prefix, like muchi (badly). 

8. Comp. vv. 27, 30, and see notes on the former of these. 


80. POTAWATOMI. 
ST. JOSEPH’S RIVER. 
From Lykins’s version of Matthew’s Gospel (1844).* 


Nos’nan ein shpumuk kishkok: 

. Ketchnentaqut k’tishnukasooun. 

. Ktokumau’ooun kupiémkit. 

. Notchma ktenentumoun knomkit shotf kik, ketchwa 
shpumuk kishkok. 

. Mishinak otf n’kom ekish’kioouk etso kishkuk, eshooist- 
niak. 

. Ipi ponentumofshnak misnukinanYn ninanke eshponen- 
mukit meshitot’moiYmit, mesnumoiumkeshifk. 

. Ipi keko shonYshikak ketshY qu’tchYtipenmukoiak. 

. OtapfnYsh’nak tchaiek meanuk. 

. Kin ktupentan okumauooun, ipi k’shke-eosuooun, ipi io 
k’tchinentaq’suooin, kakuk. Emen. 


‘‘There are three tribes of us joined’? —said the Indians 
on Lake Michigan, in reply to the questions of Dr. Morse, in 
1820, — “‘ viz., the Pottawattamies, Chippewas, and Ottawas. 
_ Since the white people were introduced among us, we are 
known by these names. Our traditions go no further back”’: 
and, as the Potawatomies admitted, “the Chippewas and 
Ottawas speak our language more correctly than any other 
tribes within our knowledge.”+ In 1667, Father Claude 
Allouez, visiting the ““ Pouteouatami,” describes them as a 


* Printed at Louisville, Ky., for the (Baptist) American Indian Mission Asso- 
ciation. In this version, Mr. Lykins adopted Meeker’s system of notation, 
printing r for Engl. 4, / for ch, h for sh, ἄς. Ihave transliterated this, as accu- 
rately as possible, to the orthography of the Bible Society’s Ojitwa Testament, 
modified as in version 27. Pronounce w as in tub,—corresponding, generally, 
to Baraga’s a short, in Chippeway and Ottawa. 

t Morse’s Report on the Indian Tribes, 1822, App. 141. 
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warlike people, hunters and fishermen, “speaking Algonkin, 
but much less easily understood than were the Ottawas,” by 
the missionaries from Canada.* 

Of peculiarities of dialect observable in this and the next 
following versions, the most prominent is the shortening of 
words by omission of vowels— suggesting a manner of speech 
very unlike ‘* the deliberate Cree, and the sonorous, majestic 
Chippeway.”’| Baraga’s Chip. wa-o-dis-si-ka-go-i-an-gin (v. 24, 
pet. 7) is clipped to Pot. wa-otch-ka-ko-ya-kin (v. 31); Chip. 
nongom loses its initial πὶ and a vowel, in Pot. ngom; kit- 
yinikasowin (‘thy name’) becomes ktishnukaswun. 

The locative termination is & or g, without a nasal: kishkok 
for Chip. gijigong ; kik for Chip. aking (pronounced, akingk) ; 
shpumuk for ishpeming, &c. 

The transition imperative 2d sing.~1st pl. is in -nak, for 
Chip. -inam; see pet. 4, mishinak. 

Of particles: tpi for ‘and’ (in petitions 5, 6, 8) is per- 
haps related to Chip. mi-pi ‘likewise’ and to Ott. apé in 
in apéingi ‘be it so’ (v. 28); Lykins occasionally uses itchz 
as a connective (6. g. Matt. iv. 17-25) — Chip. achi (Bar.), 
Cree assitche ‘also’; notchma ‘let it be so’(?) is perhaps 
peculiar to this dialect; shoti ‘here, in this place,’ is Ott. 
ajonda, Cree oté ; ketchwa ‘ just so’ (“even as,” Matt. v. 48): 
etso ‘every’; tchaiek ‘all, wholly,’ &c. 

Ein =Chip. eatin, vers. 27: 3d pers. evit ‘he iis is,’ Matt. 
vi. 1. Shpumuk kish’kok ‘on high in the sky’ (Chip. zshpe- 
ming gyuigong, Bar.); kishuk ‘sky,’ Matt. χνὶ. 8. 

K’t-ish’nukaswun ‘ thy name,’ Chip. kit-ijinikasowin, Bar. 

2. Comp. vv. 26, 27. Ku-piemkit, for ‘let it come’; ki—= 
Chip. ga, sign of the future — but, with the imperative, the 
Chippeway has ta (tu, v. 27) instead of ga; piémkit (piamkit, 
Acts xvii. 26) from a form corresponding to Chip. unipersonal 
verbs in -magad (-miigiit, v. 27), from primary n’pia ‘I come’ 
(pian ‘come thou,’ n’ku-pia ‘I will come,’ Matt. viii. 9, 7). 

3. Notchma ‘let it be so,’ or ‘I wish it may be so.’ Atenen- 
tumau’mun, Chip. kid-inendamowin (verbal) ‘thy will’: the 
verb in the conditional would be better, as in Matt. xxvi. 
"® Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1667 (Quebec ed.), p. 18. 

+ Howse, Cree Grammar, 13. 
: ones 2 
did 
ΟὟ 
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39, nin enentumdn, kin enentumin “as I will, as thou wilt.” 
Knomkit ‘be done’ (tkenomkit ‘so be it done,’ Matt. viii. 13). 
Shott kik ‘on this earth’ (chote kig, De Smets, v. 31); shoti 
tchaiek kik “on all the face of the earth,’ Acts xvii. 26; 
shoti achiiumat “in this place,’ Acts vii. 7. Ketchwa ‘just 
so, “even as,’ Matt. v. 48. 

4. Mishinak = Chip. miyishinam (Bar.) ‘ give us’; here, as 
in the three following petitions, the transition of 2 sing.~ 
1 pl. ‘thou... to us,’ is in -nak, for Chip. -nam. Ott, ἃ 
particle of very frequent occurrence, seems to be the equiva- 
lent of Chip. win (see v. 27, pet. 7), and is untranslatable: 
Lykins uses it, sometimes as a demonstrative, ‘this’ (Matt. 
11. 17; ott tchatek ‘all this,’ i. 22), but more often it is re- 
dundant. 

NN’ kom ekishkiouk ‘ to-day,’ ‘ now in this day’; cf. Matt. vi. 
30 ; = Ott. nongo agijigak (Bar.) v. 28. Etso kishkuk ‘ every 
day,’ ‘daily’: etso numekishkuk “every Sabbath,” Acts xviii. 
4: comp. Mass. ase-késukok-ish, v. 10. Esh-wisiniak ‘ some- 
thing to eat’? formed, apparently, from wes’na ‘he eats’ 
(feeds) ; see tchaiek eki-wis’namat ‘all did eat,’ kitchi ka-wis’- 
netchuk “they that had eaten,” Matt. xiv. 20, 21, ewis’nit 
‘when he eats,’ xv. 20: comp. Ottawa v. 29. 

6. Ponentummishnak for Chip. bonigidetawishinam, Bar. v. 
24, or rather, for Chip. bénendamawishinam from another form 
of the verb (6énéndamawa, Bar.). Mis’nukinanin ‘ debts,’ 
literally, ‘ things written down’ (Chip. masinatge ‘he makes 
marks on something, he writes,’ whence, masinaigan writing, 
a book, letter, debt, or score; Pot. m’sinukin, Acts. i. 1). 

7. Keko (Chip. kego, v. 27) ‘do not,’ prohib. particle. 


kange, v. 28. Qu’tchipen’mukoiak ‘that we may be tempted,’ 
from the equivalent of Chip. nin gatchibia ‘I tempt him’ 
(and nin godjipwa “1 try him’) Bar. ; comp. v. 27. 

8. Otapinish’nak ‘ remove from us.’ Tchaiek ‘all,’ ‘every’; 
or as an adverb, ‘wholly, entirely.’ Mednuk ‘evil,’ Chip. 
and Ott. maianadak (Bar.). | 

9. Comp. Chippeway version 27. Kakuk=Chip. kakinik 
‘ forever.’ 
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31. POTAWATOMI. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, MO. 
From Rev. P. J. De Smet’s Oregon Missions. 
Nosinan wakwik ebiyin: 

. Ape kitchitwa kitchitwa wenitamag kitinosowin. 
. Enakosiyin ape piyak. 
. Kitewetako tipu wakwig, ape tepwetakon chote kig. 
. Ngom ekijikiwog michinag mamitchiyak. 
. Ponigetedwichinag kego kachi kichiinakineyi, ponigeled- 

woiket woye kego kachi kichiimidgin. 
- Kinamochinag wapatadiyak. 
. Chitchiikwan nenimochinag meyanek waotichkakoyakin. 

Ape iw nomikug. 

The Potawatomis, after the surrender of their lands in In- 
diana and Illinois, were removed, between 1836 and 1841, to 
a reservation near Council Bluffs, Mo., where they were 
visited by Father De Smet. From the absence of the inter- 
linear translation which he has supplied to other versions 
printed in his Oregon Missions, and from the defective punc- 
tuation of this, I infer that he did not himself understand 
the Potawatomi language, but copied this prayer — perhaps 
not with perfect accuracy —from the manuscript of a resident 
missionary. It preserves some of the dialectic peculiarities 
of the preceding (Lykins’s) version, but seems to have been 
partly borrowed from the Ottawa and Chippeway of Baraga. 

Wakwik, Ott. and Alg. (not Chip.) wakwing. Ape, in 1st, 
2d, and 3d petitions, for Chip. apégish, apédash, ‘I wish’ 

(Lat. utinam). Kitchitwa-wenitamag for Ott. kitechitwa-wenda- 
ming, v. 28. SKit-inosowin, Ott. kid-anosowin ‘ thy name.’ 

Enakosiyin ‘ when thou appearest’ (or ptcp. ‘ thou appear- 
ing’), tor Chip. ndgoszian, from ndgosi ‘ he appears, is visible’ 

(Bar.). Ape piyak “1 wish thou mayest come to us,’ — from 
n’pia ‘I come to’; comp. Baraga’s Chip. v. 24. 

4, ‘To-day give us our food’: mamitchiyak, Ott. meme- 
chigo (Bar. v. 28) ; comp. ge-midjiiang, v. 24. 

5. Kego kachi for Chip. gego ga-wi,v. 24. Ponigeledwoiket, 
by error of the press (or the copyist) for bontgetedwoiket. 

Woye for Chip. awia, v. 24, and Alg. v. 28. 


ὧι fh Co "ὁ = 
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6. Kinamochinag, Chip. kinaamawichinam, v. 24; wapata- 
diyak, Chip. wabatadiiangin. 

7. Chitchiitkwan, Ott. and Chip. atchitchati, vv. 24, 28, 
‘aside, away’ (Bar.). Meyanek (mednuk, Lykins), Chip. and 
Ott. matanadak < evil.’ 


82. MENOMONI. 
WOLF RIVER, WISCONSIN. 
Rev. Fl. J. Bonduel, in Shea’s Hist. of Cath. Missions, p. 363. 


Nhonninaw kishiko epian. 
. Nhanshtchiaw kaietchwitchikatek ki wishwan. 
. Nhanshtchiaw katpimakat kit okimanwin.* 
. Enenitaman nhanshtchiaw kateshekin, tipanes kishiko 
hakihi 6e min. 
. Mishiamé ioppi kishiya nin pakishiyaniminaw eniko 
eweia Oanenon kaieshiya. 
. Ponikitetawiame min ka eshishnekihikeian, esh poniki- 
- tetawakidwa ka ishishnekihiameéwa. 
. Pon inishiashiame ka kishtipeniOwane. 
. Miakonamanwiame @e meti. 
Nhanshenikateshekin. 


“ἃ Sc: or pe CS bo μὰ 


When the ‘“ Maloumines”’ or “ Folles Avoines”’ were first 
known to the French, they seem to have been living on the 
north-eastern shore of Lake Superior, between the Noquets 
on the east and the Ouinipigous (Winnebagoes) to the west. 
Before 1658, however, all these tribes had settled in the 
neighborhood of Green Bay,—the Folles Avoines on the 
banks of the river which still retains the name of Menomo- 
neef. Manoumini, in other dialects Maloumin and Marou- 
mini, is the Algonkin name of the ‘ wild rice’ (‘ folle avoine’ 
of the French), the principal food of this tribe. 

The materials for study of their language are very scanty. 
Mr. Gallatin printed a vocabulary compiled by Mr. Doty; 
another, by Mr. Brace of Green Bay, was published in the 
second volume of Schoolcraft’s Collections (pp. 470-481). 
Edwin James, in Tanner’s Narrative, gave some Menomoni 
words and phrases. The language (as Mr. Gallatin observed) 


* Read: kit okimauwin. 
t Relations de la Nouv. France, 1640 (p. 35), 1658 (p. 21), 1671 (p. 42). 
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‘“‘is less similar to that of the Chippeways, their immediate 
neighbours, than is almost any other dialect of the same 
stock,” east of the Mississippi. In the frequency of aspirates 
and the elimination of nasals (6. g. kishtko, for Chip. gijikong; 
hakihi for Chip. aking), the Menomonees may have been in- 
fluenced by their continued intercourse with the Winnebagoes. 

The Rev. F. J. Bonduel was a missionary to the Menomo- 
nies at Lake Powahégan, near Wolf River, Wisc., from 1847, 
till their removal in 1852 to another reservation, at Shawa- 
no Lake, between Wolf and Oconto Rivers’. The Menomo- 
nies all, or nearly all, speak the Chippeway language, and I 
infer that the instructions of the missionaries were given in 
that tongue.T 

Nhonninaw ‘our father’; nonhnainh ‘my father’ (Br.), 
hohahnun ‘father’ (Gal.) Kishiko (kayshaykoh, Br.) ‘in the 
sky’: comp. kayshoh ‘sun,’ kayshaykots ‘day’ (Br.), kayzhik 
‘day’ (James). 

Nhanshtchiaw ‘I wish that’ = Pota. notchma, version 30. 
Kaietchwitchikatek = Alg. kitchitwa-widjikatek, vers. 23. K0- 
wishnan ‘ thy uname,’ comp. Cree ki-wiyowin (vv. 18, 20), Mass. | 
kow-wesuonk. 

2. Katpimakat = Pota. ku-piémkit, v. 29: the formative 
-makat (Pota. -mkit) is Chip. -magad, of ““ personifying”’ verbs, 
by which action is predicated of znanimate subjects (Bar. Gr. 
85), ‘zt comes,’ or ‘let ἐξ come.’ Okimanwin, a misprint for 


- = - - ----. .-..- me eee 


* Shea’s History of Catholic Missions, pp. 392, 393. 

t In 1855, Mr. Bonduel published, in France, as a “ Souvenir d’une Mission 
Indienne,” a drama entitled “ Nakam et Nigabianong son fils, ou (Enfant perdu,” 
—with a quasi-historical introduction. I mention it here as confirming my im- 
pression that the Menomoni dialect was not generally used by the missionaries : 
for the Menomonies. Nakam, “issue d’une famille illustre de la grande tribu des 
Indiens Ménnomonies,” and her son, and his uncle Kashagashigé, a Menomoni 
chief, and his grandsire Shoninéw, “ guerrier trés-renommé,” all—to judge from 
the specimens of their language introduced in the drama—usually spoke bad 
Chippeway instead of their vernacular. Aashagashigé prays to the Aijémanito 
(Great Spirit) as ‘‘kossinan gijiojong ébid,” our father who art in heaven, (and 
forgets the dialectic “ nhonninaw kishiko epian’’), while he falls into the mistake 
of employing the inclusive plural in address, kossinan for nossinan, ‘your father 
and mine’ for ‘thou, our father.’ The other characters of the drama evince 
similar ignorance of their own language, and disregard of grammatical proprie- 
ties. 
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okimauwin, ‘kingdom,’ ‘rulership’; ahkaymowe (Br. dy oko- 
mow (Gal.) ‘a chief.’ 

ὃ. Hahiki ‘on earth’ = Moh. hkeek, Chip. aking, Abn. ktk 
(v. 7); Menom. ahkawe (Br.) ‘ earth, land.’ 

4. ILoppi kishixa for koppi kishixa (kopat kayzhik, James, 
‘throughout the day’)? comp. ohmanhnayew kayshaykah ‘to 
day’ (Br.). Nin-pakishiyaniminaz ‘our wheat-bread-grain’ = 
Ott. nin-pakwejiganimina (v. 28), &c. 

5. Comp. Ottawa (v. 28), Potawatomi (v. 80): esh, ish-, 
== Chip. 171 ‘ so, as’. 

6. Pon, poan ‘do not’ (James) = Chip. bon-, bont-, signi- 
fying, as a prefix, “ finishing, ceasing, stopping,” &c. a: 3 
comp. pontkitetawiame ‘ cease to think of against us’ " &e., in 
preceding petition. 

T. Mett ‘evil’; comp. Shawn. mochtoo (version 34), Mass. 
matchituk (v. 10); Menom. konwaishkaywot ‘bad’ (Br.), 
kunwaysheewut (Gal.), but machayawaytok ‘ devil’ (i.e. bad 
spirit ?) and mahtaet ‘ugly’ (Br.). 


83. SHAWANO. 


age Lord’s Prayer in Shawanese,” American Museum, vol. vi. (1789), p. 
Coe-thin-a spim-i-key yea-taw-yan-ce 

. O-wes-sa-yey yea-sey-tho-yan-e. 

. Day-pale-i-tum-any pay-itc)i-tha-key. 

: Yea-issi-tay-hay-yon- -e issi-nock-i-key, yoe-ma assis-key- 

kie pi-sey spim-i-Key. 

. Me-li-na-key-ce noo-ki cos-si-kie, ta-wa it thin-ce-yea-wap- 
a-ki tuck-whan-a. 

Puck-i-tum-i-wa-loo kne-won-ot-i-they-way yea-se-puck-i- 
tum-a ma-chil-i-tow-e-ta. 

. Thick-i ma-chaw-ki tus-sy-neigh-puck-sin-a. 

. Wa-pun-si-loo waughpo won-ot-i-they ya. 

. Key-la tay-pale-i-tum-any way wis-sa-kie was-si-cut-i-we- 

way thay-pay-we way. 
Amen. 


COMO ON a OD ty μὰ 


The author of this version is unknown. His orthography 
is peculiar. The vowels have the English sounds, and ay 








Φ Re-printed in Afithridutes, iii.(3), 358, but with several additional errors — 
the fifth and sixth petitions joined in one, and the eighth divided in two. 
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represents (as in day) d, ey (as in key) é; oe (as in foe) ὃ; 
te final is the unaccented and abridged δ᾽ (as in Annie); &c. 
The first word, Coethina (= kothina) for ‘ our Father’ has 
the affixes of the inclusive plural possessive, instead of the 
exclusive (nothina), and means, not ‘ thou our father,’ but 
‘Father of thyself and us.’ This mistake is not an uncom- 
mon one: see Abnaki vv. 8, 9b, and Blackfeet v. 38, note. 

T have not been at the trouble of pointing out or endeavor- 
ing to correct the errors of the press by which this version is 
obscured. Such notes as it suggests will be found in connec- 
tion with Lykins’s modern version (85) — though the two 
have not many words in common. 


34. SHAWANO. 
MIAMI RIVER? 
Mithridates, iii.(3), 359, from Gen. Butler’s MS.* 


Neelawe Nootha spimmickic| ‘ittahappieennie. 

. Olamic] *nitta lellima ossithoyannic mechic.’ 

. Pioyannic nieokimomina.| 

. Kiellelimella keelawanie kihosto poisic’ ishiteheyannic 
utussic assishic‘ poisic’ aspimonicke jatoigannic. 

. Keh meelic innuckie kassickie tewah moossockic nie 
tock quanimic.‘ 

. Tewah keh wannichkatta tiehe nie motochtoo poissic 
neelawe nihwannichkittama wietha nie motchhiqua. 

. Tickic’ motchie monnitto nih wannimiqua. 

. Teppiloo kee nepalimie wechic motta wiehae nih motchtoo. 

. Choiachkic wie-thakic kittapollitta asspimmichic tewah 
olamic kee wissacuttawie tewah kee missic monnitto. 
Mossackic, moossackic. Hawe. 


Οὐ - ὦ» or He OS & = 


Corrections : 

12 Vater must have printed from a very bad copy of a worthless version. I 
have indicated his mistaken division of the first two petitions and the invocation. 
He suspected a mistake here, for he remarks, in a note (p. 360) that olamic, in 
the doxology, is ‘earth,’ and yet it appears at the end of the first petition; ‘‘so 
kann dabey vielleicht ein Versehen obwalten.” 

8 Every word in Shawano must end in a vowel or an aspirate. The copyist 








* Gen. Richard Butler was one of the Commissioners who concluded the treaty 
with the Shawnees (Shawanoes) in 1786, by which they received an allotment of 
lands west of the Miami River. ° 
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has sometimes mistaken a final e for c, but in other cases Gen. Butler was proba- 
bly misled by his interpreter—perhaps a Mohegan—into omission of the final 
soft vowel, writing c for ki or ke. Every one of the twenty-four words in this 
version which end in c requires correction to 6 or kt. 

* For assiskie or -kiki,—the latter being the correct (locative) form. 

ὃ For poisie ( pisey, v. 33; ptese, Lykins) ‘like,’ ‘so.’ 

6 For nie-tockquanimte. 7 For tickie (take, v. 35; thickt, v. 33). 

Correcting spimmickic to spimikie (comp. v. 33) and olamte 
to olamki, the invocation would read: ‘“ We my-father (or, 
‘our my-father’) on-high there-who-dwellest within,” —if 
olamiki is, by forced construction, connected with the preced- 
ing verb: but if it belongs at the beginning of the next 
clause (as I have placed it), it stands in opposition to spimt- 
kie, meaning, as in the doxology, ‘below,’ i. 6. ‘on earth’ 
(Del. allamz ‘ within,’ alama- in composit. ‘ under, below ’= 
Chip. andma-, Abn. ara"mek ‘beneath’); ‘ Here-below we- 
wish (regard) thy-name greatly.? The next clause is un- 
translatable, but was perhaps intended for ‘ Come-to-us [as] 
our-ruler’: Butler’s translation is: ‘“‘ You are with us (or, 
present), and we respect you as our king”—but this is mani- 
festly wrong. 

The author of this version can have had only very slight 
knowledge of the language, and seems to have picked up his 
words one by one, from an interpreter, and to have brought 
them together without regard to their grammatical relations. 
Not a single petition would convey to a Shawano the meaning 
at which the writer aimed. 


85. SHAWANO. 


From The Gospel of Matthew [chapters i—xvii] translated into the Shawanoe 
Language by Johnston Lykins, revised, &c., by J. A. Chute, M. D. (Shawanoe 
Bapt. Mission Press, 1836.) 

Waothemalikea mankwitoke eapeine : 
Mamospalamakw’ke kehesetho. 
Kokemiwewa we’pcaei. 
. Ealalatimine wehenwe hiseskeke, ease eke mankwitoke. 
. Melenikea tape tikw’hi enoke kisakeke. 
Winekitimiwenikea namosenshekinani, eise winekitimi- 
wikeche mieimosenahweeimacke. 
Chena take nekesewasepa witi kochekothooikea. 
Pieakwi wipinas’henikea timichitheke otche. 
. Ksikea*keli okemiwewa chena wisekike chena wieiwe- 
nakw’ke, Kokwalikwise. Aman. 


OID orp eo port 
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The Baptist Shawano mission was established in 1880, on 
the Shawano reservation near the west line of Missouri, and 
an elementary book (Siwinowe Eawekitake) was printed at 
the mission press by Mr. Meeker in 1834. In all the publi- 
cations by this mission, the orthographical system invented 
by Mr. Meeker was adopted (see vv. 29,30). In this system, 
the notation of sounds varied with every dialect to which it 
was applied; thus, 5 stands in the Delaware for ὥ, in the 
Shawano for th; ὦ represents Delaware and Potawatomi tch, 
in Shawano it is a mere aspirate; c is Delaware é, Shawano 
ch soft, and soon. The (unfinished) version of Matthew has 
no key to the pronunciation, and I leave the vowels as I find 
them, and of the consonants I change, only, Mr. Meeker’s ὃ 
and c, to th and ch, respectively. His a represents, generally, 
the sound of English long ἃ (in mane) but occasionally that 
of @ short (in at); e, generally, the English δ᾽ (as in me); 0, 
nearly as in note, but more open; ὁ is of uncertain value, 
having sometimes the sound of Italian @ (in far), but more 
frequently standing for a neutral vowel for which other wri- 
ters put a, 0, or ὥ (v of the Bible Society’s texts): compare 
Meeker’s ttkw’ht (bread), with tuckwhana, v. 88, and tukwhah 
of Cummings’s vocabulary.* 

According to Heckewelder, the Shawanoes “ generally place 
the accent on the last syllable,’—and this agrees with the 
marked accentuation of Cummings’s and Howse’s vocabu- 
laries. 

Waothemalikea is a synthesis corresponding to Jones’s Chip- 
peway waosemegoyun and Zeisberger’s Delaware wetdécheme- 
lenk. The Shawanoes and Delawares have been allies and 
have maintained unbroken intercourse for more than a cen- 
tury. The influence of this relation on the mission-dialect 
of Zeisberger has already been suggested (v. 17, note). Mr. 
Lykins appears to have had in mind Zeisberger’s Delaware 
version of this prayer—which was already familiar to some 
of the Shawanoes, probably,—following its order, and selec- 
tion of words, rather than that of the English text. The 


5. In the key to pronunciation prefixed to Lykins’s Shawano primer (Siwinowe 
Eawelitake) printed in 1834, the sounds of the vowels are as follows: a as in 
mane,iasain far, e as in me, o as in no, w as o in move. 
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synthesis for ‘our Father’ is framed on the primary -oth, to 
signify ‘ Thou who art like a father to us.’ Meeker has, nothi 
‘my father’ (néthah, Cum.), vocat. nothahe, Hothem:s ‘the 
Father,’ nothwi ‘our father,’ &c. Mankwitwe ‘ sky,’ mankwi- 
toke ‘in the sky,’ ‘in heaven’ (menkwatkee, -tokee, Cumm.) 

1. ‘ Very-highly-exalted-be thy-name.’ The primary verb 
is strengthened by mamospi- ‘very high’—comp. mamosptke 
witchewe “into an exceeding high mountain,” Matt. iv. 8; 
with lamak’we comp. lamakothe ‘ honor,’ Matt. xiii. 57 ; olami 
‘above,’ ‘exceeding’ (Del. allowiwt, Zeisb., Mass. anue). 

2. ‘Thy rulership will-come.’ Okemiwewe ‘rulership’ 
(‘ kingdom,’ Matt. vii. 21). We (wa) is the sign of the 
future, indicative or imperative, but peae is in the indicative ; 
comp. kisakeke wa’peaei ‘the days will come, Matt. ix. 16; 
peawi ‘he comes,’ peake ‘ they come,’ peaer ‘it comes,’ petlo 
“come thou,’ eapttche ‘ when he came,’ (Lykins). 

3. ‘As-thou-willest may-that-be on-earth as so-is in-heaven.’ 
Natalalati ‘I will,’ strengthening the short vowel in the con- 
ditional mood, makes ealalatt-mtshe ‘as he wills,’ ealalati-mine 
‘as thou wilt,’ &c.; comp. Menom. enenitaman, Cree (v. 20) 
a ttaye’tumun, Chip. (v. 27) enendiimiin. We’henwi from heno 
(éne, Howse) ‘ this’ inanim. 0b7., as in eno-ke kisakeke ‘ in this 
day, ‘to-day’ (pet. 4). Jseske (and hi-) ‘ earth,’ here in the 
locative, hiseske-ke; ahsiskée, Cumm., assiskeykie (v. 33). 
Ease ‘so,’ Chip. 72, Menom. eshk (v. 32), lin. tchi; hene case 
neke ‘that it might be fulfilled,” i. e. ‘this so so-be’ (Matt. 
xii.17). Eke is perhaps a misprint for neke (Del. leek, v. 17) 
‘it so is.’ 

4. ‘ Give-us enough bread this day-in.’ api = Mass. tépi 
‘enough’; comp. Chip. nin debis ‘I have enough,’ nin debia 
‘I satisfy him’ (Bar.). Ztkw’hi (tukwhah, Cumm.) ‘ bread,’ 
Moh. tquogh (v.13). Enoke ‘in this,’ ‘now’; enoke kisake- 
ke ‘this day-in’; enokeékahsakeékee, Cumm.; comp. Del. ei- 
gischquik (Zeisb.), Cree anwts ka kisikak (v. 20b.), Nipis. 
nongom guigak (τ. 24). 

5. ‘Forgive-us our-bad-doings as we-shall-forgive-them they- 
who-do-us-harm.’ The principal verb is related to Alg. (Chip.) 
manisitam- ‘to lose from mind’ (see v. 23). Miche, mache 
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(==Mass. and Chip. match?) ‘bad,’ as adj. inan., machike ‘ evil,’: 
machelaniwaw ‘badness, sin’; machenaheke (mosenahekt) ‘ bad 
doing.’ 

6. ‘And do-not lead-us where-in we are-tempted’? Chena 
(80, in Meeker’s orthography) for ‘and.’ Take ‘do not,’ = 
Mass. ahque, Moh. cheen, Dal. katschi, &c.; in v. 88, thick. 

1. Piteakwi (te = ai, or English i nearly; Meeker writes 
Siemin for ‘Simon,’ Tietle for ‘Tyre’ ;] used for the conjunc- 
tion ‘ but,’ and sometimes for ‘only’; its primary meaning 
seems to be, ‘on the other side,’ ‘on the contrary.’ The final 
otche (oce, Meeker) is the post-position ‘from,’ Chip. ondji; 
ti-michithe-ke otche ‘from what is bad’; muchdhthee ‘ bad,’ 
Cumm. 

8. ‘For thou dominion and power (strength) and glory 
(magnificence ?).’ Keli (keyla, v. 33, keelah, C.)‘ thou.’ Wi- 
sekike ‘power, Matt. ix. 8; comp. wisekike ‘he is able, has 
power,’ wesekikwelane ‘a strong man,’ Matt. ix. 6, xii. 29; 
(wishkdnwee ‘ strong,’ C.). 

Kokwalikwise ‘always,’ ‘at all times’ (kokwélahkwahshee 
‘forever,’ C.); comp. kokwa-kiche ‘every where,’ ‘ whitherso- 
ever,’ Matt. viii. 19; kokwa-nathi ‘ whosoever,’ v. 19; (and 
telahkwahshee ‘never,’ C.): comp. Chip. kakina ‘all, ‘the 
whole,’ ‘entirely’; Adginig (Ottawa kdgint) ‘ always, contin- 
ually’ (Bar.). | 


[PSEUDO] SHAWANO. 

“* Savanahicé ’; from Chamberlayne’s Uratio dominica tn diversas . . . linguux 

versa (1715). Re-printed by Vater, in Mithridates, iii. (3), 358. 
Keelah Nossé kitshah awé Heyring: 
. Yah zong seway ononteeo. 
. Agow aygon awoanneeo. 
. Yes yaon onang ché owah itsché Heyring. 
Kaat shiack Mowatgi hee kannaterow tyenteron. 
. Esh keinong cha haowi eto neeot shkeynong haitshé 
kitsha haowi. 

. Ga ri waah et kain. 
. Isse he owain matchi. 

Agow aigon issé sha wanneeo egawain onaing. Neeo. 


I have inserted this version, not because it is Shawanese— 
which it certainly is not— but because it has been copied as 


wii Go bo et 


Io 
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such, from Chamberlayne, by Hervas, Bodoni,* Vater, and 
Auer.t It does not belong to any one language ever spoken 
by an American tribe. The first two words, “ keelah nossé,” 
are of Algonkin origin, and the pronoun may pass for Shawa- 
nese. Heyring was probably transferred from the English 
‘heaven,’ but with a locative inflection (-ng) which was 
not found in the Shawano. The greater part of the version 
looks as if had been made up from some Iroquois dialect, 
half-understood by the translator. The text was, we may be 
sure, bad enough at the first; and it has been hopelessly cor- 
rupted by copyist and printers. In the 4th petition we seem 
to recognize in kaat shiack, Mohawk kdssha (as Campanius 
wrote it) ‘ give me,’ cassar (Long); and in kannaterow, Irogq. 
kanadaro (Long), canadra (Camp. ), ‘ bread,’ kanatarok, Gal.; 
in hee and issé, the Iroq. pronouns, i and tsé, ‘I, me, or us, 
and ‘thou’: in agow, the Irog. equivalent (akwa, kowa) of 
Alg. ketchi ‘ greatest, chief,’ &c. ; agow aigon 886 sha wanneeo 
is Iroq. akwekon isé sewenniio ‘ of-all thou art-master’; with 
which comp. (2d pet.) agow aigon awoanneeo, intended . to 
signify ‘be master of all.’ In the 5th petition, eshkeinong was 
probably written as one word, and eto neeot shkeynong may 
have been etonee otshkeynong (Iroq. ethont ‘ 80’). . 

Chamberlayne, in his preface, says that this version — 
“6 Savanahicam, lingue circa Canadam usitate,— misit Rev- 
erendus Doctor le Jau, V. D., Minister S. Jacobi in Caroli- 
nam Meridionali.”’ 


36. ILLINOIS (PEOUARIA). 


As printed by Bodiani, Oratio Dominica in CLV Linguas (Paris, 1806), “ex 
MS.” [The notation is nearly the same employed by Rasles and other Jesuit 
missionaries: ou is substituted by the printer for Gravier’s 8 (a, Germ. u); the 
vowels as in German ; ¢ (used only before a and 0) as &: ch nearly as in English: 
g is soft before e or; gh, as g hard. ] 

Oussemiranghi kigigonghi epiane : 
1. Cousseta mourinikintcke' kiouinsounemi. 
2. Kiteperinkiounemi piakitche. 











® Oratio Dominica in CLV Linguas (Parmee, 1806): “ Savahanice; Ex Cham- 
berl4ynio.” 

t Sprachenhalle. Das Vater-Unser in mehr als 200 Sprachen und Mundarten, u. 
8. Ἵ. No. 595. 
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8. Kigigonghi kicou echiteheianiri nichinagatoui, akiski- 
onghi napi nichinagouatetche. 

4, Acami ouapankiri eouiraouianghi kakieoue’ miriname. 

5. Kichiouinachiamingi ichi pounikiteroutakianki, rapigi 
pounikiteroutaouiname kichiouinariranghi. 

6. Kiaheoueheoueghe toupinachianmekinke  chincheouihi- 
name. 

1. Mareouatoungountchi checouihiname. 

Vouintchiaha’ nichinagoka. 


1 Read: coussetaimourinikintche. 53 For aouiraoui nounghi kakicoue ? see note, 
infra. ὃ For Ouintchiaha. 

A copy of this version, evidently from the same original, 
was communicated to Dr. John Pickering, in 1823, as from 
a MS. grammar and dictionary of the Illinois language. The 
MS. may have been that of Father Boulanger, missionary to 
the Illinois in 1721. The version is more probably that of 
Father James Gravier, S. J., missionary from 1687 to 1706, 
who “ was the first to analyze the language thoroughly and 
compile its grammar, which subsequent missionaries brought 
to perfection.”* JI have recently had the good fortune to 
discover the long-lost dictionary of Gravier, with additions 
and corrections by his successors in the Illinois mission, and 
by its aid I am enabled to correct some—though not all—of 
the errors of Bodiani’s copy.t 

The first Algonkins from the southwest who visited the 
French post on Lake Superior called themselves Iliniwek 
‘viri,’ in the singular Jliniwa; whence, says Dablon in the 
Relation for 1671, the southern Indians were called, generally, 
Ilinovs, “just as the name of Ottawas ( Outaouacs) was given 
to all the upper Algonkins, though of different nations, be- 
cause the Ottawas were the first who became known to the 
French.” When Marquette visited the Mississippi, in 16738, 
two principal tribes of the Ilinois nation,—the Peouaria and 
the Mouingouena—lived west of that river, north of the Des 
Moines.{ The Kaskaskias were on the upper Illinois, and to 
this region the sic slatid soon after parauatte’s Visit, re- 











* Shea’s History of Am: Catholic Missions, pp: 414, 415 [from Father Marest 
in Lettres Edjjiantes). 

t I have cited this MS. Dictionary as Gr. 

¢ Formerly the “ Moutngonan River.”’ 
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moved. The Yamarouas and Caoukias were to the south, near 
the east bank of the Mississippi. These five tribes constituted 
the Ilinois nation—to which was subsequently added a sixth, 
the Metchagamea (of a different dialect). The great village 
of the Kaskaskias, 1680-1700, was south of the Illinois River, 
between it and the Vermillion. The Peouarias were on the 
north side of the Illinois, near La Salle’s fort (and the present 
village of Utica), and it was here that Gravier resumed, in 
1693, his mission work among the Ilinois, and built a chapel. 
His MS. dictionary is of the Peouaria dialect, in which r is 
used for the more common Illinois 7 or 7.* 

The French missionaries found the Ilinois language “ very 
different from that of any other Algonkin nation.”{ Mar- 
quette mentions the differences of dialect between remote 
villages of the nation, but these were not so great that the 
inhabitants could not converse together.f 

The Miamis were allies of the Illinois, and spoke a dialect 
of the same language, of which we have some vocabularies ; 
one in Volney’s Tableau ὅσ. des Etats-Unis (Paris, 1803), vol. 
ii. pp. 525-632, and another, from MS. authorities, printed 
in the Comparative Vocabulary to Gallatin’s Synopsis. 

The Peouaria dialect must have been soft and musical, in 
comparison with others of the same family which are known 
to us. Almost every syllable terminates with a vowel: the — 
only exceptions are those in which the vowel is followed by x 
(nasal ?) before g, &, ch, and tch, in the next syllable. The 
proportion of consonants to vowels, in the written language, 
is very small. Some words are framed entirely of vowels, 
@. g. Maiwa [u-a-i-u-a] ‘he goes astray’; waa [u-a-u-i, or, 
with imperfect diphthongs, ua-wi [‘ an egg’]; wimma [u-i-u-u-a] 
‘he is married’; in many others, there is only a single semi- 
vowel or consonant proper in half a dozen syllables, e. g. 
aimaakiot ‘there is yet room’; aiapia ‘a buck.’ In acoue- 
ouateoui (acwematemé, Gr.) ‘it leans, is not upright,’ we have 
but two consonants. 











* He gives: “ Inoea, Ilinois, peuple”: “ Jrinooa, un homme fait ” : “‘Zrenaseoa, 
il parle Ilinois” ; ‘‘nit-erenove, je parle Ilinois, je parle ma langue.” 

t Relation, 1667, p. 21. 

¢ Narrative, in Shea’s Discovery of the Mississippi, 245. 
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Qssemiranghit. The meaning aimed at was “Thou who 
art as a father to us,” but the pronominal prefix of the first 
person is omitted. Nwssa ‘ my father,’ wssari ‘ his father’; 
nst-wssima ‘I have him for a father.’ The final -eranghi has 
the meaning of ‘such as,’ or ‘like.’ Kigigwnghi, in the 
locative, from kigigmi ‘ sky, day’ (Gr.). Hpiane, 2d pers. con- 
ditional, from nit api ‘I sit’ (“il se dit de toute sorte de 
situation,” Gr.). 

1. Read, cussetaimmwrinikintche ki-winswnemi ‘ make it to be 
spoken with fear thy-name’; ni-cwssa ‘I fear him,’ ni-cwssetan 
‘I fear it,’ nz-cwssita-tamai ‘I cause myself to be feared when 
I speak.’ Aminswmnem ‘his name,’ from minswa ‘he calls 
himself,’ winswni ‘a name’; the final mi is the mark of pos- 
session or personal appropriation. 

2. Ki-teberinkionemi ‘thy mastery’; from the same root as 
Abn. ke-tepeltemwaghen (v. 6), Cree ke-tipaye’ chekawin (v. 20), 
Alg. ki-tebeningeain (v. 23); Il. ne-teberinki ‘I am master,’ 
ni-teberinki-wne-mi ‘my mastery, my government.’ Piakitche 
‘let it come,’ imperat. 3d sing. (inan.) from ni-pia ‘I come’: 
comp. Del. peyewiketch [pejewiketsch, Zeisb.], Pot. piyak, v. 31. 

3. ‘In-heaven the-thing thou-thinkest is-so-done, on-earth 
likewise so-let-it-be-done.’ Kicw ‘something’ (Chip. gégo), 
“ὁ mais ordinairement il ne dit pas seul” (Gr.). Mit-ichitehwa 
’ ©T so think,’ literally, ‘I am so (tchz) in heart (tehe),’ Chip. 
nind wt-déé “my heart is so” (Bar.). Nichinagatwi or 
Cwithout the initial ) ichinagatai ‘it is so done.’ Akiskiat 
and achiskiat ‘earth, land’ (Gr.); comp. Miami akihkewe, 
Kikapou akiskiit (Barton), Cree and Shawn. assiskt, Montagn. 
astshi (v. 22). Napi ‘in the same manner, likewise.’ 

4, There are errors in the printed text, and the meaning 
of the original is thereby made doubtful. This seems most 
probable: “Of every day [our] portion, this day give us’’; 
and if so, we must read: egami ouapankirt aoutraout nounghi 
kakiscoue miriname. Egami ‘at all times.’ Ouabankiri from 
ouabankie ‘ when day comes’ (lit. ‘ when it is light”), and so, 
‘of the day,’ or ‘ the day’s’; strictly, ‘of the morning,’ i. e. 
‘of the morrow’: egami wabankiri ‘of every morrow’; 80, 
egamit maiacweritcht (Gr.) ‘every noon.’ Rami ‘portion, 

27 
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share’; ni-raat “my portion, my share of food, of meat, 
&c.,” awiraoi “his portion, food, that on which he subsists” 
(Gr.). Nonghi kakicwe (and kakisewe) ‘ to-day,’ Chip. non- 
gom gijigak (v. 24), Ott. nongo agijigak. Miriname, from ni- 
mira ‘I give it him’; but the verb nit-aramipora ‘I give him 
food’ would have better expressed the meaning aimed at. 

5. “ Those-who-do-us-wrong as we-pardon-them, the-same 
pardon-thou-us when-we-do-wrong.’ M-kichiwinara ‘I offend 
him by my conduct, ni-kichthai ‘I do wrong to myself’; comp. 
Pota. kichtimidgin (v. 31). Ichi ‘as,’ Chip. iz. Ne-pantki- 
terotawa “1 cease to be offended at him,’ ‘I pardon him’; 
comp. Potawatomi vv. 30, 31, Ottawa v. 28. Rapi, rapigt 
(same as napi, pet. 3), ‘in like manner,’ ‘ all the same.’ 

6. ‘ When-thou-leadest-us where-we-may-fall, make-us- 
strong”? Iam not confident of the accuracy of this transla- 
tion, for I can make nothing of the first verb, and suspect an 
error of the copyist. The second verb is from the primary 
ni-pinechine ‘I fall down,’ 3d pers. pinechinwe. The last is 
from chinchiwmihion ‘he makes him strong,’ ‘gives him 
strength,’ causative from chinchiwi ‘strong, firm’ (comp. 
ni-chinchimst ‘I am strong’; ni-chinchimitehe ‘I am strong 
hearted,’ Gr.; Chip. nin-songis, nin-songidee, Bar.). 

T. ‘From-evil deliver-us.’ Marewatwngaracatchi “au mal, 
au péche” (Gr.); the root mare denotes ‘something bad, 
evil”; marematotanto kthiaki “confess thy fault,” nt-maremate 
(1 have missed the mark,” have failed, ἄς. Mi-chicwmiha ‘I 
save him, deliver him from his enemies,’ whence checarhiweta 
‘one who saves,’ ‘ the Saviour.’ 

Qintchihaha “ plut a dieu que” (Gr.), lit. ‘so do for us’; 
ni-wintchiha ‘I do to him’ good, or evil [the root, antchi 
(Chip. ondji) means ‘ because of,’ ‘on account of,’ and the 
verb causative, ni-wintchtha means, primarily, ‘I do to him on 
account of’ or ‘ because of’ an implied motive; hence ‘I re- 
ward him for,’ and ‘I punish him for,’ and ‘I do penance,’ 
i. e. ‘punish myself for it’]. Michinagoka, same as tchina- 
goki (comp. nichinagatot, pet. 3) ‘so [be it] done.’ 








~~ 
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87. ILLINOIS. 
MODERN PEORIA? 
igs ove et ten srs mma ahs De 
otawatomi.® 
Osimirangi peminge epiyan: 
. Wendja matchi tipatamangi kiwinisonimi. 
. Wendja matchi piyarotauwika kimauwioni. 
. Chayi kitaramitako yochi pemingi, wendja matchi nichi 
ramitorangi wahe pemamikicingi. 
. Inongi wasewe mirinammi mitchiangi. 
. Ponigiterotauwinammi nimatchi mitoseniwionanni nichi 
ponigiterotauwakki chingirauwerimidjik. 
. Kirahamawinammi ichka nissassiwangi. 
. Wendjisweriminammi nichika mereoki chiriniciwangi. 
Wendja matchi nichinakoki. 

A mission was established by Father Van Quickenborne 
(S. J.) in 1886, among the Kickapoos, and the Kaskaskias, 
Peorias, Weas, and Piankeshaws, remnants of the Illinois 
and Miami nations, near the Osage River, in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. In 1884, the Peorias numbered only 140, of all ages, 
and of the Kaskaskias only one man of the full blood and 60 
half-breeds remained. A few years later, the Kickapoo mis- 
sion was united with St. Mary’s Potawatomi mission, on 
Sugar Creek,t—and the little primer from which this version 
is taken appears to have been prepared for the use of scholars 
from various tribes. At this time, ‘‘ the Weas, Piankeshaws, 
Peorias, and Kaskaskias, were in fact but a single tribe. By 
frequent intermarriages and adoptions, their distinctive char- 
acteristics, if any ever existed, had disappeared. They re- 
sided upon the same territory, and spoke the same language.” 1 

- The dialect, as appears by comparing this version with the 
preceding, does not differ widely from that of Gravier’s Peo- 
uaria mission. Comp. Osimirangi, oussemiranghi ; epiyan, ept- 
ane; kiwinisonimi, kioutnrounemi (‘ thy name’); mirinammi, 
mirtname (‘ give us’); ponigtterotauwinamm, pounstkiterouta- 
ousname (‘forgive us’); &c. 


~I Oo Ov ιὮ. CO tS μὰ 


* Pronounce: g always hard (= gh of Gravier); was in English (= 8 of Gra- 
Vier, ow of v. 36). t Shea’s History of Am. Cath. Missions, pp. 461-465. 
{ Report of the Commissioner,of Indian Affairs, 1851, pp. 7, 90. 
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Peminge ‘on high’ or ‘in heaven,’ in the invocation and 
8d petition, is speminghi of Gravier, Shawano spimmickie 
(νυ. 34), Potaw. shpumuk (v. 80), Chip. ishpiming (v. 27). 

Inongi wasewe ‘to day’ (pet. 4) =nanght wassemi, Gr. ; 
but wasseaj means ‘light’ or ‘day-light,’ rather than ‘day 
tome,’ and Gravier’s nwnght kakicoue is the more correct. 

Yochi . . . wahe,‘there’ .. . ‘here,’ in pet. 3, = iawehi, 
waht, Grav. 


87. SITSIKA (BLACKFOOT). 
From Rev. P. J. De Smet’s Oregon Missions (1845-6). 
Kinana spoegsts tzitt&pigpi : 
. Kitzinnekazen kagkakomimokzin. 
. Nagkitapiwatog neto kinyokizip. 
. Kitzizigtaen nejakapestoeta tzagkom, nietziewae spoegsts. 
. Ikogkiowa ennoch matogkwitapi. 
. Istapikistomokit nagzikamoét komonetziewae nistow8§. 
Nagkezis tapi kestemoég. 
Spemmoé6k matéakoziep makapi. 
Kamoemanitigtoep. 


As translated by De Smet: 

“‘Our-Father in-heaven who-art: Thy-name may-it-be-holy. * Thy-reign may- 
it arrive. * Thy-will may-it-be-done on-.earth as-it-is in-heaven. ‘* All-we-need 
this-day unto-us-grant. © Forgive the evil we have done as we pardon the wrong 
we have received. ®Help-us against sin. 7 From-all what-is-evil deliver-us. 
May-it-be-so.”’ 


ὧν om 69 Ὁ μὰ 


So little is yet known of the grammatical peculiarities of 
the Sitsika language, that it is hazardous to question either 
the merit of this version or the accuracy of De Smet’s re- 
translation. Mr. Gallatin showed that of 180 words in the 
Sitsika vocabulary obtained by Mr. Hale, 54 had affinity with 
the Algonkin, and this fact authorized the inclusion of the 
language ‘in the great Algonkin family. But its kinship to 
eastern members of that family is very remote. In a ma- 
jority of words, Algonkin roots are so disguised by change of 
form or meaning that their identity is not casily established. 

Several vocabularies, besides Mr. Hale’s, have been pub- 
lished. Those to which I shall here refer are Dr. Hayden’s 
—preceded by a valuable sketch of the grammar—in Contrt- 
butions to the Ethnology and Philology of the Indian Tribes of 
the Missours Valley (1862), pp. 257-273, J. B. Moncroie’s, in 
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Schoolcraft’s Indtan Tribes, &c. (vol. ii. pp. 494-505), and 
Joseph Howse’s in the Proceedings of the sila Lada Society 
(vol. iv. pp. 104-112). 

In Kinané ‘ our Father,’ I suspect the not uncommon mis- 
take of employing the affixes of the tnclusive plural, in the 
vocative. God may be properly spoken of, in the third person, 
as ‘ your and my (our) Father,’ but may not be so addressed 
in the second person. The vocabularies, however, with a 
single exception, seem to indicate a disregard—or a very 
imperfect recognition of any distinction in the Sitsika dialect 
of the two forms of the first person plural. In Howse’s 
(duplicate) vocabularies these forms are hopelessly con- 
founded. Moncrovie gives: ‘“ God, Kinnan, or my Father,” 
and for “my Father, Kinnan”’; but for “my son, nocousse,” 
“my sister, nists,’ &. Dr. Hayden says nothing of a dis- 
tinction by pronominal affixes, but gives some examples of a 
peculiar form of dual, in verbs —by the insertion, between 
the pronoun and the stem, of semi sto * both, or two’’; 6. g. 
nitoyikhpinan ‘we are eating,’ n’semt'sto-yikhpinan ‘we are 
both eating’: ia’ksoytke ‘they are going to eat,’ ta’ksemisto- 
ytwaks ‘they two are going to eat’; and in some of his ex- 
amples of verbs, the Ist and 2d persons plural appears to be 
both exclusive -—‘ we ourselves alone,’ and ‘ you yourselves 
alone.’ When the language is more thoroughly investigated. 
it will probably exhibit, in its dual and plural forms, closer 
affinities to the Dakota and Iroquois than to the eastern 
Algonkin. 

The prefixed pronouns excepted, only two or three words 
in the whole of this version strike the eye as unmistakably 
Algonkin : 

Kiteinnekazen ‘ thy name,’ is Alg. kit’tjinikazmin (v. 23) ; 
ninikés’ “name,” sintikds’ “his name” (Hayden) — but 
these mean, rather, ‘I am called,’ ‘ thou art called.’ 

Ennoch for ‘ to-day,’ in the 4th petition, is the equivalent 
of Cree anndoch ‘at present’ (Howse) ; see v. 200. Nokh* 
‘now’ (Hayd.) anouk ‘to-day’ (M.). [Dakota, na’ka, nakan’, 
‘just now, to-day, lately.’ ] 


' © Kh “as in Gaelic Loch”; ch as in chip, church, 
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Mietziewae ‘so as’ (pet. 4); comp. komo-nietztewae (pet. 6): 
where tetzi=Chip. 72 ‘so, like’—but suggests Dakota 
hechin, hechecha, echen, ‘so, and Assinib. aitchaizi ‘80,” ‘80 
as.’ itu ‘like,’ nato’tst ‘so, in like manner’ (Hayd.) ; in 
compos. ntitso-, notse-, ‘ like.’ 

In other words, the family likeness is less clearly traced: 
spoegsts ‘on high’ (“in heaven,” De S.), represents Chip. 
ishpiming, Shawano spimiki, Pota. shpumuk (v. 30): comp. 
spoh'tsi ‘ above,’ spékhts ‘ sky,’ spi * high’ (Hayd.). 

Tzittdpigpi “ who art”? (De Sm.): etapi ‘to live,’ kitzeta’- 
tapi ‘you live,’ pitt ‘sit down’ (Hayd.); Alg. epe-an from 
api ‘he sits, remains” (v. 23): sahkaitahpa: ‘he lives’ 
(Howse), aptu ‘to sit’ (Hale). 

Tzagkom “on earth,” is from sa‘ko ‘ground’ ‘ country’; 
sakomi-itsio ‘in the ground’ (Hayden) ; comp. akh’o ‘land’ 
sukh'um ‘ earth’ (ksahkoom, Gal.) We have in this last only 
a faint reminder of Shaw. assiski, Cree aski, Chip. aki—to 
which Mr. Gallatin refers it. It is perhaps more nearly re- 
lated to Chip. -kamig, an inseparable generic denoting ‘ place’ 
and sometimes ‘ ground, land,’ as in Chip. anamakamig ‘ under 
ground,’ mino-kamiga ‘the ground is good’; Cree waskitas- 
kamik ‘on the [surface of the] earth.’ 

Ikogkiowa, which Mr. De Smet translates by “all we need,” 
is tkaku’yi (Hayden) ‘ food,’ literally, ‘ plenty to eat,’ from 
akau't ‘much, a heap,’ and o’yz ‘he eats.” [So, Dakota taka 
yutapi ‘food, something to eat,’ yu’ta ‘to eat,’ ya’ta ‘to speak,’ 
ya (prefix) deuoting action of the mouth, Riggs. | 

The Sth, 6th, and 7th petitions are hopelessly tangled, and 
it is not surprising that Father De Smet quite lost trace of 
the original and mis-placed his interlinear translation. What 
he supposed to be the 6th was intended for the last clause of 
the Sth petition: the words -netziewae nistowd [nistu’a ‘I, me’ } 
for ‘as we, separate tstapikist-omokit nagzik-amoét from nag- 
kez istaprkest-emodg. 

Makapi for “evil”; makaps’ ‘bad’ (adj.), bakaps’ * bad, 
lazy’; maksinum’ ‘ mean,’ nitokaps’ “1 am bad,’ (Hayd.) ; pa 
kapeé ‘bad,’ machapsé ‘ ugly’ (Moncr.). 


ever 
ore 
e ORFene | 
Φ 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


HELD AT PROVIDENCE, JULY, 1872. 





AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


-----.Φ.... - 


ῬΒΟΥΙΡΕΝΟΕ, ΗΕ, I, July 23, 1872. 

Tre Association assembled, agreeably to notification, in the 
Chapel of Brown University, at three o’clock p.m., with the First 
Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Kendrick, in the chair. 

Rev. Dr. Caswell, President of Brown University, welcomed 
the Association to Providence, and Dr. Kendrick expressed the 
thanks of the Association in reply. 

The Report of the Secretary was read. The Secretary an- 
nounced that the President of the Association, Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., being 
absent in Europe, would not be able to be present at this session, 
The following persons have been elected members during the 
year : 

Rev. Henry G. Weston, D.D., President of Crozier Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa. ; Professor John L. Lincoln, LL.D.. Brown University, Providence, 
R. I.; Mr. Merrick Lyon, Principal of the Classical Institute, Providence, 
R. I.; Dr. Morton W. Easton, Hartford, Ct.; Mr. Robert P. Keep, Hart- 
ford, Ct.; Professor Henry LL. Chapman, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me.; Rev. George R. Entler, Ph.D., Franklin, N. Y¥.; Rev. Cbarles Short, 
LL.D., Columbia Colleve, New-York ; Mr. William H. Appleton, Cambridge, 


Mass.; Mr. Henry Barnard, LL.D., Hartford, Ct.; Mr. Alfred Ford, New- 
York ; Professor William Dimmock, Quincy, Mass. 


The Secretary stated that he had received an extensive manu- 
script of the grammar of the Chippewa language, from the auth or, 
Rev. Thomas Hurlbut, of Little Current, Ontario, Canada, who has 
been a missionary over thirty years among the Indians, and who 
has devoted many years to the preparation of this grammar. A 
letter from Rev. Mr. Hurlbut, referring to this grammar, was 
read. Upon motion, the manuscript was referred to a special 
committee, consisting of Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, Mr. Lewis 
Morgan, and Professor James Hadley, to take such action as that 
committee, in connection with the Executive Committee, should 
deem advisable. 

Upon motion of Professor Comfort, Mr. Robert P. Keep, of 
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Hartford, Ct., and Mr. William H. Appleton, of Cambridge, 
Mass, were appointed Assistant Secretaries. 

The Treasurer’s report was presented, showing a balance in 
the treasury, July 23d, of $244.31. The receipts and expenditures 
of the past year were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance in treasury, July 25th, 1871. ........ ccc cece cece ccece $119 60 
Received fees of new members, ‘including one life-mem bership, $50, or 400 00 
Antrual ΔΒΒΟΒΒΙΏΘΏΪΒ.. . «0 0 νον νυ σον asin σον eer ον εν ον κεν κοενοσο .. 470 00 
Donations from citizens of New-Haven, with accrued interest...... 236 07 
Sales of Transactions, 1870.............0. Σὰ νυ ραν ψὰ τόν σον. 94. 00 
$1259 67 
EXPENDITURES. 

For rintin Proceedin 18 (| Deere reer Se Seances . cecccces 8184 56 
: Sg ον κλνχθον ΟΡ δ. ΡΝ ἘΕΡΩῚ .... 220 17 
“ printing Transactions, 1871, 600 copies, and distributing. weeseee 485 18 
Sundry bills for stamps, express, telegraphs, etc...........0++.000s 28 00 

Secretary, in payment of bills for printing, stationery, postage, etc., 
187i and 1872.2... ....cecececeeee siive erSkeloaisasiee es vecccessee 92 50 
$1015 36 
Cash in hands of the Treasurer...........cccccvecccsccceces .... 244 81 
$1259 67 


The report was accepted, and, on motion, Professors F. A. 
March and A. N. Arnold were appointed auditors, who certified 
it to be correct. 

The following motion was adopted unanimously : 


Resolved, That the liberal contributions to the funds of this Association 
made by citizens of New-Haven, amounting with its interest to $236.07, is 
gratefully acknowledged, and the Executive Committee is intrusted to place 
100 copies of the printed Transactions for 1871 in the hands of Professor 
William D. Whitney, of the New-Haven local committee, to be presented in 
the name of the Association to the several contributors. 


The Executive Committee, to whom was referred a resolution 
concerning “a plan for the systematic division of the proper 
work of the Association, and for holding preliminary local meet- 
ings” having had the subject under consideration, recommend the 
passage of the accompanying resolutions, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That a Section of Linguistic Pedagogics be established in this 
Association, to which section shall be referred for discussion all papers re- 
specting methods of teaching, the selection and use of text-books, the 
course of instruction in colleges and schools, the practical pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, and, generally, measures of educational reform in teaching 
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languages. Said section shall hold a separate session on the afternoon of 
the second day of each annual meeting; and the proceedings of such ses- 
sion may be reported to the general meeting of the Association. 

The Proceedings and Transactions of the Pedagogic section may from 
time to time be published, under the direction of the Executive Committee 
of the Association, or of a committee of publication by them appointed. 

Resolved, That the formation of local associations, for philological study 
and discussion, would contribute to promote the objects of this Association, 
and should receive the hearty codperation of its members. 


It was voted that it be hereafter a standing rule of the Asso- 
ciation that the time fur reading papers be limited to thirty 
minutes. 

The first paper, by Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, upon “ Erro- 
neous and doubtful Uses of the Word such,” was read, in the 
absence of the author, by Hon. J. H. Trumbull. 


The use of the adjective such for the adverb 80 has become very general, 
and some persons have defended it as good English. Nevertheless, it is 
clearly ungrammatical. One adjective can not qualify another. The confu- 
sion may be traced totwo sources. First, there are cases in which such may 
be correctly followed by another adjective, because it refers directly to the 
substantive and qualifies the substantive, in spite of the other adjective 
intervening. Secondly, there are cases in which the adjective and substantive 
together are equivalent in meaning to a substantive alone. In the former 
class such is grammatical : so would make neither grammar nor sense. In 
the Jatter, strict grammar requires so, but such may be used in familiar con- 
versation and writing by a sort of πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον construction. 

Such means “ of this [or that] kind ;” so means “ to this [or that] extent.” 
By substituting both periphrases in a doubtful case, we shall at once see 
which word is required by the sense and grammar of the passage. 


The second paper was on “The Byzantine Pronunciation of 
Greek in the Tenth Century, as illustrated by a manuscript in the 
Bodleian L:brary,” by Professor James Hadley, of New-Haven. 


The manuscript referred to consists of a few leaves, containing passages 
from the Greck text of the Septuagint, written in Anglo-Saxon characters. 
They are found in a codex made up of various pieces, which was described 
by H. Wanley in the second volume of Hickes'’s Thesaurus, published in 
1705. Hickes himself in his preface called attention to the transliterations 
of the Septuagint, and gave some specimens, twenty-five verses in all. 
These specimens have been reprinted in a corrected form by Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
in the first volume of his “ Early English Pronunciation,” (pp. 516-627,) 
where they are used to throw light on the sounds of the Anglo-Saxon. They 
do throw light also on the current Greek pronunciation of the time when 
they were written. Mr G. Waring, writing to Mr. Ellis, refers them to the 
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latter part of the tenth century; they arose, he thinks, from the communi- 
cation of Greeks and English at the Court of Otho II. of Germany, whose 
wife was Greek and whose mother English. The proof is not strong; but 
the manuscript is probably not more recent than that date. 

That the scribe aimed to represent the pronunciation is shown especially 
by his treatment of οἱ, of the rough breathing, of a, and of ¢. He is gene 
rally independent of the Latin transliteration, though occasionally influenced 
by it: thus oc is never represented by @ ; the rough breathing is represented 
(by 2) only six times out of seventy-nine; ac by @ only eleven times out of 
eighty-eight; ¢ by ph only twice out of fifteen times. Inconsistencies and 
inaccuracies are frequent ; but the scribe has his system, which he generally 
adheres to. Only as to 7, he vacillates between 6 and 2, using 4 fifty-five 
times and ¢ sixty-two ; the same word is written now with 6 and again with 
ἃ variations are sometimes found in the same line. To account for this 
vacillation by the influence of the Latin orthography is contrary to the 
analogy of the manuscript. It shows that 7 had a sound intermediate be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon ὁ and i, closer than the first, but less cluse than the 
second, nearly the same as (or perhaps a little closer than) the vowel-sound of 
English they, av. 

That the scribe always writes v (wpsilon) as y, never confounding it with ¢, 
shows that υ still retained its old (not oddest) sound, that of French uv and Ger- 
man ἢ. Thediphthong oz he regularly gives in the same way, as y. That oz 
had this sound as far back as the fourth century has been shown by K. E, A. 
Schmidt, (Beitrige zur Geschichte der Grammatik, pp. 73 ff.,) who explains 
the name ὑ ψελόν as meaning ‘ simple v’ in distinction from the diphthong (o0:) 
of the same sound. The similar name ὃ ψιλόν is opposed to the diphthong 
at, which in this manuscript is regularly confounded with ε, both being 
written as 6. 

The diphthongs av, ev (sounded in modern Greek as af, ef, before surds, and 
av, ev, before sonants) are written here as au, eu, which shows at least that 
they did not then have the sounds af, ef. The modern Greek sounds of yur 
as mb, vras nd, yx as ng, find no support here, where these combinations are 
written mp, nt, nc, respectively. The middle mutes (3, y, δ) are written ὃ, g, d; 
but there is room to doubt whether the scribe would have written differently, 
even if he heard the spirant sounds which the modern Greek gives to these 
letters. ᾿ 

In conclusion, Professor Hadley remarked how widely the pronunciation 
indicated in this manuscript was still removed from that of the modern 
Grecks, The leading peculiarity of the modern pronunciation, the tacism 
which confounds 2, v, 7, εἰ, ἢ, ot, vt, in one vowel-sound, extends as yet only 
to the e; the other five (v, 7, y, οἱ, vc) were still more or less different in 
sound from ε. 

It was observed also that the codex in which this manuscript is found 
contains three other pieces remarkable for the Welsh glosses which they 
show; glosses which Zeuss, in his Grammatica Celtica, regards as the oldest 
monuments of the Welsh language, referring them to the close of the οἰ ει 
or opening of the ninth century. Possibly these transliterations of the 
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Septuagint may have been written by a Welsh hand. But that supposition 
would require little change in the inferences before drawn from the manu: 
script. 


Eventnc SESSION. 


Tie Association met in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, Rev. Dr. W. C. Tyler, of Amherst College, the second Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

In the absence of the President, the annual address was 
delivered by the first Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Kendrick, of 
Rochester University, New-York. 


After a few introductory words regarding the circumstances under which 
the address was prepared, the speaker proceeded to discuss the relations of 
language to national culture and development. Man is distinctively a speak 
ing animal. Brutes, whatever their capacity of thought, make no approach to 
the peculiar quality of human speech, and speech and reason mutually con- 
dition each other. Speech is scarcely less effect than cause. If reason is 
tle parent of speech, speech is almost equally tle parent of reason. There is 
probably strictly no consecutive thinking without language. Ayain, it is only 
as we uiter our thoughts that we learn their depth, significance, and power. 
Words reveal our inner life not only to others but even to ourselves. Speech 
takes thought in its infancy, watches over, fosters, and develops it. This, 
true of the individual, is equally so of the nation. The sources of the 
nation’s life are hidden. None can go back and ascertain the causes 
which have determined for it the quality of its language. But these causes 
were doubtless complex, and of gradual development. No mere accident gave 
to Homer, in the infancy of the Greek national life, such a lhandmaid to his 
poetic inspirations. But whatever the original causes, the language and the 
popular mind will be found in harmony, and the language and literature will 
constantly act and react upon each other. Each educates, and is educated in 
turn. Each thinker and writer distills a portion of his intellectual life-blood 
not only into the nation’s literature, but into its language. Thus, Pope so 
developed and fixed the rhythmical harmonies of the English tongue 
that it has been easier for a blockhead to write smooth English verse 
since Pope, than it was for a genius before. This is but a single 
illustration of a universal principle. Language is a growth, an organism 
as sensitive to its nutriment and the influences acting upon it as the 
human body. It has, in short, been educated. It has submitted to 
that law of progress and culture, which is the one condition of 
all human excellence. But in its turn the language has educated the 
nation. It has repaid all the culture bestowed upon it, by becoming a source 
of augmented power to the national mind that originated it. No perfection 
of language can create genius, but the process of perfecting language can 
create it, and will infallibly diffuse that wide-spread literary capacity which 
will culminate here and there in the very highest forms of literary excel- 
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lence. There ‘are two conditions of literary excellence—the working mind 
and the element in which it works. We have but to open the Iliad, and 
study the language in which it is written, to see that Greek culture had 
reached a stage in which a Homer was a natural and almost a necessary 
phenomenon. The wonder is not that there is one Homer, but that there are 
not many. And, in fact, there are—the Homeric spirit diffusing itself through 
many forms of literary production. Given the language, and the literature 
follows asa natural consequence. The language is greater than even the 
noblest individul creations of the literature, being the element in which these 
are wrought; the great ocean, so to speak, of which they are now the 
heavy billows, now the lighter ripples on the surface. We see that in lite 
rary composition the substance and the form are inseparable. Hence the 
impossibility of a translation, in the strict sense of the term, of a work of 
literary art. Neither of its two elements can, strictly speaking, be trans- 
ferred. There can only be an approach, more or less near, to the original 
work. Such is the function and the power of language, and such the 
sphere in which we labor as Philologists. The field is broad enough, and the 
elements are of sufficient magnitude to enlist the warmest and most intel- 
ligent enthusiasm. And instead of the subject being exhausted, it is con- 
tinually broadening, and problems of ever-fresh and heightening interest 
are arising within it. 

After the address, a paper upon the “ Historical Development 


of the Spanish Language” was read by Professor Frederick 
Stengel, of Columbia College, New-York. 


Professor Stengel’s paper contained first an introduction upon the different 
nationalities of Spain, with their strongly pronounced dialects: some of 
these sounding sonorous and majestic, like the Greek and Latin; some 
guttural with a vibration of deep chest-notes like the Arabian and the Ger- 
man; others soft like the Italian, or hissing like the English; but also 
others, with strange articulations and of a composite character, which puzzle 
the most experienced ear 

The Basque language, spoken in Navarra andthe Basque provinces, he 
recognizes to be the original idiom of the Iberian peninsula, as the many 
forms of words and grammatical structure can not have originated with a 
mountain people with so few wants, but must be the result of social inter- 
course and culture for thousands of years all over Spain, where its traces are 
yet visible in denomination of places, rivers, mountains, etc. Having re- 
sisted Roman invasion, the Basques could, in and around the Pyrenees, pre- 
serve us the jewel-language of Old Iberia comparatively pure and unmixed. 

Professor Stengel traced an epoch of 2000 years in the languages of Spain 
during the Celtic and Celt-Iberian occupation; the Phosnician, Greek, and 
Carthaginian colonization ; and the Roman, Gothic, and Arabian conquests. 

Of these, the Romans have forever impressed on the Spanish idiom the 
seal of their civilization, uprooting and putting aside almost entirely the 
original language. The Latin “vulgare,” spoken by the Koman soldiers and 
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merchants, mixed first with the existing dialects ; Roman law, the church, 
and Latin authors introduced the classical form. 

The Gothic dominion wrought some characteristic changes in the already 
corrupted Latin. Accepting the Latin, they wrote it with their alphabet; 
varied the verbs with their tenses, introducing auxiliaries ; declined with 
their endings, using later the article with prepositions to compensate for the 
loss of inflecticns. 

Under Gothic influence the Romance is forming. The influence, however, 
disappears rapidly, yielding to Arabian culture. The Spaniard becomes 
intimately acquainted with the Arabian language, with the utter neglect of 
his vernacular tongue, which is again near perishing. But in that great 
shipwreck of nationality there was one corner in the peninsula, in the Astu- 
rian mountains, where the holy ark of native language rested till the Arabian 
flood was over. Soon the Castilian language wins back one dialect after the 
other, and becomes the common national language of Spain. Citing thec::arac- 
teristics of the earliest and most important documents of Spanish literature, 
Professor Stengel showed the constant struggle for form of the Castilian ; 
the invasion of foreign elements; the influence of the Spanish dialects on 
orthography, and the reflecting influence of writing on pronunciation, till the 
Castilian language reaches finally the state of its highest perfection in Don 
Quijote, the masterwork of Cervantes. He concluded by pointing out the 
beneficial influence of the Italian and the pernicious influence of French 
literature. He announced the end of the XIXth cenfury a new era for the 
Spanish language and literature with the dawn of civil and religious 
liberty. 

Professor Stengel fixed the periods of the Spanish language as follows: 

II. century B.c. till Il. a.p.: Latinization. 

A.D. IT.-V. century: Corruption of Latin. 


V.-X. “ Transition—Old Romance forming. 
Χ.- ΧΙ. “ The Castilian language and the Spanish dialects. 
XIL-XVI. “ Their development through literature. 


XVI-XVII. “ Absorption of the dialects into Castilian.—Highest 
perfection of language and literature. 


MorninG Szssion, WEDNESDAY, JULY 24. 


The Association assembled in the Chapel of Brown University, 
the Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Kendrick, in the chair. The fol- 
lowing persons were announced as having been elected members 
of the Association : 

Mr. Charles P. Otis, Exeter, N. H.; Mr. E. A. H. Allen, New-Bedford, 
Mass. ; Mr. Theophilus Heness, Boston, Mass. ; Mr. George F. Arnold, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.; Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, Providence, R. 1. ; Rev. Carl W. 


Ernst, Providence, R. I.; Mr. G. C. Sawyer, Utica, N. Y.; and Mr. Lewis H. 
Morgan, Rochester, N. Y. 


Professor G. F. Comfort, Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, and 
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Professor W. D. Whitney were appointed a Committee upon the 
place of the next meeting of the Association. 

The first paper of the morning was upon “ The Derivation of 
English Monosyllabic personal Surnames,” by Mr. William Wor 
thington Fowler, of Durham, Ct. 


The term “ personal surnames” is used in this paper in distinction from 
“ place-surnames.” 

A portion of these surnames may be explained as shortened forms of 
baptismal] names, for example,Sims from Simon others areclearly nicknames, 
forexample, Nose, from the size of the nose ; Legge, from the length of the limbs. 
Others are derived from words now extant and in daily use; for example, 
White, Black, etc. A large number will then remain, the meaning and deri- 
vation of which is not 80 apparent, for example, Bugg, Bunce, Hack, ete. 

The monosyllabic surnames of Celtic origin do not come within the 
scope of this paper. We are to treat only of the Teutonic system of names. 

In accordance with the rule to be followed in the investigation of names, 
we look for the earliest forms of the old personal names which most nearly 
resemble the modern surnames. These early forms are found in five prin- 
cipal documents, namely, 1st. The local nomenclature of England ; 2d. The 
Anglo-Saxon Charters ; 3d. The Landnamabok of ancient Ireland; 4th. The 
Domesday Book; Sth. The old High-German narnes collected by Pott and 
Foérstmann. In order to explain the connection between tle modern sur- 
names and the old personal names which nearly resemble them, we present 
two facts and an hypothesis. The facts being, 1st. That these monosyllabic 
surnames were adopted by the lower classes of English society ; 2d. They 
scarcely began to be so adopted before the reign of Richard IT. 

A hiatus exists between the time of the conquest and the reien of Richard 
II., daring which comparatively few of these monosyllabic forms occur in the 
various documents containing the names of persons, as in the Hundred Rolls, 
etc. We will attempt to bridge over this hiatus by the hypothesis that as 
the lower classes preserved their folk-speech in the County and Provincial 
Dialects, so in the same way they clung to the personal nomenclature used 
by their forefathers of Anglo-Saxon times until the period when hereditary 
surnames were gencrally assumed. 

This hypothesis is confirmed by the pedigree of such names as Brown, (Le 
Brun;) by names explained by words extant in the literary language, for 
example, Anglo-Saxon Hwita, Blaca, Rauda, English White, Black, Read, 
that is, Red; by an examination of the ethnology of England as indicated 
by the place-names; by the words in tlie county dialects which have the 
same or similar spelling, and furnish an appropriate meaning for such sur- 
names; by the compound and diminutive names; by the ordinary laws of 
phonetic change and decay, as seen in the vowel-changes, the softening of 
the consonants, the clipping of the final syllable of the old dissyllabic forms, 
for example, Bunn from Buna, or by its. change and silence; for example, 
Bode from Bodi. The final sin these surnames indicates tle patronymic 
rather than the plural; Miles, that is, Miloson ; Bunce, tliat is, Bunnson, etc. 
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The second paper, upon “ The Chinese Language,” by Rev. R. 
H. Graves, of Canton, China, was read, in the absence of the 
author, by Rev. Dr. Samson. 


Mr. Graves described the Chinese as an “isolating” language, in which 
every syllable is a word, with a meaning of itsown. It has no inflection by 
which to distinguish gender, (even in pronouns.) number, case, mood, or 
tense. The English in its paucity of inflections approaches the Chinese, 
which (as Stanilas Julien remarks) resembles the English more than it does 
any other European tongue. Gender is indicated in Chinese by separate 
words or by descriptive epithets, as in our cock and hen, male and female 
sparrow. Number is indieated by added words or by repetition, that is, by 
such expressions as plenty deer, many deer, deer-deer. Case is indicated by 
arrangement and connection, as in our “ John saw James.” Mood and tense 
are indicated by adverbs, by auxiliaries, or by the connection : comp. Eng. 
“IT beet him now ;” “I beat him yesterday ;” “I shall beat him,’ etc. Much 
used are explanatory particles, denoting interrogation, exclamation, empha- 
sis, etc., like Eng. eh? and tndecd/ These peculiarities are illustrated in 
the Chinese version of Matt. 5: 1-3, which may be represented as follows: 
“866 multitude, then ascend mountain ; when sit, door followers reach ; he 
immediately open mouth, teach; say, ‘Heart-poor, those happiness indeed, 
because heaven kingdom belong he indeed.’” In the colloquial dialect of 
Canton, where intercourse with Europeans has long existed, the germs of 
compounding, if not of inflection, appear: as in the plural suffix ¢i, and the 
possessive ge ; also in suffixed rvots indicating a tendency to temporal and 
participial endings, as kau for the participal present, kwo for the indefinite 
past, and hin for the definite past. 

The Chinese vocabulary is remarkable for the abundance of descriptive 
terms. Thus for Greek χείρ, δάκτυλος, ὄνυξ, all undescriptive, the English 
has hand, finger, finger-nau, where the last is descriptive, while the Chinese 
has hand, h ind-finger, hand-finger shell, with twodescriptives. The Chinese 
is also remarkable for its use of tones, aspirations, and diphthongal varia- 
tions to diminish the ambiguities arising from its small stock of syllable- 
words, of which there are only a few hundreds, while the written words in 
Kang Hi's Imperial Dictionary amount to 44,400. The Canton dialect for 
its 7850 written words has only 707 distinct syllables; but these are varied 
and multiplied by being pronounced ona higher ora lower key, and with four 
tones (intonations) on each key, namely, a sharp, abrupt utterance,a prolonged 
monotone, a rising slide, and a falling slide. These four tones, in the order 
given, are heard in the italicized words of “You wish 20 stay two days, 
do you? Ido.” In the Chinese, unlike the English, the tone is necessary 
to convey the particular meaning: and the constant recurrence of these 
tones gives a strange sing-song character to Chinese utterance. The aspira- 
tion of an initial consonant, by a strong breathing introduced after it, is 
somewhat like tlie forcible utterance used to discriminate words of similar 
sound : I said “ b’at, not m’at ; c’oat, not g’oat,” etc. The diphthongal variations 
may be illustrated by the Eng. rouée and rout, the first retaining the simple 
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u-sound, which in the second blends with a prefixed @ (ah) and thus becomes 
diphthongal. 

The Chinese written characters are, in general, compounded of two ele- 
ments, one phonetic, which represents the seund of the syllable-word, and 
the order radical, which gives a vague indication of the meaning by referring 
it to some class of objects, qualities, or actions. Of these radicals, 214 in 
number, the one for hand enters into 364 characters, which signify respect- 
ively to take, receive, beat, drum, etc. ; while the one for heart enters into 263 
characters, which signify tv love, hate, be angry, sincere, etc. The uncom- 
pounded characters, though greatly modified after ages of use, are seea to 
have been originally mimetic : thus, the sun is a-circle; the moon, a crescent ; 
hills, upward curves ; ficld, a square cut by linea, as if plotted ; tree, a cross, 
etc —or symbvlic : thus, root is indicated by a line at the bott m, grain by a 
line at the topof the cross, which means tree or plant; the sun and moon 
together indicate brightness ; the sun behind a tree, the cust ; woman and 
broom, wife ; west and tree, chestnut ; say and mouth, tcords ; man and word, 
(that is, man of his word,) faith, etc. To indicate a dialectic word which has 
invented character or a proper name, the character for a word of kindred 
sound is introduced, and the reader is left to infer from the connection that 
it stands for another object; or the character for mouth is added to show 
that the sound, not the meaning, of the first character 1s presented. Foreign 
proper names are indicated by a succession of characters whose pronunciation 
gives the svllables of the name, these being united by a single bar for the 
naine of a person, and by two bars for that of a place. 

In the eighteen different provinces of China there are many different dia- 
Jects. The primitive Chinese people came in from the west, and conquered 
rude aboriginal tribes, whose speech, however, affected that of the conquerors. 
The characters of the written language are read with different sounds in the 
different dialects, as the form 1845 is differently read by an Englishman and 
a German. A comparison of the dialects shows many changes both of 
vowels and consonants: thus the linguals d, /, ¢, are interchanged, and the 
palatals k and ng, and the vowel-soands αἱ (as ay) and ¢, (as ce.) 


The third paper, upon “ English Words derived from Indian 
Lauguages of North-America,” was read by Hon. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Hartford, Ct. 


Dr. Trumbull said that when two men or companies of men, each ignorant 
of the other’s language, seek to establish intercourse, an artificial dialect is 
likely to come into use as their means of communication. Something like 
elective affinity takes place among the clements of speech. Each language 
borrows from the other what will most readily enter into combination with 
itself. Of such artificial dialects, the “ Pigeon-English” of China, the 
“ Talkee-talkee” or negro dialect of Surinam,and the Chinook jargon or trade 
language of Oregon are familiar examples. Through some such jargon many 
words have been transferred from various Indian languages to ours., Nearly 
all these have undergone changes of form or of meaning, and few would 
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now be recognized by Indians speaking the languages from which they 
were derived. Numerous examples of such words were given, and their 
origin pointed out. Wigwam, for example, means in Indian, not a louse or 
lodge, but the house or lodge of others, literally “ their co-dwelling place,” 
combining with the noun the third person plural of the possessive pronoun. 
Totem, though derived from the Indian, is not an Indian word. Tomahawk 
preserves neither its original form nor meaning. 

Among the words noticed were the populgr names of various preparations 
of maize—homony, samp, suppawn, pone, etc., names of Indian shell money, 
wampum, peag, scawan, etc.; of various fruits and nuts, animals and plants. 
Pung, a New-England name fora one-horse sleigh, used to be written ‘“ Tom 
Pung,” and 18 etymologically identified with the eastern “ tarboggin,” and 
Canadian “ tarbognay,” corruptions of the name of an Indian sled. Caucus 
was traced to ita origin in an Algonquin verb, meaning ‘ to counsel, pro- 
mote, encourage, instigate,” etc.; and a New-England caucuser was shown 
to be the same as a Virginia “ cockerouse,” that is, a ‘‘ counselor” or “ pro- 
moter.” The Virginia barbacue and the French boucan, (dried meat,) with the 
verb boucaner, and derivative boucanter, (English buccancer,)were all derived 
from names of the high wooden gridiron or scaffolding on which Indians 
dried, smoked, or broiled their meats. This grill was called boucan by the 
Brazilians ; barbacoa by Haytiens and natives of Guiana. 


Professor E. Evans, of Cornell University, next read a paper 
entitled “Studies in Cymric Philology,” being a continuation of 
the series of discussions commenced by him at the previous 
meeting. The following were some of the aims of the present 
paper: 

To establish the antiquity of the Welsh verb-ending a,(as in arwydocda, 
“ significat,”) which Zeuss seems to regard as modern. It was. compared 
with the Irish @ of the subjoined indicative. 

To show that the o characterizing the terminations of the Welsh present 
subjunctive active represents an old-Welsh οἱ, which suggests an optative 
origin. 

To show that certain terminations in au, (thus aut, aunt,) in early Welsh, 
though also optative in origin, perhaps were used as future indicative. 

To show that in early Welsh there was a third singular perfect active 
indicative termination, -essit, -issit, or -sit, which should probably be compared 
with the -#¢ of Latin perfects in δὲ. 


To point out examples of a perfect passive participle in -aé, preserved in 
early Welsh. 


The fifth paper, upon the “ Substantive Use of the Greek Par- 
ticiple,” was read by Professor William A. Stevens, of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 


This paper illustrates the tendency of the Greek participle in certain con- 
structions to supplant tlie infinitive ; it aims to show that there is a large 
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class of cases, not hitherto brought together by grammarians, which may 
properly be classed together asa substuntive or objective use ; it also suggests 
a further classification of the Greek participle. 

The participle is distinguished from all other forms of the verb in that it 
does not join the idea of the verb to its subject by an asserting copula, as in 
the finite moods, nor express it abstructly, as in the infinite, but unites it to 
the subject as an assumed attribute. The essential difference between it and 
the other finite moods consists simply in the absence of the substantive verb 
or copula. It is therefore the adjective mood of the verb, as distinguished 
from infinitive, which may be called the substantive mood. 

But the preference of the Greek for participial usages leads to its employ- 
ment in many constructions where the infinitive might be used. It is then 
used substantively, or as some might prefer to say, objectively. 

It ma~ be thus used in the following cases: 

1st. Where the participle is, either with its subject or alone, the object of 
another verb. 

2d. Where the participle is used substantively after a preposition or an 
adverb, 

3d. Where the participle is used substantively, limiting a noun or adjective. 

These usages are illustrated by various examples, chiefly taken from 
Xenophon, Lysias, Thucydides, and Sophocles, and reference made to the 
analogies of the English, Latin, and German languages. 

The following is suggested as an Outline of Classification. 

The Participle may be used 

I. ADJECTIVELY. (a.) Asan attributive adjective. 
(Ὁ.) Asa predicate adjective. 
II. SUBSTANTIVELY. (a.) As the object of a verb. 
(6.) After a preposition or adverb. 
(6) Limiting a noun or adjective. 

III. ADVERBIALLY. (a2.) Agreeing with the subject or object of the prin- 

cipal verb, ora noun more remotely dependent 


upon it. 
(b.) Agreeing with a noun in the case absolute. 


In behalf of the Local Committee, President Caswell invited the 
members of the Association to attend a reception to be given in 
the evening by the citizens of Providence, at the Horse Guards’ 


Armory. 
President Caswell also invited the members to visit-the Cabi- 


nets and Museum of Brown University. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper of the afternoon session was read by Mr. Alfred 
Ford, of New-York City, on “The Elements of Metrical Art, 
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with special reference to the construction of the English heroic 
verse.” 


He said English prosody at the present day presented a curious spectacle. It 
isin aconditiun little creditable toour grammariansand philologists. Although 
since the time of Chaucer the English poets have been producing their works 
with amaziny fertility, so that our poetical literature is the richest in the 
world, there is absolutely no English prosody which describes in plain terms 
the structure of the heroic verse. Thia neglect or avoidance of the subject 
is perhaps due to the perplexity into which writers have thrown themselves 
by confounding quantity and accent. Our poetry is an accentual poetry and 
nothing else. A verse then may be defined as a line of syllables in which 
the accents are so disposed as to produce rhythmical modulation. After ex- 
plaining the theory of rhytlim, and the nature of arsis and thesis, he showed 
that metre is the form mediating between rhythm and language. The 
normal metre of the English heroic verse is a line of five iambuses and 
fifteen syllabic instants; but the departures from this standard are very 
wide—from twelve to eightven, and in two or three known cases to nineteen, 
syllabic instants. He then described the laws of the verse. Every heroic 
verse is divided by a middle pause or cesura into two unequal sections, ver- 
sicles, or hemistichs of two and three or three and two accented syllables. 
These tonics are again separated from each other by one or more unaccented 
syllables. These variations can all be comprised in a brief metrical canon, 
so that we can not only classify all the verses we meet with, but actually 
forecast the forms of all the hervic verses that can ever be written. Pope’s 
poetry adheres most nearly to the normal pattern ; tle poetry of Massinger's 
plays is probably the most richly luxuriant in metrical forms, An English 
heroic verse may then be described as a “ synthesis of metrical phrases.” He 
gave numerous examples of verses illustrating thess laws, some of them 
being of very rare forms. The lecture was illustrated with rhythmical and 
metrical schemes drawn upon the black-board. 


Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, of Rochester, New-York, read a paper 
upon “ Australian Kinship,” describing a very singular system of 
intermarriage, and of semi-tribal constitution of society, that 
exists amoung some of the natives of Australia. 


The next paper was upon “ Reciprocal Influence of Languages 
developed amid Ancient Mediterranean Civilization,” by Presi- 
dent G. W. Samson, of Rutgers Female College, New-York. 


On the shores of the eastern half of the sea, called “ Great” by the 
Asiatics, and the “ World’s Central” by the Romans, grew up an ancient 
civilization which caused an influence on Janzuages then and there spoken, 
like to that which has incorporated common words, idioms, and even inflec- 
tions, into the languages of modern Europe. Commerce, military ambition, 
and literary research promoted an intercourse which enriched the severul 
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languages meeting around that sea ; the more important of which were the 
Coptic and Ethiopic, the Punic and Pheenician, the Hebrew and Chaldee, 
the Sanscrit and Persian, the Greek and Latin. This modifying influence 
might be traced in the most familiar of these tongues, asin the Greek which 
incorporated Phoenician words before Homer wrote, and Persian in the age 
of Xenophon; and in the Latin, which was studded with Punic words when 
Plautus wrote, and was permeated with Grecian elements in the age of 
Cicero. The present survey is confined to two languages, the Coptic and 
Hebrew, which took their form in Egypt on the great thoroughfare between 
Western Asia and Europe in their intercourse with Southern Asia. 
Commerce, ambition for power, and literary aspiration brought the Brahmins 
of India westward, as Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus, and other authorities 
intimate, quite to the western shore of the Mediterranean. Phoenician, Punic, 
and Greek mariners, merchants, and adventurers brought new commodities 
and customs into and through the Nile valley. Ethiopian slaves tilled the soil 
of Egypt, and retaliatory invasion established for a century Ethiopian kings 
in upper Egypt. To gain an asylum during famine the Hebrew people 
came a8 shepherds into lower Egypt; there they attained science and general 
culture, and there their language was enriched, if not formed. 

It might be expected that the character of the influence exerted on the 
native Egyptian or Coptic tongue and on the leading Semitic, the Hebrew 
language, would be conformed to the usual law of growing languages. The 
Greek, Latin, French, German, and English tongues had already, at an era 
prior to any preserved records, taken on their fixed type as to grammatical 
inflection, and this inflection remained unchanged, though half the vocabu- 
lary of some of these modern tongues has been borrowed from those through 
which its culture has been received. 

The most thorough study of the Coptic made by Bunsen led him to the 
results tlius stated. “Of old Egyptian words 1500 are known, among which 
are 600 roots.” “ΒΥ far the larger half of Egyptian roots are Semitic and 
*Arian.” The principle on which words common to two languages are 
referred to any one as their original isthus intimated. ‘“ There is an almost 
perfect identity in Egyptian and Semitic between the personal pronouns, 
and the explanation of their meaning is found in most instances in the 
former.” ‘The Semites invented theogony for the other peoples, especially 
for the Hellenes.” “* The Hellenic and Arian races generally held common 
notions of Deity, with some Phoenician elements.” ‘ Semitic roots are found 
for Egyptian gods, but not the reverse.” Bunsen’s natural inference is that 
religious terms common to the Semitic or Hebrew family of languages and 
the old Egyptian tongue are derived from the former, while terms expressive 
of metaphysical distinctions are of Arian origin. 

A careful survey of the vocabulary of the Hebrew tongue, as preserved in 
their sacred Scriptures, leads to this result. The number of root-words in 


* Bunsen prefers the spelling of the word first found in the pages of Herodotus, 
adopted by the Greeks familiar with the Sanscrit as a spoken tongue, which has been 
continued by Lat.n, medieval, and modern writers not treating of the science of lan- 
guage. 
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the preserved Hebrew vocabulary is about 2126. -Of these, 1518 are verbal, 
539 substantive, and 74 are particles. Of these root-words 157 are common to 
the Indo-European family, and 274 to the Coptic and Ethiopic or African 
family. Those common to the Indo-European and Hebrew are largely made 
up of terms relating to metaphysical distinctions, scientific nomenclature, and 
art designations, while many also are names of gems, trees, animals, and manu- 
factures indigenous to India. Onthe other hand, the words common to the 
native African languages are designations of things and operations belong- 
ing to the ordinary pursuits of laboring people. Yet again the Hebrew 
words specially indicative of religious conceptions and of ceremonial worship 
are generally without cognates in either the higher or lower families of 
languages. 


Owing to the reception which was given by the citizens of 
Providence in the Horse Guards’ Armory, no session of the 
Association was held in the evening. 


Mornine Session, THurspay, JuLy 25. 
The following new members were announced : 


Rev. Alvah Hovey, President of Newton Theological Seminary, Newton, 
Mass.; Mr. Frederick B. Ginn, Boston, Mass. ; Mr. William C. Poland, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.; Mons. Adolphe Pinart, Paris, France. 


A committee, consisting of Professor S. 5. Haldeman, Professor 
H. A. Buttz, and Rev. C. H. Brigham, was appointed to nomi- 
nate the officers of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The first paper, upon “ The Hero of the Iliad,” was read by Pro- 
fessor Henry M. Tyler, of Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 


In reading over the preface of Mr. Bryant’s translation of the Iliad, my 
mind has reverted to the old question, Who is the great author’s hero? It 
is a question which presents itself very persistently, and inasmuch as it 
carries the key to tha intricate structure of the Iliad, it must be met and 
mastered before we can proceed. 

It is perhaps most natural to settle down at once upon the conclusion that 
Achilles is the hero of the poem. But are we not at once met by the con- 
viction that such a character could not engross the attention and admiration 
of a Homer? The author could not have represented him with so many 
blemishes if he had looked upon him as his idealof a hero. On the con- 
trary, if we assign the supreme position to Hector, we are met by the diffi- 
culty that in a story of war the hero is hopelessly inferior in valor to his 
rival, and is at length ingloriously conquered. 

From such considerations we are led unavoidably to the conclusion that 
Homer purposes to celebrate neither of these warriors, but just what he an- 
nounces as his subject, the destructive wrath of a fiery chief. The theme of 
this epic is as truly ideal as is that of tragedy: it is the tyrannical rule of 


passion. 
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Starting from such an ideal subject, it was impossible for Homer to have 
a hero for his poem. Achilles, in whose heart the passion was to exercise its 
sway, could be nothing else than what he is, passionate, impetuous, and 
valiant, but hot-headed and cruel. Hector, as his victim, might engage the 
interest of the reader by his moral attractiveness, but must be the inferior in 
prowess. This wrath, then, is the subject of the liad, and the whole poem is 
arranged to present in the greatest prominence the fierce energy of this pas- 
sion; each character performs its part of bringing out in the strongest 
light the intensity of this feeling. At the close of the poem the most promi- 
nent thought in the reader’s mind is of the fierceness with which that anger 
had burned, and of the destruction which marked its course. 

The theme of the Iliad is thus a moral one. This is, however, not in the 
least surprising, as these thoughts upon man’s condition are the most netural 
product of the human mind. So the Niebelungen-Lied of the German and 
the Gododin of the Celts give especial prominence to their moral lesson. 
That Homer writes with such an οἱ ject in view is proved by his manner of 
announcing his subject, and by the train of thought with which he opens 
his poem. He starts out, as he himself confesses, with grand philosophical 
thoughts lying at the basis of what he has to write. If we are to take him 
at his word, these are the ideas which he wishes to develop and illustrate. 


The second paper, upon “Illustrations in Etymology,” was 
read by Professor George F. Comfort, of Syracuse University, 
New-York. 


The purpose of this paper was to illustrate the difficulties that attend the 
labors of the etymologist in tracing the ultimate meanings and the rela- 
tionship of primitive words in allied languages, by pointing out some of the 
changes in the forms and the uses of words that have taken place, almost 
insensibly to us,in our own language, and even within the last few years. 
Thus, an educated Chinese or Japanese, upon studying the English language 
philologically as well as practically, would be puzzled to understand the 
appropriateness of the title “ Monitor” that is given toa turret-ship. He 
would be justified in expecting to find some soda in the composition or in the 
preparation of ‘‘soda-water,” and to find some lead in “ lead-pencils,” and 
some horse-hair in “crinoline” skirts. In reading American newspapers 
during the present presidential campaign, he would be justified in thinking 
that ‘‘stump-speeches” had something to do with stumps. He would also 
wonder why the divisions of a new State in the Rocky Mountains are called 
“counties” in a republic Where there are no “ counts” nor any other titled 
nobility. | 

It seems singular to the American to hear an Englishman speak of “ book- 
ing” his friend for dinner, alluding to the former custom of * booking” or 
recording passengers for stage-coaches, though neither thinks of the beech- 
tree, from which the word “ book ” isderived. On the other hand, the English- 
man wonders by what figure of speech the American can say, “I expect he 
arrived last night.” We say that a pen that scratches does not wre well, 
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although the verb write (Anglo-Saxon orfian) signified originally to scratch 
in, (that ia, engrave the Runiccharacters.) A lady goes to get anew bonnet of 
her miliner, without thinking that this word originally signified a Milan-er. 

Many similar variations from the primitive meaning of words are traced 
in other languages. Thus, the German term παρίδῃ, (a small nail) was 
applied to the clove, from its shape. The same word (nidglein, or Middle- 
German nagelkin, whence the New-German nelke) was then used, from the 
similarity of its odor to that of the clove, as the name of the pink, which had 
hitherto been called grasblume ; and, from similarity of shape, to the flower 
of the e&der, and to other flowers. The German word herberge (a retreat, a 
place of refuge) became in Old-French herberc, (a lhotel,) in New-French 
auberge, in Italian albergo, Spanish alberque. 

In the history of words, as in all other kinds of history, the present throws 
as much light upon the past as the past does upon the present. In all his- 
tory alike chang +s transpire without being intelligently recorded, and pos- 
terity is perplexed as to the intervening steps of these chanyres. 

The etymological examples given above, with others that were noted, 
are but few among many that might be adduced to illustrate the changes 
that have taken place in al] languages and in all ages, and to illustrate 
the difficulties which the etymologist has to encounter in tracing the ulti- 
mate relations of words in the same Janguage and in allied languages. 

They also show the error in thought and in practice, that may come from 
arguing, @ priori, asto what signification ought to be given to any word 
simply on account of its etymological derivation. 


The third paper, upon “Indian Local Names in Rhode Island,” 
was read by Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Ct. 


Dr. T. said: In the summer of 1614, a Dutch skipper, Adriaen Block, | 
coasting eastward from Manhattan, in his little yacht Onrust, after discover- 
ing the island which now bears his name, entered the bay he called “ Of 
Nassau,” and which we know as the East Passageof Narragansett Bay. He 
found it, as De Last tells us, “surrounded by a pleasant and fertile country, 
inhabited by sturdy barbarians who were somewhat shy, not yet being accus- 
tomed to intercourse with strangers.” From the mouth of this bay, sailing 
westwardly along the south shore of the “island of a reddish appearance,” . 
which the Dutch named Roode Hylandt, he entered another bay “divided by 
an island (Canonicut) at its entrance, so that it had two names given 
it ;” the passage east of the island was called Anchor Bay, that on the west 
Sloup Bay. On one side of this bay dwelt the ‘‘ Wapenocks.” Captain Block 
called the people who inhabited the west side Nahicans. 

The Wapenocks are better known to usas Wampanoags. The name means 
“Eastlanders,” and was restricted by the Euvlish at Plymouth to the tribes 
Bubject to Ousamequin, or Massasoit, in Plymouth Colony, and in Bristol 
county, Tiverton, and Little Compton, R. I. The Nahicans became known 
to the English as Narragansetts, a name which described them as “ people of 
the Point.” 
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After mention of other and inferior tribes within the present limits of the 
State of Rhode Island, the Cowesets, Shawomets, Niantics, Nipmucks, etc., 
the writer proceeded to notice many Indian names of localities, following 
generally the order in which the several sachemdoms became known to the 
English. 

The paper comprised analyses of nearly a hundred geographical and tribal 
names. In conclusion, the writer remarked that the translation of such 
names in Southern New-England is far more difficult than in the new States 
where the Algonkin is not yet ndead language. Half the Indian names in 
Rhode Island are so much corrupted as to defy analysis, How difficult it may be 
to recover the original sound of a name from the corrupt form it lias assumed 
in our day, may be inferred from some of the examples given in this paper. 
Wequapruget becomes “ Boxet,” Wannemoisett is“ Mollywossett,” Papiskuash 
appears as “ Pappoose-squaw,” Wowoskepang as ‘‘ Usquebauy,” with its flavor 
of Celtic, and in “ Eascokeag” is hidden the earlier Veastoquakeaganuck. 


The next paper was on “Is there an Anglo-Saxon Language ?” 
by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Some English scholars refuse to speak or hear of Anglo-Sazron. They say 
there has been one speech spoken in England from Cavdmon to Tennyson ; 
it has always bson cailel Huzlish, and the early forms siuould be called Οἱ 
English. 

Anglo-Sazon has been long in use. Whether it should be given up is 
partly a question about the use of a particular word, partly an issue of fact. 

The facts are, 1. There have been two classic periods of speech in Eng- 
land ; one the so-calle] Anglo-Saxon, the other English. The Anglo-Saxon is 
acultivated literary lanzuage, having original worksof importance both in ex- 
tentandkind. It isa German speech lyin: perfectly parallel with the other 
Teutonic tongues, so that its grunmarcan be clearly traced and a historical 
orthography establishel, extending to the quantity of its vowels and the 
place of the accent. It differs from English in many particulars, which the 
essay poioted out; in phonology, vocabulary, inflection, syntax, versification, 
and modes of thought. Between this literary Anglo-Saxon and English two 
periods of dialects intervene ; one while the old speech was disintegrating, 
the other while the dialects were taking up Norman French and growing to 
capacity to bs shavedinto Enzlish. Any division of the speech of England 
by which Chaucer is put with Caedmon and separated frqm Spenser, is bad in 
substance. Old English, for all obsolete English and Anglo-Saxon, is bad in 
substance. It unites unlike things and separates like things. A philological 
work, in which citations are designated merely as Old English, must have 
serious defects. The leaving out useful information is something. The rela- 
tions of the periods to modern English are different. The inflection-endings 
are different at different periods. The Anglo-Saxon is printed with the long 
vowels marked, Old English without marks. There are different spellings 
of the same word; some regular spe.lings of different periods, some irre 
gular of the same period ; and hence all sorts of unnecessary ambiguities. 
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The second fact is, that the English is a mixed race, and Germanic and 
Romanic elements are mingled in the language. Any nomenclature which 
conceals or stigmatizes either class of elements, is bad in substance. Hnglish 
and forei7n as names for them, are bad in substance. 

As to the word Anglo-Sizon, if we start with English as the name of our 
modern speech, Sizon and Norman are good names of the two kinds of words 
init. Old Hnglish goes with Chaucer and the growing speech, with which 
the older synthetic speech is not ta be confounded. To call this old speech 
Anglo-Saxon unites it with the Saxon element of English, and at once classifies 
it with, and discriminates it from, its nearest kindred of the Continent, the 
Old Saxon. The only objection to it is, that it was not used by the people 
themselves. Alfred calls his people West Saxons and English, but not Angle- 
Saxons. That word has grown with the necessities of discussion about the . 
elements and history of modern English, and seems to find in them sufficient 
ground of being and continuing to be. 


The next paper, on “Some irregular Verbs in Anglo-Saxon,” 
was also by Professor March. 


It is well known that certain weak verbs appear to change their root- 
vowel in the past tense because there is i-umlaut in the present and not in 
the past. This has been pointed out where root a comes before cc or U, and 
root o before c. The paper pointed out that certain other inflections here- 
tofore unexplained are of the same kind, namely, root ὦ before cg, as in lecge, 
lage ; secge, sagie ; root a before ne, ng, as in brenge, brohte ; o thence, thote ; 
root 1, as in bycge, bohte ; hycge, hogde ; thynce, thuhte ; wyrce, worhte. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The following names of new members were announced : 


Dr. Adolph Douai, Newark, New-Jersey ; Mr. Edwin Ginn, Boston, Mass. : 
and Mr. Samuel Thurber, Principal of Syracuse Hiwh-School, New-York. 


Professor Comfort, fromthe committee to which the subject was 
referred, reported that the committee recommend Easton, Pa., 
as the next place of meeting of the Association. The report was 
adopted. 

Professor Buttz, from the committee :pon nominations, report- 
ed that the committee make the following nominations for the 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year: 

President.—Rev. Dr. A. C. Kendrick, Rochester University. 

Vice-Presidents.—Professor James Hadley, Yale College; Pro- 
fessor Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

Secretary and Curator.—Professor George F. Comfort, Syra- 
cuse University. 





to 


te 


Proceedings of the 


Treasurer—Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Ct. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee.—Professor 
William F. Allen, University of Wisconsin ; Chancellor Howard 
Crosby, New-York University ; Professor E. W. Evans, Cornell 
University ; Professor Albert Harkness, Brown University; and 
Professor Crawford H. Toy, Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The first paper of the afternoon, upon “ The Uses of the Latin 
Cum,” by Mr. J. B. Greenough, of Harvard University, was read, 
in the absence of the author, by Mr. E. A. If. Allen. 


The second paper, on “Some Exaggerations in Comparative 
Philology,” by Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, was read, in the ab- 
sence of the author, by Professor Whitney. 


The great progress made in the new science of comparative philology has 
not been without its drawbacks. On the one hand, there is a vague popular 
impression that a royal road to learning has been discovered, and that a 
scholar may be made by the knowledge of a comparatively small number of 
general rules and formule ; on the other hand, there isa tendency among 
real scholars, first, to refer every thing possible or impossible to Sanscrit ; 
secondly, to over systematize and force all the irregularities of language into 
regular schemes; thirdly, to seek novelty for its own sake even when no 
improvement on antiquity. 

These positions were largely illustrated from the writings of Corssen and 
other recent philologists. Special objection was made to the new specula- 
tions on primitive quantities, which, while upsetting and confusing all the 
old rales, throw no light on the real difficulties of Latin prosody and metre. 


The third paper, on “Some Points of English Pronunciation 
and Spelling,” was read by Professor S. S, Haldeman, of Colum- 
bia, Pa. 


The author advocates the spelling of -or in words like honor, honorable, 
and -ise in theorise, methodise, colonise, colonisation, -ise being derived strictly 
from French, its reference to Greek being an afterthought. Wedg- 
wood, a professed etymologist, has appetising, baptise, stigmatise ; Yonge 
(Greck-Euglish Lexicon) has apostutise, catechising, tdolise, sympathise. Cate- 
chise is used by Shakespeare and Swift. and by the lexicographers Bailey, 
Johnson, Walker, Richardson, Knowles, Ogilvie, and Donald, but Cockeram 
(1632) has the phonetic forms catechize and baptize. 

Ignorant of the laws and analogies of speech, the earlier elocutionists pro- 
duced spurious forms which many accept as genuine, spontaneous speech, as 
ptucers for pinchers. When k was represented by ‘qu,’ as in ‘quay’ and 
‘mosquito,’ they put aw in cologuintida without inquiring how kyn of the 
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Latin colocynthis and Greek κολοκυνθὶς could become keyn; and quintne 
(kee-neen’) is anotherexample. Lecturers on anatomy use tle words cerci’cal 
and poplite’al, which the dictionaries pervert to cer’cical and poplit’cal, as they 
pervert capibéra (ἃ in arm) into capi’bara. 

English speech las been corrupted under the false view that c, ¢, s become 
sh before ¢ or 6 and a vowel, when in fact it is the ‘ci,’ etc., which represents 
the sk sound. Cull, an English author, carries this false law so far as to pre- 
sent such spurious forms as ish-yoo, gra-shi-us, a-tro-shi-us, per-nish-i-us, . 
presh-i-us, o-she-an, o-she-an-ic, (for o-slun and o-se-an-ic,) ho-zhi-er, etc. 

The rule of speech in such cases is, that the presence of sh removes the ¢ or 
y-: and reversely, the retention of ¢ or y prevents the formation of skh. Hence, 
2 and y in e-lec-trish-i-an of Cull, and e-lectrish-yan of Donald are wrong, 
while e-lec-trish-un of Worcester is proper. By theory, Sheridan’s pro-nun- 
sha-shun is better than Walker's pro-nun-shi-a-shun, and Smart’s pro-nun-si- 
ashun is better than either. 


Mons. Adolphe Pinart, of Paris, presented to the Association for 
inspection photographs of inscriptions on some tablets of rock, 
which he found on Easter Island, in the Pacific Ocean, and also 
photographs of massive stone statuary existing in that island. 
The tablets are held in high veneration by the inhabitants of the 
island, though nobody can read them, nor is any tradition extant 
of their origin or authorship, nor of the origin of the rock-statues. 


The next paper, “On Material and Form in Language,” was 
read by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 

The intent of this paper was to set forth, in a familiar and elementary 
manner, and with illustration from well-known facts, what is meant by the 
distinction of “ material” and “form” in language; and how great are the 
varieties, in different languaves, both of the kind of form expressed, and of 
the means made use of for its expression. It was attempted to be shown 
that the objects of conception present themselves to all minds as standing in 
certain relations, belonging to classes, inyested with qualities; but that 
these relations, etc., are sometimes implied merely, sometimes intimated, 
sometimes clearly expressed, by instrumentalities more or less nicely adapted 
to their purpose: in part by syntactical combination, in part by distinction 
of parts of speech, in part by inflections, in part by auxiliaries and other so- 
called “ form-words.”” Also, that one of the leading and conspicuous tenden- 
cies in all human speech is the reduction of that which has expressed 
material to the expression of form; and that in no other way, 80 far as we 
know, has the expression of form ever been won. 


Professor Hadley presented a paper, written by Dr. B. W. 
Dwight, of Clinton, N. Y., upon “The Importance of Etymo- 
logy in Linguistic Education.” 

Upon motion of Professor Smith, the following resolutions 
were passed unanimously : 
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Resolved, That the grateful acknowledgments of this Association are due and 
are hereby rendered to the citizens of Providence, to the codperation of Brown 
University, and to the State authorities of Rhode Island, for their kind recep- 
tion and generous entertainment of the Association, and especially to the 
members of the Local Committee for their efficient labors, to which the 
interest and success of the session have been greatly due. 


Resvlced, That the thanks of the Association are hereby given to Rev. S. 
. H. Graves, of Canton, China, for his able paper upon the Chinese language. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are hereby given to Mons. 
Pinart, of Paris, for his interesting account of the inscriptions and sculptures 
in the Easter Island. 


Upon motion the Association adjourned, 
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I.—The Epic Forms of Verbs in dw. 
By FREDERIC D. ALLEN, 


TUTOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


I do not bring forward all that I shall say on this subject 
as new or original with myself. Indeed, very little of it is 
so. My object is only to give a condensed review of what 
has been written on the matter by others.* I desire first to 
call attention to the necessity of a modification of the pre- 
vailing theory of these forms, then to set forth the question 
of the true solution as it stands among grammarians at 
present, without pretending to bring the matter, which is not 
without its difficulties, to an absolute conclusion in all its 
details. 

The verbs in dw, the grammars tell us, after being con- 
tracted in the well-known manner, undergo often in the Epic 
dialect a process of protraction or distraction, in that a con- 
tract ὦ becomes ow, wo, or ww, and a contract a becomes aa or 
da. The two vowels are contracted and then pulled apart 
again. It is important to observe that this duplication of 
vowel occurs only in such forms as have the syllable contain- 
ing the connecting vowel long. Thus, for opder, μνάοντο, We 








*Leo Meyer, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, X. 45; Vergl. Gram, I. 292. Dietrich, 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, X. 434. G. Curtius, Erlauterungen, p. 96 (2d ed., 98). 6. 
Cartius, Studien, III. 2, p. 399. Brugman, Curtius’ Studien, IV. 1, p. 184. 


6 Frederic D. Allen. 


have ὁράᾳ, μνώοντο; but for dodere we do not have any such 
form as ὁράατε, but only the vulgar contracted ὁρᾶτε. A single 
exception will be noted below. 

Now such a separation of one vowel into two is very un- 
likely to happen, being contrary to the laws of phonetic decay, 
and contrary to experience as well, for nothing of the sort 
can, I think, be shown to have taken place anywhere else. 
But to say nothing of this, the theory goes a long way around 
to explain a very simple phenomenon. Compare ὁράεσϑαι with 
ὁράασϑαι. They differ only in the color of one vowel. Even 
the accent of the two forms is the same. Why, then, tell us 
that between these lies the very different dpacSac? Why two 
long steps when one short one will do as well ? 

Evidently ὁράασϑαι may be much more simply and naturally 
accounted for by supposing it to have arisen directly from 
ὁράεσϑαι. Instead of being a protracted form of ὁρᾶσϑαι, it is 
identical with the uncontracted ὁράεσϑαι, but with the vowels 
assimilated preparatory to contraction. The order of develop- 
ment is not ὁράεσϑαι, ὁρᾶσϑαι, ὁράασϑαι; but ὁράεσϑαι, ὁράασϑαι, 
ὁρᾶσϑαι. The Epic form is an intermediate one between the 
original and the vulgar Attic. This is so clear as to convince 
at first glance. I do not think that any scholar who has 
given the least attention to modern historical grammar holds 
to the old view. It arose from the perverse habit of taking 
the language of Attic prose as the standard, and looking 
upon all other forms as variations and corruptions of this. 

It is, then, almost self-evident that the forms called pro- 
tracted or distracted are really uncontracted forms with one 
vowel assimilated to the other, and in this sense Kihner, in 
his new larger grammar, has treated of them, though without 
committing himself further as to the explanation of details. 
But the matter is complicated by the changes in quantity 
which accompany this assimilation. For if not always, at 
least almost always, one or both of the contiguous vowels are 
lengthened. The difficult questions which arise are: How is 
this lengthening to be accounted for? and in connection with 
this: How far is the traditional orthography of these forms 
to be relicd on as genuine? And here opinions differ widely. 
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We shall consider first the lengthening of the first or char- 
acteristic vowel, then the lengthening of the second or con- 
necting vowel; lastly, the lengthening of both together. 

The cases in which the former or characteristic vowel alone 
is lengthened are not very numerous, and seem to occur only 
where the form could not otherwise be brought into the 
verse ; that is, where the syllable preceding the characteristic 
vowel is long either by nature or position.* Examples are 
ἡβώοντες, μνώοντο, pywopevoc, ἡβώοιμι, δρώοιμί; μνάασϑαι, ἠγάασϑε. 
Neither Leo Meyer nor Dietrich can account for this length- 
ening in any better way than by saying that it took place from 
metrical necessity. This, though more excusable at the time 
they wrote, is unsatisfactory. Metrical convenience was in- 
deed subserved, and had its influence doubtless in determin- 
ing the form of the words, but it was not the motive power. 
Curtius explains the lengthening much better as compensa- 
tive. For it is well known that the contracted verbs have 
lost a consonant 7 between the stem and the connecting 
vowel. Most of them are formed from nominal stems by 
adding the syllable ja, to which are then appended the end- 
ings. Accordingly ἡβα-)εσϑε, }Ba-jovrec, are to be presumed. 
From these would come ἡβά-εσϑε, ἡβά-οντες, and thence by 
assimilation ἡβά-ασϑε, ἡβώ-οντες. It would not be needful to 
adduce further proof of this view but for a remark which 
Brugman (Curt. Stud., IV. 1. 182) makes. He seems to 
think that the length may, in some cases at least, be attribu- 
table to the nominal stems whence the verbs come. And it 
is true that a very large proportion of the verbs in -aw are 
derived from feminine stems in a; αἰτιάομαι from αἰτία, etc. 
Brugman thinks it possible that these have often preserved 
the long a of the stem in the verbal forms. Nor is it a fatal 
objection to this theory to say that many of the verbs which 
show this lengthening are not thus derived from stems in 
long a. For in a partly artificial dialect, like the Epic, it is 
not at all inconceivable that a type once established should 
transfer itself to forms where it was not organically justified. 





* A single exception is γελώοντες, for which, however, many read γελοιῶντες. 
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But there are other and more cogent reasons for preferring 
the view of Curtius, after all. First, other languages, and 
particularly the Sanscrit, do not have denominative verbs of 
the form d4dmzi, or, if the Sanscrit does have a few such, it is 
merely a phonetic variation, and does not seem to have any- 
thing to do with feminines in ὦ. On the contrary, the de- 
nominatives, whether formed from feminine stems in ἃ or 
masculines in d@, have alike the form ddmi with short a. 
Accordingly, from #4 (βη) would be formed ἡβά ζω with short 
a. In fact, the distinction between ὁ and α stems, or rather 
between short and long a stems, is not very firm. Just as the 
former take the place of the latter in composition (τιμο-κρατία) 
and in derivative nouns (oxid-erc), so also in denominative verbs 
(ζημιόω from ζημία). Hence, after all, we shall best refer all 
the verbs in dw, ἕω, cw to the common fundamental type d-jamt. 
Yet another consideration is, that the lengthened characteristic 
vowel is not confined to the verbs in daw, but is found in those 
in ἕω and ow as well; as in Lesbian forms like ἀδικήω, ποϑήω for 
ἀδικέω, ποϑέω, and on Delphic inscriptions στεφανωέτω, ἀπαλ- 
Aarpiwovea, etc., to say nothing of traces of the same in the 
Epic language. Here, of course, no other supposition is possi- 
ble than that the spirant has lengthened the preceding vowel. 
Indeed, Georg Curtius in a recent essay (Stud. III. p. 401), 
after a survey of all dialectic testimony, is led to the con- 
clusion that the disappearance of the spirant 2 left the char 
acteristic vowel in all these verbs long, and that dw, éw, dw have 
everywhere arisen from an older dw, 4w, dw. This influence of 
the spirant is therefore in any case a fixed fact, and we shall 
be safest in applying it to the verbs in aw as well as to the 
others. 

We conclude, then, that the lengthening of the first or 
characteristic vowel is due to the ejection of the semivowel 7. 

The second case we had to consider was the lengthening of 
the second or‘connecting vowel. Examples are αἰτιόωνται, ὁρό- 
wrrec, opdyre (dpaorre), airedyo (αἰτιάοιο), ἀντιόωσα, ὁρόωσι; opage, ὁράᾳ; 
avriday, and perhaps ὁράασϑαι, αἰτιάασϑε and similar forms, 
though in these last there is nothing to lead us to think the 
second a long by nature, except the analogy of other forms. 
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The means for accounting for these forms lie already pro- 
vided, though ignored by Meyer and very imperfectly recog- 
nized by Dietrich. The same shifting of quantity in hiatus, 
which turns Addc to λεώς, ’Arpeidao to ’Arpeldew, βασιλῆος to βασι- 
λέως, πόληος tO πόλεως, Κῶος to Kéwe, etc., will transform ὁρώοντες, 
ὁράαι into dpdwrrec, opag- We have only to suppose that the 
first vowel, lengthened by the influence of the disappearing 
spirant, afterward transferred its length to the following sylla- 
ble. Or, if any one prefers to think with Delbriick that in 
these cases no transfer of quantity takes place, but that the 
spirant operates -directly, now on the preceding, now on the 
following vowel,* he can apply that theory to these verbal 
forms as well. And this explains, too, why the forms with 
aa, ow, are 80 much more common than those with aa, wo. The 
forms with shifted quantity are the favorite ones, just as Κόως, 
᾿Αϑόως, γαλόως are always used in Homer, never Κῶος, etc. ; 
and so always ὁρόωντες, never dpworrec. Only when the change 
would give the word such a form as to exclude it from the 
verse does the poet retain wo, aa. 

While, then, we have ample means for explaining this pro- 
longation of the second vowel, there is yct a suspicious cir- 
cumstance about the matter. It is this: this lengthening 
never falls upon a syllable which is not already long by nature 
or position. It never really alters the quantity of a syllable 
nor the scanning of a word. Leo Meyer considers this proof 
that the lengthening is only a fictitious one, that the forms 
are simply misspelled from a false theory, and in remembrance 
of the vulgar contracted forms. He boldly claims that we 
should write ὁρόονται for ὁρόωνται, Bodovrec for βοόωντες, ὁρόοιεν 
for ὁρόφεν, and to be consistent he should, though he does not, 
require épae or épda for épag-— Now this proposition, startling 
as it is, has much in its favor. For, one may ask, if there was 
such a thing as ἃ genuine lengthening of the connecting vowel, 
why do we not have such forms as dpéwper for ὁράομεν, αἰτιάᾶται 
for αἰτιάεται, etc., which would be extremely convenient for the 


* A view which I cannot accede to, and which certainly does not explain all 
forms ; Curt. Stud., III. 399, Brugman, (I. c.) p. 140. 

t Somewhat inconsistently he seems, if I understand him, to admit w before (»)c; 
ὁρόωσα, δρόωσι, etc. But if one such form is false, why not all the rest ? 
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poet and fit his verse admirably ? Why must the poet avail 
himeelf of this liberty of prolongation only when it can do 
him no good? Why, above all, before two consonants, in 
which situation, as is well known, an organically long vowel 
loves to shorten itself ? 

Curtius replies to Meyer in the “ Erlauterungen zu meiner 
Schulgrammatik,” p. 96 (98, 2d ed.), and argues in opposi- 
tion to the proposed change that dpdorrar, Bodorrec, ὁρόοιεν, would 
not when contracted give the actually existing forms, ὁρῶνται» 
βοῶντες, ὁρῷεν, but rather ὁροῦνται, βοοῦντες, ὁροῖεν. Leo Meyer, 
anticipating this objection, says truly enough that a much 
older and more general law of contraction is, that two like 
vowels unite to form the corresponding long. To this Curtius 
rejoins that the contraction in question does not belong to a 
very old period of the language, but a comparatively recent 
one; that there is no reason for applying to these verbal forms 
any other rule than to νόος, νοῦς. But just here Curtius does 
not seem to me to reason with his usual clearness. For we 
ouglit not to lose sight of the fact that we have to start, not 
from the theoretical oo, but from an actual ao. Now, it is 
matter of solid fact that ao does in hundreds of cases in all 
dialects contract to w, and that too where no previous prolonga- 
tion of either vowel can be thought of. ‘Thus κέρως from κέραος 
(κερασ-ος), ϑῶπλα from τὰ ὅπλα. And if we follow the current view 
of the process of contraction we shall suppose that an assimi- 
lation prepared the way for contraction : κέροος, ϑοόπλα. In this 
case even Curtius will be forced to admit that oo, when it has 
arisen from ao, can contract to w. Or, if he still maintains 
the impossibility of this, he has still proved nothing but that 
ao does not pass into w through the intermediate stage oo- 
But neither is the intermediate stage necessarily ow, for, in the 
examples just cited, prolonged forms like κεροως, ϑοωπλα, are, as 
we have seen, not supposable. Ao must then become w by 
some other quite different process, and Leo Meyer needs only 
to shift his ground a trifle, derive ὁρῶνται from ὁράονται by this 
process, whatever it be, and still uphold ὁρόονται in place 
Of ὁρόωνται, not considering it as an intermediate form, but 
rather as a variation of ὁράονται. Indeed, if, setting aside this 
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older treatise, we recur to Curtius’ own latest views, as set 
forth in the article referred to a while ago, we find that they 
furnish a perfectly satisfactory explanation of Meyer’s forms. 
For Curtius now holds, as we saw, that the spirant everywhere 
lengthened the preceding vowel, so that from dpajorra we get 
ὁράονται, ὁρώονται. Now from ὁρώονται we might on the one 
hand derive the contracted ὁρῶνται, and on the other hand, to 
be sure, the traditional ὁρόωνται, but also equally well by a 
simple shortening, ὁρόονται, just like Ionic βασιλέος from βασιλῆος. 
Accordingly ὁρῶνται would come, after all, not from ὁρόονται, 
but from ὁρώονται, and so the whole objection of Curtius fall 
to the ground. 

While then we cannot find that Curtius has overthrown 
Meyer’s hypothesis by an appeal to the laws of contraction, 
we nevertheless think there are sufficient reasons for rejecting 
it. First, that the spirant could and actually did lengthen 
the connecting vowel in verbal forms, is placed beyond a doubt 
by Doric forms like ἐμετρίωμες (ἐμετρέομεν), μετριώμενος (μετρε- 
ὀμενος), ξηλιώμενοι (εἰλεόμενοι) ; Ahrens, II. p. 208. These are 
exactly analogous to the ὁρόωμεν, etc., which we missed in the 
Homeric language, as well as to the existing ὁρόωνται, etc. To 
be sure, the existence of these forms in one dialect is not 
directly conclusive for another; the prolongation might have 
taken place in Doric and not in Ionic. Yet, as corroborative 
evidence, they have great weight. But, after all, the con- 
sideration which falls most heavily into the scale against Meyer 
is the overwhelming presumption in favor of tradition, the 
unlikelihood of a systematic and arbitrary misspelling of forms 
so frequently recurring. For the forms in question do not 
occur once, twice, or thrice, but by scores and hundreds. It 
is true that the earliest copies were written in an alphabet that 
made no distinction between the long and short o-sound. But 
the ancients, in transcribing these words into the later alpha- 
bet, must have been guided by something more than mere 
conjecture. For the Alexandrines had manuscripts from all 
parts of the Grecian world, yet neither from them nor from 
any other source do we learn of any variation in the spelling 
of these forms. The ancients, then, read these forms with ὦ, 
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and why? From nothing but a well-marked tradition from 
the lips of rhapsodists and the schools of Epic song. For we 
must not lose sight of the fact that long after the time of the 
Peloponnesian war the Homeric poems were not written docu- 
ments for the eye, but living, spoken words, and that their 
forms, and doubtless the proper manner of recitation and pro- 
nunciation, were matters of fixed oral tradition, and that the 
delicate ear of the Hellenes would not have tolerated any 
wholesale alteration in quantities. At any rate, the blunder— 
if blunder there be—must have lain away back with the rhap- 
sodists themselves. It is plain that under these circumstances 
nothing but the most cogent necessity should induce us to 
question the tradition with regard to forms so plentifully 
attested as these. There is in this case no such need, but 
rather, as we have seen, Doric analogies, and ample resources 
for explaining the phenomenon. 

As to the question asked above: how it happens that the 
lengthening of connecting vowel never affects a short syllable, 
I can answer this only by asking another; how it is that the 
characteristic vowel never is lengthened before a short sylla- 
ble. One such case does indeed occur, prwépevoc; but this is 
exceptional. If we miss ὁρόωμεν, dodare, we also miss equally 
ἡβώομεν, iBdare. Yet the lengthening ‘of the characteristic 
vowel is not to be questioned or explained away. Evidently 
there were some very subtle influences at work which led to 
the retention of the uncontracted and prolonged forms only 
when the syllable containing the connecting vowel was long, and 
their rejection in the other case. What these influences were 
it would hardly be possible to conjecture. 

Thirdly, cases occur in which both vowels, the characteristic 
and the connecting vowel, are lengthened. Examples are: 
ἡβώωσα (ἡβάονσα), δρώωσι (δράουσι) ; μενοινάᾳ (μενοινάει). These 
are in truth perplexing forms. Can we suppose that the 
spirant lengthened both vowels? Brugman (1. c., p. 175) 
has collected half a dozen words where he thinks digamma to 
have done this. Some of these are far from absolutely cer- 
tain, and the phenomenon is at any rate a rarity. Even if 
proved for F, it would not follow that the weaker spirant 7 
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could have the same effect. Here, if anywhere, we are in- 
clined to think that the supposition of false spelling would be 
in place. This supposition would be here far less rash. For 
these forms are not numerous, and the type last treated of, so 
greatly preponderating, would furnish an apparent standard 
to which the others, their true nature lost sight of, might be 
made to conform ; 80 for épwwer, ὁρόωσι would be a model, for 
μενοινάᾳ, opdg. Possibly, therefore, dpwover, ἡβώουσα, μενοινάαι 
were the genuine forms. Already there is an inconsistency 
in the traditional spelling, for the optative δρώοιμε ought, if 
treated like pevowag, to become δρώῳμι ; compare épdpu.* Cur- 
tius (Stud., 11. 400) and Brugman favor this view. The 
former, indeed, suggests another possibility, namely, a further 
assimilating influence of the vowels on one another, by which 
δρώουσι became δρώωσι. We can easily understand this in dpwover, 
for the ov in this word was not originally a diphthong, only a 
modified o-sound and already long. How it could apply to 
μενοινάᾳ we hardly sec. Finally, I will not undertake to say 
that it is impossible that the spirant may lengthen both vowels, 
and so justify the forms perfectly. 


The principles adjusted, so far as they can be, several details 
require mention. 

1. Does assimilation without lengthening of either vowel 
occur? The Ist pers. ὁρόω, partic. ὁρόων, hardly prove this, 
since the intention may have been to shift the length to the 
connecting vowel, though as this was already long it could 
not be in effect altered. The same is true of the subjunctive 
éagc, Od. xii. 187. The forms ὁράασϑαι and similar ones are, 
as remarked above, indecisive ; but perhaps from the analogy 
of ὁρόωντες we ought to consider the second a long by nature. 

2. Such forms as ὁρόωσι, ὁρόωσα, are not to be explained from 
ὁράουσι, ὁράουσα, but directly from the older ὁράονσι, ὁράονσα; 
thence, with assimilation and lengthening of second vowel, 
ὁρόωνσι; dpdwvea; lastly, the » was dropped. 

3. The infin. ὁράειν makes ὁράᾶν without ἐ subscript. For 
the « is a very different one from that in ὁράει; it was not 
originally a diphthongal sound at all (probably from ee δ 


* μενοινώω is piveady ἢ in or in order, as the second w is long of itself. 


γὴν 
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contraction), and the ending «» sometimes shortens itself to 
ev. We are taught that the contract infinitives ὁρᾶν, φιλεῖν, 
δηλοῦν, contain this short ending ev. This is not wrong, yet we 
must not think of this ἐν as the older infinitive ending, but as, 
after all, a shortened form of εἰν or eev.* And we may not 
derive ὁράᾶν from ὁράεν, because this would violate the rule 
that lengthening of the latter vowel occurs only in a long 
syllable. 

4, The simple uncontracted form, without either length- 
ening or assimilation, occurs, though sparingly: κατεσκίαον (not 
otherwise to be got into metre), πέραον (imperfect), ἀοιδιάει, 
τηλεϑάοντες, ναιετάουσι, γοάοιεν, and others, though we can dis- 
cern no reason why these last should not be ἀοιδιάᾳ, τηλεϑόωντες, 
ναιετόωσι, etc. Both μειδιάων and μειδιόων occur, the one in the - 
Hymns, the other in the Iliad. For γοάοιεν (Od. xxiv. 190) 
and γοάοιμεν (Il. xxiv. 664) Bekker writes yodyer, γοόφμεν, 
following a hint in an Egyptian papyrus. 

5. Lengthening of the one or the other vowel may occur 
without assimilation: thus the former vowel is prolonged in 
πεινάων, διψάοντα, ἀναμαιμάει : why these should not be written 
revdwy (like μαιμώω»), διψώοντα (like ἡβώοντα), ἀναμαιμάᾳ (like 
μενοινάᾳ) no one can say. The latter vowel is lengthened in 
the singular form vaterawoa, though this verb elsewhere has 
nothing but uncontracted, unlengthened forms. Bekker reads 
on his own authority vacerdovoa. If the traditional form is 
correct, it furnishes a good instance of the caprice of the lan- 
guage ; compare ἀοιδιάουσα, ναιετάωσα, ἀντιόωσα. 

6. Yet another variation is seen in χρεώμενος (Il. xxiii. 834) 
for xpadpevoc, χρᾶώμενος ; for here the ἅ is weakened toe and 
forced by synizesis into the following syllable. 

7. Peculiar is the form ἀλόω (Od. v. 377), imperative of 
ἀλάομαι, for which Meyer has unsuccessfully tried to account. 
It arose, I conceive, in this way: from ἀλάεο came, by a double 
regressive assimilation, ἀλώοο ; this would have contracted into 
ἀλώον but for the necessary shifting of quantity, which gave 
addwo, and then, by contraction, aAdw. 





* Doric forms which have this ending yet retain the accent of those with εἰν; 
φνλάττεν. 
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8. If the Aristarchean form μενοινήῃσι (8rd sing. subj.), 
Il. xv. 82, is right, we must acknowledge an assimilation the 
reverse of the usual one: we should expect pevowager; com- 
pare ἑάᾳς, Od. xii. 187. This seems to be on a par with the 
Doric contraction of ae to ἡ, some traces of which are seen in 
Epic, φοιτήτην for example. 

9. Verbs in όω show some forms identical with those we 
have been discussing, and to be explained on precisely the 
same principles. Examples are: ἱδρώοντες, ὑπνώοντες, ἀρόωσι, 
δηϊόωντο, δηϊόφεν. 

10. Similar forms are found in other Epic words of various 
sorts. Νηπιάας (Od. i. 297) is accus. pl. to νηπιέη (1]. ix. 
491) and stands for νηπιέας. Usually it is wrongly explained 
as distracted from νηπιᾶς. Just so we may read that φόως is a 
resolved form of φῶς, but in reality it is uncontracted ; ¢aFos 
is the original ; thence φᾶος (shortened to φάος, but plur. φάεα 
retains ἃ), φῶος, φόως. Δεδάασϑαι for δεδάεσϑαι, padvrarac for φαέν- 
τατος (φαεινός), γοαάσκον, ναιετάασκον for γοάεσκον, ναιετάεσκον, are 
cases in point. Instructive is φάανϑεν, commonly explained as 
a lengthened form of φάνϑεν (ἐφάνϑησαν) : it really belongs to 
φαεένω, Which is, Buttmann to the contrary, a different verb 
from φαίνω. See Curtius’ Etym., p. 278, on the root group ¢a, 
gaF, gar. Φαείνω stands for ¢gaf-evyuw, φάανϑεν for φάξενϑεν. 
Noteworthy is the verb κραένω with the aorist forms κρῆνον, κρῆναι, 
ete. (Od. xix. 567; xx. 115; v. 170) and the exactly 
corresponding kpacalyw, Kpinvov, κρηῆναι cil. Vv. 508 : 1. 41; 
ix. 101). Add aor. pass. ἐκράνϑην (Pindar) and ἐκραάνϑην 
(Theoer.), verbals ἄκραντος (Aesch.) and ἀκράαντος (II. ii. 188). 
With such a correspondence of forms it is not surprising that 
an ‘ Epic duplication of the vowel” should have been recog- 
nized. Yet even here we shall be prepared to find that we 
have to deal with two verbs. Compare Curtius’ Etym., p. 147, 
where for κραιαίνω 8. nominal stem κρα-7αν is assumed. Κραιαένω 
stands for cparay-jw: the aor. κραιῆναι became first κραῆναι, then 
by assimilation κρηῆναι; the aor. passive ἐκραιάνϑην became 
simply ἐκραάνϑην. Kpaivw, on the other hand, has the short 
Btem xpay. 


In conclusion I will simply say that 1 cannot agree with 
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Curtius and other recent authors of Greck grammars in think- 
ing the true theory of these forms too difficult to find a place 
in school-books, and preferring to retain for practical purposes 
the old view. To attempt a complete elucidation of the his- 
tory of these forms would, indeed, be as ill-advised as in 
treating of declension or of any other matter, but I can see 
no reason why we should not tell the truth as far as we go, 
ratber than an error which must afterwards be unlearnt. The 
main facts might be formulated for use in the class-room some- 
what as follows: “The verbs in aw, when uncontracted, com- 
monly show an assimilation of the two concurrent vowels, so 
as to give for ae or ay a double a-sound, and for ao or awa 
double o-sound. This assimilation is usually accompanied by 
a lengthening of one or both of the vowels.” In this form 1 
have repeatedly given the explanation to classes and have 
found no difficulty in making it understood. 


ADDENDUM. 


The dissertation of Bernhard Mangold “ de diectasi Homer- 
ica, imprimis verborum in dw,” printed in Curtius’ Studien, 
VI. 1, reaches me just as the foregoing pages go to the printer. 
The author has discussed these forms at greater length and 
much more in detail than I have attempted to do. As his 
paper and mine have arisen quite independently of one another, 
it may be worth while to note the chief points of agreement 
and disagreement. 

He coincides with me in his view of assimilation of the 
vowels; also in explaining the lengthening of the first vowel 
as due to the spirant in all cases. With respect to the length- 
ening of the second vowel, he thinks with me, and for similar 
reasons, that Curtius’ argument against Meyer is invalid: he 
also holds with me that Meyer’s presentation of the subject 
was unsatisfactory and inconclusive. But here we separate. 
For he rejects Curtius’ theory of an interchange of quantity 
between the first and second vowels, and denies any effect of 
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the spirant whatever on the second vowel. He urges in sup- 
port of this: 1580, that the examples of transfer of quantity 
all show a change of ao, no, into ew, or na into ea, whereas no 
certain example of the passing of ad, wo, into aa, ow, or of in- 
terchange between two vowels alike in color, can be found; 2nd, 
that the Homeric forms show that the stem-vowel a was short- 
ened before assimilation took place; 3rd, that only those forms 
are found assimilated in which the second vowel was already 
long by nature or position. With regard to the first objection, 
I believe that Kéwe==xéo¢ and others furnish just the examples 
that M. misses, though he has another way of disposing of 
them. At any rate, he shows no reason why the interchange 
might not take place between like vowels. Moreover, we 
might suppose that the interchange of quantity preceded the 
assimilation, so that it would not be between like vowels, after 
all. M. himself allows this in case of φόως, which he derives 
thus: φᾶος, φἄως, φόως; and just the same method is applicable 
to the verbal forms. Even M. does not lay much weight on 
this objection, and says that it alone would not prevent him 
from adopting Curtius’ theory. To pass to his second objec- 
tion, he is here much in error. He finds that of those verbs 
in aw which do not admit assimilation all but three (ἀναμαιμάω, 
πεινάω, διψάω) have shortened the a, and hence he concludes 
that verbs which do admit assimilation must have shortened 
the a first. But this by no means follows, and ἡβώοντα, etc., 
prove that assimilation did sometimes take place before the 
stem-vowel was shortened. He goes on: “nam id profecto 
animum inducere non possumus, linguam, postquam ex fas- 
tidio quodam vocalium concurrentium eas inter se assimularit, 
juxta has formas etiam integras servasse earumque a longam 
posteriore tempore corripuisse.” But the language did do 
just this, witness ἡβώοντα and wevdovra.* However, we may, 
as suggested above, explain ὁρόωντα without having recourse to 
épwovra; namely, from ὁράωντα. M. observes this, but says: 
“sed tum quomodo formae ἡβώοντα, μνώοντα ortae sint, omnino 
non intellegitur.”” On the contrary, it is his theory which 


* There may hive been some special reason for the non-assimilation of ἃ in 
κεινᾶ w, διψά ὦ : these verbs were peculiar in their Attic contraction. 
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renders these forms inexplicable. They may be readily de- 
rived from ἡβάοντα, etc. ; the quantity could not interchange, 
simply because it would exclude the word from the verse. 
There is not the smallest difficulty in accounting for all forms 
on the theory of transfer of quantity. In fact, we may have 
our choice between two orders of development; either: 

Ἔ | πεινάοντα i reject { mecvaovra...cannot shortena, πεινάοντα. 


ναιετἄοντα } assim. καὶ vaceraovra .. shortens a, ναιετάοντα. 
& ἡβᾶάοντα Ὶ admtt ( }Bworra....cannot transf. gu., ἡ ββώοντα. 
ὁρᾶοντα assim. | ὁρωοντα ... .transfers quantity, ὁρόωντα. 
or: 
"3 | πεινάοντα ) cannot shorten { retvaovra .. rejects assim. πεινάοντα. 
= |} ἡβᾶοντα nor transfer, | jPaovra...admits “ ἡβώοντα. 
& ναιετάοντα shortens, vaerdovra..rejects “5 ναιετάοντα. 
| dpaovra _—_ transfers, dpdwyra...admnits “ ὁρόωντα. 


Although in the preceding pages I have with Curtius as- 
sumed the former of these theories, I am now inclined, for 
reasons I will explain below, to adopt the latter. The third 
objection we have already sufficiently answered, page 12. 


Having thus, for very insufficient reasons, as I conceive, 
rejected the notion of transferred length, Mangold explains 
the quantity of the second vowel differently in different forms. 

1. In the infin. (ὁράαν) he denies altogether the length of 
the second a, on ground that it stands everywhere before two 
consonants or in ἃ principal caesura. 

2. With respect to the forms with owyr- and oy- he takes, 
after all, substantially Meyer’s ground, claiming that they 
stand by a blunder for oo»r- and oo-; he recognizes, however, as 
we have done, that this cannot be a mere clerical error of the 
transcribers, but thinks it due to a vicious pronunciation of 
the rhapsodists themselves. 

8. As to the 2d and 38d pers., like dpagc, dpag, he enter- 
tains the singular view that the organic lengthening of the 
second vowel, which belongs properly to 1st pers. only (Sanscr. 
-ajadmi, -ajd8i, -ajati), was extended in Greek to the 2d and 
8rd pers. (as, indeed, was the case in τέϑημι, torn), and that 
we have to start from ὁρα-7η-σι, dpa-jn-rt, instead of ὁρα:)ε-σι, ὁρα- 
je-rt, a8 commonly assumed. Of course he must suppose that 
this η when once introduced did not maintain itself, but made 
great haste to shorten itself again to give us φιλέεις, στιχάει, etc. 
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The forced nature of this explanation does not escape its 
author, who admits that he proposes it with hesitation. 

4. The forms in ow, owca, M. follows Dietrich in deriving 
from αουσι, aovea, by a double assimilation, first progressive, 
then regressive ; ὁράουσι, ὁράωσι (since ὦ is nearer to a than ov 
is), ὁρόωσι. But the first of these assimilations I cannot find 
probable, and submit that my series ὁράονσι, ὁρόωνσι, ὁρόωσι;, SU8- 
tained by the analogy of subj. mood, is simpler. M. says 
(p. 152, note) that vateraovea proves that ovo: became ove be- 
fore a was assimilated. That may be, though ναιετάω, being 
one of those verbs which for some unknown reason admits 
neither assimilation or lengthening, can prove nothing about 
those which do. Yet there is no difficulty in supposing that 
transfer of quantity took place, where it did at all, before νσι 
dropped its ν. Only it will be perhaps as well, since the assimi- 
lation (preparatory to contraction) would belong naturally to 
a later period, to assume that transfer preceded assimilation 
in point of time, adopting the second of the tables exhibited 
above. On this plan we might suppose : 

ναιετάονσι Shortens, ναιετἄονσι ds ναιετάουσι. ᾿ 
dpdovar transfers, ὁράωνσι i ites 3 ria assim. ὁρόωσι. 

On the whole, therefore, I cannot say that my views have 
been much modified by the perusal of Mangold’s paper. Yet 
it is an able one, showing great diligence, and, except in the 
points spoken of, eminently satisfactory. 


II.— Studies in γηιγὶς Philology. 
By Proressor E. W. EVANS, 


ITHACA, N. Υ. 


In preparing the series of philological notes of which this 
paper is a continuation, it is not my plan to arrange them 
methodically, or according to connection of subject, but rather 
to discuss each question as it occurs, or whenever sufficient 
data for its discussion have been found. 


XXI. 


In the earliest examples of Welsh writing, there is a re- 
markable fluctuation, in many words, between ὁ, e, and 7. 
This I venture to explain by saying that in the early unsettled 
orthography each of these letters, besides its usual sound as 
in Latin, was made to represent a sound for which the Latin 
alphabet had no distinctive character; I mean the neutral 
vowel either pure or in some of its modifications, in other 
words, something of the class known as obscure vowels. In 
support of this view I observe that from some time in the 
thirteenth century on we find y regularly replacing ὁ, e, and t 
in these cases of fluctuation, and that it is in precisely these 
cases that y has its obscure sound in modern Welsh. 

In the Oxford and Cambridge glosses ὃ occurs most fre- 
quently in the places now occupied by the obscure y, though 
there are many examples of e and o. In the Luxemburg 
ylosses 0 is gencrally found in such places. In the Venedo- 
tian Laws e decidedly predominates. In the Black Book of 
Caermarthen ὁ predominates in some pieces and y in others. 

Examples: dodin in the glosses, bedin in the Laws (104), 
bitin in the Black Book (55), now byddin, army; do- and di- 
in the glosses, de-, rarely do-, in the Laws (2,124), di- and 
dy- in the Black Book (10), now dy-, synonymous with Latin 
ad; con- and cen- in the glosses, ken in the Laws (386), cin- 
and cyn- in the Black Book (4), now cyn-, equivalent to Latin 
con; Ougen and Eugein in Chronicum Cambriae (X and 9), 
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Owein in the Black Book (49), later Ywain, Owen; Broce- 
niaue and Bricheniauc in Chron. Camb. (18, 16), Brecheniauc 
in Annales Cambriae (32), now Brycheiniog, Brecknock ; 
Cinan in Chron. Camb. (12), Kenan and Conanus in Ann. 
Camb. (12, 32), later Cynan, a personal name; Rodareus in 
Vita Merlini, Retherc in the Laws (104), Ryderch and Ritech 
(leg. Riterch) in the Black Book (19, 21), modern Rhydd- 
-erch; etc. This fluctuation between 0, 6, and ὁ (rarely a 
or 122) can be illustrated at indefinite length, being in fact 
co-extensive with the prevalence of the obscure y in later 
orthography. 

In modern Welsh y has two sounds. In final syllables, in 
most monosyllables, and in the diphthong @y, it has a slender 
sound like that of English z in Aim, not quite so slender as the 
Welsh ὦ is sometimes heard. In other situations, with few 
exceptions, it has an obscure sound. This, as heard in most 
parts of Wales, is simply the neutral vowel ; but in some dis- 
tricts it does not differ widely from the slender y, and yet may 
be said to approximate to the neutral vowel. Soni have dis- 
carded the obscure sound of y and held that it is of very 
recent origin; but this is an egregious error. 

The distinguished Edward Lluyd carefully dotted the y in 
all those cases where it now has the obscure sound; and that 
it was the neutral vowel two centuries ago appears from his 
statement that y when dotted was to be pronounced “as the 
English ὁ in the words third, bird; o in honey, money; u in 
mud, must’? (Arch. Brit. 2). 

In middle Welsh y had two sounds as now. One was a 
slender sound, for as such it attenuated a preceding a; thus — 
gelyn, enemy, from gal, gwledyd, i. 6. gwledydd, countries, from 
gwlad, etc. The other was an obscure sound, which obtained 
even in final syllables in cases where it is now suppressed in 
orthography, thus gwaladyr, ruler, modern gwaladr, trwyadyl, 
sprightly, modern trwyadl (Herg. 230). These words, and 
others of like endings, are derivatives; hence if y had been 
slender here it would, by a law of umlaut in Welsh, have 
attenuated the preceding a. It must be the neutral vowel, or 
something closely approximating to it, that y represents in 
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such middle Welsh examples as aryf for arf, arm, dyragon for 
dragon, dragon (Myv. I. 161), and baryflwyt for barflwyd, 
gray-bearded (Herg. 244). In verse aryf is a monosyllable, 
baryflwyt a dissyllable, etc.; the y in such cases being simply 
inserted to mark the quasi syllabification arising from the im- 
perfect joining of two consonants, as if in English we should 
sometimes find chasum written for chasm. In such cases the 
neutral vowel, very short, is what we naturally hear. Again, 
in Codex B of Brut Gr. ab Arthur, which bears marks of 
the Demetian dialect, we find such spellings as gyireu for gerreu 
CMyv. 11. 258), dryigeu for dreigeu (262), kyissaw for kessaw 
(271), anyirif for aneirif (834), ete. This singular diph- 
thong, yt, is explained by the fact that in some parts of South 
Wales, at least, the δὲ in these words is still pronounced as if 
e represented the neutral vowel. 

Add these indications to those before seen in the earlier 
orthography, and I think a high antiquity will be considered 
as fairly established for the neutral vowel in Welsh. In the 
oldest copg of the Laws the secondary office of representing 
it, as before stated, was assigned toe; but the slender y was 
already in use. This distinction of y and e coincided every 
where so exactly with the modern distinction between the two 
sounds of y as to afford one of the most striking illustrations 
of the slowness with which the Welsh language has changed 
for the last seven hundred years. Thus tredyd (60), third ; 
hyd (286), hart, plural hedhod (88); e dyn (50), the man, 
plural denyon (18); en dlys (10), in the palace ; etc. 


XXII. 


In the glosses we find mogou, i. 6. mongou, modern myngau, 
plural of mwng, mane; also lichou (incorrectly printed latchou 
in the first edition of Zeuss), modern llychau, plural of lweh, 
lake, (luch, in Stevenson’s Nennius, referred to the tenth cen- 
tury); also creman, modern cryman, reaping-hook, from erwm, 
bent. Here we see the obscure ὁ, ὃ, and e replaced by the 
later y obscure; and it becomes apparent that in old Welsh, 
as now, the umlaut of u (w) was an obscure vowel, at least 
in cases where the first vowel of the added syllable was not 
slender. 
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XXII. 


The ingenious author of the Literature of the Kymry has 
unaccountably fallen into the error (458) of supposing that 
dd, as a sign for the infected d sound, was not in use before 
it was adopted by Dr. Davies, or until after 1620. By this 
error, which amounts to more than 200 years, he has widely 
misled himself and others in judging of the antiquity of cer- 
tain MSS. As authority for his statement he refers to Lluyd; 
but in justice to Lluyd it should be noted that what he does 
say (Arch. Brit. 227) is that “dd was introduced to express 
this sound about the year 1400.”’ In fact it had begun to be 
used somewhat earlier; for it appears in the Record of Car- 
narvon, which is authoritatively referred to the fourteenth 
century (Z. 189). 


XXIV. 


In Codex A of the Laws dh is not infrequently used for th, 
and sometimes also, as if by a confusion of the two. sounds, 
for what is now dd. But as a distinctive character for the 
latter sound dh does not appear to have been used till modern 
times. William Salesbury in 1567 expressed a regret that it 
had not been adopted in preference to dd. Lluyd tells us 
that “in the reign of Queen Elizabeth Dr. J. D. Rhys, Dr. D. 
Powel and others used dh, which was afterwards rejected by 
Dr. Davies and dd restored.” 

The supposed examples of this use of dh cited by Zeuss 
from the printed edition of the Mabinogion (with.a query as 
to whether they are to be found in the MSS.) are all deceptive. 
They are nodho, rodho, rodhom, rydhau, rydhaa, rydhaf, ryd- 
haer. In every one of these examples the 4 was intended by 
the scribe to be pronounced separately from the d. The first 
three belong to the present subjunctive, which, in middle 
Welsh, very commonly inserts A before the terminations 
(Z. 512); thus nodho, i. e. nodd-ho, modern noddo. The re- 
maining four are parts of the same derivative verb in -du, and 
all verbs of this class often insert A before the final a of the 
stem. 
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XXV. 


In the earliest Welsh MSS. τὸ (or v) represents two vowel 
sounds. One was the sound of the modern English 00. To 
distinguish this a v, modified so as to resemble the figure 6, 
was introduced in the latter half of the thirteenth century, 
and this afterwards gave place tow. To express the other 
sound, ὁ was retained. It was probably the sound of the 
‘modern French wu. It came generally from primitive 6 or @; 
thus dydd sul, dies solis, dydd llun, dies lunae. In modern 
Welsh it does not differ from the slender y; but it would be 
contrary to the evidence to assume, as some have done, that 
the same thing was true in middle Welsh. For example, punt 
and hynt now rhyme perfectly ; but the mediseval poets care- 
fully kept y and τὸ separate in their rhymes. Moreover y, as 
representing a slender sound closely approaching ¢, regularly. 
attenuated a preceding radical a, but u did not produce this 
effect ; thus iachus, healthful, zechyd, health, both from zach, 
healthy. 


XXVI. 


Dr. Owen Pughe says we sometimes find -¢ in early writers 
as a termination of the third person singular, present (or 
future) indicative active. I have not found it. But of -: for 
the usual -ei (modern -ai) of the imperfect, I have found 
evident examples. Thus in the Gododin (B. An. 63), Mi nodz 
nac yegeth nac ysgwyt, nor spear nor shield availed ; in Gwalch 
mai (Myv. I. 198), Amser ym ceri ef carwn Dafyd, the while 
he loved me I loved David; in Gwynfardd Brycheiniog, a poet 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (ib. 272), 

Wynepclawr, ditawr, dim ni weli, 

Pefychwys, tremwys, drwy uot Dewi. 
Blank-faced, dispirited, he nothing saw, 
He brightened, he had his sight, by the will of Dewi. 

This -i (which, by the way, is not given in Zeuss) naturally 
associates itself with the plural terminations, -¢m, -tch, -int, ot 
this tense, often seen in the early poets instead of -em, -ech, 

ent. 
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XXVIII. 


In the second edition of Zeuss an attempt is made to con- 
strue nodi, ‘in the line just quoted from the Gododin, as infini- 
tive. The passage is further complicated by connecting it in 
construction with the next two lines, which really form an 


independent sentence. They are as follows: 


Ny ellir anet ry vaethpwyt 
Rac ergyt catvannan catwyt. 


In vaethpwyt we have an example of the provection of the 
medise after strong consonants, which I pointed out in Art. 
XI., pwyt being for bwyt, food. Catwyt is not the perfect 
passive, as it has been rendered, but another form of the in 
finitive, of catw (modern cadw, to keep, to defend) after the 
analogy of dywedyd, dychwelyd, etc. I find many instances 
where catwyt, or cadwyd, is unquestionably used as infinitive ; 
take the following from Einion Wan (Myv. I. 385), a poet of 
the first half of the thirteenth century: rote wann yw e annwyt, 
a rac pob cadarn catwyt, it is his nature to give to the weak, 
and to defend him against every one that is strong. This 
being premised, the construction of the above somewhat vexed 
passage becomes perfectly simple and idiomatic: nz ellir cadw 
annedd γὴν vaethvwyd rhag ergyd catvannan; it is not possible 
to defend a too festive house from the blow of catvannan. 

I have left catvannan here untranslated, because its mean- 
ing is hardly settled. The word occurs three times in the 
Gododin, but is found nowhere else. In some of the MSS. it 
is written, in each case, catvannau or cadfannau, as if it were 
the plural of cadfan; but this word also is unknown else- 
where, except as a personal name. It is usually defined as 
‘‘warrior,’ while catvannan has been rendered “ warlike 
τὰ}. But without the initial inflection should we not 
have cat Mannan and cat Mannaw? Now Manann was the 
Gaelic and Manaw the Welsh name for a district at or near 
which the battle of Catraeth here described was fought, as 
well shown by Skene. It is the Manau Guotodin (Manaw 
Gododin) of Nennius. I think, therefore, we should translate 
thus: ‘it is not possible to defend a too festive house from 
the blow of the host of Manann (or Manaw).’ 
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I know that cad usually means battle; but, like the Irish 
cath, it also sometimes means, in the earliest Welsh, a host or 
array; thus in the Gododin: gwyr a aeth Gatraeth yg cat yg 
- gawr, men went to Catraeth in array and with shouts. 


XXVIII. 


It has been assumed that in the Latin nona hora, ninth hour 
(the designation of the hour ending near the middle of the 
afternoon), we have the originals of the two Welsh words avr, 
hour, and nawn, afternoon. But this would be contrary to 
historical laws; for primitive d passed into Welsh με, and on 
the other hand Welsh aw came generally from primitive ἃ, 
sometimes from av. The Welsh form awr (aur in an old 
Welsh gloss) and the Cornish form er together point distinctly 
to dr as the ancient British form of this word. 

As to nawn, it suggests the Sanskrit navan, nine. Dr. 
Aufrecht is said to have inferred that Welsh naw, nine, like 
its Sanskrit equivalent, must have ended in πὶ from the fact 
that it often nasalizes the initial of the word following it. Do 
we not see this earlier Welsh form still preserved in nawn ? 
This will explain the anomalous Armoric naontek, nineteen. 
The Welsh prydnawn, afternoon-time, would thus mean, pri- 
marily, ‘the time, or hour, of nine.” No doubt the Britons 
borrowed this mode of reckoning the hours from the Romans ; 
but in doing so they would naturally use their own numerals. 

We have an analogous case in dawn, gift, which is not from 
the Latin donwm, for this should have given us dun, but 
indicates an original ddn, with which we are to compare Trish 
dan, gift, and Sanskrit ddan, gift. 


XXIX. 


The Welsh have an historical tradition that the original 
British name of Pelagius, that by which his adopted Latin 
name was suggested, was a word signifying ‘‘sea-born,” and 
that in fact the name was Morgan. In this precise form the 
legend involves an inconsistency, which I wonder the acute 
Price, in writing his History of Wales, did not see and point 
out. The old Welsh form of Morgan was Morcant (Chron. 
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Camb. 8), which could not mean ‘“sea-born.” But if we 
search among the known old Welsh names for one which 

admits of this meaning, we shall find it in Morgen. Now 
| Morgen, in the transition to middle Welsh, not later than the 
eleventh century, would become disguised as Morien. If, then, 
we can find, in early writers, a Morien commemorated whose 
history may be shown to conform, in distinctive points, to that 
of Pelagius, we shall have a remarkable proof of the antiquity 
of the tradition ; for it must ascend to the period when Morien 
was Morgen, and suggested the meaning sea-born. Such proof 
is not wanting. 

In a chronicle attributed to Caradoc of Llancarvan, pub- 
lished among the Iolo MSS., we are informed, under the date 
880, that “about this period, Morien, the son of Argad the 
bard, flourished,” that “the delusion of Morien (hud Morien) 
constituted one of the three ruinous delusions of the Island 
of Britain,” and that through it ‘‘ baptism and sacrifice ceased 
in Britain, where the whole population became unbaptized 
Jews.” The reader of ecclesiastical history will see some 
exaggeration here, but he will hardly question that the “ delu- 
sion of Morien” was the Pelagian heresy, especially after 
reading, a little further on, the following conclusive statement : 
“In 425 St. Germanus came from Gaul, with St. Lupus, to 
Britain, to renew baptism, sacrifice, and a right belief in 
Christianity, which had fallen into decay.” It will be remem- 
bered that Germanus and Lupus were sent to Britain, by the 
bishops of Gaul, for the express purpose of resisting the 
Pelagian heresy, which had grown up in this interval, from 
380 to 425. 


XXX. 


The nasal infection of ¢ after n, as in hanner for hanter, half, 
including also the simple disappearance of final ¢t after ἢ, as in 
gan for cant, with, took place chicfly in the transition from old 
to middle Welsh. In some points this change went on further, 
but in others it was arrested in the twelfth century, and notably 
in the verb-endings -znt (or -ynt) and -ant. In the unques- 
tioned productions of the twelfth and later centuries we very 
seldom find -en for -int or -an for--ant; but in a considerable 
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portion of the literature for which a higher antiquity is claimed 
these contractions are quite common. It is soin the Gododin; 
and at first view this would seem to show that its composition, 
or that of some portions of it, could not be referred with much 
probability to a more remote period than the eleventh century. 
But on examining the examples in their connections | find 
evidence leading to the opposite conclusion. 

I find that in all the cases where verbs with these contracted 
terininations occur at the end of lines, seventeen cases in all, 
they are made to rhyme with one another or with other parts 
of speech in which final ¢ after n has likewise disappeared. I 
find that -an and -in (or -yn), where they are neither verb- 
endings nor contractions, occur at the end of lines over one 
hundred and twenty times. Now, where the number is so 
large, why should not an occasional verb in -an’ or -in’ be 
found rhyming with ‘them? The natural conclusion is that 
the poem was composed when -in for -int and -an for -ant were 
yet uncommon if not unknown, that where these contractions 
occur in it they are due to the hands of scribes who copied 
after this kind of nasal infection had become popular, that is, 
in the eleventh century. 

It is necessary to examine two particular examples which 
may at first sight look doubtful. 

One stanza of the Gododin, numbered Lxxxu. by the 
translator in Skene, begins thus :— P 


Ff gwrthodes tres tra gwyar llynn, 
Ef jladei val deur dull ny techyn. 


He repelled attack over a pool of blood, 
He smote like a hero such as yielded not. 


Here a verb in -zn’ rhymes with the substantive lynn. Now 
if among so very large a number of examples in point we 
should find one real exception, it would necessarily show 
nothing more than what we knew before, namely, that in old 
Welsh there were already certain beginnings of the nasal 
infection. Really, however, there is no exception. The earlier 
form of llynn, pool, liquid, (though it is Zinn in Nennius) must 
have been lint; compare Irish lind (Stokes’ Irish Glosses, 
p-58). This conforms to the analogy by which Welsh plant, 
children, is Irish cland, tribe. 
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Two of the stanzas of the Gododin, numbered LXXVIIt. 
and LXXXIx., are so much alike in every line except one 
that they must be considered as two versions of the same 
original. The text of the former is in several places corrupt, 
utterly so in the third line; and I therefore give the other :— 


Gueleys y dull o bentir a doyn, 

Aberthach coelkerth a emdyyyn ; 

Gueleys y deu oc eu tre (re) ry gwydyn 

O eir nwython ry godessyn ; 

Gueleys y wyr tylluawr gan waur a doyn, 
A phenn dyuynwal vrych, brein ae knoyn. 


In all the translations I have seen, the a doyn at the end of 
the first line (rhyming with verbs in -yn’) is considered a local 
name, Adoyn. But I think there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is simply a relative clause for a doynt, ‘that came.’ I 
translate as follows :— 


I saw the array that came from Cantyre, 

It was as victims for the sacrifice they brought themselves; 
I saw the two who fell apart from their tribe, 

Who by the command of Necton had offended ; 

I saw men with great wounds who had come with the morn, 
And the head of Domhnal Brec—the ravens were biting it. 


From the third line I cast out re, which seeins to be repeated, 
in later spelling, in the verbal particle ry (here, as often, used 
with a relative force), and, indeed, re does not appear in most 
of the MSS. In respect to the use of tre (i.e. tref, old Welsh 
treb) in the sense of tribe, see, in the Book of Taliesin (206), 
the example deudec tref yr Israel, the twelve tribes of Israel, 
also compare Irish treabh, tribe. 

In the fifth line, y, after gueleys, is evidently the pronoun ¢. 

Mr. Stokes accepts Price’s identification of Dyvnwal Vrych 
with Domhnal Brec, or, as the name was written later, Donald 
Brec. I therefore wonder that, with his quick eye for Northern 
localities, he does not discover Cantyre (cenn tire), of which 
peninsula Domhnal Brec was king, in the equivalent Welsh 
name Pentir, ‘head of land,’ seen, with initial inflection, in 
the above stanza. Instead of that he proceeds to locate “the 
height of Adoyn,” which he finds in a Dun or Down! 


Π1.--- On Koch’s Treatment of the Celtic Element in English. 
By THe ratE JAMES HADLEY, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE.® 


It is my purpose to make some remarks on Koch’s treatment 
of the Celtic element in the English language. Οὐ. Friedrich. 
Koch is the author of a Historische Grammatik der Englischen 
Sprache, in three volumes: the first treating of inflection, the 
second of syntax, and the third of derivation. The “ English 
language,” as he understands it, includes all periods, from 
the Anglo-Saxon down to the present. Under each head of 
inflection or syntax he gives, first, the Anglo-Saxon form or 
usage, then the Semi-Saxon—or, as he calls it, the nearer 
Anglo-Saxon (Layamon’s Brut and the Ormulum)—then the 
Old English (Robert of Gloucester and Robert of Brunne), 
then the Middle English (Chaucer, Piers Ploughman, Wyc- 
liffe), and last, the modern English, from Shakspeare to 
Dickens. The third volume is in two parts, the first treating 
of the Teutonic part of the language, the second of its foreign 
elements. In the latter part the author begins with Celtic 
(18 pages); then follows Latin (19 pages), then Norman- 
French (168 pages, the bulk of the book), then other foreign 
words (6 pages), and finally, proper names (8 pages). 

As regards the Celtic element, his opening statements of a 
general character are tolerably correct. But he says that of 
the old Celtic languages only the Old Irish is preserved in 
monuinents, which are referred to the 8th or 9th century ; 
while of the rest there are found only single words, in Latin, 
Romance, and other languages. He is apparently not ac- 
quainted with the Old Welsh glosses (at Oxford and Luxem- 
bourg) of about the same period as the Old Irish monuments. 
From the 12th century, the Welsh monuments are sufficiently 
copious. The Cornish and the Armorican, or Breton, are 
little, if at all, later. His own studies in Celtic are apparently 
confined to recent languages. He makes no attempt to show 
that the Celtic words given in his etymologies are old, in 
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substance or form. His failure to do so is not unimportant, 
if (as I suppose) many of these words are borrowed from 
English, and borrowed in recent times. He declares that a 
not inconsiderable part of the Celtic language has passed into 
English. The question is, what “a not inconsiderable part” 
may mean. One may claim that two dozen words are a not 
inconsiderable part of a language. With my ideas, I should 
say, rather, that the number of words which the English can 
be proved to have taken from Celtic is inconsiderable ; but 
that a not inconsiderable part of those which Koch gives as 
Celtic are ‘such that their Celtic origin cannot be proved, or 
made probable. Still, it may be said in favor of his Celtic 
etymologies, that they are not generally very bad. He is much 
more modcrate and sober than many etymologists, in this field 
of philological study. He does not derive from Celtic many 
words which clearly came from other sources. Still, it cannot 
be denied that his procedure is uncritical, and that a good 
many things that he asserts are decidedly objectionable. 

I will preface. with a few general remarks of my own on 
English borrowing from Celtic. 

Celtic words may have come into English, 1. directly, from 
intercourse with Celtic men, or speakers of Celtic; or 2. indi- 
. rectly, through the French. And directly, in two ways: either 
from intercourse with Celtic persons remaining and living in 
the midst of the Anglo-Saxons at the time of the Conquest ; 
or from intercourse with unconquered Celtic tribes on the 
western frontiers. Now as regards the first medium, or Celtic 
persons remaining among and living in the midst of Anglo- 
Saxons after the Conquest: if there were any such who 
retained their language for a succession of generations, this 
language would probably after a time begin to affect that 
of the conqucrors. Some words—not many, perhaps, but 
doubtless some—would pass into the use of the Saxons, and 
appear as Anglo-Saxon words. If there are words found in 
Anglo-Saxon monuments which do not occur in other Teutonic 
languages, but do occur in Celtic (or rather, in Welsh and 
Cornish), then there is rcason to suspect them of such origin. 
Words of this class are certainly very few. Glen may perhaps 
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be one. It is said to be found in Anglo-Saxon (not in the 
poetry; Grein’s vocabulary does not contain it), and to he 
unknown to other Teutonic idioms. It does exist in Welsh 
(glyn); but whether in Old Welsh, is a question. It wears 
the aspect of a Celtic word, and might naturally enough be 
taken from the speech of a conquered people: taken first, it 
may be conjectured, in connection with some particular valley 
or valleys (Glen this, Glen such a one), and so at length 
received as a general name for all glens. 

Next as regards the second medium, or sadeosndent Celtic 
tribes, living as neighbors to Saxons and holding more or less 
intercourse with them. Such tribes, we know, there have 
been, and such intercourse, ever since the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest. Though the best and largest part of the island 
was conquered within a century and a half, yet native tribes 
existed unsubdued along the whole western coast, from Corn- 
wall to the Highlands of Scotland. For a long time, however, 
the intercourse was very slight, and, being chiefly hostile, was 
little calculated to carry words from one people to the other. 
During the last few centuries it has been greater: certainly 
many English words have passed into the Celtic of Wales 
(Welsh), into Irish, and into the Gaelic of the Scotch High- 
lands. It is certain also that some words of these languages 
have passed into English. Bard, brogue, clan, druid, plaid, 
shamrock, shanty, whiskey, are undoubted examples. The 
words most likely to be thus taken, of course, are those 
denoting Celtic objects, Celtic. persons, things, and activities. 
Such is the case with the words just mentioned ; they all have 
this character. In regard to other words—those which have 
no special connection with Celtic persons or matters—we may 
say that the transfer of such from the Celtic languages to 
English is far less probable. There is very little learning of 
Celtic by Englishmen, and very little disposition on their part 
to imitate Celtic modes of expression; there is no Celtic 
literature known and read by them, and hence no action of 
Celtic tongues on the body of English speakers. Koch thinks 
that the neighboring dialects—the dialects of Englishmen or 
Scotchmen living next to Celts—might absorb many Celtic 
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words, which would spread from them to other English dialects 
in their vicinity, and from these to yet others, and so at length 
would make their way into the general language. This is 
very conceivable, certainly, but not yet proved. Koch has 
not tried to prove it. But itis a point which deserves to be 
investigated. In advance of such investigation, we are not 
authorized to take it for granted. It would be easy for English 
scholars to examine the dialects of Devonshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Cumberland, in order to see whether they have 
any special relation to Celtic. Such a work would be more 
useful than most of what they have done for Celtic philology. 
I ought, perhaps, to remark that words which as now used 
have no perceptible reference to Celtic conditions may once 
have had such; thus, dirk and gown may originally have 
denoted a particular weapon or article of dress used or worn 
by some Celtic people. This should of course be considered 
in estimating the probability of Celtic etymologies. 

Again, Celtic words may have come to us indirectly, through 
the French. The Latin introduced into Gaul among Celtic 
people might receive Celtic words in the two ways just pointed 
out and distinguished. There is every reason to think that 
the Gauls (the great body of them) soon learned Latin of 
their conquerors. But some of their own native words may 
have been retained in the dialectic popular language of the 
provinces, which, affected afterwards by the Teutunic conquest, 
appears at last as Old French. Thus, we find the word basket 
in Old French; but Juvenal and Martial speak of bascauda as 
British, ‘* Britannica”; the Welsh, in fact, still has basgawd. 
Very possibly the word may have been Gallic as well as British, 
and thus have passed through the provincial Latin of Gaul 
into Old French. But Celtic words might come into French 
another way—namely, by intercourse with a neighboring tribe 
which continued to speak Celtic, and speaks it still (mixed 
with many French words) at this day. _The tribe referred 
to are the Bretons, inhabitants of Bas-Bretagne (Brittany) in 
northwestern France. The language of this people is probably 
not the descendant of ancient Gaulish; it is too much like 
Welsh for that. It is supposed to be derived from Welsh 
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immigrants who came over from England during the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest in the 5th or 6th century, and settled on the 
coast of Gaul, in what was then called Armorica (‘ sea-coast,’ 
from ar, ‘upon,’ mor, ‘sea’). It is not unlikely that their 
language (Armorican) may have furnished some words (though 
probably not many) to the French, before French was brought 
over to England by the Normans in the 11th century. If 
there are French words which do not occur in other Romance 
languages, but do occur in Armorican, it is natural to explain 
them as thus derived from Armorican, provided they are words 
such as a people like the French might naturally take from a 
people like the Bretons. The whole number of Celtic words 
taken into French in either of these two ways, from the old 
Gauls or from the Bretons, is certainly not large. In regard 
to words common to French and other Romance languages, it 
is not likely that they should have been taken from Celtic. 
Thus the word dar, Old English darre, French barre, Provengal, 
Italian, and Spanish barra, is found also in the Celtic language: 
Welsh and Armorican bar, baren, Irish and Gaelic barra; but 
I should hesitate to say that the French borrowed it from the 
Celtic. It is possible, indeed, that the other Romanic nations 
should have borrowed it from Celts living in their neighbor- 
hood: the Italians from the Celts of cisalpine Gaul, on their 
northern frontier ; the Spanish from the mixed Celtiberian in 
the centre or northeast of the peninsula. But it is hardly 
probable that, acting independently, they should agree in 
taking the same word. It is possible, also, but not very 
probable, that the French (say) borrowed it from the Celtic, 
and then that the Italian and Spanish borrowed it from the 
French. We might raise the question whether the Celtic 
peoples did not borrow it from those of Romanic specch. Or, 
if this should seem inadmissible, we might fall back on the 
primitive relationship of Celtic and Latin (Italican) as mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family: and not only that, but 
members having (according to Schleicher’s theory, which I 
believe is gaining strength with the progress of knowledge) 
a special connection with each other, closer than that which 
either of them has with any other branch of the family. 
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From these general remarks I come back to Koch and his 
treatment of the Celtic element in English. As already 
intimated, I cannot speak very highly of his method and 
results in dealing with the subject. In the first place, there 
is an extraordinary deficiency in the helps he used for his 
investigations. He gives a list of them on page 13, at the 
close of the chapter on Celtic words—a list which has at least 
the recommendation of brevity, for it consists of two titles 
only: the Dictionary of Scotch Gaelic, published by the 
‘Highland Society of Scotland, and Le Gonidec’s Armorican 
or Breton-French Dictionary ; both excellent and important 
works, it is true, but not the only important ones, nor the 
most important ones, for the end in view. Highland Scotch 
is only a dialect of Irish, a modern dialect, the monuments of 
which belong almost wholly to the last one hundred years. 
One who wishes a thorough knowledge of Gaelic must seek it 
in the Irish, which has a copious literature guing back full a 
thousand years. The Armorican has had no direct influence 
on English; it has affected it only through French. It is, to 
be sure, very much like the Welsh, which has come into direct 
contact with English ; and if we had no knowledge of Welsh 
itself, Armorican would be a valuable aid in determining 
whether the English was affected by the Welsh, and in what 
way or to what extent. But in fact there is no need of such 
aid, for Welsh is as fully known as Armorican, and has a much 
more copious literature, mediwval and modern, than that 
language. It is amazing that our author should have thought © 
it unnecessary for these researches to contain anything about 
Welsh. Dictionaries and grammars of Welsh are casily pro- 
cured; he could have had them without difficulty, if he had 
thought them necessary or important. This neglect of Welsh 
shows a very imperfect appreciation of the historic conditions. 
It must be remembered that, for centuries after the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest, native tribes of Kymric stock retained their 
independence and their language, not only in Wales, but also 
in Devonshire and Cornwall to the south, and in the so-called 
Strathclyde kingdom to the north. This kingdom included 
Cumberland on the western coast of England, and Ayrshire 
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in western Scotland, and reached north to the Frith of Clyde 
and the foot of the Scottish Highlands. The Strathclyde 
kingdom was not conquered till A. D. 912; it probably retained 
its Kymric language for some time later. Thus Anglo-Saxon, 
through nearly the whole Anglo-Saxon period, came in contact 
with Kymric peoples along its entire western frontier, for 
several hundred miles. In the southern part, indeed, in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, the native languago was not Welsh 
itself, but Cornish, a somewhat different dialect of Kymric 
speech. With the Gaelic, during all this period, Anglo-Saxon 
caine in contact only on the extreme north, and along a very 
short line at the foot of the Scottish Highlands. The influence 
of the Irish Gaelic could hardly be felt before the Irish con- 
quest under Henry II., in 1172; and fora long time after that 
it must have been very inconsiderable. ‘That words found 
in Anglo-Saxon or in the Semi-Saxon of Layamon and the 
Ormulum should have been borrowed from the Gaelic of 
Ireland or Scotland is not impossible, but it must be regarded 
in general as highly improbable. Yet Koch assumes this in 
the case of clout, A. S. elaét, which he takes from Gaelic cliéd, 
‘patch’; in cradle, A. S. cradol, which he takes from Gaelic 
ereadhal; and in crock, A. ὃ. ecrocca, which he takes from 
Gaelic crog. With regard to none of these words does he 
attempt to show that they were found in Welsh or Cornish, or 
even in Armorican. 

Another objection to Koch’s method is that he hardly 
recognizes (at any rate, does not sufficiently recognize) the 
possibility that words found in Gaelic may have been borrowed 
from English. Yet such borrowing has demonstrably taken 
place, to a great extent. At one upening of O’Reilly’s Irish 
Dictionary I find baranta, ‘ warrant,’ barboir, ‘barber,’ barbrog, 
‘barberry,’ barcaim, ‘I embark,’ barun, ‘ baron,’ datail, ‘ battle’; 
in none of these cases does Koch assume the derivation of 
the English word from the Celtic ; nor does Mahn in Webster's 
Dictionary ; they are undoubtedly imported words in Irish. 
At another opening of the same book, I find pillin, puliun, 
‘pillion,’ vildiur, ‘pillar,’ pillseir, ‘ pilchard,’ pioraid, ‘ pirate,’ 
pios, ‘piece,’ pes, ‘pease,’ prt, ‘pit.’ Of these seven Koch 
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treats only one as originally Celtic: viz., pillin ; but evidently 
this is only a variation of pilliun (also given in O'Reilly), 
which in form shows itself to be simply English pzdlion spelt 
over into Irish. Here Koch’s position seems the stranger, 
inasmuch as he appears to connect the word with Kng. pillow, 
A. S. pylwe; which, however, he identifies with Old High 
German phuluwi—and I might add that they all come from 
Lat. pulvinus or pulvinur. Koch derives Eng. spigot from 
Gaelic spiocaid; but close by this word in O’Reilly we find 
spice, ‘spike,’ spid, ‘ spite,’ spideal, ‘hospital,’ sprorad, ‘ spirit.’ 
The last three are found also in the dictionary of Scotch 
Gaelic ; from which (to show how freely it has taken words 
from English, or Latin through English) we may quote almost 
at random examples like the following: fasan, ‘fashion,’ fezsd, 
‘feast,’ force, ‘fork,’ fortan, ‘fortune,’ fuirm, ‘form,’ furrners, 
‘furnace,’ pearsa, ‘ person,’ pinne, ‘pin,’ pinnt, ‘pint, plaigh, 
‘plague,’ plannda, ‘ plant,’ plasd, ‘ plaster,’ port, ‘ port,’ portazr, 
‘porter,’ post, ‘post’ (in all senses), priosanach, ‘ prisoner,’ 
reubal, ‘rebel,’ companach, ‘companion,’ etc., etc. There is 
no doubt that the words taken from English by Irish and 
Scotch Gaelic are far more numerous than those taken from 
Gaelic by English. Looking only at the numbers, in advance 
of special examination, the presumption is strong that a word 
borrowed by one from the other has been borrowed by Gaelic 
rather than by English. If the word stands by itself, without 
connection or explanation in English, and if the same word 
stands by itself in Gaclic, similarly without connection or 
explanation, the presumption is that the Gaclic took it from 
the English. This is not exactly the case with spiyot; it is 
apparently connected with Eng. spike (Prov. Eng. spick), as 
if for spickot; and in like manner Gaelic spocazd might be con- 
nected with spice (found, as just stated, not in the Dictionary 
of Scotch Gaclic, but in O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary). But the 
probability is that both spice and xpivcaid were adopted into 
Gaelic from English. For spzke, at least, Koch does not claim 
a Celtic origin. The word pony is perhaps unexplained in 
English (it may possibly be from puny, French puisné) ; the 
Irish pont, Scotch ponaidh, is equally unexplained in Gaelic ; 
ὃ . 
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but pont and ponaidh show by their spelling that they are 
modern importations into Gaelic, independent attempts in 
recent times to express an approximate sound to Eng. puny. 

This suggests another objection to Koch’s way of etymolo- 
gizing from Celtic. He takes the Celtic word just as he finds 
it in the dictionary. He does not trouble himself about its 
history or connections; does not ask whether it has any 
history or connections in Celtic. But this is often a matter of 
much importance. If, on the one hand, the word stands alone 
in English, and nothing is found to explain it in the Teutonic 
or Romance languages; ‘and if, on the other hand, the Celtic 
shows the root from which its meaning can be accounted for, 
or if the word appears at home in Celtic, among a family of 
kindred words that seem native to the soil, we should then be 
ready to acknowledge it as of Celtic origin. It is somewhat 
so, perhaps, with the word to daud; Irish Gaelic dubh, ‘black,’ 
dob, ‘plaster, smut,’ give a natural explanation of its meaning. 
The difficulty is that this word is as old as Wyeliffe, and 
unlikely to come directly from the Gaelic ; while the corre- 
sponding Welsh du, ‘black,’ duo, ‘to blacken,’ are without the 
final 6 of the root, and thus fail to account for the form of the 
English word. On the other hand, the Gaelic vighil, ‘dance,’ 
is unexplained in Gaelic, but in our language is explained 
by connection with the verb reel. In all probability, it was 
borrowed by the Gaelic from the Lowland Scotch. It is not 
found in O’Reilly. 

But a further objection, perhaps a more serious one, is that 
Koch refers to Celtic quite a number of words which occur in 
other Teutonic languages besides English, or in other Romanic 
languages besides French, and therefore, as already shown, 
are little likely to come from a Celtic source. Thus pitcher, 
which Koch refers to Gaelic pige, Armorican picher, is found 
(Mahn) in O. Fr. picher, pichier, pechier, Prov. pichier, pechier, 
O. Ital. pecchero, Mod. Ital. bicchtere, Span. and Port. pichel, 
Low Lat. picarium, bicarium; and Mahn traces it with much 
probability to O. H. G. behhar, bechar, pechar, Icel. bikar, Eng. 
beaker. Again, barter is supposed by Koch to come from 0. 
Fr. barat, ‘cheating,’ and that from Armor. barrad, ‘ cheating’ ; 
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but Prov. has baratar, Ital. darattare, O. Span. baratar, Low 
Lat. baratare, all in the same sense of ‘cheating.’ Probably 
the Armorican word (for which I know no equivalent in other 
Celtic languages) is borrowed from the French. So barnaele, 
a kind of shell-fish or of goose, which Koch takes from Gaelic 
barnach, bairneach, and Armorican brennik, brinnik, through 
O. Prov. bernac, reappears in Span. bernacho, Port. bernaca, 
bernacha, bernicha, Low Lat. bernacula, bernicla, bernicha, 
bernaca, bernax. Mahn thinks that the word was originally 
hibernica or hibernicula (sc. lepas, ‘shell,’ or anas, ‘ goose’), 
because found in Ireland. The word is thus of Celtic origin, 
though in a different way from that which our author imagines. 
So barrel, which Koch considers as Celtic, received by us 
through Old French, is met with in Provencal, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Low Latin; Mahn regards it as derived from 
barra, ‘bar,’ of which we have already spoken. So bonnet is 
found in Provengal, Spanish, and Portuguese, as well as 
French. Koch holds it for a Celtic word, because he finds a 
Gaelic boznetd, although he has no Welsh or Armorican 
equivalent to show; how it came into French, he does not 
attempt to explain. The fact that the Gaels use it for a 
peculiar cap of their own seems to have weight with him—as 
if all other nations that have the word did not use it also for 
caps of their own' For chemise, Koch is able to give an 
Armorican as well as a Gaelic word: viz., Arm. kamps, which 
is most likely borrowed from the French, with the same 
euphonic changes as O. Eng. kemse in Robert of Gloucester ; 
the word runs through all the Romanic languages, French, 
Provengal, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Low Latin, and 
is derived by Mahn from the Arabic kamis, ‘shirt.’ The words 
dagger, gown, and harness, which Koch thinks to have come 
from Celtic into French, and from French into English, have 
a similar diffusion among the Romanic languages, which makes 
their Celtic origin very doubtful. On the other hand, the word. 
marl, ‘a kind of soil, a mixture of lime, clay, and sand,’ which 
he derives in the same way, is widely spread among Teutonic 
languages, being the same as O. H. G. mergil, Dutch, Dan., 
Sw. mergel, Iecl. mergill. The word pot is still more widely 
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diffused: it is found in Celtic (Armorican, Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic), but also in Romanic (French, Spanish, Provencal, 
Portuguese); and even in Teutonic (Low German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic): though not in all independ- 
ently, as is shown by the absence of the regular correspondence 
of mutes. With which it originated, it is hard to say: 
probably not with the Teutonic, where initial p is rare and is 
apt to be borrowed ; perhaps not with the Celtic: at least, the 
Welsh pot is seemingly not ancient; if ancient, it would be 
pod in the modern language. Perhaps it is vulgar Latin, from 
the root po, ‘drink’ (the same as in potus, poculum), and 
borrowed by the Celtic and Teutonic languages. 

I call attention further to a few words, in the order of their 
mention by Koch. For clog he gives Irish clog and Gaelic 
cloguis ; but Irish clog, as given in O'Reilly, only means ‘ bell, 
clock,’ and is probably the word clock, taken into Irish; and 
Gaelic cloguis, ‘ wooden block,’ is probably our clog, taken into 
Gaelic. Mahn’s etymology, which connects the English word 
with the Danish Alaeg, ‘ sticky,’ Iccl. kleggi, ‘ compact mass,’ is 
more plausible than Koch’s. For gag, Koch compares Arm. 
φαΐ, gag, Gaelic gatg, which signify ‘stammering’ ; but feeling 
this not quite satisfactory, he brings in the Gaelic gag, mean- 
ing ‘cleft, split’; and, not content with this, he cites further 
Dutch gagel, ‘gum,’ and gag(g)elen, ‘ to squawk like a goose.’ 
After these pretty desperate attempts at etymology, he suggests 
that the word may be an imitation of the noise made in choking ; 
which is certainly far more probable than the previous expla- 
nations. He derives crook from the Celtic, though it is found 
in all the Scandinavian languages, and might most naturally 
have come into English through the great Danish invasions 
and settlements of the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries. That 
the word boast should come from Celtic may be thought not 
improbable, as denoting a marked and prominent form of 
Celtic activity. But I am afraid we must own the borrowing 
here to have been the other way. Our English boast seems 
pretty well accounted for by words of similar sound which 
Mahn gives from German, Danish, and Swedish, meaning ‘ to 
swell’ or ‘to blow’; while the Welsh dost, Ir. and Gae. bosd, 
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are suspiciously liké each other and like the English word, 
and the absence of the word from Armorican is also an 
unfavorable circumstance. That dainty has any connection 
with Welsh dantaidd, ‘toothsome,’ from dant, I find it very 
hard to believe; it is a case which stands too much by itself; 
if such borrowing had taken place at all, there would have 
been more of it. And besides, the sense of ‘ curiously exquisite 
in form or finish’ (dainty limbs, dainty carving) is hardly 
likely to come from ‘ toothsome, palatable.’ 

The word slut is referred by Koch to a Gaelic origin: what 
he would say of the Dutch and German words, similar in sound 
and sense, which Mahn gives, does not appear. Are they also 
derived from the Celtic? and if not, why must the English 
word be so? 

A remarkable specimen of Koch’s method of etymologizing 
is afforded by the word bucket. In his Gaelic dictionary he 
found bucaid, ‘bucket’; if he had looked further on in the 
same column, he would have seen ducsa or bocsa, ‘box,’ bucull, 
‘buckle,’ and in the next column durdeal,‘ bottle.’ If he had 
consulted O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary, he might have found 
buicead, " bucket,’ and in the same column ducram, ‘ buckram,’ 
bucla, ‘buckle,’ and duieleir, ‘buckler.? However, he only 
notices dwcaid, and never thinks of its being borrowed from 
English. He does not pretend to find any similar word in 
Welsh or Armorican; yet, meeting with Old French buket 
(Mahn does not give it, and I question its real existence), he 
is convinced that it must come from the Celtic, and with it 
our English bucket, though the latter might be naturally 
explained from Anglo-Saxon bic, ‘vessel, bucket, pitcher.’ 
And indeed, the Old French duket, if there be any such word, 
would with much more probability be referred to a Teutonic 
root like this, than to a Celtic word found only in Gaelic, and 
subject to strong suspicion of being borrowed from English. 

Another strange piece of etymology is seen in connection 
with Middle Eng. clapper, ‘an inclosed place for rabbits to 
burrow in,’ from Fr. clapier. Now the word (as Koch himself 
says) is derived by Diez from Fr. clapir, ‘hide one’s self.’ 
But Koch does not scruple to derive it from Gaelic Calso 
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Irish) clab, ‘lip, open lips, open mouth.’ He makes no 
pretense that the word occurs in Armorican or even in 
Welsh. There is only a slight relation in meaning, for the 
idea of yawning chasm seems foreign to the word under 
consideration. Yet Koch deliberately sets aside the natural 
and plausible etymology from the French itself, for an unsat- 
isfactory one from Irish and Gaelic. 

A still more amazing piece of etymology is the explanation 
of the word teke, ‘dog, cur.’ It is undoubtedly the same as 
the Old Norse word tik, ‘bitch.’ This word Koch regards as 
Celtic, though how it should come into the Old Norse he does 
not explain; perhaps in some piratical expedition against 
Britain they picked up the word for ‘house,’ and carried it 
home with them. For the Irish and Gaelic ἐϊσὰ, Welsh and 
Arm. ἐδ, with which he identifies O. N. tk, mean ‘house,’ and 
are the common Celtic words for ‘house.’ And in this sense 
he must suppose that it came into the Old Norse. For he 
imagines it got the meaning ‘dog’ from composition with 
hund, ‘hound’ ; hund-ttk, he thinks, meant originally ‘hound 
belonging to house,’ i. e. ‘house dog.’ Properly, however, if 
ttk meant ‘house,’ hund-ttk should mean ‘hound house,’ i. 6. 
‘dog-kennel,’ and not ‘house dog.’ This objection he does 
not notice, but assumes that the idea of house faded out, and 
that tk was thought of as meaning ‘dog,’ and variously 
applied in this sense. Of the fact of its being feminine he 
seems not to be aware. How tzke passed in English from the 
signification of ‘ house’ to that of ‘dog,’ he does not attempt 
to explain, but contents himself with saying that it was 
applied to designate objects of very different kinds, but all 
belonging to the house, as peasant, clown, young cattle, old 
horse, wretched dog, etc. It probably would be safe to say 
that all the objects it was used to designate were such as might 
be thought to deserve in some way the epithet of ‘ dog.” 

I will not, however, pursue these criticisms further, though 
I have by no means exhausted all that seems to me objection- 
able. I think, in fact, that a very large part of Koch’s Celtic 
etymologies are either certainly or probably wrong. Very 
few of them appear to me certainly right, except those words 
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which I mentioned at the outset, words which denote Celtic 
objects or activities, such as bard, brogue, clan, druid, plaid, 
shamrock, whiskey ; to which class belong also bannock, ‘ round 
cake of oatmeal,’ filliteg, " kind of short coat,’ and pzbroch, ‘ mar- 
tial music by bagpipe.’ As most probable, next to these, I 
should mention the derivation of glen (referred to already), 
bog, ‘ morass,’ brock, ‘ badger,’ yarran, ‘nag, hack’ ; and in less 
degree, bodkin, dirk, loop, mug, noggin, ‘small mug,’ peel, 
‘small fort,’ piggin, ‘small wooden dipper.’ The Celtic 
derivation seems probable also for the following, which come 
through the French: basket, bran, brisket, ‘ breast of animals,’ 
button, car and cart, and comb, ‘valley.’ Breeches also we 
know to be Celtic, though it comes through the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon. The whole number of articles,. 1. 6. distinct 
etymologies from Celtic, given by our author is. little less 
than a hundred. Those which strike me as certain or .as 
having much probability are hardly more than one-third of 
that number. 

I am strongly impressed with one conviction: that no. man 
can be really fitted for investigations such as Koch undertook, 
unless he has such command of the Celtic language that he 
can tell what is genuine Celtic, and what borrowed by Celts 
from English or French or Latin. The number of such 
borrowed words in the vocabularies of all living Celtic 
languages—and of Cornish, too, which is not living—is very 
large. Unless etymologists can distinguish these, they will 
be liable to constant mistakes. I am very glad to see from 
an article by.Mr. John Rh¥s—a Welshman, I suppose, and an 
Oxford scholar, who has lately spent some time in Germany— 
that Windisch is studying Celtic. The statement is that he is 
preparing himself for a place in the University of Leipsic, 
as Professor of Celtic. Some will remember an elaborate 
and very able article of Windisch, lately published, on 
Indo-European relatives. He is a pupil of Georg Curtius, 
thoroughly trained in comparative philology, a young scholar of 
excellent abilities and great promise. He will do a good work, 
I hope, for a field of study which sorely needs good | workers.* 


[5“Ὁ Windisch has contributed the Celtic etymologies to to the fourth edition of 
Curtius’s Grrundziige der griechischen Etymologte, published in the summer of 1873.] 


1V.—On the Pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several 
recent Grammars. 


By 5. S. HALDEMAN, 


PROFESSOR UF COMPAR. PHILOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The demand for a philologic—that is to say, a Roman 
pronunciation of Latin—has become so strong, that we are 
at length provided with grammars which follow the ancient 
authorities as far as modern habits allow.* The most import 
ant and the most carefully prepared of these grammars, is 
that of H. J. Roby, who rigidly excludes mere ‘ English’ and 
‘Continental’ empiric practice, for the ancient Roman or true 
powers. Along with Bentley, Donaldson, Key, Payne Knight, 
John Jackson,f Chavée, Kichhoff, Rapp, and Noah Webster, 
he regards ‘v’ as English ‘w’ (way), and in some cases he 
writes ‘ v’ after ‘q’ (as in‘ qvinque’ p. 38, ‘ qvinqve’ p. 334), 
which is correct when‘ v’ and ‘u’ are separated for consonant 
and vowel. His adoption of Italian ‘o aperto’ disturbs the 
law of interchange with ‘u’ (00), as in the passage from 
‘oinus’ and ‘cenus’” to‘ unus,’ where, before the elision of 
the close ‘e,’ it aided in closing 0 to U; and ‘e’ as in thére, 
mét (instead of they, weight), offends Spanish, and gives a 
forced Greek analogy. Of course ‘ec’ (cay) and ‘ g’ (gay) 
are assigned their power in kin and get; and it is inferred, 
without ancient authority, that ‘s’ between vowels ‘at one 
time probably’ had a second sound like that in rose. But 
while Italian ‘rosa’ has this sound, ‘ cosi’ has true 8, and 
Spanish has the hissing s alone. In places where it might 
have had a tendency to develop a sonant phase, it was either 
elided, as in TRE-DECIM, or it became the cognate liquid r, as 
ink ROS, RORIS. 

Dr. Donaldson had spoken dogmatically of ¢ as ph, a 


- eee ee ..ο.ς. eee ----. 





* For example, those who wish to find Norman-English vin Latin, look for it 
in words with ‘v,’ rather than in those with ‘b’; and others, in their endeavor to 
associate the diphthong of boy (instead of b6-y) with ‘ce,’ turn ‘o’ into awe. 

t Chronological Antiquities, London, 1752. 
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post-aspirate of p, and Mr. Roby (p. 19) adopts this view, 
assigning p’h, ἐλ, k’h, to Greek—a view which does not account 
for transcriptions like ‘ Phichol,’ ‘ Ruth’ (or ῥούϑ). ‘ Malachi,’ 
and Φάβιος. 

In 1851* I stated my belief that certain Greek and Latin 
words are older than their Sanscrit cognates, and I doubt 
the relative antiquity of the Hindoo post-aspirates—p being 
probably older than p’h, ph. and f.f I had previously} 
determined ¢ to be an f made with the lips alone, and related 
to German ‘w,’ as p to d—a view which was confirmed by - 
Castanis,§ and by E. A. Sophocles. || 

An aspirate (such ash, f, 8, th,) may arise after another 
consonant, from several causes. As the vocal cords are not 
approximate and parallel when the surds (p, ¢, Jf, etc.) are 
made, if they are not set simultaneously with the organs to 
form a subsequent vowel, an intended pa will be represented 
by p’ha; but if the lips lag, or if the tongue interrupts, then 
[ἃ (PATER, father), or a German pfa (PONDUS, pfund) or a Greek 
psa (PULEX, ψύλλαν may result. In these cases, carelessness, 
or want of energy produces these weakenings, but energy of 
speech will have the same effect, as in English, where an 
energetic ‘ca’n’t!’ becomes ‘k’hant!’ About the year 1850, 
the illiterate of the city of New York had ‘b’hoy’ as a form 
of boy, but many of them could not accomplish it without an 
obscure vowel between the ὁ and h. 

For physiologic reasons, ἢ is a difficult consonant to make, 
and in ‘p’h’ it would be got rid of by elision, that is, by 
dropping it; or an otosis would cause it to unite with the p 
to form ph or f, and we find that even in parts of India, ‘ fal’ 
is heard for ‘ p’hal’ (fruit). 





* Elements of Latin Pronunciation, pp. 11, 63. 

tThe fact that Sanscrit p’h, etc., are represented by single letters, is against 
them as original sounds, like ¢s in German, ἐδ in Italian, and dz in English and 
Arabic. The presence of tsh and dzk in languages, is against their phonetic 
antiquity, and so-called “roots” with these compounds, and with Greek ¢, are 
seldom genuine. 

t Phonetic Advocate, Dec. 1849, p. 100; Proceed. Am. Acad. 1849, p. 171; 
Analytic Orthography, p. 32. 

§ The Greek Exile, Philad. 1854, p. 246. 

| Greek ae 2d ed., 1854, pp. 113, 114. 
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This takes place in Greek compounds like ‘ apheresis’ for 
apheresis, and ‘anthelmintic.’ Had ‘ant’helmintic’ been 
possible, we might have had other dental post-aspirates, but 
we find the ἃ elided after the fluent sounds J, τ, as in Φίλιππος 
for φίλίἱππος ; and in ἄντ-υδρος, where the ἢ of ὕδωρ would seem 
as practicable as in the English form anhydrous. In ξάνθοιππος 
and dpx-tepevc, the 6 and x belong to the initial word. ΤΠ) ἢ 
is elided, even where it might prevent hiatus, as in πολύνδρος, 
πολυΐστωρ, aixvoc; While, according to the Donaldson theory, it 
has two places in φθίσις, and in χθών. R’hetor for ῥήτωρ, is an 
offense to Welsh. 

The lisp of th shows its relation to 8 in forms like Θεός and Σιός, 
Spanish ‘ zandalo’ and ‘sandalo,’ and the post-aspirate theory 
is farther contradicted by é and y, the former of which might 
represent xc, and the latter gc, which would bring A before 8. 

In Bingham’s Grammar (Philadelphia, 1867) the “ Conti- 
nental’ precedes the ‘ English’ method, with a power like 
English “ short @ as in hat’’—a rare sound which is scarcely 
known on the European continent—and the same may be said 
of his “ew in feud,” which is not even a diphthong. The 
proper short correlative of the 4 of far, father, is that of ἄγῃ; 
Latin and Italian ἢ of martne is short in réceYpt; and ὃ is 
short in 3-bey (not being the short of nought). If x (ai) and 


ce (Sy) are turned into ‘a’ in made, they are vowels, and — 


cannot be subject to digresis. 

In Bartholomew’s Grammar (Cincinnati and New York, 
1873) the ‘ Roman Method’ is adopted, the ‘ English Method’ 
being sent to the appendix. Two of the vowels (e, i,) have 
differing long and short powers (prey, pet, and ravine, ratify,) 
and ‘z’ is given as dsor sd. The descriptions of the ancients, 
and the structure of Greek words, show that ‘z’ was equivalent 
to English zd, and the attempt to make it ‘ds’ tends to vitiate 
the laws of etymology. Tory (b. ab. 1480, ἃ. 1533) asserts 
that at Bourges (his native place) the name of the letter ‘z’ 
was esd, and he says that ‘for gaza the ancients pronounced, 
and often wrote gasda.’* Notwithstanding several minor 
points, Mr. Bartholomew’s pronunciation is very nearly that 
of the ancient grammarians..: 


* Quoted in Jaubert’s Grlossaire du Centre de la France, 1864, p. 708. 





V.—On some Points in the Life of Thucydides. 
Br LEWIS R. PACKARD, 


HILLHOUSE PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN YALE 
COLLEGE. 


Of the life of Thucydides very little is known upon really 
good evidence, but that little rests upon the very best of 
testimony, his own. He tells us incidentally a few facts about 
himself, in very much the same way in which Herodotus does, 
and Xenophon. Like Herodotus, he begins his work with a 
sort of title or avowal of authorship, in which he gives the 
name of his native city, and occasionally he describes some 
event or place in the language of one who had himself seen 
it. Like Xenophon, he had himself a part in the history he 
narrates and his action appears in its proper place in the 
narrative. In regard to the principles and purposes of his 
history he is more full in his statement, as well as more free 
in his criticism of other writers, than either Herodotus or 
Xenophon, but in regard to his own life what information he 
gives is more scanty than what we learn about themselves 
from the other two great historians. 

We should naturally then turn to other contemporary, 
or nearly contemporary, writers for some addition to our 
knowledge. There would seem to be plenty of them, for the 
time of his life and the century following is the richest period 
of Greek classical literature. All the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, with their abundant details about the most trifling 
events and obscure men, belong to the last thirty years of the 
fifth century B.C. Then comes Plato with his thirty-six 
dialogues. As reports of the conversations of Socrates they 
ought to be full of local coloring and references to every-day 
life, and so we find them. Plato quotes from or mentions all 
the principal poets—for instance, Orpheus, Musaeus, Homer, 
Hesiod, Tyrtacus, Simonides, Anakreon, Solon, Sophokles, 
Euripides. Naturally he refers to the philosophers who pre- 
ceded his great master, but also to Hippokrates, the physician, 
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and Phidias, the artist. And of the men of history he refers 
to Miltiades, Themistokles, Kimon, Perikles, Thucydides, son 
of Melesias, Brasidas, Laches, Nicias, and others. Still he 
does not mention the name of Herodotus, nor is there any 
reference to Xenophon, his fellow pupil in the Sokratic school. 
Then comes Xenophon with a continuation of Thucydides’ 
history and other historical and miscellaneous writings ; but 
they show a rather remarkable lack of references to the events 
and literature of the century before his own life. After him 
comes the period of Demosthenes, with whom we include all 
the orators, whose works are full of references to past history. 
They bring us down to the reign of Alexander, and there we 
have a most voluminous writer, a sort of encyclopedia in 
himself, Aristotle. Now in all these writers of the time of 
Thucydides and the century following his death, we should 
certainly expect to find some reference to Thucydides, some 
quotation from his work or information as to his part in the 
history, for he was not a mere writer, but a man of affairs 
and a general of the army. It is remarkable that no one of 
them all, not even Xenophon, whose history seems designed 
as ἃ continuation of his, ever once mentions his name or 
alludes to him in any way. Even with all allowance made 
for the fact that such references to one another, as authorities 
or in criticism, are comparatively rare in the writers of that 
original creative era, it seems strange that one who had written 
a work so fitted to be an authority for its time, so full of 
matter in both narrative and reflection, and who had also 
taken a position by no means obscure among his countrymen 
and the people of other states, should never be referred to by 
historian, philosopher, poet, or orator. One might almost 
think that tho guild of literary men, of writers and speakers,. 
had taken offense at him because he had so completely ignored 
their fellow-craftsmen of the period of which his history treats, 
and had chosen this method of revenge. For it is one of the 
notable things about his work that it contains no reference 
of any kind to the great writers of his century, unless, indeed, 
the rhetorician Antiphon be counted among them. Neither 
Pindar nor Hesiod, neither Aeschylus nor Euripides, nor 
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Sophokles, nor Aristophanes, nor any of their rivals on the 
Dionysiac stage, is so much as mentioned by Thucydides. 
Nor does he give a word to Sokrates or any of tho professed 
teachers of the art of reasoning, nor to any of the sculptors, 
painters, architects or musicians of his day. The great works 
of Iktinus and Phidias on the Akropolis he refers to only as 
having diminished by their cost the accumulated fund with 
which the Athenians entered upon the war with the Pelopon- 
nesians. This silence of his we may understand by noticing 
the avowed object of his work, viz., political and historical 
instruction. This he understood to mean the lessons drawn 
from the movements of communities of men in their relations 
to one another, and while he recognizes in the words he puts 
into the mouth of Perikles in the funeral oration, as well as 
elsewhere, the influence of amusements and visible manifesta- 
tions of a nation’s power and genius in forming the nation’s 
character, yet his own intellectual taste led him to the study of 
such character as shown in negotiations, conflicts, and party 
movements. His strict adherence to his object thus defined 
was the indulgence of that strong taste. 

For the silence of others in regard to him, several partial 
and possible causes may be suggested. The disastrous close 
of the Peloponnesian war may have made the Athenian writers 
and speakers, always boastful of their country and always 
blind to an unpleasant truth, disinclined to refer to that period 
of their history. As their ancestors censured Phrynichus for 
his tragedy of the Capture of Miletus, but applauded the 
Persae of Aeschylus, so they would refer back to the Persian 
wars and to the period of Kimon and Perikles, rather than to 
the later time of their misfortunes. Certainly the references 
to events of the Peloponnesian war are comparatively rare. 
Yet any Athenian might without shame have quoted from the 
funeral oration of Perikles, or boasted of the naval victories 
of Phormion, one would think. 

Perhaps the aristocratic leanings of Thucydides and the 
unsparing impartiality of his history may have made him an 
unpopular author in the time of the democracy and while the 
hatred engendered by defeat was still strong in the minds of 
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the people. Yet his aristocratic politics did not prevent him 
_ from doing justice to the times of democratic supremacy at 
Athens (as notably where he describes the state of things after 
the overthrow of the Four Hundred, viii. 92), and certainly 
in the time of Aristotle, if not quite in that of Demosthenes, 
the bitterness of hatred against the old enemy must have 
faded away from most minds. 

The style of Thucydides, especially in the speeches, and 
the gencral absence of any attempt to make his work enter- 
taining by myths and digressions, may have made it unpopular 
among readers, and hence little known in the succeeding 
generations. Yet it must have been known to Xenophon if, 
as is supposed, his Hellenika was written as a continuation 
of it; we are told that it was transcribed eight times with his 
own hand by Demosthenes, and we can hardly doubt that it 
was regarded as a work essential to all thorough study of 
history and politics, even if not advertised as “a book which 
no family should be without.” These suggested causes may 
have contributed to the result, yet all together they hardly 
explain it, and in my view it remains a sort of puzzle why we 
find no reference to Thucydides in any writer whose works 
are preserved to our time until we come down to Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus in the last century before the Christian era. 
Then there are a few stories about him in some writers of the 
first and second centuries, and a brief notice in Suidas. The 
two lives, one without name, the other under the entirely 
unknown name of Marcellinus, both of uncertain date, I leave 
out of view entirely, because the uncertainty of their date 
and authorship makes them worthless as authorities, and they 
prove themselves to be uncritical and untrustworthy. In the 
nature of the case no certain knowledge can be gained from 
these later writers, unless they refer to contemporary authors 
or records preserved to their own time. From their own 
knowledge they can tell us nothing—and what they may tell 
from tradition is worthless unless there is some authority for 
the tradition. 

Let us then consider what the historian tells us about 
himself. He tells us that he was an Athenian, that his 
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father’s name was Olorus, that he was sick with the plague 
which was so fatal at Athons during the second and third 
years of the war, that he owned or worked gold mines in 
Thrace, which fact gave him influence among the people of 
the neighborhood, that lie was sent out as general with one 
of his colleagues to conduct the military operations on the 
Thracian coast in 424 B. C., that the failure to prevent the 
capture of Amphipolis by Brasidas led to his being an exile 
from his home for twenty years, and that he devoted himself 
during that time, as with more restricted opportunitics he had 
done from the beginning of the war, to collecting materials, 
visiting scenes, and sifting evidence for his great work, the 
history of the Peloponnesian war. This is the whole of our 
actual knowledge about his life, conveyed in four well-known 
passages in the Ist, 2d, 4th and Sth books of the history. 
There is nothing else from the date of his birth to the date 
of his death that rests on so good evidence, nothing else that 
has not been disputed and differently understood by different 
persons. We may draw some inferences from these state- 
ments of his, but they do not carry us much farther than 
the statements themselves. That he was a man somewhat 
prominent in the public life of the state, may be inferred from 
his being clected one of the ten generals for the year 424, 
yet we know of no other office that he licld. That he was a 
man of independent means, may be inferred from his being 
able to devote himself for life to the labor of writing this 
history, and may perhaps be explained from his having the 
contract to work the Athenian gold mines in Thrace. That 
he belonged to the moderate aristocracy, the party of Perikles 
during his life-time, may be inferred from his evident admira- 
tion of that great man and from scattered passages in [118 
work. 

In one case we may perhaps safely combine his statements 
about himself with what is known from him and from other 
sources, so as to explain a point which he somewhat remarkably 
leaves unexplained. In reference to that long absence of 
his from his native land, he uses a singularly guarded and 
unsatisfying expression. Instead of telling exactly in what 
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form that absence occurred, whether it was a voluntary or an 
involuntary exile, he says merely ξυνέβη poe φεύγειν τὴν ἐμαντοῦ 
itn εἴκοσι μετὰ τὴν ἐς ᾿Αμφίπολιν στρατηγία This expression 
leaves it entirely uncertain whether he was banished by vote 
of the people, or was condemned to death as a traitor and 
staid away to avoid the penalty, or simply imposed upon 
himself the long exile from unwillingness to face the natural 
indignation which the people at home would feel towards an 
unfortunate general. Each of these views has been main- 
tained, and there is no clear and positive argument to make 
us decide for either of them. There appears, however, some 
reason to believe that the last supposition is not correct, that 
his exile was not wholly voluntary, but was caused by some 
action of the government, in the apparent coincidence of its 
beginning and end with variations in the state of parties at 
Athens. He was general, it appears, for the year 424, that is 
for the year beginning in June, 424, and ending in June, 428. 
It was in the late autumn or winter of that year (in November, 
Classen says), that Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, and the 
twenty years of exile probably began at once. If the histo- 
rian’s words, ἔτη εἴκοσι, are to be taken exactly, and there is 
no reason to qualify them, the exile would end in the latter 
part of 404. Now the first date falls at the time of Kleon’s 
greatest power, just after his utmost success, the capture 
of Sphakteria, and about three years before his death at 
Amphipolis. It was a time of democratic ascendancy. Kleon 
stood almost alone against Nicias and Demosthencs, carrying 
the assembly with him and governing Athens almost as 
Perikles had during the later years of his life. I do not mean 
to assume, in the absence of any evidence, that Kleon himself 
was active in procuring the banishment of Thucydides, nor 
would I in that way account, as Grote does, for a supposed 
bitterness of the historian against the demagogue. The one 
phrase upon which Grote mainly relies as evidence of that 
bitterness, where Thucydides speaks of the proposition of 
Kleon to take command of the army himself against the 
Spartans in Sphakteria, as “an insane proposition,’ seems to 
be nothing more than what any writer might justly use. It 
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was all insane proposition, even when military science was not 
so far advanced as it is now, or indeed as it was after the 
improvements of. Epaminondas and of Alexander, for a civilian 
who had seen no military service to offer to take command of 
the army in the field. It was especially so at this critical 
moment when the Athenians had a most unexpected and 
unparalleled prize just within their grasp, but not yet by any 
means beyond the possibility of its slipping away. As Grote 
himself points out, the proposition was not made in earnest 
by Kleon himself, and his success in fulfilling his inconsiderate 
promise was due to his unwonted wisdom in leaving the actual 
management of the troops entirely to Demosthenes—so that 
neither a sober judgment of Kleon’s beforehand nor the 
successful issue afterwards can relieve the proposition from 
the censure of being insanely rash, nor can such an opinion of 
it be ascribed to personal hostility on the part of Thucydides. 
We may reasonably suppose a sentence of banishment or death 
to have been passed upon him in the supremacy of the popular 
party, without supposing Kleon to have been prominent in 
bringing it about. The second date, on the other hand, 404, 
if we are right in taking the words ἕτη εἴκοσι strictly, falls in 
the time immediately after the capture of Athens by Lysander, 
when the oligarchy of the Thirty was in power. Many exiled 
members of the aristocratic party returned to Athens then. 
Now it seems natural to connect together the difference between 
the parties dominant at Athens at these two points of time 
with the change in the relations of Thucydides to the govern- 
ment, and to suppose that he was in some form subjected to 
penalty by the popular majority in the assembly, and returned 
to Athens only when the change in political affairs made home 
promise safety to him. We do not need to impute to him 
sympathy with the outrageous excesses of the Thirty. He 
may soon have left Athens on account of those outrages, as 
Classen supposes, and returned to his Thracian possessions, a 
supposition which would explain the tradition of his having 
died in Thrace. 

There is one other point in relation to the life of Thucydides 
upon which some light is thrown by a combination of his own 
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statements with what is furnished by other writers, some of 
them of a much later date. The point I refer to is the family 
to which the historian belonged. As has been already men- 
tioned, he tells us but little, yet that little, of course, is itself 
beyond question, and furnishes a firm ground on which the 
inquiry may proceed. The first two words of his history, 
Θουκυδίδης ᾿Αϑηναῖος, suggest that he was by birth an Atheman 
citizen—and that this is not an unwarranted inference may be 
seen from the fact mentioned in the fourth and fifth books that 
he was a member of the government as general, an office to 
which at that period none but citizens were admitted. Also 
in the fourth book (§ 104) he calls himself Gouxvcicny τὸν 
Ὀλόρου, thus giving the name of his father, in the common 
form of particular designation of an individual person. Thus 
is he distinguished from Thucydides, son of Melesias, a more 
prominent contemporary, and from others of the name. 
These are the principal facts known upon his own testimony, 
and now let us see how they can be brought into connection 
with information drawn from other sources. 

The first thing to be noticed is the name of the father, 
Olorus. Itis not a common name. It occurs nowhere else 
in Greek literature, so far as I can ascertain, except in two 
passages in Herodotus, vi. 89, 41. There it occurs as the 
name of a king of the Thracians, apparently of those in the 
neighborhood of the Chersonnesus, whose daughter Hegesipyle 
was taken in marriage by Miltiades. This at once naturally 
turns our thoughts toward Thrace and the family to which 
Miltiades belonged, to find further information as to the name 
Olorus. The connection of that family with that country was 
a long and brilliant one. In the reign of Peisistratus at 
Athens, about 550 B. C., a Miltiades, called the first of the 
name, became tyrant of the Thracian Chersonnesus, at the 
command of the oracle at Delphi. He was honored by the 
people of the Chersonnesus with the sacrifices and games 
customary for an oekist or founder of a community, which 
apparently were still kept up in the time of Herodotus (vi. 38). 
He was succeeded at his death by Stesagoras, a son of his 
half brother Kimon, which Kimon is also the first of his 
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name known to us. On the death of Stesagoras, his brother, 
a second Miltiades, the one who made the name famous, was 
sent out by the sons of Peisistratus, who were now in power 
at Athens, to take the sovereignty in the Chersonnesus. Here 
he established himself by treachery and with a force of mer- 
cenaries, taking also the daughter of Olorus as wife, apparently 
to strengthen himself by the alliance. Olorus is mentioned 
simply as “*the king of the Thracians’’ τοῦ Θρηίκων βασιλέος, 
without any limitation, so that neither his residence nor the 
extent of his dominion is known. This establishment of a 
tyranny by Miltiades the Great must have taken place before 
the overthrow of the Peisistratide in Athens, that is before 
510 B. C., and he was obliged finally to abandon his govern- 
ment there by the approach of the Phoenician fleet of Darius 
in 495 B.C. After him comes his famous son Kimon, not 
indeed as successor in his tyranny in the Chersonnesus, but 
as general of the Athenian republic, active and successful in 
extending its power over all the debatable regions between 
Greece and the Persian empire. He conquered Kion, opening 
for colonization the site of Amphipolis, Scyros, bringing home 
the bones of Theseus, and Thasos, securing to Athens the 
revenue of the gold mines on that island and on the opposite 
mainland. He expelled the Persians from the Chersonnesus 
and made it part of the Athenian domain. Thus we see the 
principal activity of the lives of both Miltiades the Great and 
Kimon to have had for its scene the coast of Thrace and the 
adjacent islands, where also the first Miltiades and Stesagoras, 
his nephew, had held power. For nearly a century, from 550 
to 460 B. C., some one of this family was always either tyrant 
in the Chersonnesus or fighting in that region to establish his 
own or his country’s control over it. These statements rest 
on the authority of Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Here you will perhaps ask, as the writer of the life of 
Thucydides ascribed to Marcellinus supposes a reader of his 
own work to ask in reference to the genealogy of Miltiades 
which he gives, ri αὐτῷ πρὸς Θουκυδίδην ; what has all this to 
do with Thucydides? Instead of answering as he does at 
once “They were connected in family,’’ let me rather set 
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before you the facts in order and then suggest the inference. 
Thucydides tells us (in iv. 104) that he was sent out with 
one of his colleagues in the generalship to conduct the opera- 
tions of war in the region of Thrace, and was himself at 
Thasos when the news came to him that Brasidas was 
advancing upon Amphipolis, where the other general was. 
In the next section he says that Brasidas was moved to the 
greatest haste in his effort to get possession of Amphipolis by 
the fear of aid to the Athenian garrison from Thasos, and by 
learning that Thucydides who was there had control of the 
working of the gold mines in that part of Thrace, and from 
that fact had great influence among the people of the neighbor- 
hood. The phrase used here seems to have been inaccurately 
construed by most writers upon the life of Thucydides from 
the earliest down to modern times. Plutarch first in his life 
of Kimon (ὃ 4) changes it into ra χρυσεῖα περὶ τὴν Θρᾷκην 
ἐκέκτητο. Marcellinus, whoever he was, uses a similar phrase 
and adds a tradition that Thucydides acquired the property by 
marriage with a Thracian heiress. So even Béckh in his 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener says that Thucydides “ Gold- 
gruben in Thrake besass,” and Grote (vi., p. 409) speaks of 
him as “a large proprietor and worker of gold mines.”” Now 
the words of Thucydides, our only real authority, are πυνϑα- 
vopevoc (ὁ Βρασίδας) τὸν Θουκυδίδην κτῆσίν re ἔχειν τῶν χρυσείων 
μετάλλων ἐργασίας ἐν τῇ περὶ ταῦτα Θρᾷκῃ καὶ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ δύνασϑαι ἐν 
τοῖς πρώτοις τῶν ἠπειρωτῶν. The word ἐργασίας here seems to 
require beyond question the interpretation that what he owned 
was simply the right of working the mines, not the mines 
themselves, that he held a contract from the owner, that is 
the state of Athens, to work them. With this agrees the 
plural τῶν χρυσείων μετάλλων, for though the singular is some- 
times used collectively as for the whole work of a district 
containing several mines, 10 does not appear that the plural is 
ever used of one mine. He could hardly have been owner 
of all the mines in that part of Thrace, for they constituted 
an important part of the property of a state in the possession 
of Thasos first and afterwards of Athens. With this under- 
standing of the matter then we leave entirely out of view the 
discussion upon which Bockh pronounces an opinion, and in 
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which Kriiger in his life of Thucydides engages, as to how 
these mines came into the possession of the historian. We 
hold that he was not the owner by inheritance or by marriage, 
but simply the contractor under the Athenian government, 
which leased the use of the gold mines in Thrace apparently 
as it did that of the silver mines at Laurium. Such a contract 
might come into a man’s possession by inheritance or by 
purchase, and how it was in the case of Thucydides we have 
no means of deciding. Furthermore the position of contractor 
for the working of a district of mines serves to account for 
his commanding influence among the chief men of the popula- 
tion on the mainland as the ownership of a single mine or 
two would not account for it. We find the historian then in 
his day and generation in connection with this Thracian coast, 
as the family of Miltiades and Kimon had been for nearly a 
hundred years in the preceding generations. We find as the 
name of his father the same which occurs as that of the 
father-in-law of Miltiades some fifty years before the probable 
date of the birth of Thucydides—a name too which occurs 
nowhere else in Greek literature and sounds foreign to the 
Greek language—a name which has no apparent etymological 
connection with any Greek stem, whereas the Greek proper 
names of persons are generally easy of explanation. Curtius 
indeed suggests (Gr. Etym., p. 312) a possible connection 
with the stem of ὄρνις, but points out that the form resembles 
more nearly the Slavonic kindred word, ord-lué,‘an eagle,’ 
than the Greek forms of the stem. 

These things suggest a family connection between Thu- 
cydides and Miltiades or his descendants. Now we find that 
this family connection was believed in by the Greeks of the 
time of Plutarch, and he adds a fact which he regarded as 
confirming it; that a tomb or monument of Thucydides ἐν 
τοῖς Κιμωνείοις δείκνυται παρὰ τὸν ᾿Ελπινίκης τῆς Κίμωνος ἀδελφῆς τάφον. 
The expression seems to indicate that he had himself been on 
the spot and seen the tombs, and it is good authority for a 
current belief at Athens in the first century of our era. 
Pausanias, too, a little later than Plutarch, speaks of a monu- 
ment (μνῆμα) to Thucydides in Athens near the Melitid gate, 
but this can hardly be cited as confirmatory evidence, for he 
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says nothing as to its being in connection with other tombs, 
and there is no good evidence to show where the Melitid gate 
was situated. If it could only be proved that this gate opened 
upon the Κοίλη or Valley road, where Herodotus tells us that 
Kimon was buried, then the evidence of Pausanias would be 
a most valuable completing link—but without that knowledge 
we have only Plutarch to rely upon. In his next sentence he 
goes on ἀλλὰ Θουκυξίδης μὲν ᾿Αλιμούσιος γέγονε τῶν δήμων, ot δὲ περὶ 
τὸν Μιλτιάδην Λακιάδαι. Whence he got this latter statement 
does not appear, nor is the former sufficiently explained by 
citing the inscription Θουκυδίδης Ὀλόρου ᾿Αλιμούσιος ἐνθάδε κεῖται-- 
for that inscription is found only in the lives which we have 
seen are wholly valueless as authorities. Plutarch may have 
scen such an inscription, but there is no evidence that he did. 
Yet that contradiction between the demes of Thucydides and 
Miltiades, even if we allow both to be known on good historic 
evidence, does not seem to be fatal to a family connection 
between the two men. For there is no reason to doubt that 
the deme membership followed the male line, and so a sister’s 
son to Kimon would have been in the deme of his father, 
Kimon’s brother-in-law, not in that of Kimon himself. How- 
ever that may be, the fact attested by Plutarch remains, that 
there was in Athens a group of tombs and monuments called 
those of Kimon’s family, bearing their names probably as 
modern discoveries show was the practice, and that among 
them was one assigned to Thucydides. 

Here then is the argument for connecting the historian in 
some way with that well-known family. His father’s name 
was Olorus, a name which occurs nowhere else but as that of 
the father of Miltiades’ wife, Kimon’s mother. He himself 
had the working of the Thracian mines opposite to Thasos, 
and on account of his local influence was sent thither in his 
year of gencralship, to the same region where Miltiades and 
Kimon, following the lead of others of the family before them, 
had been active in government and in war. A tomb among 
those of the same family was pointed out as his in the time of 
Plutarch. It seems to me that the coincidence of these three 
facts in any other case would suffice to establish reasonable 
ground of belief in a connection of blood between the man 
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and the family. What precisely the connection was, we have 
of course no means of ascertaining. Any statement, such as 
that of Marcellinus, must be a mere guess, but we may be 
allowed to frame such an explanation in order to remove any 
doubt of its possibility. Miltiades, we know from Herodotus 
(vi. 41), had sons besides Kimon by other women besides 
Hegesipyle. He may have had others by her whose relation 
to him is not mentioned in our scanty records. One such may 
have been this Olorus, named from his mother’s father as 
Kimon was from his father’s father. This Olorus may have 
married an Athenian wife and so have given full citizenship 
‘to his son Thucydides. Yet by the law of Perikles, passed 
about 460 B. C., all persons born of mixed marriages, as 
between an Athenian man and a non-Athenian woman, were 
struck off from the lists of citizens. This, being retro-active, 
would have excluded both Olorus and his son. Besides, the 
difference of deme mentioned by Plutarch, if we accept his 
testimony, would prevent such direct connection. There are 
other possibilities that avoid these objections. A sister or a 
daughter of Miltiades may have been married to a son of 
Olorus, king of the Thracians. A son of theirs, born perhaps 
about 500 B. C., and named after his paternal grandfather 
according to Greek custom, may have been naturalized as a 
citizen at Athens by virtue of his mother’s citizenship, and 
adopted into the deme Halimus. Then taking an Athenian 
wife he may have been the father of Thucydides, the earliest 
and in my view most probable date of whose birth is 471 B.C. 

The name 7'hucydides indicates nothing, for it is one which 
might be given from a mere fancy for it, with or without any 
family reason. Often in Greek families there appears a custom 
of naming the first born son after his paternal grandfather, 
so that the same two names alternate in successive gencrations. 
But there are also many examples of names, some of them 
even like this having patronymic form, which have no family 
significance, but seem to have been chosen from their meaning 
as words or their popularity as names. This name appears to 
be 8 patronymic from Θουκυδής, which appears only in one 
instance in Herodotus in Jonic form and in the genitive case, 
Θεοκυδέος. 


VI.—On the Classification of Conditional Sentences in Greek 
Syntaz. 


By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 


ELIOT PROFESSOR OF GREEK LITERATURE IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


More than thirteen years ago I called attention to some 
serious difficulties which seemed to me to beset the common 
theories of conditional sentences in Greek syntax, difficulties 
which extended in a less degree to Latin and even to English 
syntax. As the remedy then proposed was a radical one, 
involving the abandonment of many generally accepted doc- 
trines, as well as a reconstruction of the classification in its 
most important parts, 10 cannot be amiss to review the whole 
question in the light of later experience, that we may deter- 
mine, if possible, what system of classification best represents 
the present state of grammatical science. It is to be hoped 
that very few scholars, if any, still hold to the antiquated 
notion that grammar is not ἃ progressive science, and that all 
its important principles have been handed down to us from 
some infallible authority in past generations. Such a doctrine 
would bring upon classical studies most deservedly the re- 
proach which some popular writers ignorantly cast upon them, 
that of remaining stationary and refusing to recognize new 
truth and to be governed by scientific principles in a scientific 
age. Until the generation has passed away which can remem- 
ber Porson’s controversy with Hermann about the common 
rules of iambic verse, surely no one can be charged with 
impertinence for suggesting doubts as to the correctness of 
any generally accepted principle in Greek or Latin grammar. 

The question which goes to the root of the whole discussion 
of conditional sentences is one which every schoolboy is taught 
to answer at avery carly stage in his classical studies,— What 
is the essential force of the Greek subjunctive in protasis as 
opposed to the simple indicative, e.g. of ἐὰν πράσσῃ τοῦτο as 
upposed to εἰ πράσσει rotro? The various answers to this 
elementary question exhibit in the strongest light the vague- 
ness and looseness of much of the common reasoning on the 
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whole subject. Most grammarians agree in assigning to the 
subjunctive the idea of “ possibility”? with various modifica- 
tions. The definitions “ possibility with prospect of decision,” 
—‘‘ objective possibility,’’—‘* what is possible now or in the 
future,’’ —‘ bedingte Moglichkeit,’”»—“ eine Tendenz zur 
Wirklichkeit,” etc., are familiar to all scholars, and most of 
us have probably learnt and repeated one or more of them in 
the belief that they really contained the essence of the sub- 
junctive in protasis. But what mind accustomed to the 
exactness of modern scientific definitions can rest satisfied 
with any such vague formula, when it professes to include 
two such dissimilar expressions as ἐὰν ἔλθῃ, τοῦτο ποιήσω, and ἣν 
ἐγγὺς ἔλθῃ θάνατος, οὐδεὶς βούλεται θνήσκειν ἢ A pupil who has 
brought his mind to accept such definitions, in a science which 
professes above all things to teach exactness of thought and 
expression, cannot be very strongly impressed with the boasted 
accuracy of Greek in expressing nice distinctions. It surely 
cannot require much reflection to see that, whether “possi- 
bility’’ or ‘* tendency to reality” is, or is not, an essential 
part of these two expressions, there is a great deal involved 
in both of them which no one of the common definitions 
attempts to touch. All omission of the important matter of 
time, or the introduction of it by “now or hereafter,” is, to 
say the least, a marked defect. An enquiring mind might 
perhaps notice that ἐὰν τοῦτο πράσσῃ sometimes means tf he shall 
do this, and sometimes 7f he ever does this; but that in the 
former case it is essentially equivalent to εἰ τοῦτο πράξει (at 
least in respect to time), and would be regularly expressed in 
Latin by 8ὲ hoc faciet; whereas in the latter it has no resem- 
blance in meaning to εἰ τοῦτο πράξει or δὲ hoc faciet, but would 
be commonly expressed in Latin by sz hoc facit, occasionally 
even in Greek taking the form εἰ τοῦτο πράσσει. 

The idea of “ possibility’? or something of the kind being 
attached to the subjunctive, it was naturally supposed that the 
simple indicative * in protasis must have a corresponding idea 
at its foundation, and that of “certainty” or “reality” has 

*The expression ‘‘simple indicative” is meant to include all indicatives in 
protasis except the past tenses implying non-fulfillment of the condition. 
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generally been assigned to it. Some of the best grammarians 
(as Kriiger) have avoided this rock, and have seen that no 
such idea is implied when we use the indicative in protasis, 
which can express the condition if all men are liars as well as 
the condition zf truth is eternal. But this gain is more than 
balanced by the increased vagueness in the idea of ‘‘ possi- 
bility,” which now stands attached to the subjunctive with no 
corresponding “ idea”’ in the indicative to contrast it with. If 
- every condition that is ‘‘ objectively possible,’ or ‘ possible 
ΠΟΥ͂; oF in the future,” or “possible with a prospect of decis- 
ion,” or “uncertain with a prospect of decision,” requires the 
subjunctive and what else is to be inferred from the rules ?— 

in what cases is a pupil to be taught to use the indicative ? 
How is he to know that he must use the indicative, and not 
the subjunctive, to express, for example, if the enemy already 
knows our plans (which time will show), he ἐδ well prepared ? 
To take an actual case—one which time has somewhat 
illustrated —in a review of Farrar’s Greek Syntax, in the 
North American Review in 1868, I said that the condition if 
Livingstone 18 now living (or, if that is preferred, be now living) 
could be expressed in Greek or Latin only by the present 
indicative ; and yet this was then a most striking example of 
ἐς nossibility (or “ uncertainty’’) with prospect of decision.” 
Now was there any view of the possibility or impossibility, 
certainty or uncertainty of Livingstone’s safety at that time, 
which would have justified any one in using the subjunctive 
to express this condition? Would the indicative be any more 
correct, or the subjunctive any less a blunder, now (July, 
1873) than when almost every one despaired of the great 
traveller’s safety? And yet what schoolboy, if he had fol- 
lowed the common rules in his grammar, would have used 
anything but the subjunctive? If now any grammarian has 
subtlety enough to explain away this difficulty (which is fairly 
stated as it once actually occurred in my own experience), it 
must be done by refining “ possibility’? to an abstraction which 
will be entirely beyond the reach of schoolboys, and utterly 
ridiculous as an explanation of one of the most common forms 
of Greek syntax. 
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Probably no grammarian would now maintain the absurdity 
that the indicative in protasis expresses either certainty in fact 
or what is believed by the speaker to be certain. Here, however, 
has always been a fine field for grammatical logic. Few 
have the courage to take the bull by the horns as Jelf does, 
when he tells us (Grammar, § 853) that a speaker or writer 
sometimes suppresses his real opinion for politeness (!) or for 
argument’s sake, adding that it will generally be found that 
the protasis and apodosis taken together express his true opin- 
ion, — apparently forgetting that when ‘the protasis and 
apodosis taken together,” i. 6. the whole statement, does not 
express the speaker’s real opinion, either in Greek or in 
English, it is a case of lying, not of false syntax! Most 
grammarians are eager to disclaim any connection between 
the “" certainty” here intended and matter of fact or even of 
opinion ; and they thus reduce the “certainty’’ to a harmless - 
abstraction, which is utterly valueless as a definition. Thus 
Zumpt (Latin Gram. § 517, note) explains, with regard to the 
Latin indicative in protasis, that what is assumed as certain‘ 
with respect to the inference (in Bezug auf die Folgerung) 
need not Je certain either in fact or in the speaker’s belief. 
In all this I can see nothing more than is necessarily involved 
in the very idea of a “supposition:” we suppose or assume 
something as happening, or some state of things as existing, 
in the past, the present, or the future; and we then state a 
result or conclusion which followed, follows, will follow, or 
would follow from the realization of the supposition or as- 
sumption. If this is all that is meant, it is hard to see why 
even suppositions implying non-fulfillment of the condition 
need be excluded from those which “assume something as 
certain (or “‘real”’) with respect to the inference:”? when we 
say if Philip had died, we should have remained free, we 
suppose or assume something to have happened (although we 
imply that it did not happen) with a view to a result or 
conclusion which we are about to state. What is there in the 
least more absurd in this than in applying Zumpt’s principle 
to εἰ ἐγὼ Φαῖδρον ἀγνοῶ, καὶ ἐμαυτοῦ ἐπιλέλησμαι" ἀλλὰ yap οὐδέτερά 
ἐστι τούτων (PLAT. Phaedr. 228 a)? Zumpt would include 
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examples like 8ὲ naturam sequemur ducem, nunquam aberrabimus, 
under the same principle of “certainty ’’ with si vales, bene est ; 
but a Greek writer would naturally express the former protasis 
by the subjunctive, the latter by the present indicative. 

The idea of “certainty”? then must be deprived of its most 
characteristic attributes before it can apply to every present 
indicative in protasis ; the same process is necessary before the 
idea of “ possibility” can apply to every subjunctive in protasis. 
It is perhaps true, in one sense, that when we “‘suppose”’ a 
future event we assume its possibility ; for how otherwise can 
we consistently suppose it to take place? For example, if we 
translate into Greck if the sky falls, we shall catch larks, we 
must use ἐὰν and the subjunctive; and it might edify some 
teachers to hear a docile pupil explain such a subjunctive as 
used to express “ possibility with a prospect of decision.” So 
far at least must the meaning of * possible” be extended: it 
thus becomes equivalent to “ supposable.”’ 

What then is the distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative in protasis? I have not criticised the common 
distinction with a view to proposing another of a similar 
nature, but to justify myself in maintaining the position which 
I assumed with great hesitation thirteen years ago, that no 
distinction of this character was ever present to the mind of 
a Greek. I have nothing now to change in the statement 
which I made in 1864,* although I am aware that it has been 
looked upon by many whose names I most highly respect as 
containing “dangerous heresies.” ‘In one point all these 
authorities agree,—iu looking for some principle on which the 
use of the subjunctive depends, to be found either in the nature 
of the act supposed or in the manner in which the speaker 
conceives it. This, it seems to me, is the rock on which they 
have all split. After the most careful study that I have been 
able to give to the subject, and especially after a comparison 
of several thousand classic examples, I am convinced that no 
such principle can be found. Every example that I have met 
with has only confirmed the opinion, which 1 can now express 


*See Proceedings of the Amcrican Academy of Arts and Sciences for Dec. 6, 
1864: vol. vi., p. 367. 
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with the greatest confidence, that there is no inherent dis- 
tinction between the present indicative and the present 
subjunctive in protasis (between εἰ βούλεται and ἐὰν βούληται) 
except that of t2me.”’ 

So far as the indicative is concerned, the inherent distinction 
of time is perfectly obvious; and if we had no other mood to 
consider, it would be plain that in both Greck and Latin we 
can express a supposition in any time by simply using the 
proper tense of the indicative. Thus we can express by the 
indicative if he is doing,—if he did,—if he has done,—if he 
had dune,—if he shall do,—if he shall have done,—with no 
implied assumption of truth, certainty, uncertainty, possibility, 
or probability, and with no other distinctions than those which 
belong to the same tenses in any other kind of sentence. The 
trouble begins when we attempt to define the use of the Greek 
subjunctive. Here the whole difficulty—indeed, the whole 
supposed necessity for any definition at all except that of 
timie—seems to me to arise from confounding two distinct 
uses of the subjunctive in protasis. In one of these the 
subjunctive always refers to future time, and hardly differs 
from the future indicative ; in the other it expresses a shade 
of meaning which (so far as I know) no other language has 
ever undertaken to distinguish in its ordinary usage from that 
of the present indicative. Each of these has a use of the 
optative ‘corresponding to it; and these optatives have gen- 
erally been carefully distinguished by grammurians. No one 
now thinks of bringing under the same head (at least for 
practical use) such instances as εἰ τινας θορυβουμένους αἴσθοιτο, 
κατασβεννύναι τὴν ταραχὴν ἐπειρᾶτο (XEN. Cyr. v. 8, 55) and εἰ 
τινας αἴσθοιτο, πειρῷτο ay, etc., the difference in time here making 
that in construction too obvious to be mistaken. And yet 
there is just as important a difference between ἐάν τινας 
αἴσθηται, πειρᾶται, if he ever sees any, he (always) tries, etc., and 
ἐάν τινας αἴσθηται; πειράσεται, if he shall sce any, he will try, etc. ; 
although here the slighter distinction in time has caused that 
in the construction to be overlooked. The neglect of this 
distinction, and the consequent attcmpt to unite both uses of 
the subjunctive under one “idea,” have caused the whole 
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difficulty. Where the cases to be accounted for were so 
dissimilar, the theory had to be loose and accommodating. 
If the Greek used its subjunctive in conditions of the latter 
class alone, it seems impossible that any one could overlook 
the simple truth, that εἰ πράσσει τοῦτο means tf he is doing this 
(now), and ἐὰν πράσσῃ τοῦτο means if he shall do this, the latter 
not differing, except in vividness of expression, from εἰ πράξει 
τοῦτο. In the other class (as ἐάν τινας αἴσθηται, πειρᾶται) the 
subjunctive clearly does not refer to the future, as is obvious 
if we try to substitute εἰ αἰσϑήσεται in the protasis; neither 
does it refer to the present exactly, for there is a great differ- 
ence between if he is now perceiving and if he ever percerves. 
This is a distinction which perhaps no language but the 
Greek ever expressed systematically by its construction, other 
languages generally contenting themselves by using the present 
indicative where the Greek uses this subjunctive, as they use 
the past tenses of the indicative for the corresponding opta- 
tive. Such conditions, as they do not refer to a definite act 
or even to a definite series of acts, but indefinitely to any one 
of a serics or class of acts, may be called “ general conditions,” 
if here having the force of if ever or whenever. 

I cannot claim to have first called attention to the existence 
of these general conditions. As I have said, those referring 
to the past have been generally recognized; and at least one 
writer (Baumlein) states that the Greek subjunctive in protasis 
is sometimes general in its nature. As I have been misunder- 
stood on this point, I cannot state too distinctly here, that the 
chief peculiarity of the classification here proposed consists in 
showing (first) the close relation between the optative and 
the subjunctive in general conditions, and (secondly) the im- 
portant result of this connection, viz. that, as the past general | 
conditions expressed by the optative are a “variation”? (80 
to speak) of the ordinary past conditions expressed by the 
indicative, so the quasi-present general conditions expressed 
by the subjunctive are a variation of the ordinary present 
conditions, which other languages (and sometimes even the 
Greek) express by the present indicative. On the other hand, 
Béumlein leaves the subjunctive in general conditions, as well 
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as in other kinds of protasis, to be explained on his single 
principle as denoting a “Tendenz zur Wirklichkeit ;᾽ and he 
seems to have no suspicion that the two subjunctives stand in 
different relations to the present indicative. His remark 
therefore shows a sense of the weakness of his general theory, 
but does not help us to an understanding of the relation of 
the subjunctive to the indicative. A still more remarkable 
case of hesitation in stating a general definition of the force 
of the subjunctive is fuund in the new edition of Kiihner’s 
larger Grammar (§ 394), where he says that the subjunctive 
properly refers to future time, although sometimes in depend- 
ent clauses ἐξ seems to refer to present time, really, however, 
expressing only what is ‘assumed as present.” It is almost 
needless to say, that the examples of this singular exception 
are found in the general conditional sentences above-mentioned. 
We must confess that, with all its looseness, Kiihner’s remark 
comes nearer a true definition of the subjunctive than any 
which omit the element of time altogether. 

The distinction of general and particular suppositions is not 
confined to the two cases which have been discussed. It 
extends to all conditions in present, past, and future time ; but 
as it effects the construction only in the cases in question, the 
others may be neglected in a classification which belongs to 
syntax alone. We need therefore set apart as a special class 
only the present and past general conditions above described, 
which the Greek so peculiarly expresses by the subjunctive 
and optative instead of merging them (as other languages 
generally do) with other present and. past conditions which 
take the simple indicative. It will be borne in mind then that 
all the classes of “ordinary conditions” in the classification 
which follows, except the first, contain both particular and 
general suppositions, and even in the first the distinction is 
sometimes (though rarely) neglected.* It seems to me that, 
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51 must here acknowledge and correct a former error. In the first edition of 
“Greek Moods and Tenses” (1860), the distinction of particular and general 
suppositions was (in the classification) carried into future conditions, although no 
distinction in construction is there made; subsequently (1865) this arrangement 
was given up as cumbrous, and it was stated in a note that general future condi- 
tions were included under the rules for particular future conditions. Iam under 
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when attention has once been called to the true position of 
the subjunctive in present gencral conditions, it will need no 
further argument to show that its essential character in all 
other cases of protasis is its designation of future time; so 
that ἐὰν τοῦτο γένηται here must mean if this shall happen, and 
the subject may be the sky falling, or to-morrow’s sun rising, 
or any other supposable event, whether possible or impossible. 
Any further definition would here seem superfluous. 

The statement that ἐὰν τοῦτο γένηται, apart from present 
general conditions, always means 1} this shall happen, may 
strike some with surprise, especially such as have becn in the 
habit of drilling pupils in certain well-known “ pattern” 
sentences, ingeniously written by modern grammarians to 
illustrate rules which (like the examples) are purely of their 
own invention. Thus ἐάν re ἔχω, δώσω cannot possibly mean 
(as it seems expected to) tf I (now) have anything (which 
will hereafter be proved), I shall give it; it 1s Greek only in 
the sense if Z shall (hereafter) have anything, I shall give it. 
So ἐὰν τοῦτο λέγῃς, ἁμαρτάνεις can mean only if you ever say this 
(i. 6. 80 often as you say this) you err; which is not at all 
what boys are expected to understand by it when they see it 
tortured into bad Latin, st hoc dicas, erras, and into unintel- 
ligible English, ¢f you say this, you err, all the time innocently 
imagining it was written by some Greek and will teach them 
to imitate Demosthenes and Plato! If the discussion is 
confined to the writings of classic authors, no examples of 
ἐάν with the subjunctive will be found which do not belong 
clearly to one or the other of the two classes above explained ; 
and every scholar should enter an earnest protest against the 
common practice of instructing pupils by means of sentences 
which have been made to suit modern theories, and which 
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great obligations to Dr. B. L. Gilderslceve, Professor in the University of Virginia, 
for valuable criticisms on this arrangement; from these, and from a note in the 
latest edition of his Latin Grammar (under Conditional Sentences), it is evident 
that there is πὸ logical propriety in excluding the distinction in question even 
from the class (I. a, 2) of present and past conditions implying non-fulfillment. 
It has therefore seemed better to make a special class (II.) of present and past 
general conditions, to be treated as a variation of class (I. a, 1), and then to treat 
all other conditions (both particular and general) under the head of “ Four Forms 
of Ordinary Conditional Sentences.” 
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conceal from view or violate the real principles involved in 
classic constructions. I do not quote classic examples here 
in support of my own theory, partly because I have done this 
elsewhere, and partly because I wish to ask any one who needs 
such confirmation to simply turn to any piece of classic Greek 
which contains conditional sentences and test the question by 
examples of his own choice. 

The relation of the subjunctive to the optative in protasis 
remains to be considered. The most common doctrine is that 
the subjunctive implies “ possibility with prospect of decision,” 
the optative “possibility without prospect of decision.” There 
is also a general opinion that the optative implies less proba- 
bility or more uncertainty than the subjunctive. I confess, 
this question is by no means as simple as the former; and in 
first proposing the classification here advocated, in 1860, I 
accepted the former of these distinctions in a modified form. 
But later consideration has made me more and more doubtful 
whether any such distinction ever occurred to the mind of a 
Greek. When the optative in past general suppositions is 
excluded, it is evident that the optative in ordinary protasis 
refers to the future. This important character of this optative 
is seldom made prominent by grammarians. But how does 
this futurity differ from that expressed by the subjunctive ? 
Fortunately, we have the same distinction in English; for I 
cannot think any one will seriously doubt that, whatever 
difference was felt in’ Greek between ἐὰν τοῦτο γένηται and 
εἰ τοῦτο γένοιτο, in the cases in question, is still felt in English 
between if this shall happen (or if thia happens, in a future 
sense,) and tf this should happen. If this is granted, we may 
simply say that, wherever we should use the latter form in 
English, the optative would be used in Greek; and wherever 
we should use the former, the subjunctive or future indicative 
would be the natural Greek form. Now if any one is dis- 
tinctly conscious of always implying greater δ᾽ probability ”’ or 
more “ prospect of decision’ when he says tf this happens (or 
shall happen) than when he says tf this should happen, it will 
be hard to convince him that the Greek did not make the 
same distinction; and it may be that he has unconsciously 
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conformed his own usage in English to what he assumes to be 
the correct usage in Greek. I doubt exceedingly whether any 
one who never studied Greek (if such a person could be a 
competent judge of modal forms in any language) would 
explain the English usage in this way; indeed, it is one of 
the hardest things in the world to state exactly the distinction 
which is felt between two such similar forms,—for which 
reason it is extremely easy to imagine it to be one of those in 
question or almost any other impalpable distinction that may 
be suggested. Every one will admit that it is often indifferent 
which of the two forms is used; and in such cases it is some- 
times hard to attach the formula required by the common 
rules to each form of protasis. Does the proverb “If the sky 
falls, we shall catch larks” imply any greater “ prospect of 
decision” than it would in the form “If the sky should fall, 
we should catch larks”? Did Demosthenes (Phil. i. p. 48, 
§ 11) imply that there was any nearer prospect of decision on 
the question of Philip’s death when he referred to it in the 
words ἂν οὗτός τι πάθῃ, than when he repeated his supposition 
in the very next sentence in the form εἴ re πάθοι ἢ Is not the 
essential distinction here merely one of vividness of expression 
or distinctness in the form of the supposition, entirely apart 
from any difference of the speaker’s opinion on any subject ? 
If this is admitted for English, the burden of proof surely 
rests on him who maintains (as too many do, at least in 
practice) that the ancients had entirely different modes of 
thought from ourselves, and that what seems plain common 
sense in English may involve metaphysical subtleties in Greek. 
If this view is correct, the optative in ordinary protasis is 
merely a vaguer or less vivid form than the subjunctive for 
stating a future supposition, bearing a relation to the sub- 
junctive somewhat similar to that which the subjunctive itself 
bears to the future indicative. Thus we have three forms 
which may be used to express a future condition, differing 
essentially only in the vividness with which they state the 
supposition ,—e«i γενήσεται, if it shall happen; ἐὰν γένηται, tf tt 
happens (i. e. shall happen) ; and εἰ γένοιτο, if it should happen. 
I am far from denying that, when the subjunctive and 
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optative are brought into contrast in successive sentences, the 
subjunctive may be used in the supposition which the speaker 
regards as the more probable, the more likely to be fulfilled, 
the more dangerous, or which is for any other reason the more 
prominent in his mind. These distinctions, however, seem to 
me to stand to the more comprehensive one of greater and less 
vividness in the relation (if I may be allowed the expression) 
of species to a genus. If a speaker has at his command two 
forms for expressing substantially the same kind of supposi- 
tion, one of which is more vivid than the other, he will 
naturally choose the former for a supposition which he wishes 
to contrast with another in any of the respects above men- 
tioned. For this reason the future indicative may be used to 
express a more prominent supposition more vividly, and the 
subjunctive to express a less prominent one less vividly. 
Neither the future indicative nor the subjunctive nor the 
optative expresses any absolute amount of vividness or proba- 
bility ; it is only by contrast that these qualities sometimes 
appear relatively. In Dem. Cor. pp. 286, 287, ὃ 176, we find 
εἰ προαιρησόμεθα in a supposition which the orator wishes to 
make especially vivid that he may warn his hearers against 
the consequences of the fulfillment of the condition ; still, it 
is a condition which he hopes and prays may never be fulfilled, 
and which in fact never was fulfilled. In the next sentence 
he uses ἂν πεισθῆτ᾽ ἐμοί to express what he hopes will happen 
and what does actually happen; but as he reserves the sub- 
stance of his plan for the next sentence, the weaker form here 
would seem to give greater prominence to the warning of the 
previous clause. This, however, is dangerous speculation ; 
for there can be little doubt that the two forms were some- 
times used when it is next to impossible that any deliberate 
plan could have affected the choice. Thus, when Isocrates 
(Archid. p. 138 A.) says, ἣν ἐθέλωμεν ἀποθνήσκειν ὑπὲρ τῶν δικαίων, 
εὐδοκιμήσομεν" εἰ δὲ φοβησόμεθα τοὺς κινδύνονς, εἰς πολλὰς ἐαραχὰς 
καταστήσομεν ἡμᾶς αὑτούς, it seems absurd to refine on the possible 
reasons for using the moods as he does rather than in the 
inverse order. All we can say with certainty is, that the 
Greek language had this variety of forms, which could be used 
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to express nice distinctions of thought, just as it had the 
distinction of the present and aorist subjunctive and others 
of the same nature ; but it by no means follows that the Greeks 
always used their finest tools. 

This not uncommon use of the future indicative and the 
subjunctive in successive conditions serves to illustrate the 
much rarer use of the subjunctive and optative in antithesis. 
The two favorite examples of the latter are in Dem. Cor. 
p. 276, §§ 147, 148; where it is said that the two optatives 
εἰ συμπείθοι and εἰ εἰσηγοῖτο introduce “tthe more improbable 
alternative” and “the condition which did not happen,” as 
opposed to ἐὰν αἱρεθῇ and ἂν 4, which state “the very condition 
which was actually fulfilled,’ etc. Q(Holmes.) All this is 
very true. But it will be noticed that the two optatives belong 
to conditional sentences depending on past tenses in oratio 
obliqua, and for this reason alone are in the optative ; in the 
direct form in the speaker’s mind all four conditions would 
have the subjunctive, and after a present or future tense the 
subjunctive must have been retained in all alike. After a past 
tense, where the option between the original forms and the 
same tenses of the optative was allowed, the orator twice 
chooses the more vivid form, that in which the idea was 
originally conceived, to express what (he implies) Philip had 
most at heart, and the optative to express the opposite alter- 
native. I cannot believe that there would have been any 
difference in the use of the moods here if Philip’s plan had 
failed, for there would still have been the same ground for 
distinguishing the two sets of conditions in respect to vividness. 
This example suggests and illustrates the remark to which 
the preceding argument has been tending, that the subjunctive 
and optative in common protasis may be said to differ very 
youch (if not precisely) as they do in the dependent clauses 
of oratio obliqua after past tenses. The comments which I 
have quoted on the passage of Demosthenes show a feeling. 
that this is so. It will be generally admitted that the direct 
form ἐὰν ἔλθω, τοῦτο ποιήσω Can be expressed indirectly either by 
ἔφη ἐὰν ἔλθῃ τοῦτο ποιήσειν OF by ἔφη εἰ ἔλθοι τοῦτο ποιήσειν, With no 
essential difference of meaning, the former being the less 
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common but more vivid form. What now could be more 
natural than that ἐὰν ἔλθῃ and εἰ ἔλθοι should differ here very 
much as they would differ in any other kind of sentence ? 
The same principle, I believe most firmly, holds in all similar 
cases in which option is allowed between the subjunctive and 
optative or between the indicative and optative, in construc- 
tions which partake of the nature of oratio obliqua. No other 
principle accounts satisfactorily for the frequent use of the 
subjunctive in final clauses after past teuses in the same sense 
as the optative, a usage familiar to all readers of Thucydides, 
and often explained in the most wonderful manner by com- 
mentators on particular passages. No one can try to apply 
the common rule that the subjunctive “ brings the action of 
its verb down to the present time” to ten passages in suc- 
cession without seeing its utter absurdity. As all final clauses 
express the thought of the one who conccived the purpose, 
they are so far affected by the principles of oratio obliqua that 
they allow, after past tenses, either the original subjunctive or 
the same tense of the optative, the former being the rarer but 
more vivid form of expression. 

All forms of conditions have now been considered except 
those of present and past time which imply non-fulfillment. 
These are too familiar to need comment: one caution, however, 
is sometimes necessary against our old enemy “ possibility.” 
This construction implies merely that the condition ἐδ not or 
was not fulfilled; the supposition of the protasis, however, 
may be a possible one or an impossible one, according to 
circumstances. There is no more impossibility implied when 
we say if twice three were seven than when we say if twice three 
are seven, unless no more is meant by impossibility than is 
already involved in the non-fulfillment of the condition,—in 
which case the addition is superfluous. This confusion is 
especially to be avoided in defining the forms of wishes, which 
are conditional sentences without the apodosis. Wishes are 
often divided into “‘ possible,” expressed by the optative, and 
“impossible,” expressed by the indicative; as if the wish 
O that our friends were here! were “‘impossible’’ except from 
the present being beyond the chance of change, or as if O tha¢ 
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the heavens would fall were “‘ possible’’ except from the future 
being open to unlimited possibilities. It is clear that here, as 
in protasis, time is an essential matter in both classes, and 
possibility need not be considered. 

To sum up the results of this discussion in a tabular form, 
we have 
_ I. Four forms of Ordinary Conditional Sentences, two with 
present and past, two with future conditions. 

(a.) 1. Present and past (particular) conditions implying 
nothing as to fulfillment. Indicative with εἰ in protasis: any 
verbal form in apodosis. Ei πράσσει τοῦτο, καλῶς ἔχει, uf he w 
doing this, it ἐδ well. 

2. Present and past conditions implying non-fulfillment. 
Past tenses of indicative with εἰ in protasis: same with ἄν in 
apodosis. Ei ἔπρασσε (ἔπραξε) τοῦτο, καλῶς ἂν εἶχεν (ἔσχεν), tf he 
were doing (had done) this, τί would be (would have been) well. 

(b.) 1. Future conditions (more vivid form). Subjunctive 
with ἐάν (sometimes future indicative with εἰ in protasis: 
future indicative or some other future form in apodosis. ᾿ὰν 
πράσσῃ τοῦτο (ei πράξει τοῦτο), καλῶς ἔξει, Uf he shall do this, τὲ will 
be well. 

2. Future conditions (less vivid form.) Optative with εἰ in 
protasis: optative with ἄν in apodosis. Ei πράσσοι τοῦτο; καλῶς 
ἂν ἔχοι, if he should do this, ἐξ would be well. 


II. Two forms of General Conditional Sentences, one present 
and one past.—the apodosis expressing a customary or repeated 
action or a general truth. 

(a.) Present general conditions after verbs of present time: 
subjunctive with ἐάν in protasis. ᾿Εάν τις τοῦτο xpacan, καλῶς 
ἔχει, if any one (ever) does this, it ἐδ (always) well. 

(6.) Past general conditions after verbs of past time: 
optative with εἰ in protasis. Εἰ τις τοῦτο πράσσοι, καλῶς εἶχεν, tf 
any one (ever) did this, it was (always) well. 

N. B. The last two forms are variations of I. (a.) 1, 
and are the only forms of general conditions which are 
distinguished by the construction. All others, therefore, 
are included in the last three forms of ordinary conditional 
sentences, (a.) 2, and (6.) 1 and 2. 
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The discussion in this paper has been confined to general 
principles, and all such matters as the use of εἰ for ἐάν with 
the subjunctive, the omission of ἄν in the apodosis, as well as 
all the combinations of one form of protasis with another 
form of apodosis, have been excluded. It is important, how- 
ever, to notice the exact correspondence between the forms 
of protasis and those of conditional relative sentences, which 
becomes clear, as it seems to me, only when the present 
classification is adopted. It will be sufficient to give examples 
under the proper numbers. 

I. (a.) 1. Ὃ re ἔχεις δώσει, he will give whatever he (now) has. 
"A μὴ οἵξα, οὐδ᾽ οἴομαι εἰξέναι. PLat. Apol. 21 bD. 

2. Ὃ τι ἔσχεν, ἔδωκεν ἄν, he would have given anything that he 
had (implying that he had nothing, like εἰ re ἔσχεν). Οὐκ ἂν 
ἐπεχειροῦμεν πράττειν ἃ μὴ ἠπιστάμεθα. PLAT. Charm. 171 5. 

(6.) 1. "Ὃ τι ἂν ἔχῃ, δώσει. he will give whatever he has (i. 6. 
shall have). Ὅταν δὴ μὴ σθένω, πεπαύσομαι, when I shall have no 
strength, etc. ΒΟΡΗ. Antig. 91. 

2. Ὃ re ἔχοι, doin av, he would give whatever he might have 
(commonly, whatever he had). Φάγοι ἂν ὁπότε βούλοιτο, he would 
eat whenever he pleased. XEN. Mem. il. 1. 18. 


II. (a.) “O re ἂν ἔχῃ, δίξωσι, he (always) gives whatever he 
has.* Συμμαχεῖν τούτοις ἐθέλουσιν ἅπαντες, ove ἂν ὁρῶσι παρεσκενασ- 
μένους. ὮὈΕΜ. Phil. i. p. 49, § 6. 

(b.) “O re ἔχοι; ἐξίζου, he (always) gave whatever he had. Οὺς 
ἴδοι εὐτάκτως idvrag, τίνες τε εἶεν ἠρώτα, Kai ἐπεὶ πύθοιτο ἐπήνει. XEN. 
Cyr. ν. 8. 55. 

In conclusion, I add a few remarks on the English sub- 
junctive in protasis, although I am well aware of my inability 
to deal properly with this subject. The English of our time, 
especially the spoken language, generally makes no distinction 
between present and future time in protasis, using zf he does 
this to express all the various meanings which the Greek 














* Here we sometimes find the indicative, especially with ὅστις, that pronoun 
expressing the indefiniteness of the general condition sufficiently without the help 
of the verb. See Sopn. Antig. 178 (Sores μὴ ἅπτεται), and compare Odyss. xiv. 
157 with 1]. ix. 313. So sometimes in the past form. This neglect to mark the 
general condition by the form of the verb occurs sumnctimes in common conditional 
sentences. See Sorn. Trach. 944. 
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expresses by εἰ τοῦτο πράσσει (in one sense), εἰ πράξει, and ἐὰν 
πράσσῃ (or πράξῃ). and the Latin by s¢ facit and 82 faciet (or 
fecerit). Some of our American Solons, among others those 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, have recently abol- 
ished the subjunctive as well as the future indicative in 
protasis, so far as they can, by expunging both from the 
statute books; so that some of our laws have ““" Whoever 
steals,” “If a clerk embezzles,” etc., instead of the time- 
honored forms, **‘ Whoever shall steal,’ “If a clerk shall 
embezzie’’ or “If a clerk embezzle.” In the Massachusetts 
riot-act we now find, “If any persons...... are unlawfully, 
riotously, or tumultuously assembled in any city or town,” 
etc. In Athens at least a law thus expressed would have 
been worthless against any rioters who were not already 
assembled when the law was passed. Still there is no doubt 
that this is the common English form, authorized by modern 
usage ; although it is to be regretted that our language should 
lose its power of expressing nice distinctions of thought,—a 
power which especially distinguishes the ancient languages, 
and the Greek preéminently, from the modern. For example, 
the English sentence, he said that, if they should pass this vote, 
the State would be saved, could be expressed in Greek in sixteen 
or more distinct forms, each depending on some delicate shade 
of meaning, or some degree of vividness or emphasis, which 
no modern language would attempt to express, the changes 
being confined to the last two verbs. It is one mark of the 
degeneracy of the modern Greek that it has lost the ancient 
distinction between the subjunctive and the indicative ; γράφει 
and γράφῃ, not being distinguished in pronunciation, have now 
lost their distinctive force to the mass of the people. The 
scholars in Greece are doing their best to revive this, as well 
as other distinctions of the ancient language of their country, 
by observing the proper spelling in the written language: it 
would seem as if our tendency were rather to abolish whatever 
distinction of the kind has been left to us, and to make our 
preseut indicative do the work of both present and future. 
Still the English has a subpunctive, which is distinguished 
from the indicative in most verbs only in the third person 
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singular; and it is still in good use, although it is to be 
feared that the levelling power of custom will soon obliterate 
it entirely. But on what principle do modern writers use the 
English subjunctive after 7f? I think that many writers 
would admit that they use it without thinking of any special 
distinction between if it be and if i ts; while others are 
influenced by the supposed distinction between the correspond- 
ing classic forms, 7f ἐξ be being used where doubt is to be 
expressed, 2f zt 78 where the writer believes his supposition is 
correct. How far such a distinction in English is now author- 
ized by usage I will not pretend to say; it has been one of 
the chief objects of this paper to show that no such distinction 
is found in either Greek or Latin. 

If we look at the English translation of the Bible, which 
represents the language when the subjunctive was in full use, 
we find the Greek subjunctive in the New Testament invariably 
translated by the subjunctive or the future (except where it is 
expressed by a participle), never by the present indicative. 
But this investigation proves too much ; for the same transla- 
tion is equally consistent in expressing the Greek present 
indicative by the English subjunctive. Thus “if it fall,”— 
“if any man shall say unto you,”—“ if a house be divided,” — 
“if any man,say unto you,” —*if thy brother trespass against 
thee, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive him,’’—* if another 
shall come,’’—are translated from ἐὰν éuméan,—édy τις εἰπη,---ἐὰν 
οἰκία μερισθ᾽,γ---ἐάν τις εἰπηγ--τἐὰν ἁμάρτῃ ὁ ἀδελφός σον, .. . . καὶ ἐὰν 
μέτανοήσῃ,---ἐὰν ἄλλος ἕλθῃ.Ί. But we also find, “if the light that 
is in thee be darkness,” εἰ τὸ φῶς σκότος éoriv,—“if Satan cast 
out Satan,” εἰ ἐκβάλλει.----ὐς if he be Christ,” εἰ οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ 
Χριστός,----“1{ David call him Lord,” εἰ cade7,— if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ,” et τις πνεῦμα οὐκ ἔχει. It is plain 
that no principle as to the distinction of the subjunctive and 
indicative can be derived from this source; and yet here, if 
anywhere, the Greek distinction would have been followed 
if it had been recognized. But although no such forms as 
‘Sif he does” or “if it is’? are found in our Bible, it will be 
noticed that the form in -est and similar forms of the second 
person singular were allowed after if, as if these forms were 
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looked upon as belonging to the subjunctive also. Thus 
(Matth. v. 23), “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest,” etc. Compare (Exod. xx. 25) “And if thou 
wilt make me an altar, .... for if thou lift up thy tool,” etc. 
The form in -eth is very common in conditional relative sen- 
tences, where the future indicative is regularly used; thus, 
“ὁ whosoever toucheth,’? —‘‘ whosoever looketh ;’? — but also, 
“ whosoever shall put away his wife,” —‘* whosoever shall 
marry,’—‘** whoso sheddeth man’s blood.”* We find as little 
help in the language of Shakespeare ; thus we have in Mac- 
beth, ‘ If such a one be fit to govern, speak ;” “If it be mine, 
keep it not from me;” ‘“ Let me endure your wrath if’t be 
not so;’’ but just below the last example, “ΠῚ this, which he 
avouches, does appear.”” In Bacon (Maxims of the Law, ix.) 
we find the following: ‘“‘If I. S. devise land by the statute of 
32 H. VIII., and the heir of the devisor enters and makes a 
feoffment in fee, and feoffee dieth seized, this descent bindeth.”’ 
So, “If the land after descend to me,I shall never be re- 
mitted.’ Again (Ibid. xii.), “Ifa man recovers by erroneous 
judgment, and hath issue two daughters, and one of them ἐδ 
attainted, the writ of error shall be brought,” etc. In turning 
over the pages of the Spectator, I find fifty instances of the 
present indicative after ἐγ, without mecting any of the sub- 
junctive; this can hardly be accidental. The following extract 
from Macaulay’s Essay on Church and State will not disclose 
very plainly the principle which that writer followed: ‘If the 
propagation of religious truth de a principal end of govern- 
ment, as government; if it δὲ the duty of a government 
to employ for that end its constitutional power; if the 
constitutional power of governments eztends, as it most 
unquestionably does, to the making of laws for the burning of 


#In the Lord Chief Justice’s charge in the Tichborne trial (170th day) are 
some cxcellent remarks on the accuracy of the French in saying ‘ when he shall 
come,” etc., where in English we say ‘(when he comes,” etc. The defect here 
noticed, however, is seen chiefly in modern English; for the English of the Bible 
is as accurate as French, and in some respects even more so. Thus in 2 Cor. if. 
16, we have when it shall turn—qrard il se tournera; sec also 1 Cor. xv. 28; Luke 
xii. 10, whosoever shall sprak={quiconque parlera; sec also John xv. 16. Bat ia 
John v. 43 (above quoted in Greek) we have if another shall come=si un autre vient, 
where the old English had the advantage; see also Luke xii. 38, xix. 31. 
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heretics ; if burning be, as it most assuredly 78, a most effectual 
mode of suppressing opinions, why should we not burn? If 
the relation in which government ought to stand to the people 
be, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, a paternal relation, we are 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that persecution is justifiable.”’ 
Just below he savs: “If a boy plays truant at church-time, a 
task is set him.”’ Again, we find if tt be true and if experi- 
ence shows, both in the same paragraph. It might be thought 
that Macaulay was unwilling to use any other subjunctive 
than be, which indeed is the one that most frequently occurs 
in modern English. Mr. Gladstone writes (Studies on Homer, 
i., Ρ. 18), “If Homer ἐδ not fully studied in our universities,” 
and in the next page, “If my estimate of those purposes be 
correct.”’” Again (p. 39), “If it be contended,’ and (p. 80) 
“If such there has been.”’ 

These instances are quoted here not by way of criticism, 
but partly to show the utter want of any principle in modern 
English on the subject, and partly to incite some one who can 
_ speak with authority on English syntax to investigate the 
question historically, and show us, if possible, what is the 
correct usage according to the traditions of the language. 
If it is true (or if it be true), as I fear it is, that no one can 
define the correct usage of the present day, even so far as to 
tell us what is the distinction recognized by our best writers 
between zf z¢ be and if it ἐδ, or if no two opinions on this ques- 
tion would agree, such uncertainty and such laxity of usage 
are surely no credit to our scholarship or to our language. 


VII.—Recent Discussions of Grimm’s Law. 


Br FRANCIS A. MARCH, 


PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


THE Early English Text Society have lately given us an 
edition of Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s Pastorale, care- 
fully printed from manuscripts of the age of Alfred. Itisa 
book of great value for many reasons. The text makes it 
possible now to study with confidence the language of Alfred 
in the minutest points. The introduction is also of value, 
and the translation, and the notes. They point out with a 
good deal of care the characteristics of Alfred’s English. 
The editor, Mr. Henry Sweet, is not only an accomplished 
linguist, and paleographer, but also an earnest phonologist. 
He began his phonetic career with the study of Mr. Bell’s 
Visible Speech, and is in full sympathy with Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Ellis in their purpose to lay the foundations of the Science of 
Language in the scientific study of living speech from the 
physiological side. He has spent a summer studying the 
Danish pronunciation in the mouths of living Danes, and 
written a paper on it for the Philological Society, which Mr. 
Ellis speaks of as “one of the acutest phonological investiga- 
tions of recent times.” 

In studying the early manuscripts of Anglo-Saxon, he has 
been greatly interested in the changes in the spelling, and 
thinks much light is thrown on the history of speech by his 
. observations. He has studied with special care the history of 
the lingual spirants, or aspirates, commonly represented in 
our phonographic systems by th and dh, and he adds to his 
edition of the Pastorale au essay on this subject, which is also 
an essay on Grimm’s Law. It is a familiar fact that there 
are two signs in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts for these spirants, 
one a rune (p) called thorn, and the other (ἃ) a crossed ἃ ; 
and it had been supposed that the first (p) originally repre- 
sented the surd (th) heard in thin, path, and the second (4) 
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the sonant (dh) as heard in thine, other, smooth. It was well 
known that none of the manuscripts had heen found to carry 
out this distinction with any thoroughness, but a prevailing 
tendency to use p at the beginning of words and ὦ in the 
middle and at the end of words, which is found in the best 
known manuscripts, was thought to indicate a gencral habit 
of the Anglo-Saxon to use the surd sound at the beginning 
and the sonant in the middle and at the end of words, 48 is 
the habit in modern Icelandic. Mr. Swect’s more carcful 
examination of the oldest manuscripts leads him to state that, 
in each of these, one mode of writing this spirant is used 
throughout. The very earliest use the Roman letters th only. 
Then p and d appear, and some manuscripts have one and 
some the other. Those of the Pastorale have d regularly, 
initial, medial, and final. The Parker manuscript of the 
Chronicle, which is of equal antiquity, used only p. Isolated 
examples occur, however, which show that both scribes knew 
both signs. Mr. Sweet believes that when these manuscripts 
were written which use but one sign, only one sound existed, 
and this, he thinks, was the sonant (dh). The English surd 
(th), he says, is everywhere a later weakening of the sonant. 
It is well known, however, that this letter (p, 42) corresponds 
to the surd mute ¢ of the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and it is 
difficult to believe that ¢ would change to dh. Mr. Swect 
admits the difficulty, and meets it by the hypothesis that ¢ 
first changed to d, then d to dh. Both these changes are 
regular weakenings, and thus far the hypothesis looks fair. 
But they are inseparably connected with many other changes. 
What is called Grimm’s Law is a formula for a great number 
of undeniable facts, closely related to each other, and consti- 
tuting the systems of mutes and their spirants in all the 
Teutonic tongues. The formula is, “surd mutes change to 
their aspirates, sonants to their surds, aspirates to their 
sonants.”’ If the formula be applied to a word in the Parent 
speech and generally to a word in Sanskrit, Greck, Latin, 
and the like, it will give the right letters for the corresponding 
word in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, or other Low German speech. 
If it be applied to a word in a Low German speech, it will 
give the letters for the corresponding word in High German. 
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It will be noticed in the first application of the law that it 
is really the Parent Speech which changed to Low German, 
not Latin, or Greek, or Sanskrit. These are generally like 
each other, and like the Parent Speech, but not always. In 
Latin especially there have been great changes among the 
aspirates. The changes of Grimm’s Law are widely antici- 
pated, especially between vowels. But besides this, th and dh 
have often, perhaps oftenest, changed to f, or with a secondary 
change, to 6. We must not try to change 707-18 to door, or 
ruf-us or rub-er to red, Lut remember Supa and é-pv9-pdc, and, 
if we can, the Sanskrit rédh-i-tas, and replace the original 
lingual aspirate. 

It should be noticed also that words borrowed from other 
tongues by the Germans are not regularly changed, and that 
onomatope produces similar words in different tongues not 
historically connected, and prevents words from changing, as 
κόκκοξ, Lat. cuculus, Ger. kuckuck, cuckoo. These mutes occur 
also in combinations in which the letter to which they would 
change is hard to pronounce, and then they do not change, or 
at least according to the letter of the law. Such are the com- 
binations nd, ld, st, ap, sk, ht, ft. These five classes of 
exceptions, and other exceptions, only serve to establish the 
law as the expression of a real force, and furnish most desir- 
able data from which to work out the exact nature of the 
force. Setting them aside for the present, the great body of 
facts are plain and simple examples under the law; that is, 
as Grimm states it (Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, I. 
276): 

the sonants d, 6, 95 change into 

the surds t, DP, k, ec, which change into 
the aspirates th, ph, f, ch,h, which change into 
the sonants d, ὃ, g- 


If we think out the facts which changes like these imply, 
it will be clear that at least two sets of changes must have 
gone on together. Thus, when d changes to ¢, if the old ¢’s 
remain unchanged, there is no reason why the ¢’s which come 
from d, should have a different history from other 8. But 
we find that words which at first had @, now have ¢; while 
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those which at first had ¢, now have th. It is certain that the 
originally separate and still separate sounds have never been 
merged into one. When d changed to ¢, the old ¢ must have 
changed. Grimm supposed that all three sets of changes 
went on together. He thought the sounds to be held firmly 
apart like spokes in a wheel, so that when any one was modi- 
fied, or moved, the neighbor in whose direction it moved, 
moved on, and ip turn moved the third ; and hence he called 
it Lautverschiebung. His theory of it is that the power which 
turned the wheel was applied to the sonants and gave them 
the utterance of surds; d, for example, was strengthened to 
t, the old ¢’s were moved on to th, and the old th’s to a’s. 

Bopp, on the contrary, held it to be a weakening, beginning 
with the softening of the surds to spirants; ¢ to th, and 
ΒΟ on. 

As more exact study of the early tongues went on, a mani- 
fold ambiguity in the so-called aspirates became plainer and 
plainer. 

In modern Greek, ὃ and @, and in English, th, dh are pro- 
nounced as spirants, with a simple continuous sound. In 
India it was found that the Sanskrit ¢H, dH, are pronounced 
as aspirates, nearly like the letters ¢ and hin our compound 
hot-house, and ἃ and & in mad-house. This sound we shall 
distinguish from that of the spirants by using ἃ capital #. 
There has been, and is, division of opinion about the real 
sound of the Sanskrit. Briticke, Max Miller, and others, hold 
that the aspirate sound just described is impossible, or too 
difficult to be credible, for the sonants dH, δ ΕΠ, gH: that it 
must be an invention of the grammarians, and that the real 
sound was different, perhaps fricative like the German pf, ts. 
The set of opinion seems to be in the direction led by G. 
Curtius, who holds that the aspirate was the real sound. 
There is also division of opinion on the question whether the 
originals in the Parent Speech were like the Sanskrit. The 
Sanskrit has two sets of aspirates, surds tH, KH, pH, and 
sonants dH, gH, 6H, and the German sonant mutes are found 
in words which in Sanskrit had sonant aspirates, while the 
corresponding words in Greek have surd. Kuhn and other 
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weighty authorities hold that the Parent Speech had surd 
letters, and that the Sanskrit sonants are weakenings from 
them. They rely mainly on the appearances to Greek, and 
the physiological argument that regular weakening must be 
from surds to sonants. Curtius, however, and with him the 
greatest number of eminent philologists, accept the sonant 
aspirates dH, 6H, gH as the parent letters. 

The corresponding letters are as follows: 


Sanskrit di, : 6H, gH. 
Greek 8, φ, χ. 
Latin f,6,d, ff, 4, h, g. 
Gothic d, b, 9. 


The Bactrian, Lithuanic, Slavonic, and Celtic are like the 
Gothic, so that a general set towards the sonants in the Indo- 
Kuropean tongucs is plain. The change to surds in Greek 
and Latin is explained as an irregular assimilation of the 
sonant d, 6, g, by the aspirate H. The common movement is 
a natural weakening by dropping the H of dH, 6H, gH, which 
are very difficult sounds to make, and hence originates a very 
early and very strong tendency to change; and this, they say, 
is what turns the wheel and moves all the other letters. This 
is the theory of Curtius. The prevailing argument for it is 
that the great majority of the languages are sonant. The 
Parent Speech being a hypothetical language deduced from the 
sister families must be expected to agree with the majority. 

If one with this thought in mind examines closely the con- 
dition of this majority, he is easily led to a fourth theory. It 
will be seen that in other languages than the Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic, one set of letters, the sonant mutes 4d, 
6, g, answers for the two sets d, ὃ, gand dH,bH,gH. In the 
language of the three theories already given, the original 
aspirates become merged in the sonants; but may not these 
numerous families without the aspirates represent most truly 
the Parent Speech, and the cultivated families be the ones 
that have varied from it? It is the opinion of many phonolo- 
gists, of Mr. Ellis, for example, and Professor Haldeman, 
that the Sanskrit aspirates, at least in any pronunciation like 
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that given them in India, must be dialectic, and are probably 
late. This opinion would seem to demand some such hypoth- 
esis as our question suggests. But grave difficulties arise 
when we attempt to think it out. If we begin, for instance, 
with the @’s of the Gothic, Slavonic, Celtic, and the like, and 
suppose them to be the original d@’s of the Parent Speech, we 
must then suppose that the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin have 
changed a part of their old d's todH, 6, f. This might be 
easily believed ; but the same words are changed in all three 
of the languages. This agreement cannot be accidental. 
There must have been historical connection between these 
languages when or after the change took place; that is to say, 
the change must have taken place in the Parent Speech of 
these three tongues. If it be suggested that the Parent 
Speech of these three is younger than the Indo-European 
Parent Speech, and that the change may not go to an earlier 
common ancestor, a further examination of the Gothic will 
be necessary. This will show that while the supposed d of 
the Parent Speech is retained in many Gothic words, in many 
others it has changed to ¢, and it has changed to ¢in just 
those words which in the other languages retain d, and retained 
din just the words which they change. This again implies 
historical connection. It brings the Germanic languages into 
the same inner family with the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; 
that is to say, it implics that the threefold distinction now 
existing and indicated by ἑ, ἃ, th in English must have existed 
in the Parent Speech of these four families at least. 

It is indeed possible to say, and to believe if there were 
evidence, that this threefold distinction was first established in 
one tribe, or one locality, and thence extended as a matter of 
foreign influence to sister tribes or adjacent localities with 
which there was much intercourse. The effect of such inter- 
course has not been much studied. We are coming to it now 
as the dialects οἵ. Germany and England are examined more 
minutely, and the effects of it promise to be found considera- 
ble, and most striking in the modification of pronunciation. 

It is also possible that a people might make all these different 
sounds of each organ, but not discriminate them. There are 

11 
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many modifications of the a-sound in English which we do 
not notice. Some quality or qualitics of a letter are fixed 
upon as characteristic, the other qualitics are not regarded. 
The Chinese make letters on the grouyd of pitch and empha- 
sis, but they are indefinite for us. So it is with sonancy 
among the Finns and Polynesians. It is not a point which 
they notice, p or 6 is all one to them, since the lips move in 
the same way. 

Beginning with a language in which ¢, d, dh are indefinite, 
it is possible to imagine the speakers of it growing to dis- 
tinguish the different sounds and attach them to different 
words in such a manner that one tribe should use ¢ where a 
second used d and a third dh, and so sct the spokes in their 
wheels differently from the first. It might come about in 
the following fashion: The fact that one man and his village 
uttered his letters with more sonancy than another would 
attract attention first in a few striking examples in familiar 
words. When attention was once awakened to this difference, 
a sort of shibboleth would be made of it, and it would soon 
be perceived that there was a difference among words as 
pronounced by the same man, like this difference made in the 
same word by different men. The discriminated pronunciation 
of a considerable number of words would then be rapidly fixed 
under the guidance of two ideas—first, that the families or 
tribes are to differ in their pronunciation of each word con- 
taining these heretofore indefinite sounds; second, that the 
words are to differ from each other in the shibboleth sound. 
An American has only to remember how Irishmen change 
the sounds of new words which they learn from us, to 
perceive that these ideas must have been considerable forces 
in the history of dialects. The working of them out in 
the case we have supposed, would gradually lead, if we 
give enough action and reaction between the tribes, to the 
formation of classes of words in all the dialects, containing 
the same words in the corresponding classes, but having each 
word differently pronounced,—a state of facts similar to that 
in the Sanskrit, Low German, and High German now. = This 
line of thought has becn suggested by Professor Max Miller's 
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famous account of Grimm’s Law, and agrees with it in sup- 
posing that the mutes now found in Low German and High 
German are not to be explained as changes from those occur- 
ring in the corresponding words in Sanskrit, Greek, or the 
Parent Speech, but that the three scts are of equal age, and 
were gradually worked out of an earlier indefinite pronuncia- 
tion by the influence of each on the others. 

A hypothesis which makes the separation of High German 
from Low German wholly coordinate with that of Low German 
from Sanskrit, and of so high antiquity, is hardly credible on 
general historical grounds, aside from the linguistic difficulty 
of so complex a movement as this threefold simultaneous 
discrimination supposes. Little, if any, notable assent has 
been given to the doctrine of the primeval separation of Low 
German from High German, or indeed to any such views as 
those last set forth. 

Mr. Sweet, at any rate, accepts the Low German letters as 
a change from those of the Parent Speech, and the Low 
German change as prior to the High German. He also 
accepts the current view of the sounds of the letters in the 
Parent Speech, and believes that the Low German sonants 
come from the aspirates dH, bH,gH. He agrees also that 
the three sets of letters in the Parent Speech have never been 
mingled, and that when, 6. g., the old d’s changed to ¢’s, the 
old ¢’s must have changed to some other letter. But instead 
of the wheel movement, he supposes a criss-cross, an inter- 
change; ¢ and d exchange places; when ¢ goes to d, d goes 
tot, and dH remains unchanged. His.scheme for the linguals 
is as follows: 


Parent Speech t, d, dH, change to 
Oldest Teutonic d, t, dH, which change to 


Oldest Low German aa, ¢, d, which change to 
Oldest High German d, (tH, 4, é. 


What is called Oldest Teutonic is not found in any docu- 
ments, but is a hypothetical Teutonic Parent Speech, made 
out by Mr. Sweet on the ground of the probability of the 
changes, and supported, as he thinks, by certain facts in Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon. 
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We will first examine the theoretical probability of the 
changes. 

1. The starting point of difference between this scheme and 
that of Grimm or Curtius, is in the changes of the original 
t. This they suppose to change to tH, th. the last being the 
sound which we know it to have in English, and which they 
suppose it to have had in Gothic. Mr. Sweet gets from the 
known ¢ in Parent Speech to the known th in English by 
inserting two doubtful steps, his ¢ changes to d, then to dh, 
then to th. It is plain that Sweet’s hypothesis is theoretically 
the less probable. The change of ὁ to th is a natural weak- 
ening and presents no difficulties whatever. It is true that it 
is not so common as the change of d to dh. The sonant 
mutes have an incipient vowel murmur which makes it more 
common for them than for surds to relax the closeness of 
their stop, and so change into spirants. We know no changes 
of surd mutes to their spirants so wide spread as that of the 
Greek 6, now always dh, and the similar changes in Spanish 
and Danish. Sweet’s change from ¢ to d is also a common 
weakening, so that his run from ¢ to @ and from d to dh 
is easier than Grimm’s from ¢ to th; but it is a fatal facility, 
which carries him beyond his proper stopping place at th. To 
rise from dh to th is against the laws, and makes the whole 
hypothesis in so far improbable. It may be said that we have 
dh also in the English pronouns, and elsewhere, and that 
Grimm ’s explanation of that must be compared with Sweet’s 
explanation of th. We have then to compare Grimm’s series 
t, th, dh, with Sweet’s series t, d, dh, th, where thie first is all 
. regular weakening, and the last has to rise from dh to th 
against law. It should be added that any difficulty with a 
change from ¢ to tH is removed for Mr. Sweet by his admitting 
it to form part of a similar system of changes,—that from 
Low German to High German. 

2. The real difficulty in Grimm’s Law, the change of sonants 
to surds, of d@ to ¢, is not only not removed, but heightened 
tenfold by supposing it to occur at the same time as a change 
from ¢ to d. Such interchanges when made by individuals 
belong to morbid speech, to aphasia. It is doubtful if any 
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real example of it is to be found in the speech of a nation. 
Mr. Sweet compares it to the cockney’s i’s. The facts about 
that are not well known. Mr. Ellis seems to he at a loss 
about it. That A is easily dropt is well known. That persons 
who generally drop it should sometimes sound it, and that in 
the wrong place, is not strange, and perhaps that is all there 
is in the matter. The Armenian is also sometimes said to 
have interchanged two sounds since the early period; but such 
a change can be believed only on the strongest evidence, and 
perhaps only when mediated by other changes. Careless or 
unskilled hearers sometimes mishear strange sounds into these 
interchanges. English Americans here say that Germans 
pronounce w asv and v asw. The German w (6h) has not 
the semi-vowel sonancy by which we recognize w, and when 
they pronounce an English word containing w, it sounds 
strange, and we emphasize the strangeness unduly, and say 
that they make a v. The same German sound (0h), when 
made for v in an English word, is strange there too. The 
German makes it by closing with his upper lip, instead of his 
upper teeth. But the sound of the teeth is the characteristic 
quality of » to us, and so we say that he makes a w for v. 
And it is true that such a mishearing might possibly lead to 
a real interchange of letters. 

3. The putting off the change from dH tod till the Low 
German period is improbable and unhistoric; improbable 
because, as has before been pointed out, dH is so difficult a 
combination to utter and therefore so likely to be unstable ; 
unhistorical because we know that this combination actually 
gave way so early all through the Indo-European tongues as 
to antedate our earliest memorials in every tongue but the 
Sanskrit. 

4. An examination of the supposed clranges to High Ger- 
man does not add to the probability of the scheme. The High 
German αἱ is reached by going first from ὁ to αἱ then to dh, 
then back again tod. The advancing backwards has a para- 
doxical air, which Grimm’s ¢ to th to dh to d is free from. 

It would seem therefore that Mr. Sweet’s theory is inferior 
in theoretical simplicity and antecedent probability, and would 
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never have been put forward, or perhaps seriously entertained, 
if the facts had not seemed to Mr. Sweet to necessitate some 
such hypothesis. We will now look at these facts. 

They mainly relate to the earliest form of the lingual 
spirant as it appears in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, and they 
serve to convince Mr. Sweet that it was one uniform sonant 
dh. His real reliance is, probably, on the appearances in 
Anglo-Saxon, but he begins with the Gothic. There, he says, 
“the thorn (p) is uniformly represented by one simple char- 
acter taken from the old Runic alphabet. This fact, taken in 
connection with the remarkable accuracy of Ulphilas’s alphabet, 
makes it probable that the sound was also simple and uniform: 
either th or dh. A strong argument in favor of the latter 
pronunciation is afforded by the frequent and, in many cases, 
apparently arbitrary change between this p and d in the 
middle and at the end of words.” Mr. Sweet, here as else- 
where, deals with facts in an off-hand fashion, which is natural 
for a busy man who is very familiar with the subject, but 
which makes things appear much more plainly on his side 
than they really are. Ulphilas has a character for a lingual 
spirant. It looks very much like a Greek ¥, which some of 
the students of such matters think it is; but it may be a 
rune. Ulphilas’s alphabet is a very commendable effort in a 
phonetic way, considering where, when, and by whom it was 
made ; but it is bold indeed to say that any one knows enough 
about its real accuracy to offer any assurance that it would 
have distinguished the two sounds of our English th. Eminent 
phonologists dispute about the value of nearly every character 
in it. Moreover, it is by no means agreed that his Ψ is the 
only character he uses for a lingual spirant. It is a common 
opinion that the Greek ὃ had already begun at least to have 
the pronunciation of the sonant spirant dh, and that Ulphilas, 
like the Greeks, used one character, his d, for both the mute 
and spirant; so that, according to this view, the changes 
between p and d, are similar to the changes between the two 
sounds of the English ἐδ. And then again the fact that there 
are presumptions in favor of a sonant sound of p in the middle 
and eud of words and not at the beginning, instead of being 
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an argument of any strength in favor of a sonant sound every- 
where, affords a strong presumption against it, as we shall see. 

There are a considerable number of words in which Teutonic 
d appears for t of the Parent Speech, instead of the regular 
th or dh. This d, Mr. Sweet tells us, is the original sound. 
He gives no proof. There is strong evidence of the contrary. 
The examples have been collected by Lottner in his well- 
known article on the exceptions to the first Lautverschi-bung, 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, XI. 161, and it appears: 

1. That many words which have d in Anglo-Saxon or later 
dialects have the regular spirant in Gothic, while the cases 
are very rare and doubtful in which ad is found in Gothic 
and a spirant in Anglo-Saxon or later dialects. This fact 
needs no comment. 

2. Such @’s are found in the middle or at the end of words, 
and often in connection with sonant liquids, J, r, or πὶ; they 
are not found initial, unless, possibly, in two or three words 
in connection with a sonant liquid: Latin traho, Gothic dragan, 
drag; perhaps τρέπω, drive. It is plain that being in the 
middle of a word, between two vowels, will have a tendency 
to convert surds into sonants. 

This vowel assimilation is familiar in English and elsewhere 
in the change of 8 to the sound of Ζ, as in houses from house ; 
and of th to the sound of dh, as in heathen from heath. The 
same position has also an obvious tendency to convert mutes 
‘into spirants. The spirant differs from its mute by not closing 
the organs to so tight a stop. Vowel assimilation works just 
that effect. In modern Danish and Icelandic, αἱ medial and 
final is regularly pronounced dh. Mr. Sweet’s hypothesis 
begins with αἱ everywhere, initial, medial, and final; and then 
supposes that the initial d’s changed to dh while the medial 
and final remained mute. Surely that is all wrong. If there 
is any going to sonant spirants, the place for it is the medial 
and final. The old hypothesis which supposes the surd aspi- 
rate or spirant th to be the original Ictter, and this to be 
changed to the sonant dA, d in the middle or end of words by 
vowel assimilation, has law on its side. It is also strongly 
supported by a set of changes in the inflection of the Anglo- 
Saxon verb. 
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The verb cwed (p) is inflected: singular cwed, cwéde, 
ewed, plural ewédon; the verb waes has singular wes, wére 
wees, plural wéron; and other verbs the like ; where it is plain 
that the change of ὦ (p) to d is analogous to that of 8 to r,a 
surd to a sonant by vowel assimilation. 

In Latin also there are similar adjustments of letters; the 
original dH, th appears as f initial, but as αἱ medial; and so 
with ὁ initial and g medial. As to which the probable theory 
(Ascoli, Corsi di Glottologia, I. 171) is that dH first became 
surd as in Greek, and then softened to the sonant when medial. 
Curtius also gives examples of media from aspirates in Greek, 
Grundziige, 461, 468. 

Again there are in Gothic some words in which d and p 
vary. This occurs in words whose proper letter is α΄, which 
regularly changes to p when final or before 8 in inflection. 
In the combination ps, p must be surd like s.  Ulphilas 
has a separate character (2) for the sonant of s. In some 
other words there is varying spelling; perhaps there was 
varying pronunciation, but it is true that the spelling shows 
that d and p were probably sometimes used for like sounds. 

In modern English we have some exact knowledge to reason 
from ; th is generally surd when initial and often when final, 
and sonant when medial. The natural weakening is from 
surd to sonant. That our surds are changed from sonants, 
though not impossible, needs tlie best evidence before it can 
be received. Here Mr. Sweet’s studics of the Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts come to the front. It had been the current notion 
that the confusion of ὦ and p in the best known manuscripts 
was due to late and carelvss scribes,'and that if we could get 
really old and really careful manuscripts, we should find the 
letters uniformly discriminated. Mr. Sweet has been studying 
manuscripts carefully written for Alfred, aud others of equal 
or nearly equal antiquity and authority, and finds that each 
uses ἃ single character, one d, another p. He naturally, and 
confidently (and that is natural too) concludes that there was 
only one sound. That this sound was dh seems to have been 
impressed on him most by the shape of the written characters. 
One of them (d@) is obviously a crossed d. The other (p) is 
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a rune, and Mr. Vigfasson’s theory about it is, that it is a 
Latin D with the stem prolonged both ways. He thinks the 
runic sign for d was made by joining two D’s back to back. 
Mr. Sweet accepts the suggestion of these forms, i. e. that 
original ¢ was then pronounced d, and original dH as double-d. 
That comes pretty near being a merger of the two sets of 
letters. One would hardly expect αὶ and double-d to have 
separate characters. But there is some weight in these sug- 
gestions. Exactly how much, I do not know enough about the 
history of alphabets to say. But the history of opinions about 
runes and Gothic characters and Anglo-Saxon characters 18 
such, that even Mr. Sweet’s conclusions about the matter do 
not much win my confidence—that plant of slow growth. To 
speak right out, Mr. Sweet’s statements about the Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts lack something of completeness. It would be 
comfortable to know exactly how many and what manuscripts 
use @ alone, and p alone, and how many and what have both. 
The two Pastoral manuscripts are mentioned as using d alone, 
the Parker manuscript of the Chronicle is mentioned as using 
p alone. The Lauderdale Orosius shows both. These are all 
Alfred manuscripts, and here the specification ends. ‘ The 
more accurate of the later MSS.,” it is added, ‘‘ generally 
write p initially and αἱ medially.”” Mr. Sweet cannot really 
expect any one to rate this graphic evidence very high till it 
is much more fully set forth. A more solid source of evidence 
is found in words where these characters appear in combina- 
tion with other consonant symbols, or change to other letters. 
Mr. Sweet says, “In the very oldest MSS. the words which 
have d, ὁ, and g, instead of the later d, f, and ὦ, are so nume- 
rous, that we are almost forced to the conclusion that at a 
period not much earlier than the beginning of the eighth 
century, the sounds represented by d, f, and ἃ did not occur 
anywhere but initially.’ To this it may be said, first, that 
Mr. Sweet should state more definitely what manuscripts he 
counts as these very oldest. Does he mean a few scraps like the 
nine-line fragment of Caedmon? Then suppose it be admitted 
that at the beginning of the eighth century it is the common 
rule to find in place of the surds ¢, p, ὦ, initial spirauts, aud 
12 
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medial sonant mutes, the question arises which is more proba- 
ble, that there were at first sonant mutes everywhere and that 
they have changed to sonant spirants when initial, or that 
there were at first surd spirants everywhere which have 
changed to sonants when medial. We have already pointed 
out that sonant spirants would be most likely to appear in the 
middle and not at the beginning of words. (Sce over, p. 91.) 
It may be said further that we have plenty of carefully writ- 
ten Low German a good deal earlier than the eighth century— 
the Gothic of Ulphilas of the fourth century—and so far from 
its being all medial @’s, there are more medial spirants than 
in Anglo-Saxon. To accept d as the original letter is to place 
the Gothic latest of the languages. Mr. Sweet’s suggestion 
makes the Anglo-Saxon of the period a little before the eighth 
century indefinitely more primitive in its consonant system 
than the Gothic of the fourth and, it may be pretty safely 
added, than the general Teutonic status of the fourth. For 
we get to High German from ¢t, according to Mr. Sweet, 
through ὦ, dh, tod; and High German had already reached 
the second d, at or about the time that he places Anglo-Saxon 
at the first one. That Anglo-Saxon is not such a primitive 
speech in most respects is certain, that it is so in this respect 
is antecedently very improbable. So much for Mr. Sweet’s 
hypothetical d. 

Now for the question whether the manuscripts of Alfred’s 
time establish one only uniform sonant spirant (dh). 

Mr. Sweet’s scheme is: 


Initial. Medial. Final. 
Before 8th century, dh, d, d. 
Alfred’s reign, adh, dh, ah. 
Later Anglo-Saxon, th, dh, dh, dh. 
Modern English, th, dh, dh, th. 


But the laws of utterance make it certain that there was a 
surd spirant in the time of Alfred. The ἃ (Ὁ) occurs in com- 
binations where it must have been surd. The third personal 
ending of the verb is found abundantly in syncopated forms 
after surds: such are drincd, drinketh; erypd, creepeth, and 
the like. A sonant spirant never was pronounced in these 
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combinations. Mr. Sweet himself, on page 501, has his little 
thrust at the want of capacity of “ modern critical editors, 
who do not stop to consider whether their ‘normalized’ spricd 
pirecd (-skdh), &c., are phonetically possible or ποὺ." But 
there are plenty of them in his text. To these regular exam- 
ples may be added as somewhat peculiar, those in which a ¢ 
remains, as restd (resteth), or is inserted, as gecistd (chooseth), 
geristd from gerisan; where the surd sound is certain, though 
the inserted ¢ may be fairly said to testify that final ὦ was 
often sonant. 

Another frequent combination in these manuscripts that Mr. 
Sweet has published, is sd, as in the second person of verbs, 
téldesd, blamedst ; in superlatives, and elsewhere, abundantly. 
Mr. Sweet describes it at length as one of the most noteworthy 
objects in his text and admits it fully to be a voiceless or surd 
th. There was then a surd spirant in the time of Alfred 
represented by d, p. 

There are several conditions in which the common d is 
changed to another letter, which seem to offer clear proof that 
ἃ (Ὁ) was surd: bit for bided, bint for binded, tret for treded, 
and the like, strongly imply a surd ὦ. How else should a 
surd ¢ arise from dd? 

Indeed in this manuscript we find an uncontracted -et not 
infrequent for -ed: dyncet for dynced, thinketh, and see other 
examples on p. xxxiv. This evidently is to be put with the 
syncopated changes just mentioned, and these with the Gothic 
law of final combinations, and so tle surd character of the ὦ 
is grounded in the depths of Old Low German (March’s Com- 
parative Grammar of the Ang. Saxon, p. 97). It is a little 
remarkable, in view of Mr. Sweet’s special advocacy of this 
uniform sonancy, that his manuscripts show so many facts 
which contradict it, or look the other way, and not one which 
favors it, except the uniform sign d. Thus there are no 
examples in them of irregular medial d for d, no verbs ending 
in -ed for -ed, no irregular examples of syncopated verbs with 
other sonants for d@, or anything of the kind. The special 
forms are all against uniform or predominant sonancy. Mr. 
Sweet, to be sure, gives syncopated -ed as one of his verb 
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endings ; but the examples are simply dropt d’s after roots 
ending ind: gewend from gewendan, gefréd from gefrédan, 
p- Xxxiv. 

It appears then that Mr. Sweet’s deductions from the uni- 
form sign d in his manuscript were hasty. The phonetic laws 
show that there were both surd and sonant spirants. Put 
this fact with that of the uniform sign, and it becomes nearly 
certain that the early scribes did not distinguish the surd and 
sonant sounds, any more than our scribes now do in English. 
The same was true of f and 8. The spirants are from their 
mode of formation especially sensitive to the influence of 
other letters—of the vowels, because they are a sort of incip- 
ient vowels, and of other consonants, because they do not 
wholly stop the breath, and can readily combine with other 
sounds. In most languages we find their spirants oftener 
sonant between vowels than at the beginning of words. The 
difference between the surd and sonant sounds of any spirant 
is slight compared with that between the surd and sonant 
sounds of a mute. The spirant never has the sharp closure 
of the mute surd. Hence most languages have not dis- 
tinguished the surd and sonant sounds of the spirants so 
carefully as those of the mutes; sis the most universal spirant, 
and one character for it generally does duty both as a surd 
and a sonant consonant, so does th in English, so did 7 in 
Anglo-Saxon, and so did thorn in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. 


That this thorn began predominantly surd and has been 
changed to sonant by vowel assimilation in the middle and 
often at the end of words appears from the following facts 
now briefly recapitulated : 

1. Gothic p and Greek θ΄ translitcrate. 

2. The Gothic change from d to p before 8 indicates a 
surd p. 

8. In the transliteration of Gothic names into Latin, we 
have at first ¢h for p, then gradually ¢ comes to be used at the 
beginning, @ in the middle of the names. 

4. The earliest Ang.-Sax. MSS. represent the spirant by 
th as they do the Greek theta. 

5. They also show a difference between initial and medial 
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positions by the uniform spirant initial, the frequent souant 
mute sign medial. 

6. Frequent Ang.-Sax. combinations of letters, 6. g. sd, std, 
ed, pd, indicate a surd d: and so do the results of several 
phonetic changes where d gives risc to ¢. 

7. In a large part of the good Ang.-Sax. MSS. there is a 
visible inclination to use a different character (p) at the 
beginning of words from that (@) used in the middle and at 
the end. ) 

8. The English language uses surd ἐλ initial, sonant ἐλ 
medial and often final, with certain exceptions—mostly pro- 
nouns and inflection endings which have a peculiar history. 

9. The place for a sonant spirant to first appear is in the 
middle of words, not at the beginning as Mr. Swect’s theory 
would have it. 

The other sets of letters go with the linguals. Mr. Sweet 
says in his summary way, “There can be no doubt that the f 
was originally vocal in all cases, like the Welsh f.” When 
one observes the facts in Gothic expressed by tlie rules, “Ὁ 
before ¢ changes to f,” and ‘6 before ¢ changes to f,’’ and 
observes that f¢ and fs are common combinations, he will be 
sure that f was not vocal in all cases in the oldest Germanic 
speech of which we have any direct knowledge. An exami- 
nation of the whole matter gives a series of facts generally 
similar to those set forth in regard to th, dh, and has hercto- 
fore satisfied the ablest philologists and phonologists that f 
was originally surd, nor is any reason obvious why it should 
not do so in the future. 

Our study of the theoretical simplicity and probability of 
. Mr. Sweet’s criss-cross hypothesis for Grimm’s Law led to the 
conclusion that its difficulties were so great that he must have 
been driven to it by some supposed compulsion from the facts. 
Our study of the facts leads to the conclusion that they are 
irreconcilable with his hypothesis about the original uniform 
sonant spirant ; but if that be given up, his whole hypothesis 
about Grimm’s Law is objectless and baseless. 

Meantime there has been within the last few years in Ger- 
many ἃ constant succession of essays on the Lautverschiebung. 
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As the study of living speech in physiology and in the dialects 
begins to bear fruit, each of the new men naturally has his 
word to say about the great German linguistic problem, or 
some of its corollaries ; oftenest, of course, about the relations 
of High German and Low German, which are both still alive. 

In the first setting forth of Grimm’s Law it was said that 
the Low German and Scandinavian tongues remained in the 
state to which a single application of the law to the Parent 
Speech would bring them, wlile High German repeated the 
operation. The High German letters are said to bear the 
same relation to the Low German, that the Low German bear 
to the Sanskrit. : 

A closer examination of the facts shows a large number of 
exceptions to this rule. Indeed, if the prevailing forms in 
Old High German be accepted as Old High German, only the 
linguals ¢, d, th answer to the law. The other letters under 
the law are unchanged, except that & changes to ch. 

It is to be noticed, however, that a part of the ancicnt 
documents (7-11 century) write surd mutes for all the sonant, 
i.e. αὶ for g, p for 6 as well asz ford. According to Graff’s 
examination of them, 8 write k alone; 150 mingle & and g 
without rule; and 110, including Isidor, Otfried, Tatian, 
Williram, have exclusively g; 89 have p for ὦ, all glossaries 
and fragmentary except 3; 49 retain the old ὁ throughout; 
all the rest mingle p and 6 without rule. A closer exami- 
nation shows a geographical ground of classification. The 
writers bordering on Low German retain the old letters. 
The Oberdeutsch have the surds in their earliest writings, and 
the traditional pronunciation of the region is still the same. 
We may therefore infer that the cause or causes which pro- 
duce the Grimm’s-Law changes were really at work, but the 
influence of the Low Germans finally carried the day in the 
literary and court speech. Grimm, Geschichte ἃ. S., 424. 
The aspirates or spirants only do not change, A and f remain 
the same. This bears hard on the theory of Curtius that the 
force which turns the wheel of sounds is the gravitation of 
aspirates. There is certainly no such force in the High Ger- 
man shifting of labials and gutturals. 
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The minute study of the physiology of speech, and of living 
dialects, has led to the making of distinctions among sounds 
much finer than have been recorded in any alphabet. These 
minuter distinctions enable the phonologists to break up 
Grimm’s wheel ; they show how sounds may be kept separate 
which would be mingled, so far as the Roman letters go. 
There are, for example, different degrees of sonancy given to 
ἃ, 5, g in different parts of Germany; so, too, the stress or 
volume of breath with which the surd ¢, p, & are uttered varies 
much. Americans who live in regions settled by Germans are 
continually made aware of these facts. There is so little 
sonancy in the common German d, ὃ, g, that they sound to us 
like t, p, k. I have just now, while writing about this thing, 
given my German American neighbor an order for a peck of 
grass seed, and I find it is a dag that he wants. These sonants 
of little or no sonancy are called whispered letters. We 
notice that & has a peculiar sound, and on attending to it, 
we hear or seem to hear kH. If d were to move to ¢ in this 
way by dropping sonancy, it would still be distinct from the 
old ¢ with stress, so that we should not need the whecl 
hypothesis to keep them apart. Some of the later Germans 
have accordingly dropt it, and advanced theories explaining 
the changes as having taken place independently and even 
at different times. Of these, one of the most lively, and 
suggestive, and many-sided and provoking, physiological, 
psychological, and poetical as it is, is that of William Scherer 
in his Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. The chief source 
of the peculiarities of German speech, he thinks, is to be 
found in the change which the social conditions after the 
occupation of Germany brought about. These raised passion, 
the heroic ardor of the warrior, to a dominant energy. This 
led the poets, the creators and shapers of speech, to aim at 
emphasis and passionate strokes. Hence alliteration; hence 
also a change in the nature of accent from pitch to stress. 
Feeling is expressed in the vowel sounds. Hence arose a 
finer modulation of the vowels and more stress upon them. 
But more stress on the accented vowels implies less on the 
consonants, and lightening the consonants is the essence of 
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the Lautverschiebung : it weakens surds to spirants, spirants to 
sonants, sonants to whispered letters. The change from whis- 
pered letters to true surds he attributes to alliteration. This 
preserves the old distinctions among initial sounds and even 
augments them. A part of the growing stress was led to 
this form of utterance by the attention being so much drawn 
to initial letters by their use on the lots employed in divi- 
nation. 

The cause of the second or High-German shifting he finds 
in Romanic influence on the High Germans, especially in the 
influence of the folk poesico and church hymns on the poets 
and poetical forms of the High Germans. He does not work 
out the particular applications of this thought. He goes fully 
into proximate physiological causes, not only of the general 
movements, but of the exceptions. 

He begins with the surd mutes, and gives the following rules 
for them: Initial and after liquids they change to surd affri- 
cata, 1. e., 


p> t, k, change to 
- pf, ta, kh. 
Between vocals they shift to surd spirants : 
Ps t, k, change to 
[ἡ 58, λλ. 


Next the ϑρίγαπέδ. These should go to sonant mutes, and 
only those could go which had become sonant at the time of 
the general shifting. The lingual alone was ready, th having 
become dh, and it alone shifted to d. Why it had become 
sonant he does not know, but he compares it with the change 
of stozin English. Last the sonant mutes. These, he thinks, 
changed by dropping their sonancy ; the real sound became a 
whispered sonant rather than a true surd. The labials and 
gutturals had no well-uttered sonant and so needed to make 
no change to distinguish the whispered one from it. But in 
the lingual series a full sonant arose from dh and appropriated 
the character d, and then the whispered αἱ was denoted by ¢. 

These movements he regards as independent. His attempt 
at a solution of Grimm’s Law is by explaining each movement 
as a natural weakening. The combination he leaves to chance. 
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And the problem is still unsolved. We are interested in the 
subtle analysis which brings out increments of motion slighter 
than letters had recorded, but, after all, the letters do move 
in different directions on the line of easy utterance. The 
letters have a different history here from that which is found 
elsewhere, and the repetition of shifting makes a plain demand 
for some permanent forces to explain it. What is wanted is to 
postulate some peculiar tendency in this speech which, when 
acting together with the general laws, will, in the known 
conditions of the German letters, give resultants at every 
step of the history such as we find to have in fact appeared. 
This is what Curtius has attempted by postulating a special 
German tendency to preserve all distinctions in speech. The 
attempt to combine this tendency with the regular weakenings 
so as to make the sounds change places like the turning 
of a wheel, lifting up one set of spokes by the weight of the 
others, has much the effect of tracing the power in some 
ingenious machine for producing perpetual motion. But the 
working of Grimm’s Law does not leave the same sounds in 
existence. When a second shifting has been carried out, as 
in the Oberdeutsch dialects, the aspect of the tongue is changed. 
There is but one sonant left of the original six, and that 
comes by good luck from a superfluous change of th to dh. 
There seems to be wanted as the postulate a tendency to some 
change in the kind of sounds. And if we procced in Newton’s 
manner, framing no hypothesis, but generalizing a fact and 
treating it as a power, the postulate is before us, that the 
Germans have a special tendency to give up sonant consonants. 
To establish this as a power, we need to see if we can find 
proof of it, outside of the facts from which we took it, and 
then define with scientific precision the modes or laws of its 
working, aud its historical development. As to facts, an 
American may convince himself at any time that Germans 
habitually use less sonant breath than he does in making 
what is intended to be the same letter. In trying to pro- 
nounce English, the German seems at first to convert each 
letter according to Grimm’s Law: a closer observation shows 
that he uses less sonant and more surd breath, and that his ¢ 
13 
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and d@ are distinguished to the ear, not by sonancy and the 
want of it, but rather by different volumes of surd breath. 
It is well known to students of these matters what difficulty 
the great German scholars have about accepting sonancy as 
the distinctive quality of what they call medial, or soft letters. 

As might be expected from these statements, many persons 
and even dialects in Germany never distinguish the surd from 
the sonant mutes. The manuscripts show that it has always 
been so. And, in particular, the facts on this point given 
from Graff, on page 98, show that before the establishment 
in the schools of the second Lautverschiebung, there was general 
confusion among the High Germans as to surds and sonants. 
Our train of thought suggests that this confusion is a 
condition towards which the German tends more strongly 
than other Indo-European races: there are outlying races 
who have no sense of this distinction. How then can the 
Lautverschiebung.be explained? I ventured the suggestion in 
my Anglo-Saxon Grammar that it may be a matter of foreign 
influence. This also was a generalization of a case where we 
know it to occur, that in which an Englishman undertakes to 
represent a German’s pronunciation of English. According 
to this thought the typical German, left to the operation of 
the tendency against sonants, falls, or rises, into a state in 
which the old surds and sonants are distinguished by different 
distinctness. When he now comes in contact with other 
nations who have retained the old utterance of the surds and 
sonants, they hear his unsonant sonants as simple surds, and 
his vigorous old surds as aspirated surds, and pronounce his 
sonant aspirates or spirants as simple sonants. From some 
historical reason he is educated by them and accepts their 
interpretation of his speech. The whole of the German tribes 
thus raised themselves by early collision with the Europeans. 
The old High Germans, settled for a long time out of reach, 
passed again from the Low German position into the confused 
condition in which they are found in our earliest manuscripts, 
and a second time attained the old discrimination, so far as 
they have attained it at all, under the joint influence of the 
Romans and Low Germans. 





VIII.— Vocabulary of the Language of the Indians of San 
Blas and Caledonia Bay, Isthmus of Darien. 


By EDWARD P. LULL, 


COMMANDER U. 8. NAVY. 


Headquarters Nicaragua Surveying Expedition, 
Castillo Viejo, Nicaragua, May 9, 1873. 

The vocabulary herewith forwarded to the American Phi- 
lological Association, was obtained while I was attached to 
the Darien Exploring Expeditions of 1870-71, and mostly 
through the medium of the Spanish,—many of the Indians 
speaking that language with some degree of fluency. I took 
every opportunity that was offered for verifying it, and I have 
full confidence in its correctness. I have marked all words 
that I regarded as at all doubtful. 

The system of numbers will, probably, be clearly enough 
exhibited, by the series I have given. The numbers run from 
one to ten, then by 10 +1, 10 + 2, and so on, to twenty—which 
has a name: then, 20+1, 20+ 2, etc., to thirty, which is 
20+10. Thirty-one is 20+10+1; forty is two twenties; 
one hundred is five twenties; and two hundred has a name.” 
One thousand also has a name. 

There is no plural form for nouns. 

The vowels have the same sounds as in Spanish, and all are 
to be pronounced, excepting only aw diphthong, which has 
the sound of English aw in saw, and oo which is sounded as 
in boot. ‘The u, marked ἅ, is very short. G is always hard. 
Ch and s are interchangeable, as are the syllables gue and gua, 
with we and wa, and ke with ge. The Indians do not easily 
distinguish between ch and 8, even in English words: they 
commonly say “‘a’chame’’ for “all the same.” 


* [The system is vigesimal. ‘Twenty’ is tula-quena, i.c. ‘one man’ (all the 
fingers and ‘ocs): 200 is tula 'tala-i/a-pédgua, i. ὁ. ‘five-twenties by two’: 1000, 
tula wala guena ‘ great one-man’ or ‘great hundred.’—v. H. τι] 
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The accents marked in certain words show the syllables on 
which the stress is laid—there being no general rule for 
accent. The accent sometimes changes its place when the 
word is compounded with another. 
Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD P. LULL, Commander U. 8. Navy, 


Commanding Expedition. 


God, Dios (Span.) tongue, 
Heaven, neka-armake, or nia- ! teeth, 
dios. cheek, 
spirit, or mind, purpa. . | chin, 
man, tulu, or | beard, 
matseridi (=male). | neck, 
woman, ome, Or | shoulder, 
puna (=female). | arm, 
young woman, pundola. elbow, 
boy, machiqua. wrist, 
girl, pundgua, or puna’lo- ‘hand, 
gua. fingers, 
infant, kuarigua. chest, 
my father, ant parba. heart, 
my mother, ant nana. stomach, 
my wile, ani puno. belly, 
my son, ani machu, back, 
my daughter, ant chisqua. | leg, 
my elder brother, ani yagua. knee, 
my younger brother, ant quenati. foot, 


my sister, 


my cousin, 
my uncle, 
Indian, 


head, 
hair, 


hair of the head, 


face, 


(Machu-agua ‘young male’? Comp. macht son"; 





ani puna (1 doubt- ; toes, 
ful). skin, 


quenat’panaguadi. _, town, village, 


kilu. house, 
Indio. (No native roof, 
word except 7'ulu thatch, 


‘man’). ' chief, 
sagila, or nonogua. _, friend, 
afsala. comrade, 
sagil'afsala. ‘bow, 
wakala. | arrow, 
rbia. | gun, 


oogua (oo asin boot.) cannon, 
azugua, 


kaya. | pistol, 











maise-ridt “‘male.’*} 


teiga. 
tukala, or gamugua. 
sakua. 


harkaua. 


nekuébro. 

neka. 

akwa-neka. 

veroka-neka. 

sagila (head). 

aya. 

mala. 

kinge. 

warsiga. 

kinge, (see ‘ bow’). 

kinge -tumadi (great 
gun). 

kinge-pistolt, 





axe, hatchet, 
macheta, 
knife, 

sword, 


canoe, 
ship, 
steamer, 
ship-of-war, 
boat, 
paddle, 
mast, 
sail, 
oar, 
rudder, 
pipe, 
tobacco, 


- smoking, 
" chewing, 


basket, 
shovel, 
bag, 

net, 

barrel, 
box, 
money, 

a present, 
seat, chair, 
hammock, 
blanket, 
clothes, 
hat, 

shirt, 

coat, 
pantaloons, 
shoes, 
ring, 

rope, 
north, 

sun, 

moon, 
stars, 

day, 

week, 
half-month, 
month, 
year, 
morning, 
dawn, 


Darien Vocabulary. 
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akkaua. daylight, iskine. 
esa, or es’nori. | forenoon, tata-apala (-half- 
es’tine. sun). 
esa-swite, Or esa-pun- ‘noon, tata-yérkowe. 
gala. (swite =long.) , afternoon (early), tata-aipinite. 
uo. afternoon (late), tata-nate. 
ulo-tumadi. sunset, tata-arquate. 
tsaw-ulo (fire canoe.) | twilight, sétose. 
peris-ulo. ‘darkness, night,  mutige. 
urboda. . to-day, émis. 
kami. | now, emts-cua. 
mor’-puarra. to-night, mutige. 
ur’-mola. yesterday, idye. 
rémo (Spanish). , to-morrow, pane. 
sorgae. day after to-morrow, achuli. 
pipa (Span. ). ' cloud, mogila. 
wawa. ' rain, tt-wia. 
wawa-chigaligua. wind, prua. 
wawa-kwamakale. | storm, mdlaga. 
karpa. | water, ti. 
memet. | river, tt-wala. 
sdcu (Span. ). bay, kdka. 
mortogua. | sea, termala. 
part (Span.). wave, termala. 
ulugua. | surf, termala sere. 
mani. beach, ukupu. 
pinche. sand, ukupu. 
kdna. shell, morpepe. 
katchi. | small shell, tolu. ᾿ 
méla. salt water, ti-palu. 
᾿ mdla. good water, ti-nuerdi. 
kurgena. hot water, tt-urquegwa. 
yoaladi. deep water, ti-wila. 
suba. land, 
calson (Span. ). mountain, yala. 
sapatos (Span.). valley, mastigua. 
arkan-yoedt. island, upa. 
urduba. rock, stone, acua. 
yala. mud, oli. 
tata. road, trail, ikala. 
ni. wood, chuwarra, suarra. 
niscua. tree, chdpi. 
thagine. pole, sua’swiliti. 
iba. (doubtfal. ) bush, karkana. 
ni-apdla. root, mali. 
ni-quina (one moon). | fire, tsaw (aw as in saw). 
pirka. smoke, subst., gwa. 
tata-naqutale. salt, palu. 
polisa. iron, es’ koragua. 
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gold, olo (Span. oro). great, large, 
copper, es’nuna. small, 

corn (maize), opa. brave,® 
flour, purru. strong, 
bread, mddu. 

chocolate, stagua. weak, 
coffee, cafe (Span.). old, 

milk, mawlé-nesa. young, 
meat, saua. good, 

pork, china. bad, 

rice, arros (Span. ). dead, 
beans, inuwa. alive, 

bird, chike. cold, 
chicken, or fowl, kaudra. warm, or hot, 
egg, nablilugua. amiable, 
pelican, korke. blind, 
parrot, red-head, quaqua. sweet, 

“<  yellow-head, arnagua. sour, 
parroquet, quiliqua. crooked, 
feather, sakdéna. (doubtfal.) | straight, 
wing, sarkana. dry, 
tail, espuno. deep, 
horse, mawli; without dis- | edible, 
mule, tinction, not hav- 
cow, ing these animals | fat, 

in use. fresh, 
leather, moluka. high, 
cat, mize, low, 
dog, atcho. | hard, 
tiger, atcho-nigoria. soft, 
snake, nagpe. heavy, 
fish, wa. light (of weight), 
alligator, ta{ma. lazy, 
turtle, morogua. pretty, 
banana, wamdduno. poor, 
plantain, machi. quick, 
orange, narasa (Sp. naranja). | round, 
cocoanut, égoba. broken, 
name, nuga. ripe, 
white, chipugua. rich, 
black, tisite. 
blue, tisite. savage, ugly, 
red, kinite. swift, 
yellow, ortégete. slow, 
green (color), turoti. long, 
green (unripe), = ntraquagua. short, 


* Probably in the Spanish sense, i.e. aggressive. See, below, ‘‘ savage.” 


t(Compare 7w/x, man. } 


tumadi. 

pipigua, senigua. 

urrowe. 

kala-toga. (See 
‘much.’) 

kglu-chuli. (See ‘no.’) 

sereti. 

agua, or logua. 

nuerdi. 

sterga. 

purguisa. 

tula (%)t 

tompe. 

uguegua. 


aise mala. 


nuerdi-masquine. (lit. 
good to eat). 

tualu-toga. 

saegua. 

nigpa. 

mataragua. 

séleba. 

talaraqua. 

yagiticuwa. 

tukulogua. 

wiye, 

sunataglege. 

owesela. 

kwegua. 

napoe. 

pichisa. 

koréguadi, quartigete. 

mani-tbedi, or mani- 
toga. 

urrowe. 

arpamake. 

pinagua. 

swite, or chuite. 

giakwagua. 





sick, 
“very, 

sore, 

torn, 

tame, 

I, me, my, 


thou, thee, thy, 
-he, him, his, 
we, 

you, 

they, 

equally, 


enough, 
no more, 
how many? how 
much ? 
half, 
less, 
much many, 
several, 
more, 
only, 
same, 
soon, 
too, 
this, 
these, 
where, 
then, 
when, 
that, 
up, 
under, 
upon, 
until, 


until to-morrow,* 
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kekusa. 
diesuna. 
ya. 
esermake. 
kegurrowe. 


to build (make), 


ani. The final vowel | to build a house, 


until soon, or then,* yopa-machuna. 


not yet, 
without, 
yes, © 
no, 

and, 

to braid, 
to break, 








is frequently to cough, 

dropped. ' to cut, 
per. “ ae ι to climb, 
atont. to cook, 
ani-pogua (-I two). | to capsize, 
per. (See ‘thou’). | to come, 
egrape. ‘back, 
nayo-peragua. (See | to chew, 

‘same.’) | to dig, 
toga (much). to die, 
percusa. (See ‘only.’) | to dance, 

to drink, 
igi. to eat, 
apdla. | 10 fall, 
abui-chuli. | to fire a gun, 
toga. ito fill, 
chirpa. i to find, 
napt. to fly, 
cusa, to go, or walk, 
nayobi. go (future), 
kwaégua. | gone, 
tdtruga. | to give, 
ese. (Spanish *) to hunt, 
esa. to hear, 
pia. to have, 
ydpoba. to kill, 
saua, | to loose, 
ese. (Spanish 1) | to leak, 
nima. to like, 
uldka. ) to lie down, 
agildkine. ‘to lic, 
machuna. i to laugh, 
pdne-machuna. to look, 
to lose, 

yopagua. to make, 
egdrope. to open, 
éye. to push, 
chuli. to paddle, 
caca (3) to punish, 
oyage. to pay, 
piske. 


“In salutation or leave taking. 
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εἰ. 
éluye (cf. to shut). 
kwarkwate. 
kumakali. 
sope, 
neca- supe. 
tol6make. 
chike. 
ndkwe (cf. to rise). 
maslowe. 
atpine. 
tage. 
nolicowe. 
kwamakale. 
muye. 
purkisa. 
kwile. 
kébe. 
masquine. 
drkuucha. 
pani-okoloe. 
énowe. 
armisa (cf. to hunt). 
kukue-nae. 
nae. 
naowe. 
ndte. 
aukala. 
armiye (cf. to find). 
kéle. 
nika. 
thloge. 
echike (Sp. echar ?). 
yearrowe. 
narpartélege. 
meke. 


: kdkautse. 


dle. 

take. 

tougte. 

sope (cf. to build). 

ecae. 

éptke. 

kamfe. 

ptbioge. 

moni-pe-n-uke (lit. 1 
pay you money). 








| to wind (1) 
| 
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to pound, scir'soe. 

to paint, make (1 See ‘ shoot’). 

to put on clothes, mor’yoe. 

to rise, nakwe (cf. to climb). 

to rub, éliye. 

to return, nonicowe, or nolicowe 
(to come back). 

to speak, chunmake. 

to steal, atursde. 

to squeeze, kuwe. 

to smoke, pib-we, or chigali-we.* 

to sit down, chigue. 

to stand, iuisqua. 

to sleep, cdpe. 

to sink, toge. 

to shut, etige. 

to sell, uke. (cf. to take.) 

to swim, obe. 

to shoot, make. 

to see, tegsagua. 

to sing, ndmake. 

to shake hands,  arkankae. 

to take, uke. (cf. to sell, to 
give. ) 

to throw, miye. (cf. to dig). 

to tie up, or bind, estine. 

to turn, drpabdnu. 

to tattoo, namiurkale. 

to try, apuarléke. 

to touch, pilake. 

to tell, soge. 

to wait, ablake. 

to wish for, apeye. 

How do you do? 

Good-bye, 

What is your name? 

My name is ‘ 

Where is your village ? 

Where are you going ? 


I want a big bunch of plantains, 
Have you bananas ? 

Ripe ‘bananas, 

Do you want bananas? 

I have meat, 





*(Is this from Sp. cigarro 3] 


Lull. 


pérwaya. (doubtful. ) 
nae. 

atage. 

énuke. 


to walk (or go), 
to wake (intr.), 
| to wash, 


NUMERALS. 
| 1. quinchiqua. 


2. pdgua. 


6. nérgua. 
7. kugitle (ii very 
short.) 
8. paabiica. 
. pakégua. 9. pake-pake. 
. atala. 10. anbegi. 
. anbegi-coco-quinchiqua. 
“4 pégua. 
pagua. 
pakéqua. 
15. atala. 
| 16. nérgua. 
17. kugida. 
| pake-pake. 
| 


. pdgua. 


. tula-guena.t 

. tula-guena coca anbegi. 

. tida-quena coca anbegi coca atdla. 
. tula-pégua. 

. tula-pégua coca anbegi. 

. tula-pdgua. 

. tula pdgua coca anbegi. 

| 80. tula-pakegua. 

. tula-pakequa coca anbegi. 
| . tula-atdla. 

| 120. tula-nérgua. 

ι. 200. tula’tala-ila-pégua. 

| 1000. twla wala guena. 


Nuerdi. (‘ Good.’ 
meeting. ) 

Nadroge. 

Igi per nuga? 

Ant nuga 

Pia pe’necuebro? 

Pia pe’nae? 

An’apeye machi sala tumadi. 

Pe’womdduno nica ? 

Wamaduno quartigeti. 

Wamaduno pé’ape ? 

Ant sana nica. 


The salatation on 








t [ Tult-guena ‘one man.’ Forty, tulit-pogua, ‘two men.’} 


Give me this, 

I give you, 

I pay you, 

You can [may 1] go, 
I see your house, 


You have seen my house, - 


Indian has no beard, 
We are going, 

Go to bed, 

I slept well, 

Very near, 

Very far, 


14 
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An’kaugtage. 

Ani pe’s-uke. 

Ani pe’n-uke. 
Pe’pinche nae. 
Ani pe’neka take. 
Pe an’neka tekisa. 
Indio tziya chuli. 
Na’mala. 
Koku’nae. 

Ani nuerdi enkapiss. 
Ita kago. 

Tica chuli. 








PROCHEDINGS. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


HELD AT EASTON, PA., JULY, 1873. 











AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


—_—___<«>--___- 


Easton, ΡΕΝΝ., July 22, 1873. 

The Fifth Annual Session was called to order at 8 o’clock P. M., 
in the chapel of Lafayette College, by the President, Professor A. C. 
Kendrick, of the University of Rochester, N. Y. 

An address of welcome was made by the Hon. Henry D. Maxwell, 
of Easton, to which the President replied. | | 

On motion, the Rev. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., and 
Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., were 
appointed assistant secretaries. 

The Secretary presented his report, announcing that the persons 
whose names follow have been elected members during the past year: 


Professor Vincenzo Botta, University of the City of New York; Mr. Isaac 
Bridgman, Principal of the Classical Institute, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, Philadelphia; Professor Martin L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : Rev. E. Ferrier, Easton, Penn.; Mr. Horace H. Furness, 
Philadelphia; Professor James M. Garnett, Principal of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md.; Professor A. Eiswald, Savannah, Ga.; Mr. V. H. Nowill, 
Williamsburgh, N. Y.; Professor Charles W. Reid, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Penn.; Mr. A. Schaeffer, Philadelphia; Professor Samuel] M. Shute, Colum. 
bian University, Washington, D. C.; Mr. B. F. Stem, Principal of the Classical 
Institute, Easton, Penn.; Mr. Joseph A. Turner, Hollins Institute, Botetourt 
Springs, Va.; Professor R. B. Youngman, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 


The Treasurer’s report was presented, showing a balance in the 
treasury, July 22d, of $1,029.68. The receipts and expenditures of 
the past year were as follow : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance in treasury, July 23d, 1872.........0. ἀν ἀφ ν ee eG weweewers oo $244.31 
Fees of 22 new members... cc ccc ccccccccccccccccccecccsccce eaten hid Lig 110.00 
Annual assessments paid....... ceccsccc ccc cccccece Secalh Mens sears ὃν» 465.00 
Donations from citizens of Providence....... Cae dieu wr wee eee τὐξτε ἐφ δὺς 494.74 
Interest @ese@eeoeeseoeseeeteesveeseetsesese 899 999 9 59 60 δο.6 se @eeo0onueee eeeseeoeeoeeenseseee 16 24 
Sales of Transactions... ......ee0. Bud θεῖν ΖΦ ἢ ὁ οτολολυτονε ee  ὙΤῈ 12.00 
$1342.29 

EXPENDITURES. 
For printing Proceedings.......... ee eee δ ρον ralaar eee ὃ cg δου διὰ ἐν ἐς $154.63 
ef Transactions, 1871 (balance)..... (Avwaseeeeecesenectee, “84:78 
Stationery, postuge, express freight, and sundries........ccscccscecsees 41.60 
Secretary’s bill fur printing, etc.......... swiss eiepacesacueteeeeeeeces, 01:60 
$312.61 
Cash in hands of the Treasurer.......cccccccccccccscccee eae ..... 1029.68 
$1342.29 


Of this balance, about $630 ie duc the printers, for the Transactions of 1872. 
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On motion, Professor C. H. Brigham and Dr. N. W. Benedict 
were appointed auditors of this report. 

The Treasurer read a letter from the Rev. Dr. Alexis Caswell, of 
Providence, R. I., chairman of the Local Committee of the Associa- 
tion for 1872, enclosing (under date of June 27th) a draft for $494.74, 
as the contribution of gentlemen in Providence towards defraying the 
expense of printing the Transactions and Proceedings of the session 
held in that city last year. 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the Association gratefully acknowledge the receipt of $494.74, 
the generous contribution of citizens of Providence for defraying the expense of 
printing the Transactions of the meeting of 1872. And the Treasurer is reques- 
ted to forward fifty copies of the published volume to the Rev. Dr. Alexis Cas- 
well, chairman of the Local Committee at Providence, for distribution to the con- 
tributors. 


Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
presented a paper on “ Some Facts in the Life of Thucydides.” 


The only trustworthy direct information that we have about the life of Thucy- 
dides comes from his own statements. It is a remarkable fact that there is no 
mention of his name or reference to him in any writer earlier than Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who belongs to the last century before Christ. The lives of Thu- 
cydides which have come down to us are of entirely uncertain date and author- 
ship, and hence of no value as authorities. 

There are two points as to which something may be learned by combining the 
information gained from other sources with his own statements. One is the na- 
ture of his absence from home for twenty years, whether a voluntary or an invol- 
untary exile. The coincidence of its beginning and end with the changes of 
parties at Athens, sugvests the opinion that it was causcd by some action of the 
popular assembly, and not altogether voluntary. In 424, when it began, the de- 
mocracy under Kleon was the ruling party; in 404, when it ended, the oligarchy 
of the Thirty was in power. 

The other point is the family to which the historian belonged. He tells us 
that his father’s name was Olurus. This name occurs nowhere else except in 
Herodotus as that of aking of the Thracians, whose daughter Miltiades married. 
Now the family to which Miltiades belonged had been for three generations, du- 
ring the century 550-460 B. C., represented by some prominent member of it in 
the region of Thrace and the neighboring islands. Jn this same region Thucydi- 
des tells us that he had the working of gold mines, probably as a contractor un- 
der the Athenian government, and that he was sent thither as general in 424. 
Finally, Plutarch (50-120 A. D.) tella us that he saw at Athens a tomb said to 
be that of Thucydides, among those of the family of Kimon, son of Miltiades. 
The combination of these facts scems to establish a reasonable ground of belief 
in a connection of blood between that famous family and the historian. 


The second paper was read by Professor William F. Allen, of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., on “Two Passages in the 
Germania of Tacitus.” 
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The Germania of Tacitus differs from other works of classical literature, in the 
relation in which it stands to modern history—its subject being the institutions 
and usages out of which those of modern times are developed. Its interpreta- 
tion must therefore be largely sought in the institutions of modern Europe; and 
the best commentary will often be found in the writers upon mediaeval Germanic 
law. Most editions of the Germania are defective in this point of view. The 
latest, that of Schweizer-Sidler, pays great attention to manners and customs, but 
is very inadequate in political institutions; in these, Kritz’s edition is the only 
one that has made a sufficient use of the great writers upon the German consti- 
tution—Wuitz, Roth, Sohm, Thudichum, and von Maurer. This may be illustra- 
ted by the examination of two passages, in which nearly all the editors except 
Kritz take one view, while most historical scholars take another. They will show 
the inadequacy of a merely critical and classical interpretation, and will serve to 
illustrate Tacitus’s mode of treatment—his comprchensiveneas, precision, and 
lncidity of arrangement. 

1. The thirteenth chapter of the Germania treats of the entrance of young 
men into public life, as members of the State, and their relation to the chiefs in the 
personal tie of the comitatus. The connection between these two topics is formed 
by the sentence, Jnsignis nobilitas aut magna patrum merita principis dignationem 
etiam adulescentulis assignant. It has been usual to render principis dignationem 
‘the rank of chief,” and consistently with this Schweizer-Sidler reads dignitatem. 
Orelli suggested an active force to dignatio, which is more in accordance with its 
form as derived from the verb digno: young men of noble or distinguished birth 
are honored with the peculiar favor of the chief. In this he is followed by the 
historical critics, Waitz, Roth, and Sohm, and by the editor Kritz. 

We have in this passage two words expressing rank or position, nodilitas and 
princeps; and the statement shows that the young men in question, or some of 
them, already possess the first of these. The question is then—do the young 
men who are already “ noble’’ receive an additional rank or title, that of princeps, 
or do they merely, in virtue of their “nobility,” enter into some peculiar relation 
to the person who holds the rank of princeps ? 

The two words in question are used with great uniformity by Tacitus: nobilis 
and nolilitas, to indicate an hereditary aristocracy, with no exclusive political 
privileges ; princeps, to denote an elected magistrate. In most passages this dis- 
tinction is explicitly stated or clearly implied, and in no passage is there anything 
inconsistent with it. To render therefore dignatio ‘‘ rank” would have no mean- 
ing at all (since they are already noble), or a meaning wholly improbable—that 
young men of noble or distinguished birth should have the power of magistrates, 
there being already a board of elected magistrates, the principes. If we could 
think this statement possible, we should still expect instead, the word auctoritas or 
potestas. 

With the natural transitive meaning of dignatio, the entire paragraph receives 
a new light. Tacitus has described the process by which young men are admit- 
ted to manhood and reckoned among the citizens. They receive at the hands of 
their father, a relative, or a magistrate, princeps, a shield and spear; this is the 
toga of manhood—the first honor of youth. Until now they have been members 
of the household, now they are members of the State. He then goes on: If they 
are of distinguished nobility, or if their fathers have done good service to the 
State, this secures to them, youog as they are, etiam adulescentulis, the favorable 
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regard of the magistrate. They take their place, he continnes, with the rest, 
ceteris [sc. comitibus], who are of maturer and more tried strength, and it is no 
disgrace to them to be ranked with the personal followers, comites. ‘Then follows 
a detailed account of this fundamental institution of the comitatus, in which the 
princeps appears throughout as the military leader, with his retinue of comites. 
Most young men must earn the distinction of this rank; they receive it when 
robustiores ac jum pridem probati; but if they start with the prestige of nobility, or 
of honored parentage, they are at once dcemed worthy of the honor, dignato. 

2. The second passage is more doubtful, and our aim will be merely to state the 
difficulties and present the question to be solved. In the description of the Ger- 
man agricultural system, cap. 26, we read : agri pro numero cultorum ab untversis in 
vices occupantur, guos mox inter se secundum dignationem partiuntur. This is ren- 
dered by Church and Brodribb: ‘Land proportioned to the number of inhabi- 
tants is occupied by the whole community in turn, and afterwards divided among 
them according to rank.” Waitz, following one manuscript, reads vicis for in 
vices; this reading has much in its favor. 

Universus, “all turned into one,” properly conveys the idea of individuality of 
the parts, as well as of unity of the whole; this is not conveyed by the expres- 
sion “the whole community.’” Orcupo has none of the vagueness of the English 
“occupy,” but denotes ‘‘ take into adverse possession,” not “hold in possession.” 
Mor, joined with the present tense, clearly indicates a distinct act of regular, 
constant recurrence, succeeding another similar act. In secundum diqnationem the 
noun appears to have the same transitive force as in the passage last discussed, 
and to mean “ according to an estimation or valuation,” referring, that is, not to 
the rank of the persons, but to the quality of the land. 

Church and Brodribb’s translation fuils to cive the force of these several words. 
Thudichum’s translation gives every word and phrase its precise value: das acker- 
land wird abwechselnd von allen zusammen nach anzahl der bebauer eingenommen, 
worauf sie es nach einer wiirdigung unter sich vertheilen. He explains universis by 
referring it to the several communities—the Hundreds, as he thinks—who took 
turns in occupying the same tract of land. In his view the condition of things 
here described is the same semi-nomudic state described by Cesar (B. G. vi. 21): 
magistratus ac principes in annos singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominum . . . 
quantum et quo loco visum est agri attribuunt, atque anno post alio transire cogunt. 
With the reading in vices this is every way satisfactory, and would prove that 
the change from shifting possession to permanent appropriation of land, which 
certainly took place before the Germanic invasions, had not yet taken place in the 
time of Tacitus. In opposition to this, it is certainly not improbable that this 
change was wrought in the 150 years between Coesar and Tacitus; and especially 
it may be urged that any such interpretation of ἐπ vices occupantur is inconsistent 
with the annual rotation of crops described below: arva per annos mutant. 
Further, the general tone of the Gerinania scems to imply fixed habitation. 

If, on the other hand, we read with Waitz αὖ universis vicis occupantur, we find 
a clear and logically developed statement, first of the tenure of land, und then 
of its cultivation. ‘The villages as communities enter upon the possession of 
an amount of land proportioned to the number of the peasantry ; this they after- 
wards share out amony themselves according to a valuation; the wide extent 
of the fields renders this division easy. They change the cultivated fields year 
by year, and there is land left common.” It would be hard to describe in fewer 
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and clearer words the system of Village Communitics which we know to have 
prevailed among the Germanic nations a few generations later. 


A Vocabulary of the Language of the Indians of San Blas and of 
Caledonia Bay, Isthmus of Darien, collected by Edward P. Lull, A. 
M., Commander U. ὃ, Navy, was presented by Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn. 


This vocabulary, comprising 426 words and short phrases, was obtained by 
Commander Lull while attached to the Darien Exploring Expeditions of 1870-71. 
He states, in a letter which accompanies it, that he has availed himself of every 
opportunity of verifying it, and that he has full confidence ifi its correctness. 
All words that he considered as at all doubtful, are so marked in the vocabulary. 
It was obtained through the medium of the Spanish, which many of these In- 
dians speak with some degree of fluency. The sounds of (Engl.) ch ands are inter- 
changeable,.as are gue and gua with we and wa, and ke with ge. ' In words borrowed 
from other languages, they fail to distinguish ch and s, and will say “‘a’ chame” for 
“.8}} the same,” etc. The nouns have no pluralform. ‘The numerals run from 
one to ten; then ten plus one, ten plus two, etc., to twenty—which has a name ; 
then twenty plus one, twenty plus two, to thirty—which is twenty plus ten; then 
twenty plus ten plus one, etc., to forty, which is two twenties. One hundred is 
five twenties. One thousand has a name, tula wala guena.” 


Dr. Trumbull remarked that a brief vocabulary of the language of the Indians 
of the Atlantic coast of Darien was given by Dr. Lionel Wafer, an English buc- 
caneer who was left at the Isthmus by Dampier in 1681. Wafer’s Voyage and 
description of the Isthmus was printed in London in 1699. His vocabulary 
(written from memory, after his return to England) comprises only 36 words, in- 
cluding the numerals from one to forty. In 1851, Dr. Edw. Cullen communica- 
ted to the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (vol. xxi. p. 241) “a vocabu- 
lary of the language of the Tule Indians, who inhabit the rivers and the coast of 
Darien, from the mouth of the Atrato to the coast of San Blas.” Tule (tulu 
Lull) is the name for ‘man’ or ‘Indian.’ By a mistake of the printer, this 
name was changed to Yule, and in Ludewig’s Literature of American Aboriginal 
Languages, Cullen’s vocabulary is referred to as of the “Yule” language. In 
1853, that vocabulary was printed, with considerable additions, in Dr. Cullen’s 
“Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal” etc. (2d edition, pp. 99-102), where it com- 
prises nearly 300 words and phrases. The author describes the Tule or San 
Blas (called also Mandinga) Indians, as ‘‘a fine, handsome, athletic race, though 
of low stature. They live peaceably together, are honest, cleanly, and industri- 
ous. . . . They are very independent, and were never subdued by the Span- 
iards, to whom they bear great animosity; to English and Americans they are 
very friendly, but [till recently] have not allowed them to land on the coast.” 

Commander Lull’s vocabulary makes a considerable addition to the scanty sup- 
ply of material for the study of the languages of New Granada; and it is the 
more valuable because it was compiled without knowledge of the earlier vocabu- 
laries of Wafer and Callen. 


On motion, a recess was taken until 8 o’clock. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The Association resumed its session at 8 o’clock p. M., Professor 
Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Professor A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester University, President of the 
Association, delivered the Annual Address. 


The speaker opened his address with a tribute to the memory of Professor 
James Hadley, who had hitherto never failed to grace the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and whose scholarly attainments were equalled only by the admirable 
judgment that presided over them, and the unfailing modesty and courtesy with 
which they were presented. 

The speaker then proceeded to consider language successively in its scientific, 
its esthetic, and its historical! relations. 

Philology deals with words; but words are things, and light, airy, and im- 
palpable as they seem, yet on them rests the solid structure of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion. The laws which determine the affinities of letters and words involve laws 
which determine the affinities of nations, and disclose some of the most vital 
facts of human history. And as philological science is important, so it yields to 
none in the rigor of its laws, the severity of its methods, and the exactness of its 
conclusions. Light as is the consonant, lighter still as is the vowel, they are 
recognized as never escaping the dominion of law. There is, indeed, still a vast 
territory to be cxplored; but in this philology forms no exception to the grand 
scicnees of our time. Everlasting incompleteness is the pledge of man’s god- 
like endowments and immortal destiny. The science that could be finished, would 
not be worth the finishing. As to the utility of philological science, we say, first, 
that the highest end of knowledge is knowledge. The auspicious feature in the 
relation of culture to the acquisition of wealth is not that the latter is possible 
through the former, but that the former is the condition of the latter—that money- 
making on a large scale is not possible without culture. We do not disparage 
physical science and material improvement. We have no sympathy with the 
spirit that boasts the barrenness of philosophy, and refuses to degrade her to 
material uses. 

But philology has esthetic aspects of no less importance. Language is an art; 
in its lower and rudimentary forms a useful art, in its higher and more cultivated 
forms a fine art; and of all the fine arts it is incomparably the noblest and the 
most refining. It is as a means of esthetic culture, of refining the sensibilities, 
of evolving the latent harmonies of the soul, of filling the imagination with 
images of ideal beauty, that we would especially urge its retention in our systems 
of education. And this naturally suggests the languages which are to be selected 
as the basis of our linguistic culture. These, for many reasons, are mainly the 
Greek and Latin; among them, the intrinsic excellence of the languages them- 
selves, the strong contrast of their grammatical structure to our own, the singular 
excellence of their literatures, and the central position occupied by the nations 
that spoke them, and which makes tiem a key to the history, the thinking, the 
literature, and the social and moral progress of the race. We talk of the dead 
languages ; but language does not die. We may feel assured that the classics 
are destined to hold their place in our systems of education. Their place and 
maintenance there is due to no scholastic or classical bigotry. The revival of 
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classical learning in Western Europe was borne in upon that ‘freshening gale 
of intellectual life ”’ with which the Protestant Reformation stirred the stagnant 
deeps of European opinion, and was welcomed by the champions of freedom and 
progress, while the zealots of the old superstition were fierce in their denuncia- 
tions of the new learning. 

Finally, the fistorical relations of philology are most important. It has 
achieved wonders in many directions. It has borne its light into the annals of 
Egypt and Syria, of Persia and India; has disentangled the complicated affini- 
ties of most of those nations that have given to Asia and Furope their chief politi- 
cal and intellectual life; has followed their wanderings from the parent homes, 
and done much to reconstruct the language which was spoken when Indian, 
Goth, and Greek slumbered in the loins of a common ancestor. It has brought 
Greek and Latin into relation to the barbarian dialects with which they were 
formerly supposed to have no affinity. It has penetrated the hidden laws of 
speech, routed a legion of superficial and false etymologies, approached by 
cautious steps to the very cradle of speech, and discussed intelligently that 
problem of the origin of language which was so long the football of wild and 
fanciful conjecture. 

We have then, as philologists, the strongest incentives to a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of our work. We have the heritage of European scholars; they have 
labored brilliantly and successfully, and we may enter into their labors. And we 
have some fields preéminently our own. The confluence of different races on our 
widely extended soil is producing many curious modifications of speech and dia- 
lectic variations worthy of our study. Our rapidly waning Indian languages, 
whose largely unregistered disappearance is the opprobrium of American intelli- 
gence, demands still augmented diligence in rescuing from oblivion their scanty 
remains. And scarcely less important than either, are the modifications which 
the altered forms of political life, varied climate, and social and industrial condi- 
tions are making in our noble English speech. What, under the antagonistic 
action of the forces which lead to change and the forces which act conservatively, 
shall be the destiny of the English language in America ? 


At the conclusion of the address, the Association stood adjourned 
to 9 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 283—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association assembled in the College Chapel, the President in 
the chair. 

The Secretary reported that the persons whose names follow had 
been elected members of the Association : 

Professor G. Fischer, New Brunswick, N. J.; Mr. Alexander Johnson, New 


Brunswick, N. J.; Professor ἢ. T. Reiley, Rutgers College, New Branswick, N. 
J.; Professor Thomas D. Seymour, Western Reserve College, Hudson, O. 


On motion, it was 
Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed by the Chair to draw up reso- 


lutions in commemoration of the late Professor Hadley, and that these resolu- 
tions be printed in the Transactions of the Association. 
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Professor Crawford H. Toy, Chancellor Howard Crosby, and 
Professor William W. Goodwin were appointed such Committee. 
On motion, the President was added to the Committee. 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to prepare a memorial 
of Professor Hadley, to be published in the Transactions of the Association. 


Professor Charles H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich., read a paper 
on “ The Great Harris Papyrus.” 


The account was mostly taken from the recently published German work of 
Dr. August Eisenlohr, teacher of the Egyptian language in the University of 
Heidelberg, who has been able to make a careful study of the papyrus and to 
translate the most important part of the inscription. The papyrus belonged to 
the collection of a rich Englishman, Mr. A. C. Harris. It was found, with other 
manuscripts, as long ago as the year 1855, in a cave in the rear of the Temple of 
Medeeret Haboo, in Thebes, under a mass of mummies. Several other valuable 
papyri were found at the same time, one of them apparently containing a form 
of exorcism of the bad spirits ; another, the family history of Thothmes III. ; and 
others seeming to be legal documents. These were in the collection of Mr. Har- 
ris, but are of less importance than the Great Papyrus, which is pronounced by 
Eisenlohr to be the largest, the most beautiful, the best written, and the best 
preserved of any of the manuscript rolls that have come down io us. It is long 
enough to make in the translation a considerable modern volume. 

It contains the address of King Rameses III., made to his people in the thirty- 
second and last year of his reign—the pious work which he did for the great 
gods, and the liberal gifts which he brought to the temples of Egypt. It can 
be separated into six divisions, numbering in all seventy-nine pages. The first 
page is an introduction, in which the mighty king displays his titles and utters his 
boast. The next five divisions enumerate the gifts of the king to the temples 
and the gods. These divisions cover seventy-four pages of the papyrus. The 
sixth division, in five pages, gives a concise history of the acts of Rameses IIL, the 
events preceding his accession to power, the state of Eyypt when he came to the 
throne, the immense conquest of his father, his driving out of the Syrian invader, 
his consolidation of Egypt undcr one rule. Then follows the account of the acts 
of Rameses himself, how he enlarged in all directions the boundaries of the Egyp- 
tian realm, annihilated opposing forces, subdued rebels, filled the prisons of 
Egypt with captives, conquered the nomad tribes, made expeditions into the 
desert, and brought every where prosperity and submission to his rule as the Son 
of the Most High ; how he built great ships, and brought hack stores of precious 
metal, freed the land from taxes, and encouraged its culture. This glowing 
description of the great king’s exploits ends with a prophecy of his near end, 
and the appointment of his son as successor. The papyrus is undoubtedly a 
genuine manuscript of 3000 years ago, and is very important in the study of 
Egyptian history and culture. 


The reading of this paper was followed by some remarks from 
President Cattell, of Lafayette College, upon a Papyrus-scroll which 
he exhibited to the Association. 
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This scroll, five feet long und ten inches wide, was found on the body of a 
mummy at Thebes in 1858, and was presented to Lafayette College by one of the 
graduates, the Hon. John W. Garrett, of Baltimore. It contains a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the judgment of the deceased, with several inscriptions in the hieratic 
text, and also one of the sacred books of the Egyptians, not elsewhere found, 
although Prof. Seyffarth pronounces it the finest Hieratic inscription he has ever 
seen. From the inscriptions upon the papyrus itself and upon the tablet and 
scarabaeus which accompanied it, the deceased appears to have been a distinguished 
commander in the army of Shishank (or Shishak) the first of the twenty-second 
dynasty, about one thousand years before Christ. 


Dr. Adolf Douai, of Newark, N. J., read a paper presenting “A 
Concise System of Grammatical Terms, according to the Teachings 
of Comparative Philology.” 


After speaking of the probability that the English language may svon become 
the language of the whole world, and of the well-known difficulties in its study, 
the author called attention to a series of four English school reading-books which 
he had prepared. The leading points of view in devising it have been the fol- 
lowing : 

1, The terms and definitions, while in accordance with the laws of the English 
tongue, should not be contradictory to those of all uther cognate languages. 
They should not render the study of foreign languages more difficult than it is 
of itself, but rather much easier. 

2. They should be intelligible; the terms should expluin ἜΣ and pre- 
vent misunderstanding. Wherever the Latin terms now in use do not comply 
with this requisite, they should be replaced by unmistakable English ones. Gen- 
erally English terms should have the preference for instructing beginners; the 
corresponling foreign terms may be added at higher stages. 

8. They should amount to a minimum number, so as to allow the study of the 
mother-tongue and, at later stages, that of the history and philosophy (logic) of 
. language, without a useless ballast of learned apparatus. Every term is objec- 
tionable in the beginning, which is needed for parsing and analyzing exercises 
only, not at the same time for forming short rules which facilitate the correct and 
beautiful use of Janguage in conversation and composition. This system reduces 
the adopted number by about three-fourths. 

4. They should be applicable, mutatis mutandis, to all civilized languages, and 
thereby commend themselves for adoption in all of them. 

The books are to be taught as forming a connected system, and as introducing 
scholars gradually to a full knowledge of this important subject. 


Dr. J. H. Trumbull read a paper by Dr. Morton W. Easton, of 
Hariford, Conn., on “ Aphasia and its Contributions to the Science 
of Language.” 


The study of the phenomena of aphasia is interesting to students of language, 
as contributing to our comprehension of the physiology of the action of speech, 
and possibly also to the solution of some of the most difficult and important prob- 
lems of linguistic philosophy, especially those relating to the manner in which 
the knowledge of language is acquired by the individual, and the relation of 
words to ideus. And apart from the expectation of very definite results, it is im- 
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portant that the student should not be ignorant of the precise direction in which 
pathological research has extended, and how much it has really accomplished. 

The characters of the disorder as affecting the various departments of the use 
of language were then given at length, and the usual classification into ataxic 
and amnesic accepted. 

In ataxic aphasia, the morbid phenomena are caused by disturbances in coor- 
dination. Since this is one of the lower nerve functions, and not a function of 
the ideational centres, we can here infer nothing as to the condition of these cen- 
tres, and therefore questions relating to the acquisition, preservation, and use of 
the idea of words, that is, questions belonging to the higher philosophy of lan- 
guage, receive no light from this direction. A series of cases, falling under the 
lower physiology of speaking, was then discussed, and in particular the character 
of the normal rise of sonants from original surds, doubts being thrown upon the 
application of the law of ‘‘ ease of utterance ’’ to this important case. 

In amnesic aphasia, the ideational centres are supposed to be affected. The 
name is well chosen, implying merely a fact, and not attempting to explain the 
underlying condition. Finckelnburg’s explanation and appellation of ‘‘ asemia ” 
are to be rejected. Ammesic aphasia is best understood by assuming extreme 
specialization of the gray matter of the brain, the great diversity of the aggregate 
of manifestations in different instances depending upon the extent of brain tissue 
involved. The intimate nature of the condition thus supposed was discussed, 
and certain views of Humboldt and Steinthal, as to the nature of language, 
explained and criticized. 

Such evidence as pathology offers adds weight to the authority of that school 
which would classify language with other acquisitions made during the lifctime 
of the individual, in opposition to that which teaches that it is an innate possession 
of the mind ; furthermore, that its office in reasoning is not an essential one. How- 
ever, the data of aphasia are not sufficient alone to establish these principles. 
For this purpose we must go beyond pathology into pyschology, and into the 
comparative study of the development of different groups of roots and of gram- 
matical forms. 


A recess was taken till 2 o’clock Ρ. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On reassembling, the Secretary reported the following names of 
new members : 


Professor Edward S. Joynes, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. ; 
Professor John M. Leonard, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Professor 
Cyrus V. Mays, Principal of the Grammar School of Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Penn.; Rev. S. H. Shepley, Blairsville, Penn. ; President 
George Woods, Western University of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


The Committee appointed to draft resolutions in commemoration 
of the late Professor Hadley, presented the following minute, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


The American Philological Association hereby record their sense of the great 
loss which the cause of philology has sustained in the death of Professor James 
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Hadley, whose varied, profound, and accurate scholarship made his name familiar 
to both hemispheres. Respected for the solidity and integrity of his learning, he 
was loved for the gentleness of his disposition and the beauty of his life. In the 
very strength of his days he has been removed from his labors, and leaves the 
world of letters to mourn its irreparable bereavement. In expressing our own 
sorrow, we would offer our condolence to his desolated family. 


The first paper of the afternoon was read by Professor Frederick 
Stengel of the School of Mines of Columbia College, New York, on 
“ The Languages and Dialects of Italy.” 


To show fully the historical development of the present Italian, the author in 
the first place had recourse to the “‘ ancient languages” spoken in Italy before the 
times of the Romans; next, his paper showed historically the mighty revolution 
caused by the Roman language; and, thirdly, he brought the present Italian dia- 
Jects into connection with the ancient languages of Italy. 

Philological researches teach us to distinguish three primitive stocks of lan- 
guages in Italy: the Iapygian, the Etruscan, and the Italic. 

The latter Professor Stengel subdivided into seven historical periods : 

1. The Latin before the foundation of Rome; pre-historic age, till 753 B. C.; 
or Latin Oscan-Umbrian period. The old Italic languages are more nearly 
akin to the northern languages than to the Greek, on account of a longer con- 
nection with them. The Umbrian represents a more ancient form of Italic 
speech than the Latin, and is most free from Celtic elements. The Oscan was 
the idiom of a people; not, like the. Latin, the language of the state. It had a 
literature, however; and it was spoken at Pompeii by the lower class as late as 
the time of the destruction of that city. It is a remarkable fact that, after the 
Oscans had perished, their language was still living in the “‘ludi Osci” of the 
Roman Theatre. 

2. From the fcundation of Rome till the Roman dominion spread over Italy; 
753-241 B. C.; or Roman Tuscan-Celtic period. <A sharp division of higher and 
lower classes is becoming manifest : the governing party using in public a solemn 
form of speech of the literary documenta! style, called sermo nobilis, urbunus ; the 
people speaking the sermo plebetus, rusticus, quotidianus. The Celts exercise a con- 
siderable influence on the language. 

3. From the duminion over Italy till the death of Augustus, 241 B. C.—A. D. 
14; or Graeco-Roman period. In this period we notice a refining Greek influence 
on most Italian dialects and a rich Greek vocabulary of arts and sciences appro- 
priated by the Romans. 

4. From the death of Augustus to the fall of Rome, A. 1). 14-476 ; corruption 
of Latin, manifestation of the old Italic dialects. Most important changes were 
effected by the establishment of Christianity as the state-religion. But the Chris- 
tian writers and orators, disdaining refinement in style, approach the popular dia- 
lect, in order to be understood by the people, thus corrupting the Latin. At the 
fall of Rome, cach state develops independently its own dialect. 

5. Centuries V —IX. ; Lingua vulgare ; Gothic-Lombardian influence. In this 
period, the letters of the Popes to the Carolingians show the ruin of the Latin 
tongue. Documents of donations, acts of judiciary proceedings, and inscriptions 
show yet more decay ; what must the popular language have been! ‘The lingua 
vulgare first appears in a MS. of about the year 595. It is already distinct from 
Latin, with a construction much like Italian. 
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6. Centuries IX.—XII.; the Italian language forming ; Provencal influence. 
In Leo III.’s time the knowledge of the classical language became an honorary 
title for Popes and Empcrors, while the vulgare made great advances towards the 
formation of the Italian. The first Sicilian and Italian poet is Ciullo d’Alcamo 
who wrote (about A. D. 1222) a canzone or rather poetical dialogue, entitled 
‘Rosa fresca aulentissima.’”’ In studying this work we are astonished at its 
vocabularv, composed of Sicilian, Neapolitan, Provengal, French, Spanish, 
Greek, Latin, and Tuscan words, brought to the court of Frederick II. by the 
talents of all countries and all professions. The first Italian prose was written 
by Mattéo Spinello (A. D. 1247-1268). 

7. Centuries XITI—XIV. ; period of Dante. Dante did not create the Italian 
language; many writers used it with as much ease befure him, as Guido Gaini- 
celli and Brunetto Latini; but Dante fixed and enlarged the Italian by his 
immortal work. His wonderful power over language is best shown in the con- 
trast of the language in the “Inferno” with that in the “ Paradiso.” He furcibly 
expressed the idea of a national language in opposition to the local dialects and 
the classical Latin ; yet his writings contain many Provengal elements. 


On motion, Dr. Benedict, Professor Van Benschoten, and Pro- 
fessor Brewer were appointed a Cummittee to recommend a place 
and a day for the next meeting of the Association. 

On motion, Professor Packard, Professor J. B. Sewall, and the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson were appointed a Committee to nominate Officers 
and members of the Executive Committee for the en:uing year. 


Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mas-., 
read a paper on “The Classification of Conditional Sentences in 
Greek Syntax.” 


This paper proposes a slirht correction in the classification of conditional sen- 
tences given in the author’s Greek Moods and Tenses, and aims also at a faller 
explanation of that classification in some points in which it has not been clearly 
understood. In the first statement of this system (in 1860), attention was called 
to the importance of distinguishing between particular and general conditions, 
chiefly to make clear the double function which the Greek subjunctive performs 
in protasis, 6. g. in ἐὰν ἔλθη, τοῦτο ποιήσω, on the one hand, and ἅτας λόγος͵ ἂν avg 
τὰ πράγματα, μάταιόν τι φαίνεται, on the other. The difficulty of including these 
two uses under one head has been the chief obstacle to a clear understanding of 
the whole subject. It seems incredible that any mind accustomed to modern 
scientific definitions can accept any of the current definitions of the subjunctive 
in protasis as stating the real essence of the two conditions just mentioned. 
Such expressions as ‘‘ bedingte Méglichkeit,” “objective Méglichkeit,’ “Miz- 
lichkeit von der Erfahrung abhingig,” “eine Tendenz zur Wirklichkcit,” “ pos- 
sibility, opposed to probability,’’ ‘‘ possibility with prospect of decision,” etc., 
when they are made to include two such different ideas as if this shall happen and 
if this (ever) happens (both being expressed by ἐὰν τοῦτο γένηται), cannot impress 
learners very strongly with a sense of the wonderful accuracy of which Greek is 
capable in expressing nice shades of thought. No one now thinks of bringing 
under one head the corresponding cases of the optative, 6. g. εἶ τινας θομυβουμένονς 
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αἴσθοιτο, κατασβεννῦναι τὴν ταραχὴν ἐπειρᾶτο, and εἰ τοῦτο αἴσθοιτο, πειρῷτο ἄν, ete. 
And yet there is just as important a difference, Δ Γμουδχἢ it is not generally recog- 
nized in classification, between ἐάν τινας αἴσθηται, πειρᾶται, if he (ever) perceives 
any, he (always) tries, etc., and ἐὰν τοῦτο αἴσθηται, πειράσεται, if he shall perceive this, 
he will try, etc. In the latter the subjunctive is simply future in sense, and does 
not differ (except in intensity) from the future indicative with εἰ, In the former 
it is neither future nor present, but general in its reference to time; it cannot be 
changed to the fature indicative without a total change in sense, but is a form 
of expression for which Latin, English, and German, and occasionally even 
Greek, use the present indicative. The same principle applies to the optative in 
general suppositions; it is a form of expression adopted by the Greck to dis- 
tinguish general from particular conditions in past time, both of which are com- 
monly expressed in other languages (and occasionally in Greek) by the past 
tenses of the indicative. It cannot be too clearly stated, that the chief peculiarity 
of the classification here advocated is not in calling attention to the existence of 
general conditions expressed in Greck by the subjunctive and optative—for 
this has been done before—but in marking off the general suppositions of 
present time which have the subjanctive in Greek as a variation (so to speak) of 
the ordinary present suppositions which all languages express by the indicative, 
thus leaving all other subjunctives in protasis to be explained on a distinct prin- 
ciple. When this elimination has been made, it must strike every one that the 
subjunctive in protasis refers to the future, 6. g. ἐὰν τοῦτο γένηται means if this 
shall happen, and that any further attempt at definition wonld be superfluous. It 
may be doubted whether teachers would be as content as they seem to be with 
the old definitions which include both classes of the subjunctive, if they did not 
use in their teaching certain so-called “pattern” sentences, ingeniously written by 
modern grammarians to illustrate rules which like the examples are purely of 
their own invention. Thus ἐάν re ἔχω, δώσω is Greek only in the sense 177 2 shall 
(hereafter) have anything, I will gire tt ; and it cannot possibly mean (as it seems to 
be expected to) if I (now) have anything (which will hereafter be proved), I will give 
it, So ἐὰν τοῦτο λέγῃς, ἁμαρτάνεις can mean only tf you (ever) say this, you (always) 
err, which is not at all what boys are expected.to understand by it, when they see 
it translated into bad Latin si hoc dicas, erras, and into unintelligible English if 
you say this, you err, all the time innocently imagining it was written by a 
Greek and will teach them to imitate Demosthenes and Plato! 

When the present and past general conditions are set apart as a separate class, 
we have one class (a) of present and past particular conditions implying nothing 
as to fulfilment, and a second class (ὁ) of present and past conditions implying 
non-fulfilment. There remain two classes of future conditions, one (6) more 
vividly expressed by the subjunctive (somctimes by the future indicative), another 
(d) less vividly expressed by the optative. This view of the distinction between 
the subjunctive and the optative is more open to dispute than the other parts of 
the classification, and was not included in it when it was first proposed. It 
seems plain, at least, that the distinction is the same as that between the English 
if he shall go and if he should go, and the question may as well be argued with 
reference to these latter expressions on English ground. 

In the first edition of Greek Moods and Tenses (1860), the distinction of par- 
ticular and gencral suppositions was carried into future conditions, although no 
distinction in construction is there made; subsequently this arrangement was 
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given up, and it was stated in a note that general future conditions were included 
under the rules for particalar future conditions. A note in the new edition of 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar (1872), under Conditional Sentences, makes it 
evident that there is no logical propriety in excluding the distinction of particular 
and general even from the class (ὁ) of present and past conditions which imply 
non-fulfilment. With this view, it now seems a more logical classification to 
make a special class of present and past gencral conditions to be treated as a 
variation of class (a), and then to treat of all other conditions (both particular 
and general) under the head of “ Four Forms of Ordinary Conditional Sentences.” 


A paper on “ The Epic Forms of Verbs in dw” was read by Pro- 
fessor Frederic D. Allen, of East Tennessee University, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


The prevailing theory of these forms is faulty and needs modification. The 
question of the true solution has been discussed by Leo Meyer, G. Curtius, and 
others, and this paper is intended mainly as a review of what they have written. 
The grammars explain the forms by a process of protraction or distraction, by 
which a contract w becomes ow, wo, or ww, and a contract ὦ becomes da or da. 
The two vowels are contracted and then pulled apart again. This supposed 
process has no parallel elsewhere, and goes a long way around to explain a simple 
phenomenon. Compare ὁράεσϑαι and ὁράασϑαι. The latter is more easily ex- 
plained as derived from the former by a simple assimilation of vowel, prepara- 
tory to contraction. The order of development is not ὁράεσϑαι, ὁρᾶσϑαι, dpdacSac ; 
but rather δράεσθαι, ὁράασϑαι, δρᾶσϑαι. The Epic form is an intermediate one, 
arising from an assimilation of the vowels. So far all are agrecd, but the matter 
is complicated by the lengthening of one or both vowels which commonly 
accompanies the assimilation. The difficult questions arise, how this lengthen- 
ing is to be accounted for, and how far the traditional spelling of the forms is 
genuine. - 

Three cases arise: I. Lengthening of the former or characteristic vowel; 
II. Of the second or connecting vowel; III. Of both together. 


I. Examples of first case: ἡβώοντες, ἡβώοιμι, μνᾶ acda, etc. Best explained, not 
with Meyer and Dietrich by “ metrical necessity,’ but with Curtius as compensa- 
tive. For the contract verbs have lost a consonant j between the two contracting 
vowels. The view of Brugman, who attributes the length to the nominal stems 
from which the verbs are formed, shows itself, for several reasons, untenable. 

II. Examples of second case: airtéwyrat, airtéwo, δράᾳς, etc. Easily explained 
by transfer or shifting of quantity from preceding vowel, as in βασιλέως, ᾿Ατρείδεω, 
from βασιλῆος, ’Arpsiddo. But Leo Meyer considers these forms misspelled from 
a false theory and in remembrance of the vulgar contracted forms. He boldly 
claims that we should write 5péovra: for ὁρόωνται͵ etc. His reason is the fact that 
this lengthening never falls on a syllable that is not already long by nature or 
position ; it never affects the scanning of a word. Curtius (Erlaut. 98) argues 
against Meyer, appealing to the laws of contraction; his argument appears, how- 
ever, hardly conclusive, and at most would compel Meyer to shift his ground a 
little. Against Meyer’s hypothesis may be urged with more force, first, the 
analogy of Doric furms like perprdpevos, Ἑηλιώμενοι (= μετρεόμενος, εἱλεόμενοε), where 
the lengthening in question is undeniable ; and, secondly, the overwhelming pre- 
sumption in favor of tradition, the unlikelihood of a systematic misspelling of 
forins so frequently recurring. 
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III. Both vowels lengthened in ἡβώωσα, μενοινᾶ᾽ᾳ, etc. These forms are com- 
paratively rare. Either the spirant 7 has lengthened both vowels, or else these 
are really misspelled fur ἡβώουσα, etc. 

Several details require special mention. 


1. Does assimilation without lengthening of either vowel occur? The forms 
ὁρόων, ἑάας (subj.), δράασϑαι, etc., are indecisive. The presumption is in favor of a 
negative answer. 

2. “Ορόωσι, ὁρόωσα, etc., not from ὁράουσι, ὁράουσα, but from older ὁράονσι, 
δράονσα. 

3. Infin. péay without « subscript, because the εἰ of the infinitiveending was 
not originally a diphthongal sound at all. 

4. Simple uncontracted forms without lengthening or assimilation occur: 
κατεσκίαον, ἀοιδιάξι, τηλεϑάοντες, Οἷς. 

5. Lengthening without assimilation in διψᾶοντα, dvapatyd'ct, ναιετάωσα, ete. 
Caprice of the language illustrated by ἀοιδιάουσα, ναιετάωσα, ἀντιόωσα. 

6. Yet another variation in χρεώμενος for χραόμενος. 

ἡ. The form ἀλόω (imper. of ἀλάομαι) to be explained by a double assimilation, 
by which ddd’so became dAcdeo. Thence by transfer of quantity d\éwo, and by 
contraction dAéw. 

8. Μενοινήησι (szbj.) shows an assimilation the reverse of the usual one. 

9. Verbs in éw have forms like those in dw, and to be similarly explained; ex- 
amples, ἱδρώοντες, dpéwar, ete. 

10. Similar forms in other Epic words. Νηπιάας (from νηπιέη) stands for 
νηπιέας. Φόως not trom φῶς, but from φάος (φαΕος). Δεδάασϑαι, gadvraros, and 
others, are cases in point. Φάανϑεν not a lengthened form of φάνϑεν, but from 
φαείνω, and stands for gav-cy-Sey. Kpataivw, κρηῆναι, etc., not prolonged forms of 
κραίνω, κρῆναι, but a separate verb with the stem κραιαν-. 

The true theory of these forms is not too difficult to be introduced into school- 
books. It may be formulated for use in the class-room somewhat as follows: 
The verbs in aw, when uncontracted, commonly show an assimilation of the two 
concurrent vowels, 80 as to give for ac a double a-sound, and for ao a double 
o-sound. This assimilation is usually accompanied by a lengthening of one or 
both of the vowels. 


The Association stood adjourned to 9 o’clock a. ™. 


EvEgnInNG. 


At 8 o’clock Ρ. M., a session of the Pedagogical Section was held, 
President Kendrick in the chair. 

Professor S. M. Shute, of the Columbian University, Washington, 
D. C., read a paper on “The more Extensive Study of the English 
Language and Literature in our regular College Courses.” 

It was shown that, so late as 1850, the English language and literature in their 
proper signification, that is, a critical discussion of the origin, development, and 
powers of the mother-tongue, together with a critical examination of the biog- 
raphy, times, works, style, and influence of the great writers of England, had re- 
ceived but little, if any, attention in College instruction. And even now, of the 
Beownlf and Cedmon, of Chaucer and his contemporaries, of the Elizabethan 
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poets, of Milton and Jeremy Taylor, of Swift and Burke, our undergraduates 
know next to nothing; while of English philology they know scarcely more than 
they do of Hebrew. 

In view of these lamentable facts, it was maintained that a thorough course in 
the English language and literature should be arranged through the entire Col- 
lege curriculum; that there should be given, during one year at least, as accurate 
instruction in the Anglo-Saxon language and literature as is given in the Greek 
and Latin; that one other year should be yiven to a critical study of the great 
English writers from Chancer to Tennyson; and that proficiency in these studics, 
ascertained by rigid examination, should be made indispensable for the obtaining 
of a degree. 

The apparatus for attaining to such proficiency in the mother language and 
literature is ample; the want of such knowledge upon the part of scholars other- 
wise liberally educated, is a recognized defect; while the advancing standard of 
attainments required in most of our colleges, demands a more thorough and exten- 
sive acquaintance upon the part of undergraduates, with all that constitutcs our 
noble English speech. 


The next paper was on “ The Study of Comparative Grammar in 
College,” by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Penn. 


It is agreed that Comparative Grammar should be studied in College, and a 
few Iectures are generally given at the end of the course. But long-continued 
intelligent familiarity with a good many facts is essential to any real mastery of 
the laws of spcech. It would seem desirable, therefore, to take it up in connection 
with the reading of classic authors in the early ycars of the course. 

Students entering college pronounce variously and carelessly. Many colleges 
havea grammar Jesson with the Latin and Greek recitations of the first term of 
Freshman year, in which pronunciation is reviewed. At this time the elements 
of phonology might be taught so far as they are of easy application to Latin, 
Greek, and English—the movements of the organs of speech, those relations of 
the letters which explain laws of change, the reasons for the cuphonic laws in 
Greek and Latin, the regular weakenings, Grimm’s law, and the like. The 
class might apply these laws and reasons in the daily recitations to the interesting 
words in the text which they read, and a spccial point be made of it in the term 
examination. 

The next term take up the etymology of the verb in Latin and Greck. Explain 
from the composition of what words every form comes; 6. g. what pronoun each 
personal ending originally was, what verbs were compounded to make the Latin 
imperfect, each kind of perfect, and the like. Give analogous formations in other 
tongues. Give the laws of letter change involved. Apply all in the daily 
reading. 

The next term take up the noun and the case endings in a similar way, and 
then comparative syntax. 

After going through Latin and Greek grammar take up French, say in the 
last term of Sophomore year. For scientific and literary purposes this may be 
taught to such a class most easily as well as thoroughly by drilling at the first in 
the common laws of change from the Latin and the origin of the new grammatical 
forms, having the lesson read into the Latin words from which the French words 
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in it are derived. The teacher may mect his class an extra half hour and dictate 
part of cach coming lesson into Latin with explanations for a while. 

Then should come German taught in the same way, and then Anglo-Saxon. 
The class will now be Juniors, and pretty cxpert comparative grammarians 
within their range; and they will no longer be content to work at a language 
without trying to understand it. From Anglo-Saxon they should pass on to 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and all the secrets of the mother-tongue. 

A course of lectures on the general science of language will be intelligible and 
fruitful to a Senior class thus prepared for them. This study of the derivation of 
words implies that of the laws of thought according to which changes of meaning 
occur. This may begin with noting lively suggestions and easy generalizations 
and historical reflections, such as are found in Trench, and pass on to scientific 
inductions of the widest scope. 

In behalf of such a course it was urged that it is the best way to study the 
science of language, the truths of which are as attractive and fruitful as any ; 
that it is the best way to drill college students in the descriptive grammar of the 
particular languages, since it gives dignity and interest and scientific connection 
to otherwise dry and loose facts; that it is good for teachers, who often have no 
progressive method or purpose, but settle into a rut of questions on a few puzzling 
words and idioms in place of teaching laws of speech and their application. 
Colleges in which grammar is taught with the daily lessons need no additional 
time for this course; it was further urged on those who favor reading mainly for 
sesthetic, rhetorical, or historical purposes, that the best way to master the master" 
pieces of literature, even in their literary aspects, is not rapid emotional reading, 
but hard and long work upon them to wrest the secrets of their speech. 


At 10 o’clock the Section adjourned. 


THourRspDAY, JULY 24—Mornine SEssron. 


The Association resumed its session. 

The Secretary reported the election of a new member : 

Mr. John Swinton, New York City. 

The Committee appointed to audit the accounts of the Treasurer 
reported that they had found the same with vouchers to be correct ; 
and, on motion, the report of the Treasurer was accepted and the 
Committee was discharged. 

A letter with reference to a proposed celebration of the Jubilee 
of Professor George Curtius was read by Dr. J. H. Trumbull, and 
was, On motion, referred to the Executive Committee. 

The first paper of the session was read by Professor Frederick 
Stengel, of the School of Mines of Columbia College, New York 
City, on “ The History of the Pronunciation of Latin.” 

The intention of this paper was to elicit a discussion of the still unsettled ques- 
tion as to the pronunciation of Latin in our colleges. The author held that the 
Latin vowels a, 1, u, were never pronounced like the English a, ὦ, u; and that the 


vowels of the so-called dipthongs ai, oi, eu, were pronounced separately in 
Latin, as they were in the Oscan language of neighboring states. 
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Passing on to consider the sound of the consonant c, the author distinguished 
three periods in the history of its pronunciation. 

Ist period; Kikero. Ce and ci were pronounced ke and ki by Greck influence 
until the time of the entry of the Lombards into upper Italy in the sixth and 
seventh centuries after Christ. This is testified (1) by words handed down from 
most ancient times, as dekem|bres] for decembres ; (2) by the express statements of 
the Roman grammarians of the fourth and fifth centuries ; (3) by the indiscrim- 
inate use of c, g, k, and g in inscriptions; (4) by derivations, as doctum for 
docitum, cepi from capio; (5) by Greck transcriptions of Latin names, etc., as 
Κικέρων, κῆνσος ; (6) by words common to Latin and Greek, as σεγα- κηρός ; (7) by 
documents from Ravenna (centuries VI. and VII.) in which Latin words are 
transcribed into Greek letters, as φεκιτ, φικετ, φηκιτ, for fecit : (8) by the celebrated 
Etruscan epitaph of Severa (circ. century IV.); (9) by the Oscan Tabula 
Bantina ; (10) by the Logudoro, a Sardish dialect ; (11) by the Albanian vocab- 
ulary ; (12) by Gothic words received from the Latin during the Empire, as 
kaisar ; (18) by modern German words from the Latin, as keller from cellarium ; 
(14) by the way in which Anglo-Saxon Roman priests (century VI.) wrote 
Anglo-Saxon words, as cyning for keenig, king (this lasted till the eleventh cen- 
tury); (15, 16, 17) by certain French, English, and Irish words. 

2d period; Zizero. From the sixth century till the thirteenth, owing chiefly to 
Celtic influence, c before e and i was pronounced like the sibillants 5, ¢, z, or és. 
(1) It was so pronounced by most of the people on the sea coast, especially the 
Ligurians. (2) The sibillation of the guttural can be traced in the Greek, as in 
paxiwy, μάσσων. (3) (7 is also an Umbrian sound. We can trace the change in 
(4) Latin documents, (5).the Provencal, (6) Italian authors, (7) modern Italian, 
(8) Italian dialects, (9) German words received from the Latin in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, as kreuz from crucem; (10) the English word cipher, (11) the 
Wallachian, (12) the Spanish. 

3d period ; T'shitshero. Since the twelfth century, owing to the influence of the 
Provengal, ce, ci have been pronounced tshe, tshi. 

Ge, gi, did not have the Italian pronunciation before the seventh century. Ge 
was first pronounced ghe ; then, ge=)(1) ; later, j7—=gi (pronounced dj). 

T in ti preserved its sound till the fifth century. From that time till the thir- 
teenth century the ending ¢éia was written οἷα, which was pronounced σία. Since 
Dante tio is written in Italian zo. There are many illustrations of this change, 
ti being represented by si, zi, tsi, and ct. Mattéo Spinello wrote still (A. Ὁ. 1268) 
giustitia (pronounced zia) ; but Dante wrote negozio and sacerdozio. 


Professor S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, read a paper on “ The Pronunciation of Latin as Pre- 
sented in Several Recent Grammars.” 


The first grammar mentioned was that of H. J. Roby, who excludes mere Eng- 
lish and Continental practice for the ancient Roman or true powers. His adop- 
tion of Italian “ὁ aperto ” interferes with the law of interchange with “ u”’ (oo), 
and turns ‘‘oe”’ into “oy ” of boy, instead of “dy,” as in Portuguese “dito ” eight. 
The “e” of “thére,” “net” (instead of “they ” and ‘‘ wéight’’) offends the 
Spanish vowel “e” and diphthong “ey,” as in “martes” (martaiss) sword, 
“ley ” (lai-y) aw. Of course “‘c” (cay) and “μ᾽ (gay) are assigned their pow- 
erin kin and get, and “8s” has its hissing sound—its sole power in Spanish and 
South German 
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Donaldson had given a dogmatic opinion that ¢ was p’h,a post-aspirate p, and 
Mr. Roby assigns p’h, t’h, k’h to Greek, a language which had not developed such 
powers, as is shown by words like φίλ ἱππὸος (Philip), and dy-vdpos (waterless), 
where the A of édwp would seem to be as practicable as in the English form 
“anhydrous.” From physiologic considerations, Professor H. regards p as older 
than p’h, ph, and /, and he cited “ b’hoy ” for boy as having attained currency in 
the streets of New York about the vear 1850. 

Bartholomew’s grammar is very near the Roman standard, but “cui”? (coo-y) 
is compounded with “qvi”’ (kwee), ‘“‘oe” (Sy) is made “ oi” of coil, the long and 
short ‘‘e” and “i” have different powers assigned to them, and ‘‘z ” is given as 
ds or sd. ‘The descriptions of the ancients, and the structure of Greek words 
show that ‘‘z” was equivalent to English zd (but sd in Doric and Eolic) rather 
than ds—this being an assumption which tends to vitiate the laws of etymology. 

Bingham (1867) gives such pretended “ continental "ἢ powers as “4” in hut 
and “eu” in feud. 

Blair’s Latin Pronunciation (1873) gives the long and short vowels with the 
same sound, but he thinks it would be difficult to shorten “ ἃ in bake,” ignorant 
of the fact that this is short, and that the quantitive relation between full and “οί, 
is present in rake and rage, own and o-bey, marine and deceit, where the Romanic 
“Ὁ of cet is not the Teutonic vowel of sit. The diphthongs ‘‘ne” and ‘‘oe”’ are 
made vowels, ‘‘eu”’ has the strange perversion of “ew” in pew, and “ ph,” etc., 
are male post-aspirates. The compositions with French and German sounds (pp. 
127-9) are contradictory and unreliable. 


Professor F. P. Brewer, of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., read a paper on “ The Acquisition of a Double 
Mother-Tongue.” 


The paper contained a discussion of how, and how far, a child who learns two 
mother-tongues blends the two or is influenced in using either by his knowledge 
of the other. The writer’s attention had been directed to children in Athens who 
were thus learning both the Greek and either the German or the English. 

It was observed thata child did not at first use the two languages as alternative 
modes of expression, but appropriated each word to conveying a certain idea to 
@certain person. A child who had acquired only six words, three German and 
three Greek, neither used nor had occasion to use any of the German words to 
the Greek servants; but she understood several directions when given in cither 
language, and had learned both a German and a Greek way of saying .No. 

Older children were observed while speaking in one language to borrow single 
words from the other; as “ I have πόνους in my dovrdx:” ; and to imitate idioms; 
as, “ The tree makes white flowers,” or ‘‘ Is not here” for “ Jt is not here.” 

After a certain puerile comprehension of both languages has heen obtained, 
they are no longer mastered equally, but each in a degree complimentary to the 
other, the one being used at school and the other at home, the one in the market 
and the other in the parlor. Neither tongue is learned so quickly or so thoroughly 
as when it is used exclusively. Persons so educated sometimes seem like foreign- 
ers when attempting to use either language for topics which they have been 
accustomed to discuss in the other. 

It was also remarked that the specch of a community, whether educated or 
not, where many of its members acquire from childhood another language, is 
especially liable to change, even to the extent of developing into a new language. 
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The next paper was on “ Recent Discussions of Grimm’s Law,” 
by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 


The Early English Text Society’s edition of Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s 
Pastorale was described, with Mr. Sweet’s studies of its spelling and of the his- 
tory of the lingual spirants. He thinks that the original spirant in the Teutonic 
languages was the sonant (dh) as heard in thine, other, smooth, and that the surd 
(th) in thin, loveth, isa later weakening. This spirant corresponds to ¢t of the Sans- 
krit, Greek, and the like. Mr. Sweet supposes that ¢ first changed to d, then d 
to dh, and dh to th, contrary to the common theories of Grimm’s law. 

The views of the relations and causes of the group of facts known as Grimm’s 
law, held by Grimm, Bopp, Curtius, Scherer, and others, were referred to, and 
the view of Mr. Sweet was discussed at length. 

His scheme is as follows (dH represents aspirated d, tH aspirated ¢): 


Old Aryan t d dH change to 
Oldest Teutonic d t dH, which change to 
Oldest Low German dh t d, which change to 


Oldest High German ἃ tH d,t. 

This Oldest Teutonic is not known to exist, but is inferred by Mr. Sweet from 
theoretical considerations as to the probability of the changes, and from certain 
facts in Anglo-Saxon and Gothic. 

As to theoretical probability : 

1. The difference between this scheme and Grimm’s is in the changes of Old 
Aryan t. Grimm has ἐ to tH, whence th, dH, whence d, dh; and ¢ to tH is not so 
familiar a change as Sweet’s d to dh. But since it is admitted to occur as part 
of an almost preciscly similar system of changes, those to High German, we have 
here a strong presumption in favor of it. 

2. The real difficulty in Grimm’s law, the change from d to ¢ is not only not 
removed, but heightened ten-fold by supposing it to occur at the same time as a 
change from t tod. Suchan interchange is conceivable only as a morbid phenom- 
enon, and can be accepted as a national act only on the strongest evidence. 

3. The deferring of the change from dZ# to d till the Low German period, is 
improbable and unhistoric. 

As to the special facts : 

1. Words in which Teutonic d appears for Old Aryan ¢. 

As to these it appears, first, that many which have d in Anglo-Saxon or later 
dialects, have the regular spirant p in Gothic, while the converse is very rare ; 
secondly, that such d’s are found in the middle or end of words, or in connection 
with sonant liquids ; whence it may be inferred that the Gothic p is older, and d 
the result of vowel or liquid assimilation. 

2. Words in which Mr. Sweet speaks of d and p as fluctuating. 

As to these it was pointed out that they usually have p final or before s, but 
elsewhere in inflection d by assimilation. 

3. The Oldest Low German lingual spirant was apparently th. 

a. Gothic p and Greek surd θ transliterate. 

b. The Gothic change of d to p before s indicates a surd p. 

c. The earliest Anglo-Saxon MSS. represent the spirant by th, like the 
Greck theta. 

d. The Anglo-Saxon sp for st indicates a surd. 

e. So do syncopated forms of surd verbs: drincp, drinketh, and the like. 
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f. And other difficult forms in ¢ for p; dint from bindep, tret for tredep; un- 
syncopated liget for digep, and the like. 

g. The English th is surd regularly unless there is vowel assimilation, and 
the regular weakening is from surd to sonant, not from sonant to surd. 


A recess was taken until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association resumed its session at 2 o'clock. 
The Secretary reported the election of » new member : 


Mr. William S. Liscomb, Providence, R. I. 


He also reported that Professor S. S. Haldeman had presented to 
the Association a copy of his treatise on “ Pennsylvania Dutch.” 


The Committee to nominate officers for the following year made 
nominations as follow: 

For President—Professor F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

For Vice-Presidents—Dr. J. H. Trumbull, Hartford, Conn., and Professor W. 
F. Allen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

For Secretary and Curator—Piofessor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

For Treasurer—Professor Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

For additional members of the Ezecutive Committee— 


Dr. C. H. Brigham, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Mr. C. J. Buckingham, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
᾿ Professor Tracy Peck, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Professor C. H. Toy, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, S. C., 
Professor S. J. Young, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


The report was accepted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected to the offices to which they were respectively nomi- 
nated. 

The Committee to select the place and the time of the next meet- 
ing recommended that the meeting be held at Hartford, Conn., on the 
14th day of July, 1874. 

The report was accepted, and the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was adopted. 

The Executive Committee were desired to take into consideration 
the matter of publishing a Philological Journal, and to report here- 
after. 

The Rev. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., rend a paper con- 
sisting mainly of extracts from a letter of Horatio Hall, Esq., of Clin- 
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ton, Ontario, Canada, on “The Huron Language and Some of the 
Huron-Iroquois Traditions.” 


After the Huron nation had been nearly destroyed by the Iroquois, the survivors 
fled in different directions. A feeble remnant, numbering about seventy souls, 
still cling to the neighborhood of their ancient abode. They occupy a small 
reserve near Amherstburg, on the Canadian side of the Detroit River, a little 
north of Lake Erie, and are the only Indians remaining in Canada who speak the 
Huron (or Wyandot) language. The Hurons have always asserted a claim to 
precedency among the Huron-Iroquois nations, as being the elder branch. Their 
language confirms this claim in a remarkable way. The Iroquois dialects lack 
the labial sounds altogether. The Wyandot language, on the contrary, has the 
m, of which it makes frequent use. On a comparison of the two languages, it 
becomes evident that the m formerly existed in the Iroquois, or at least in the 
language from which the Iroquois is derived. It may be inferred that some fam- 
ily or sept, whose members had a difficulty in pronouncing this labial sound, 
became separated in early times from the primitive stock of the Huron-Iroquois 
race, and were the progenitors of the Iroquois tribes. It is remarkable that the 
missing labial is supplied in the Iroquois dialects by a variety of sounds, as if the 
speakers had tried in each word to find the articulation which would best replace 
the sound they were unable to utter. Thus the Wyandot rume, man, became in 
Iroquois rungkwe ; oma, to-day, became ongwa ; ameheong, dead, became aweheong ; 
menta, red, became kwengta, and soon. ‘This is an interesting illustration of the 
manner in which dialectical differences arise; and it seems to show at the same 
time that the Huron represents the original form of the language. 

Mr. Hall furnished also a brief account of some traditions he had lately gath- 
ered on the Reserve of the Six Nations (near Brantford, Canada), relating to a 
hero made famous by the genius of Longfellow. In a list he had procured of the 
founders of the Iroquois Confederacy, he found, to his surprise, the name of 
Hiawatha, but in a form so disguised that he did not at first recognize it. In 
Morgan’s ‘‘ League of the Iroquois ” it appears as Hayowentha. Written accord- 
ing to the Mohawk pronunciation, on the Rescrve, it is Ayunghwata. In Onon- 
daga, it is Hayengwatha. “But as the nasal sound represented by eng is very 
slight, resembling the French nasal en, the name as usually written, [Ziawatha, 
approaches the Indian pronunciation very nearly. It means, “ He who seeks the 
wampum belt.” Hiawatha was not a myth, but a veritable personage, and 
appears to have lived in the latter part of the fifteenth century. He first con- 
ceived the idea of uniting the various tribes in a confederacy, and with the aid of 
an influential Mohawk chief, named Tekanawita (sometimes written Deckanaweeda), 
succeeded in carrying it out. They held a convention, and planned a system of 
government, somewhat in the style of the founders of the American republic. 
The names of those who took part in the convention are remembered, and even 
some recollection of their speeches is preserved by tradition. Their plan was a 
remarkably comprehensive one ; for they designed to embrace in their union all 
the tribes or “ nations ” known to them, so as to bring about a general and per- 
manent peace. There are still extant some of the songs composed at that time. 
They are held in recollection by means of strings of wampum, each string vary- 
ing from the others in the collocation of the beads, and every string recalling a 
verse. The verses are in an archaic dialect, which differs from that of the present 
day about as much as the Janguage of Chaucer differs from modern English. 
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The meaning of some of the words is forgotten; but the general tenor of the 
songs, which are in praise of their confederacy, is well understood. They are 
still chanted whenever a new chief is installed. 


Professor F. P. Brewer, of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., gave a description of “ Recent Excavations in 
Athens.” 


The excavations made in Athens during the past twelve months have brought 
to light portions of the ancient walls in good preservation not far from the site of 
the ancient gate Dipylon. The remains are at a considerable depth below the 
surface. In another part of the city, north of the temple of Zeus Olympios, there 
have been uncovered quite extensive baths of the Roman period. 


Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
read a paper on “ The ‘ Hero Physician ’ and the ‘ Hero KaAapirne,’ 
mentioned by Demosthenes.” 


Demosthenes, in his oration de Falsa Legatione, § 249, speaks of the father of 
Aeschines as having once kept a school πρὸς τῷ τοῦ ἥρω τοῦ ἰατροῦ. In the oration 
de Corona, § 129, delivered thirteen years later, he makes his rival’s father the 
slave of a man who kept a school near the temple of Theseus, and his mother a 
prostitute who had a station πρὸς τῷ καλαμίτη ἥρωι. It is generally assumed that 
the Hero Physician and the Hero καλαμίτης are identical, and various theories 
have been proposed to explain the latter epithet. While some have believed it to 
be a proper name, others have attempted to explain it as an equivalent of iarpés— 
κάλαμος sometimes meaning probe, so that καλαμίτης can mean probe-man or sur- 
geon! The older editions of Demosthenes and the Greek lexicographers abound 
in futile attempts to throw light on the mysterious word. There is a doubtful 
reference to Lucian’s “ Scythian” in Voemel’s critical edition, and this is re- 
peated by Westermann in his fifth edition. But I cannot find that any one 
has gained any light in this direction.on the main point, the meaning of 
xadapirns. Lucian says that a Scythian named Toxaris came to Athens be- 
fore Anacharsis, became a friend of Solon, and introduced Anacharsis to the 
Athenian statesman on his arrival. Toxaris died in Athens and was buried in 
the Ceramicus. More than a century after his death, when the plague was raging 
at Athens, his spirit advised the Athenians to sprinkle their narrow streets and 
lanes with wine; and this remedy was belicved to have caused the plague to 
cease. He was then deified, and worshipped as the “ Stranger Physician.” His 
monument existed in a mutilated state in Lucian’s time, representing a Scythian 
bowman, with a strung bow in one hand and a book in the other. Now καλαμέτης 
can mean bowman (or, more exactly, arrow-man), as κάλαμος very often means an 
arrow of reed. (Compare Herod. vii. 61: ὀιστοὺς καλαμίνους.) It will then be 
simply an equivalent for Scythian, and it will be remembered that the police of 
Athens were called both Σκύθαι and τοξόται. The monument of the “ Stranger 
Physician,” with its figure of the ‘“ Scythian bowman,” was a relic of antiquity 
even in the time of Demosthenes, and he refers to it senatarally as marking a well- 
known locality. 

It ig not necessary to assume that the monument of Toxaris was near the 
Theseum, as the new story in the later oration may refer to a new place. But 
the recent excavations on the site of the walls of Athens (an account of which has 
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just been given to the Association by Professor Brewer) show that the gate 
Dipylum was mach nearer the centre of the city than it has hitherto becn sup- 
posed to be, and was in fact within four hundred vards of the Theseum. Lucian 
says that the monument of Toxaris was “ not far from the gate Dipylum, on the left 
hand as we go out to the Academy.” The last words, ἀπιόντων εἰς τὴν ᾿Ακαδήμειαν, 
seem naturally to imply that the monument stood outside the gate, in which 
case the same school-house could hardly have been described as ‘‘ near ”’ both the 
monument and the Theseum. But it may well be doubted whether the words of 
Lucian cannot be referred to a person leaving the centre of the city for the coun- 
try outside, so that ἀπιόντων may merely designate which side of the street is 
meant by “the left ”’—the left as we go out. If this view is tenable, ἐξιόντων would 
seem at first sight to be the more natural expression ; and it would be so if the 
monument stood just within the gate. But if the monument stood at some 
distance from the gate—for example, half way between the gate and the 
Thescum—and if the expression can refer to a person leaving the centre of the 
city, and not to the gate at all, ἀπιόντων would seem to be the more proper 
expression. This doubtful interpretation, however, does not affect the main 
point, the identification of the Hero Physician of Demosthenes with the Scythian 
Toxaris of Lucian, and the explanation of καλαμίτης which this affords. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That this Association have heard with pleasure of the contemplated 
republication of the work of Mr. Horatio Hale on the*‘ Ethnography and Philology 
of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition,” by which a work abounding in philological 
materials will be made more accessible to students of the aboriginal languages. 


The last paper, on “ The Specific Use of Some English Words,” 
was read by Professor George F. Comfort, of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse. N. Y. 


The tendency to use words in other than a strict sense, which manifests itself 
among the people, in all languages, is very strongly marked in the English 
language, in frequently giving a more limited or specific meaning to words which 
were originally used in a wide or generic sense. Thus hound (Anglo Saxon 
hund) originally signified dog; deer (A.-S. deor) signified animal; stool (A.-S. 
steol) signified chair; sturve (A.-S. steorfan) signified to die of hunger, cold, or 
from any cause. Many other similar cases have arisen in the later history of the 
language. After ages have transpired, no misunderstanding arises from this per- 
version or diversion from the original meaning of words, especially when the 
change has come from the people. 

But it is remarkable that men of Icarning, leaders in education, should originate 
a similar change in the use of some of the most important words in the language, 
especially when erroneous impressions and conclusions legitimately follow such 
change of meaning. One of the most retnarkable examples of this is in the use 
of the word science and its derivatives. We find colleges and universities issuing 
catalogues containing the term “‘ Scientific’’ course, with the degrees of Bachelor 
and Afaster of “ Science.” There are Schools of ‘‘ Science,” “ Scientific”? In- 
stitutes, Societies, Associations, Museums. In all these cases the word science 
refers mostly and often exclusively to the natural sciences. No Chinese or 
Japanese, in studying our system of education, could discover from any dic- 
tionary of the language that the word science and its derivatives are ever used in 
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this restricted sense. For no lexicographer has ever dared insert in a dictionary 
this limited usc of the word. Men of high learning alone are responsible for the 
‘erroneous impressions among younger students and in the popular mind that 
follow from this use of the word, and for most important conclusions bearing 
upon psychological, philosophical, or religious problems, which are consequently 
legitimately drawn with respect to “scientific” data, methods, and reasoning. 
Much misapprehension occurs and much impediment to the progress of ssthetic 
studies is caused by the frequent limitation of the terms art, fine art, artist, to the 
formative arts, aud more still by confining them to painting alone. Serious evils 
also arise from using the words practical and useful, as confined solely to what is 
of immediate material value. It is a curious circumstance, also, that often these 
and other similar words are frequently used by even our best writers, sometimes 
in their generic and sometimes in their specific sense, even on the very same page, 
and in some cases in the very same scntence. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the members of the American Philological Association hereby 
express their most hearty thanks to the authorities of Lafayette College for the 
generous hospitality and considerate care of personal convenience which the 
members have received at their hands; to the Local Committee and the citizens 
of Easton, for the generous interest they have felt, and the cordial welcome they 
have extended to the members; and to the railroad company for the special car 
which they have placed at the service of the members for making an excursion 
to the “ Switchback.” 


The minutes of the meeting having been ‘read and approved, 
On motion, the Association adjourned. 
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The Sixth Annual Session of the Association will be held at Hart- 
ford, Conn., beginning on Tuesday, July 14th, 1874, at three o'clock 
P. M. 

All persons intending to be present are requested to send notice to 
that effect, as early as June 20th, 1874, to the Secretary of the Local 
Committee, the Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford, Conn. 

Members intending to read papers at the next meeting are re- 
quested to notify the Secretary of the Association at as early a date 
as may be convenient. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
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I. — On the Prepositions in the Homeric Poems. 


Br WILLIAM S. TYLER, 


WILLISTON PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


THE parts of speech, as they are called by grammarians, 
are a classification, founded in the nature of language, but at 
the same time inevitably more or less artificial and imperfect, 
of the different kinds of words in their relations to each other 
and to the sentence. No one has ever been able to give a 
perfect definition of any one of these parts such as would bear 
the questionings of a Socrates, or such as to include every 
thing that belongs to it and exclude every thing else. The 
number of classes or parts of speech which grammarians have 
made has varied widely at different times, and has not yet 
been settled beyond dispute. Two different classifications 
have come down to us bearing the name and clothed with the 
authority of the great Greek philosopher who was the founder 
of the science of classification — both marked by his fondness 
for simplicity and excessive gencralization— one of which 
makes but three parts of speech (grammatically), viz.: verbs, 
nouns, and connectives, and the other makes four, viz.: 
verbs, nouns, articles, and connectives (ῥήματα, ὀνόματα, ἄρθρα, 
σύνδεσμα). Both these are natural classifications founded in 
the nature of the sentence, and answering to the logical 
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distinctions of the subject, the predicate, and modifiers, of 
which distinctions there will, of course, be either three or 
four according as we include all modifiers in one class, or 
distinguish modifiers of the verb from modifiers of the noun. 

But these classifications are too general to satisfy the 
demands of most grammarians; and they casily admit of 
further division and subdivision. Hence the number of parts 
of speech was gradually increased by the Greek philosophers, 
particularly the Stoics, who were especially given to gram- 
matical studies, till nine became with them, as it has usually 
been with modern grammarians, the accepted number. 

Some Roman grammarians in the time of Quintilian, as 
we learn from that judicious scholar, went on still further 
dividing and subdividing till they made ten, eleven, or 
twelve parts of speech in the Latin language, without the 
article which is wanting in that tongue. Quintilian himself 
disapproved of these later and subtle distinctions, leaving 
undecided however the question whether all names should be 
classed together, or whether they should be distinguished 
into substantive and adjective nouns. 

Whatever may be the classification adopted, and however 
many or few the classes may be, there will always be words 
which cannot be referred absolutely or exclusively to any one 
class; either because they do not answer exactly to the 
definition of any one, or because they perform the office now 
of one part of speech, and now of another, and now they 
subserve the uses of more than one at one and the same time. 
Thus words which are usually parsed as adverbs, in all 
languages, often perform the office of conjunctions also, since 
they not only modify the verb of the clause in which they 
stand, but also connect the clause with some other part of 
the sentence. 

The process by which the same words, or even whole 
classes of words, so change their use and office in course of 
time as to become different parts of speech from what they 
once were, is one of the familiar and one of the most 
interesting and instructive phenomena in the history of 
language. Thus substantives easily become adjectives and 
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adverbs by a mere change of relation to the principal words of 
the sentence, while verbs, sometimes a source of supply for 
adverbs and prepositions, are recognized among the principal 
fountains from which conjunctions are derived. In other 
words, and as a matter of course, nouns become adjectives 
or adverbs whenever, ceasing to be themselves the principal 
subject or object of a proposition, they attach themselves as 
mere modifiers to other principal words; and verbs become 
adverbs, prepositions, or conjunctions, whenever, ceasing to 
be themselves the predicate of a proposition, they only modify 
or connect it. So that this process of transformation resolves 
itself into little more than a change of emphasis—at any 
rate it involves a change of emphasis, not less than a change 
of relation. Again, that is a most curious process, by which, 
simply by growing less and less emphatic, the demonstratives 
of so many languages have become first relatives and then 
articles or conjunctions; as, for instance, the English that 
(and so the Greek ὅτε and the Latin quod) was first a 
demonstrative, 6. g.: 1 knew TaatT (vz. which) he said” ; 
then, by a little falling off of the emphasis, a compound or 
simple relative: “I knew that he said’’; and then, by losing 
all emphasis, a conjunction merely connecting the two 
clauses: “1 Anew that he said.”” By a similar process the 
definite article in English, as also in Greek, in German, in 
Italian, in French, and in the modern languages generally, 
was made from the demonstrative growing gradually less 
emphatic; and then, to supply its place in each’ of the 
languages, a lengthened and strengthened form was taken up 
for the demonstrative, in which the demonstrative element 
(t or d) was repeated at the end as well as the beginning 
of the root (compare the English the with that, the Greek . 
ὁ, ὅς, OF τός With οὗτος, the German der with dieser, etc.). 

Of all the parts of speech, the preposition has been the 
most unfortunate in its nomenclature, being the only part of 
speech whose name expresses nothing of its nature or office, 
but merely its position with reference to the verb of which it 
_is a prefix or the noun which it precedes; and that position, 
usual indeed, but by no means universal, still less essential 
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or founded in the nature of things. If it must be named 
from an accidental circumstance instead of an_ essential 
characteristic, its position is indeed so generally a pre- 
position as perhaps to justify the name on the principle of 
logicians: a potiort nomen fit. And usage has so sanctioned 
the name that it-cannot now be easily changed; for not only 
did the Greeks originate the name πρόθεσις, and the Romans 
translate it into praepositio, and the English into preposition, 
but even the Germans, whose grammatical nomenclature is 
usually so significant and so just, call this part of speech die 
Prdposition and das Vorwort, although they sometimes also 
call it das Verhdltnisswort, and thereby express its most 
essential characteristic. 

The proper prepositions are not numerous in any language, 
scarcely a score in Greek, about the same in Sanskrit, and 
but little more than that number in Latin and the modern 
European languages. They are primitive words with mono- 
syllabic roots, which reappear, with only accidental and 
euphonic variations, in all the branches of the Indo-European 
family. In Greek, however, the majority of them have been 
made dissyllabic by the addition of a vowel, which vowel 
receives the accent except when the preposition becomes a 
post-positive, in which case it suffers anastrophe. This 
annexation of a vowel illustrates the musical superiority of 
the Greek over other languages, as for instance the Latin, 
the vowels being the musical and the consonants the 
significant elements in language; and the fact that the 
accent regularly rests on this comparatively unsignificant 
syllable of the preposition, a syllable which disappears in the 
Latin and English equivalents, is itself sufficient to show 
that the Greek accent was not mere stress, but rather tone 
or inflection. For the most part the prepositions seem 
originally to have expressed such essential and fundamental 
relations of place and of motion as up and down, over and 
under, to and from, in and out, on and off, before and after, at 
or near, through or amid, about or around. From these space- 
relations they were casily transferred by analogy to express 
the relations of time, and then, by metaphor or other figure of 
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speech founded on some nearer or more remote resemblance, 
they came gradually to denote all the varied relations of 
human action and thought. Of course no class of words can 
be more interesting, none more instructive to the philologist 
or the metaphysician, shedding so much light as they do and 
must, not only on the origin and progress of language, but 
on the fundamental laws of thought, and illustrating our 
intuitive conceptions even of the material universe. 

It has been the almost unanimous opinion of philologists 
that the class of words which are commonly called prepositions 
were originally and properly adverbs. A class of words which 
originally signified action and motion would naturally be 
followed or accompanied by a class of words denoting the 
direction of motion and the relations of actions; in other 
words, verbs would not long exist without adverbs. But 
inasmuch as motion naturally ends in some place, and action 
terminates on some object, or tends to some result, when 
thought came to be more fully expressed, the same words 
which denoted the direction of motion and the tendency of 
action would naturally, not to say necessarily, denote also 
the relations between such motions or actions and the 
places, persons, or things affected by them —in other words, 
verbs and nouns could not be used to any great extent 
without adverbs being gradually converted. more or less into 
prepositions to show the relations between them. | 

It becomes then an interesting question whether this theory 
of the normal rise and growth of prepositions is confirmed by 
facts. Are there traces of the process still remaining in the 
early literature of nations, or does it go back to a period 
antecedent to all extant literature—a period of which we 
have no other record but language itself? Do the earliest 
extant productions of Greek literature —for example, the 
Homeric Poems — exhibit to us the class of words of which 
we speak as fully adverbs, or fully prepositions, or in a 
transition state between adverbs and prepositions? All 
the authorities on Greek grammar, American, English, and 
German, agree in recognizing a marked peculiarity in Ilomer 
touching the use of this class of words, and differ only as to 
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the extent in which they acknowledge it and the interpretation 
which they put upon it. Some regard them as already in 
reality and in the main prepositions, although used as adverbs 
more frequently by Homer than by later authors; and they 
treat what is called tmegzs as a real separation of the preposition 
from the verb. Such was the view generally taught in the 
grammars of the last generation and still accepted by some 
grainmarians of the old schools. The more recent authors 
on Greek grammar, however, generally recognize this class 
of words in Homer as partly adverbs and partly prepositions, 
partaking more or less of the properties of both, and, as some 
distinctly affirm, in the stage of transition from the one to 
the other; and generally, although not unanimously, they 
explain what is called tmesis, not as an actual separation of 
the preposition from the verb in a proper compound, but 
rather as an antecedent and more primitive stage of the 
language, in which the preposition was an adverb, although 
on its way towards composition with the verb. 

In order to come at a more accurate knowledge of the facts 
in the wsus loguendi of this class of words, I recently struck a 
trench through several successive strata of Greek literature 
somewhat as Dr. Schliemann has cut through the successive 
strata on the site of ancient Ilium, although my researches 
have not been as thorough as his, nor did I find or expect to 
find any such magnificent results. But I submit a brief 
report of amy observations, or excavations if any choose to 
call them so. I went through first with the third book of the 
Iliad — a book which I am accustomed to read with almost 
every class, because it is a favorite book with me and generally 
proves equally interesting to my pupils — taking up each of 
the proper prepositions and noting its various uses, as a 
preposition preceding the substantive, as a prefix to the verb, 
as a post-position following the substantive, and as a separate 
word not connected with cither the substantive or the verb. 
I noted also the comparative frequency of the occurrence of 
the simple verb and the verb compounded with a preposition. 
I then went through the seventh book of the Odyssey in the 
same way, examining and recording the same particulars. I 
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then proceeded to examine in the same. way a specimen 
portion successively of Sophocles, Herodotus, and Xenophon. 
I had thus gathered up statistics of the remains, so to speak, 
of successive strata of Greek literature, which I could compare 
numerically with each other. I shall not trouble the Society 
with all the details of these statistics. But I may say in 
brief, that they showed clearly enough a general and constant 
diminution of the separate and unprepositional use of this 
class of words from the earliest extant specimens of the 
language in the Homeric poems to the perfection of the Attic 
form and style in Xenophon’s Anabasis, and a corresponding 
relative increase of their use both as prefixes to verbs and as 
prepositions governing substantives. Of the 251 instances in 
all in which words of the class called prepositions occur in 
the third book of the Iliad, 10 per cent. occur separate from 
either substantives or verbs, and 9 per cent. more come after 
their substantives, thus making 19 per cent. that are not 
strictly prepositions ; while 81 per cent. occur in the normal 
state of prepositions, 47 per cent. before substantives and 34 
per cent. in composition with verbs. In the seventh book 
of the Odyssey, there is the same percentage (10) of separate - 
- occurrence, and the only change (and that perhaps accidental) 
is that there are only 6 per cent. of post-positives, while there 
are 84 per cent. of normal prepositions, of which, however, a 
larger proportion, namely, 53 per cent., precede substantives 
and 31 per cent. are prefixed to verbs. In Sophocles, there 
are only 3 per cent. of separate words of this class (and these 
more manifestly cases of tmeszs) and 3 per cent. also of post- 
positives, making only 6 per cent. in all of unprepositional 
use, while 94 per cent. are prepositionally used. A much 
larger proportion, however, 59 per cent., have now entered 
into composition with the verb, leaving 35 per cent. standing 
before substantives. In Herodotus, the unprepositional use 
has disappeared,* while 53 per cent. are in composition with 
the verb and 47 per cent. stand before substantives. In 


——s - -- ——- - — 





* That is, in the passage of several pages which I used as a specimen. There 
are not wanting sporadic instances of tmesis and adverbial use, 6. g.: ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἔθανε, 
vi. 114; μετὰ δέ, vi. 120. 
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Xenophon, the only change from the usage of Herodotus is 
that a still larger —a considerably larger — proportion of this 
class of words have entered into composition with the verb, 
namely, 59 per cent., while the remaining 41 per cent. stand 
before substantives. 

A comparison of the compound with the simple verbs in 
this series of writers shows a corresponding change keeping 
regular pace with the progress of the language. In the Iliad 
and Odyssey only 14 per cent. of all the verbs, are compounded 
with prepositions; in Sophocles, 26 per cent.; in Herodotus, 
82 per cent.; and in Xenophon, 86 percent. An examination 
of the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles showed a still 
greater proportion of compound verbs, namely, 40 per cent.* 
Moreover, there is in Luke a marked increase of the disposition 
to repeat the same preposition, using it both before the 
substantive and also in composition with the verb, which 
usage is not unfrequent in Xenophon,f but is rare in 
Herodotus, while there is scarcely a trace of it in Homer or 
Sophocles. 

It should also be observed that in Homer, where the 
preposition does enter into composition with the verb, it 
seems to retain more of its original adverbial force, whereas 
in the later Greek it perhaps gradually changes the meaning 
of the word, or perhaps loses its force so that the compound 
differs less and less from the simple verb; hence the natural- 
ness, not to say the necessity, of sometimes reinforcing it by the 
repetition before the substantive of the same preposition which 
appears in composition with the verb. A.good illustration of 
this peculiarity of Homeric usage in the verb compounded 
with a preposition may be seen in the 12th verse of the third 
book : 


Toéooor τίς τ᾽ ἐπιλεύσσει ὅσον τ᾽ ἐπὶ λᾶαν ino: 
‘“‘And one sees on (sees over, sees ahead) only as far as on (over, ahead) he 
throws a stone;”’ 

* A subsequent examination of specimen passages in Plutarch and in Tricoupes, 
the modern Greek historian, discovered a farther increase, namely, 41 per cent. of 
compound verbs in the former and 43 per cent. in the latter. 

tIn such constructions as eto-(or ἐμ-)βάλλειν (or βαίνειν) εἰς, ἐκβάλλειν ἐκ, 
συστρατοπεδεύεσθαι avr, etc., ete. 
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where ἐπιλεύσσει does not mean “to oversee,” ‘ to overlook,” 
or ‘‘ to live to see,’”’ as such compounds do in later Greek, but 
‘“‘to see over,” and the ἐπέ in composition has just the same 
adverbial force which the same preposition has in the last 
clause of the verse, where it stands by itself, being separated, 
as somo would say, from the verb ina» by tmesis, but, to 
speak more properly, and as grammarians would now generally 
say, used as an adverb. 

We have a similar use of the same preposition in the 277th 
verse of the same book: 

"HéXtog 9’, ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷς, καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπακούεις : 
** And thou, O Sun, who seest over all and hearest over all ;” 

where the ἐπί has essentially or very nearly the force of an 
adverb of place, whereas in later Greek it gives to the same 
composite verbs the modified meaning “ to oversee,”’ and “ to 
overhear” or ‘to listen to.” The difference is analogous 
to that between dérchreisen and durchretsen in German, of 
which the former means “to travel through” literally and 
emphatically, while the latter means only “ to travel over”’ or 
ἐς to traverse’; and in the former of which the preposition is 
separable from the verb, while in the latter it is inseparable. 
This is another illustration of the power of emphasis or accent 
to modify the meaning and use of words. 

As a counterpart to the Homeric preference of the simple 
over the composite verb, Homer uses also the noun without a 
preposition — without any governing word — more frequently 
than it is used in later Greek, and that (as we might expect) 
the genitive or dative to denote primarily place, or secondarily 
some other relation which can easily be conceived as analogous 
to the space-relation. And in many instances where the 
preposition does precede the substantive or stands between it 
and the verb, it seems to hover between the office of a 
preposition and that of an adverb. 

Facts then seem to justify the theory which is accepted by 
most modern writers on Greek Grammar, and to show not 
only that prepositions were originally adverbs, but that in the 
Homeric poems we see them ina transition state corresponding 
with the transition state of the pronouns and the generally 

2 : 
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flexible and formative condition which characterized the 
language at that early and formative period of Greek history. 
Homer is peculiarly worthy of the study of the philologist not 
less than the general scholar, as a faithful voucher and true 
witness, not merely of the state of society, government, 
morals, and manners of the heroic age (whence Frederic 
Schlegel fancies he received the name of Ὅμηρος, a pledge 
or voucher), but also for his unconscious testimony to, or 
representation of, the phenomena of language in that primitive 
period, when it was still flexible in its form and changeful in 
its features, but surpassingly rich in material and expression, 
and as far from being barbarous or savage, as were those 
elegant works of art which Dr. Schliemann found in the 
lowest strata of his excavations. The stone age in the 
language and literature, as in the art and civilization, of 
Greece was not before the golden age, but long after; it was 
not before, but long after, the poems of Homer. 


II. — On the Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action in 
the Latin Finite Verb. 


Br ALBERT HARKNESS, 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


In investigating the system of verbal inflections, as found 
in the Indo-European family of languages, the science of 
Comparative Philology has encountered few problems which 
have hitherto proved more difficult of solution than that 
presented in the origin and formation of the Latin perfect. 
Most of the prominent leaders in the new school of Philology 
— Bopp, Curtius, Schleicher, Corssen, and, more recently, 
Westphal and Merguet — have given it careful thought, but 
the problem still remains unsolved. Many valuable facts 
-_have indeed heen collected by these eminent scholars, and 
much light has been thrown upon many obscure points; but 
no explanation has yet been proposed which can be said to 
account fully for all the facts in the case; no theory devised 
which has met with general recognition among the scholars 
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of the world. The question therefore of the origin and 
formation of the Latin perfect is unfortunately still an 
open one; and though its difficulty might well deter us 
from entering upon so unpromising a discussion, its great 
importance, from its vital connection with the whole subject 
of Comparative Philology, imperatively demands that we 
should still continue to investigate it. Each discussion may 
in its turn throw some new ray of light upon it, until at 
length its secret, we may hope, shall be exposed to the full 
light of day. If therefore this paper should succeed, even in 
the smallest measure, in preparing the way for the final 
solution of this difficult question, my attempt will not have 
been made in vain. 

The Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit undoubtedly inherited 
from the mother tongue of the Indo-European family the 
power to express completed action by means of reduplication, 
and to create new tense-forms through the help of auziliary 
verbs. The Latin, in its treatment of tenses for completed 
action, is distinguished from the Greek and the Sanskrit by a 
freer use of compound tense-forms to supply the place of the 
reduplication. While in the Greek AéAuxa, πέποιθα, and in the 
Sanskrit babhtiva, cakdra, the reduplication is indispensable, 
in the Latin amavi, audivi, monui, rexi, no trace of it appears. 
The Latin has indeed retained a few reduplicated perfects, as 
cecidi, cecint, pepért, but in comparison with the vast number 
of compound forms, these appear but exceptions to the 
general rule. ; 

But before we enter upon the discussion of the Latin 
perfect, it seems desirable to examine some of the compound 
forms in the other tenses for completed action, the plu- 
perfect and future-perfect indicative and the perfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive. In these forms the auxiliary does 
not necessarily supply the place of the reduplication. In 
analyzing cecineram, as an illustration, we at once recognize 
the modified root cin with its reduplication ce, and the 
auxiliary verb eram. The root cin gives the general meaning 
of the verb, the reduplication ce denotes completed action, 
while eram adds the idea of past time. Hence we have an 
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expression for completed action in past time. The Greek 
ἐπεποίθειν is a precisely analogous formation, consisting of the 
modified root ποιθ with its reduplication we and the auxiliary 
ἦα, ἦαμ == hoap=—eram. If now we compare the other tenses 
for completed action —cecinero, cecinerim, cecinissem — with 
cecineram, which we have just analyzed, we shall find that 
they differ from it only in the form of the auxiliary. Let us 
notice this point of difference more carefully. 

Eram and ero in cecineram and cecinero appear to be the 
unchanged forms of the imperfect and future of the auxiliary 
sum, and indeed, if our analysis of cecineram is correct, they 
are such. It then seems to follow as a matter of course that 
in cecinerim, erim is the present subjunctive of the auxihary 
sum, and‘ that it is for es’m, the full form for sim, which 
drops the initial vowel 6, as it is also dropped in sum for 
esum, though retained in the Greek forms ἐστί, ἐσμέν, ἐστέ. 
The change of 8 in esim to r in erim is in accordance with a 
well-known law of the language which usually changes 8 to r 
between two vowels. 

We have thus explained all the forms of the auxiliary in 
these compounds, except issem in cecinissem. That alone 
presents some difficulty. Whence comes the vowel?? What 
is the full form of each of the elements in cecinissem and how 
do they unite to form the compound? Are the elements 
cecini-essem, cecini-ssem, or cecin-issem with issem for essem ? 
The second combination is the one generally adopted. Curtius 
says of the first (cecini-essem) that it would give cecinessem 
rather than cecinissem. This we freely admit. But what is 
the objection to the third (cecin-issem)? This alone would 
be in harmony with our explanation of the other compound 
tenses. The 7 in issem is undoubtedly of the same origin as 
the 6 in eram, ero, erim. May it not then come from e in 
essem? According to Corssen and others of undoubted 
authority, essem was originally esem, which would be the 
regular subjunctive — originally optative— formation from 
the indicative eram—=esam. But cecin-ésem would become 
cecin-isem, according to a well recognized principle that in 
reduplicated and compound verbal forms a and ὁ are weakened: 
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as cado, cecidi; cano, cecint, where a is weakened to e in the 
reduplication and to ὁ in the stem-syllable; also emo, adimo; 
lego, colligo, where e is weakened to ὁ in the compounds. 
Thus esem became isem in cecintsem; but when it became a 
recognized rule that s between two vowels should be changed 
to r, the alternative was presented by which isem would 
become trem, erem, as in the indicative esam became eram, or 
8 would be doubled and thus protected against change. In 
the same manner the imperfect esem would become either 
erem or essem. The latter seems to have been the course 
actually pursued both in the simple esem and in its compounds; 
and hence we have essem and cecinissem. This is moreover 
confirmed by the fact that compound forms have been found 
with these different endings — eset, esset, and zsset; as, adi-éset, 
adi-esset, and ad?-isset. 

But the explanation just given for the ὁ in the ending ztssem 
is at variance with the generally received opinion upon the 
subject. Corssen, seeing that the ¢ in zssem is undoubtedly 
of the same origin as the e in eram, ero, erim, and the final z 
in cecint, identifies all these vowels with the long z in the 
perfect. In his view cecin-eram is a compound of cecini and 
eram. But, if that is the correct analysis of the form, how 
does the long ὁ in cecini-ram become short e in cecin-éram? 
Do we find any general analogy for this change? Indeed, 
would not such an analogy change the imperfect subjunctive, 
audi-rem, to audérem? The cases are entirely parallel. 

But how shall we explain the endings of the perfect —:, 
watz, it, umus, istis, erunt or ere? This inquiry brings us to 
the vital point in our whole investigation — the formation of 
the Latin perfect. | 

The Latin perfects naturally divide themselves, in respect 
to formation, into three classes: 

I. Perfects in ut and vz: alo, alut; colo, colui; amo, amavi; 
audio, audivi. 

II. Perfects in si: carpo, carpsi; dico, dixi; rego, rexi. 

IiI. Perfects in ὁ; cado, cecidi; tango, tetigi; capio, cepi; 
ἴσο, ict. 

If now we inquire what is the tense-sign in each of these 
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three classes, what characterizes these forms as perfect tenses, 
we shall find that perfects in ui, vi, and st are compounded 
with perfect tenses of auxiliary verbs. The tense-sign of the 
compound must therefore be sought in the auxiliary. All 
other perfects, i.e. simple perfects in ὦ, according to Bopp, 
Curtius, Schleicher, Westphal, and others, were originally 
reduplicated and the reduplication constituted the tense-sign. 
As this conclusion, whose correctness I think there can be 
little reason to doubt, has been accepted with so little dissent, 
it will be sufficient simply to indicate in brief the general 
character of the argument by which it has been reached. 

1. The simple perfects in the Greek and in the Sanskrit 
are reduplicated. 

2. In Latin some of the perfects in ὁ retain the reduplication 
in full, while most of the others lengthen the stem-vowel, 
thereby showing traces of a lost reduplication. 

8. With four exceptions, the few perfects which retain the 
unchanged stem have the stem-vowel already long either by 
nature or by position. Moreover, of these four exceptions — 
scidi, tult, bib¢, and fidi—the first and second have archaic 
forms with reduplication, the third is in fact a reduplicated 
perfect, while all analogy shows that the fourth (fid:) must 
have been originally fifidz. 

4. In some verbs there are found side by side reduplieated 
simple perfects and compound perfects without reduplication, 
showing that the tense-sign in the simple form resides in the 
reduplication and in the compound in the auxiliary, as teneo, 
tetini, tenui; pango, pepigi, panzi. 

But we must hasten to consider the compound perfects. 
These end in wz, vz, and st. Those in μὲ and vi were explained 
by Bopp as compounds of fuz, those in s¢ as compounds of esz, 
a perfect formed from es, the root of sum, and corresponding 
to the Sanskrit dsa—fui. This explanation has been 
generally accepted by philologists, but has of late been called 
in question by Westphal and Merguet, the latter of whom 
denies its application even to potuz for pot-fui, as the perfect 
of possum. He explains potut as formed from potivt from 
potiv, and thus, as he conceives, deprives Bopp’s theory of its 
very strongest support. 
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At first Westphal and Merguet both took the position that 
compound tenses may be produced by the union of inflected 
forms with each other, but not by the union of such furms 
with naked stems. They recognized such compounds as 
appear in the Sanskrit periphrastic perfect, coraydm-dsa, and 
in the French future, j’a¢mer-at, but not such as Bopp found 
_in the Sanskrit d-dik-sham, in the Greek ἔδειξα, and in the 
Latin aluz. Such was Westphal’s position when his Greek 
Grammar appeared; but in a special work on the Latin 
verbal inflections, published last year, he recedes from this 
position and expresses, in ἃ most unqualified manner, the 
conviction that the Latin perfects in wz and vi are compounds 
of fut, and those in δὲ compounds of 68ὲ. 

But Merguet in his work entitled Die Entwickelung der 
lateinischen Formenbildung, published in 1870, claims that 
the union of inflected forms with naked stems is in itself a 
contradiction, inasmuch as, in his judgment, the two elements 
of the compound belong, as independent words, to different 
ages in the development of language. 

To this sweeping criticism, Curtius in his recent work on 
the Greek verb replies: 

1. That the assumption, that there could have been no 
transition period in which naked stems and inflected forms 
may have existed side by side as independent words, is 
utterly without foundation. 

2. That compounds of inflected forms with naked stems 
do undoubtedly exist; that indeed no other reasonable 
explanation can be given of such forms as λογο-ποιός, πυρ-φόρος, 
and the like. 

Thus the objection to Bopp’s theory that the Latin perfects 
in ut, vt, and δὲ are compound forms has, in my judgment, 
been fairly met. We proceed to examine the compounds 
themselves. 

Alo, al-fur, alui Cf dropped); amo, ama-fui, ama-ur, amavi . 
(f dropped and uw changed to its corresponding v between 
two vowels); carpo, carp-isi, carpsi (i, for &, dropped); dco, 
dic-ist, dizt (ἢ dropped and c-s united inz). Now all these 
perfects are such only by virtue of the auxiliary fuz and ea? 
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contained in them. But what imparts to fuz and est their 
character as perfect tenses? That they are such, there can 
be no doubt, but what makes them so is not equally clear. 
Let us, however, compare these forms with the Sanskrit and 
Greek perfects from the same roots. The Latin fui and the 
corresponding Sanskrit ba-bhév-a are inflected as follows: 


fu-i, ba-bhav-a, 
fu-isti, ba-bhav-itha, 
fu-it, ba-bhiv-a, 
fu-imus, ba-bhiv-ima, 
fu-istis, ba-bhiv-a, 
fu-erunt or -ere. ba-bhtv-us. 


The contrast 15 scarcely less remarkable than the resemblance. 
They are undoubtedly corresponding forms, but they seem to 
have received very different treatment. The Sanskrit retains 
the reduplication ; the Latin, apparently, no trace of it. The 
endings of ba-bhiv-a are not peculiar, those of fui are without 
a paralicl, or even an analogy, in any other tense in the 
Latin verb. The Greek πέφυκα throws no light upon fuz; we 
compare est with the Sanskrit dsa, and we encounter the 
same contrast as before; dsa@ is inflected precisely like 
ba-bhiiv-a; esi, precisely like fui. 

Let us now note the points of difference and set distinctly 
before us the peculiarities of the Latin perfect, as seen in fut, 
est, and their compounds. 

1. The reduplication appears in full in the Sanskrit and in 
the Greek, but not in. the Latin; though we should indeed 
have its equivalent in es, if we could prove that the initial 
e is long, as is generally assumed without proof from 
its connection with the Sanskrit dsa; but as this vowel 
uniformly disappears from the Latin paradigm without 
leaving any trace behind, there is, I think, good reason to 
question the assumption that it is long. 

2. The ὁ in fui is peculiar and requires explanation. 

3. So also are the endings zstz, istis, erunt, and ere. 

In this list there are at least three or four points, which 
by general consent have never been satisfactorily explained. 
In regard to Bopp’s labored effort to bring the Latin perfect 
into some sort of harmony, with Sanskrit aorist forms, Corssen 
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remarks that in the midst of all these varying and at times 
contradictory statements, he has endeavored in vain to find 
a consistent explanation of the Latin perfect in harmony 
with the facts in the case. His own words are: “Ich 
bin vergebens bemiiht gewesen, in diesen und anderen 
schwankenden und sich zum Theil widersprechenden Angaben, 
eine feste und consequente mit den Thatsachen der lateinischen 
Sprache in KHinklang stehende Erklérung des lateinischen 
Perfectum zu finden.” With the same emphasis he also 
rejects the suggestion of Curtius, that the long ὁ of the Latin . 
perfect may be identical with the short α in the Sanskrit 
perfect. Schleicher recognizes in a verb like facio three 
distinct stems for the perfect: fac in fac-sim, fect in fecit, 
and fects in fecis-tis. The first and third of these Corssen 
discards utterly; in regard to the second (fect), Schleicher 
himself admits that the ὁ is added to the perfect stem, and is 
moreover of uncertain origin. His words are: “ Ausserdem 
tritt ein in seinem Ursprunge dunkeles.z an den Ausslaut 
des Perfect-stammes.” No explanation is attempted of this 
troublesome ὁ. Corssen calls it a vowel of formation 
(Bildungsvocal), and with Aufrecht identifies it with the ¢ in 
the Sanskrit aorist in isham, as dvédisham, but attempts no 
explanation. He derives 8 in the first syllable of ἐδέϊ and 
astis and r in erunt from the stem es, and in this view is 
supported by Curtius; though, so far as I see, neither of 
these eminent linguists makes any use of the fact. 

Such, if I understand it aright, is the present state of the 
question involved in the formation of the Latin perfect. In 
viow therefore of the great uncertainty which still hangs over 
several important points connected with it, 1 venture, with 
unfeigned diffidence, to submit to the thoughtful consideration 
of my fellow-laborers in this field a few suggestions, in 
the hope that they may at least aid us in our subsequent 
Investigations. 

A word upon the manner in which the Latin auxiliaries 
Jui and es: are used in forming compound tenses, in distinction 
from the corresponding use of auxiliaries in the Greek and 
Sanskrit, may not be entirely useless at this point. We 
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notice first that when the Sanskrit dsa and ba-bhtiv-a are 
used in the formation of the periphrastic perfect, the auxiliary 
is retained in full with reduplication — éorayamdsa; and 
secondly, that in such compounds as the Sanskrit d-dik-sham 
(= dik and dsam) or the Greek ἔξειξα ( = dex and éoa or joa), 
the augment is uniformly retained. In Latin, on the contrary, 
though all the compounds of fui and esi uniformly retain uz, 
vz, and sz, the 6 in 681 entirely disappears in every instance, 
and with it all trace of that which makes it a perfect tense, if 
it is formed like the Sanskrit dsa. These facts suggest the 
inquiry whether esi may not be a slightly different formation 
from dsa, though an entirely analogous one; whether indeed 
we may not find here in the treatment of the auxiliary itself, 
the key to the explanation of some peculiarities of the Latin 
perfect. 

The Sanskrit dsa is, I think, admitted to represent an 
earlier form asasa or asasma, with the root repeated in 
accordance with the original idea of the reduplication. 
Moreover, it will be observed that we have here only the 
repetition of a single syllable as, like that of or in éxwza, οὗ in 
ὄδωδα, ak in ἀκήκοα, and like the corresponding reduplication in 
the Zend. After the analogy of asasma, the Latin es would 
give eszsmz inflected thus: 


esismi = esimi = esi, 
esisti esisti, 
esisti = esist = esit, 
esismus esimus, 
esistis esistis, 
esisunt esisunt. 


That es reduplicated produces esis, instead of ees, is in 
accordance with the well-known principle, already mentioned, 
by which a and 6 are often weakened in the reduplicated and 
compound forms: cado, cecidi; emo, adimo; dedi, condidi. 
Moreover, that the ὁ before t in dizit may be identical with e 
seems to be supported by the fact that the form in e¢ actually 
occurs in early inscriptions. Again, ὁ is the favorite vowel 
before 8, as is abundantly shown by Latin forms, such as 
eins, cineris; pulvis, pulveris; 80 also before st in the middle 
of a word: as in antisto, antistes, etc. 
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But let us now examine the changes which take place in 
our inflection of esismi. For the dropping of 8 before m in 
mi and mus in the first person singular and plural, we may 
adduce not only the corresponding treatment of the Greek ¢ 
in εἰμέ for éopi and ἦμεν for oper, but also the well-known 
usage of the Latin which often drops 8 before m in similar 
cases, as in rémus for resmus, dmen for osmen; Cadména for 
Casména. If now we drop the personal ending mi, in 
accordance with the gencral usage in the first person singular 
of all leading tenses of the indicative, and then lengthen the 
preceding vowel in compensation, we shall have es and 
esimus. In the latter the ὁ in the penult may be either long 
or short—short, if it follows the analogy of Caména for 
Casména, long, if it follows the more common analogy of 
Omen and rémus. Upon the latter supposition, it must have 
been subsequently shortened —a treatment by no means 
uncommon in vowels which have been lengthened by the 
principle of compensation, as in pedéts, pedés, pedés. 

The dropping of 7 final in the personal ending of eszsti in 
the third personal singular requires no explanation, as it is 
in accordance with the general usage. In the same form the 
significance of the 8 before ¢, as a part of the stem, was in 
process of time practically lost, and finally the letter itself 
disappeared under the influence of the endings at, et, tt, 
which regularly represent the third person singular in the 
Latin indicative and subjunctive. Thus esist became esit by 
a process which finds its complete analogy in the Greek ἦτον 
for ἦστον, and in the Sanskrit imperfect a-sat for a-sast, and 
in the aorist d-bud-tt for a-bod-ist. 

Τὶ in esiste of the second person singular is a recognized 
ending for that person and corresponds to the Sanskrit tha, 
the Greek θὲ in ἴσθι. It forms also the first element in tzs of 
the second person plural. The quantity of the final 7, which 
Westphal pronounces a still greater problem than the 
preceding st, illustrates a treatment of this vowel by no 
means uncommon in the Latin. Short final ἃ, it is well 
known, is generally lengthened, or changed toe. The Latin 
esti, as compared with the Greek ἴσθι, shows precisely the 
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same change in quantity, as actually appears in the Latin 
sindpi as compared with the Greek σίναπι. 

The ὁ in the penult of zsti, which is long by position, seems 
to have been at times treated as long by nature, perhaps 
after the analogy of long ὁ in est and esit. The subsequent 
shortening of ἢ in this last form esit before final ¢, requires 
no explanation, as it follows the general usage. 

In the third person plural, isunt became first trunt, a form 
which actually occurs in inscriptions, and then érunt. But 
in the classical period the penult of erunt was gencrally long, 
a fact which may be best explained in connection with the 
shorter ending ére, as seen in dizerunt or dizere. This 
ending is generally explained as formed from erunt by 
dropping πὲ and weakening u to 6. Westphal objects to this 
view, on the ground that the Latin nowhere else drops the 
plural ending nt, and that, if it did so here, we should 
probably have éro and not ére. He does not recognize the 
auxiliary sunt either in erunt or ere. I do not regard these 
objections as at all decisive against the common explanation, 
but I venture to suggest another, that in making our selection 
we may at least have a little wider choice. The Latin 
treatment of the root es, as seen in the verb itself, gives, in 
the third plural, esunt, which becomes sunt or erunt; but as 
erunt points back to esunt, so ére seems to suggest an earlier 
form ésé or ési, the latter of which finds an exact parallel in 
the Greek εἰσί from ἐσντί, and is formed in strict accordance 
with principles of general application, alike in Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit. In this form, s¢ represents the personal 
ending ti; but ¢ before ὁ is often thus changed to 8, as in 
consensio, dissensio, precisely as τ before« is changed to σ in 
εἰσ. But in Latin δεῖ becomes first éri—a form actually 
found in inscriptions —and then éré as in carpsére, dizére. 
Thus there may have existed, in the infancy of the language, 
two distinct forms side by side — a shorter form in ére, with 
the penult uniformly and necessarily long, and a fuller form 
in erunt, with a short penult which may have become 
gradually lengthened by the analogy of its associate ὅγε. As 
a matter of fact, this penult was generally long, though by 
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no means uniformly so; and if the more common derivation 
of ére from erunt be preferred to the one here proposed, we 
may, I think, without impropriety assume that e in erunt was 
lengthened to bring it into harmony with the other long 
vowels in the endings of this tense. 

If now we form perfects by appending the auxiliary es to 
the roots carp and dic, we shall have carp-isi and dic-isi and, 
dropping ἔ (é), carpsi and dizi, inflected thus: 


carpsi, dixi, 

carpsisti, dixisti, 

carpsit, dixit, 

carpsimus, diximus, 
carpsistis, dixistis, 
carpsérunt (or -dre). dixdrunt (or -ére). 


From esi, or its stem esis, may now be formed the other 
tenses for completed action, essam, e8i30, esisim, esissem, 
precisely as esam (== eram), 680 (= ero), estm (= sim), and 
easem are formed from the root es. If now we append these 
tenses of the auxiliary to carp and dic, dropping the initial e 
and observing the ordinary euphonic changes, we obtain the 
regular classical forms. 


carp-sisam == carpseram, dic-sisam = dixeram, 
carp-siso = carpscro, dic-siso = dixcro, 

carp-sisim = carpserim, dic-sisim = dixerim, 
carp-sissem = carpsissem. dic-sissem = dixissem. 


Our discussion seems to warrant the conclusion that in the 
class of verbs which we have been examining, the peculiarities 
of the Latin perfect — the final 7, 8 in the first syllable of zsti 
and istis, and the peculiar endings erunt and ere— may all 
be the direct result of the reduplication of the root es in the 
auxiliary. They are all readily explained in this manner 
without doing violence to any known law of the language, 
and without requiring the insertion of a single letter, even of 
a connecting vowel. 

The examination of fuz and of perfects in uz, vi, and 7 is 
reserved for a future paper. 


III.— Onan English Vowel-Mutation, present in CAG, KEG. 


By S. S. HALDEMAN, 


PROFESSOR OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE somewhat rare Celtic vowel of ‘fat’ occurs in Irish 
and Welsh,* and when present in European dialects, it is 
probably due to Celtic influence, as in Suabian, and in its 
French nasal form in ‘vin.’ It does not necessarily occur in 
the same word in languages where it is present, for the Irish 
word ‘ cat’ (a cat) and ‘ capull’ (Lat. ‘caballus,’ a horse) have 
the vowel of English cot. It is well established in English, 
where, from its affinity with ὄ of ὁ ebb,’ the two present many 
interchanges, as in ‘cag’ and ‘ keg,’ ‘ mash’ and ‘ mesh’ (of 
a net) where ‘mash’ is the vulgar and etymologic form, and 
Dr. Johnson says it is “better written, as it is commonly 
pronounced, mash.”’ In certain localities we find forms like 
‘merry,’ ‘scelp,’ and ‘hev,’ for ‘ marry,’ ‘scalp,’ and ‘ have,’ 
forms which are apt to disgust people who are not accustomed 
to hear them. 

This mutation appears in English ‘ fat’ as compared with 
German ‘ fett;’ ‘have,’ old Saxon ‘ hebbjan,’ low Saxon (or 
Plattdeutsch) ‘hebben ;’ and as both vowels are present in 
low Saxon, this English interchange may be heard, as in the 
word for siz, which, according to the locality, is ‘ 8880 
(3150, strictly with the vowel of ‘ fat’) and ‘ses’‘a,’ with the 
vowel of " met.’ 

Mutations with the Latin or true ἃ of ‘arm’ (as in 
‘barberry’ and ‘berberry,’ Anglosaxon ‘arc’ and ‘erc’) 
and that of ‘wash’ and ‘+wesch,’ are excluded from the 
following list, but as the vowel of ‘fat’ is often used in 
words with the allied a of ‘after,’ these pairs have been 
retained. Proper names, archaisms (marked with +), Scotch, 
and local English forms are included. The abbreviations 





*As in Irish ‘ci’har,’ four; Welsh ‘bich,’ a hook, the same vowel being 
lengthened in Welsh ‘bach,’ tte. Hald., Analytic Orthography, p. 85. 
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used are: Ch., Chaucer; Hilw., Halliwell; Str., Stratmann ; 
Se., Scotch. Scotch examples must be cited with caution 
except by natives, as the spelling is deceptive. According to 
Mr. James A. H. Murray (Philol. Soc. London, 18738, pp. 109, 
145), this dialect gives ‘man’ with the German and French 
a, and ‘men,’ ‘ pet,’ ‘led,’ with the vowel of add. 

The following lists contain about three hundred and twenty 
pairs of examples: 


abbas LHilw., abbess 
abele, ebble Hiw. 

ac Sc. (but, and), ec 
ac-ute, edge 
addabarin, aldebaran 
adder, edder Hlvw. 
admiral, amrel] ZZlw. 
after, efter Hw. 
agg * Hiw., to egg v. 


ak-yn Sc. (oaken), yek (oak) Hw. 


al-chemy, el-ixer 
al-ligator, El-dorado 
alf Hlw., elf 
+alfisch, elvish 
il-ibi, dl-ias, el-se 
Alice, Elick 

Alice, Elsie 

alder, eller Z/w. 
alum f, for elm 
ambassador ¢, embassy 
amir §, emir 

among, +emong 
Amphipolis, Emboli 
amty Hilw., empty 
+angel ||, +engel 
annual, perennial 
+anoug, cnough 


ant, emmet 

antique, ancient( = en-) 
+any, eny CA. 

appear-ance, appar-ent 

apt, adapt, inept, adept 
+arran (spider), nerane Hw. 
arrand, errand 

arrant, errant 

+asaumple Str., example 
+ascape, escape 

ascry f/lw., eskrie Hlw. 

ash (ask) fd/w., esh Hw. 
ash (stubble) Hlw., esh Hw. 
ash (tree), esh fZ/w. 

ashes, ess [lw. 

ascend-ant a., descend-ent a. 
ascend-ancy, ascend-ency 
ask, esse H/w. 

aspen, espin Hw. 

assay, essay 

astonish, +estonen Sér. 

at, +et 

attend-ance, tend-ency 
attend-ant, intend-ent 
+atter (poison), etter Hlw. 
+attercop (spider), eddercop Hlw. 
atwiten Str., edwyte LHlw. 


* Agg (to incite) —the popular and the preferable form. Pennsylvania. 

tIt is uncertain whether a western stream called Alum Creck took its name 
from the mineral or from the tree. 

t The erroneous em- for am- in ‘embassy’ is due to Spanish, and is retained 
by the accent. See Hald., Eng. Affixes, p. 263, and compare ‘empire’ and 
‘imperial.’ 

§ This is the better form. 

| Although Anglish ‘eng-el’ (not eng-gel) corresponds with German ‘eng-el,’ 
the dialectic form ‘enc-gel’ seems to indicate the gay in ‘anger.’ Similarly, 
Anglish ‘angel’ or ‘angl’ (a hook) is probably like German ‘ang-el’ rather 
than the English ‘ angle’ = ang-gl. 
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avery Hlw., every 
avoid, evitable 

axe, exe Hw. 

axle, exle Hw. 
back, beck 

baff Sc., beff Se. 
bag, begg-ar 

ballys Hlw., bellows 
band, bendy 

bank, bench 

Bayou Tash, for —Téche 
-+birafte, bereft 
blacken, bleck Sc. 
blanch, blench 
bland Sc., blend 
bran, bren Hw. 
brand, brenne v. Hw. 
brant (goose), brent 
+brant (steep), brent 
cadlock, kedlock 
cag, keg * 

calash, caleche 

calf, kelf (1) Hlw. 
can v., ken n. 

canal, kennel 


cand-ent, efc., ac-cend, etc. 


canine, kennel 
cannel-coal, kennel-coal 
canto, accent 
canvas, hemp 
capital, cephalic 
capt-uré, mter-cept 
carn-al, charn-el 
cast, +cestt 
castanct, chestnut 
castre], kestrel 
catch, kecche ἢ 


catsup, ketchup 
chack Sc., check v. 
chack Sc. (a bird), check Sc. 
chack Sc. (a meal), check 
champion, kemp Sc. 
channel, kennel 
charity, cherish 
chastity, incest 

claft Sc., cleft 
command, commend 
cour-ant, curr-ent 
crang, kreng 

c-rank, wrench 
daddy, deddy Sc. 
Dak’han, Deccan 
damn, condemn 
diabolism ὃ, devil 
donat, donet 

+drad, dread 

drag, dredge 
e-jac-ulate, e-jec-t 
example, exemplary 
+facche Hlw., fetch 
faction, defection 
faloun Hiw., felon 
fan-cricket, fen-cricket 
farrier, ferrier 
farrow a., ferow Sc. 
fash Sc., fesh Se. 
fasten, +festen 

fatch Hlw., vetches 
fealty, fidelity 
foc-al, fu-el 

Frank, French 
frantic, frenetic || 
Gallic, C*eltic 


gang n., .genge Hw. 





* Compare the same sounds in Anglosaxon ‘cmg,’ ‘ceg’ (a key), etc. 
t Pronounced kest, and used by Wyatt (1503-1542) as a rhyme to best. 


¢ About 1275, according to Stratmann. 


“To ketch him at a vauntage in his snares.” Spenser. 
‘“‘ That, as pursued appenring at full stretch, 
This, barking after, and at point to catch.” Tate. 
§ The I is marked as short, because English accent generally obscures the 


adjoining syllables. 


| ‘‘ An irous man is lik a frentik best.” 
Chaucer, 1. 7631, where ‘best’ = ‘baist,’ a beast. 
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+pather*, to-gether 
ginsang t, ginseng 
glabber Sc., glebber Se. 
glance, glent Se. 
granadier, grenadier 
granite, grenade 
Guiana, Cayenne ft 
hack Hiw., hedye 
hackle, heckle 

hadder Hiw., héather 
hag, hegre Hw. 

han Alw., hence 

hand, hend Hw. 
Handel, Hendel 

hang, t+heng Ch. 

harry v., herry Hiw. 
Harry, Henry 

has, hes Hlw. 

hasp, hesp Alw. 

have, hebben /flw. 
hospit-al, hot-el 
intend-ant, efc., -ent, etc. 
jasmin, jessamin 

kavel Sc., kevel Se. 
lactic, lettuce 

+lad Ch. 1. 7260, led. 
+lasse Ch., less 

lat Se. (to reckon), let Se. 
lather, lether v. 


Maggy, Meg, Peg 
malte Hiw., melted 
mameluke, memlook 
man, men 

+manace, menace 
manage, menagerie 
manifold (7), many ὃ 
maret Hiw., merit 
Mariatta, for Marietta 
mash, mesh 

maslin, meslin 

mass, -+-messe 
Massurada, Mesurddo 
Matamoras, Metamoras 
obeis-ance, obedi-ence 
pall-mall, pell-mell 
panel, penelle Hw. 
pansy, pensive, pensy Hw. 
pantile, pentile 
pantograph, pentagraph 
pector-al, poitr-el 
pend-ant, pend-ent 
penit-ence, pen-ance 
pinchback, pinchbeck 
placid, pleasant 

radish, as if reddish 
radly Hlw., readily 
rakene Hiw , reckon 
ransom, redemption 





* Wiclif uses ‘gethero’ (Daniel iii. 2) as a transitive verb; ‘geder-en’ occurs 
about the year 1200 (Stratmann); ‘gédher’ is much used in speech, and 
Wordsworth rhymes it with ‘héather’: 

‘‘The wild-woods fruits to gather, .. . 
A crest of blooming heather.” 

*+ Thus pronounced in the United States by those who know and collect the 
plant. When the root is forked it is likened to a man, and is probably named in 
Chinese from ‘dzhin,’ man, and ‘seang,’ form, but in the literary language the 
second part is ‘séng,’ and seems to be without a special meaning. Span. ‘jinsing,’ 
Port. ‘gins&o.’ Webster (1828), quoting Grusier’s China, gives the word as 
meaning ‘‘ the resemblance of ἃ man, or man’s thigh.” Worcester quotes Palmer 
for “‘gen-seng, first of plants,” which is added as a second etymology in Mahn’s 
Webster, and is an error due to a mixing of authorities. The Rev. Dr. 8. F. 
Jarvis (Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. of Hartford, 1836) quotes Jartoux for the proper 
meaning, “the representation of a man,” for what reason he cannot tell. The 
Tartars call it Orhota, which means “ the first of plants.” 

¢ Both of these appear in the name of the condiment ‘ky-an’.’ The ‘cay’ of 
‘Cayenne’ and ‘cayman’ should be read kz (in kind) as intended by the writers. 

δ΄ Many,’ a town in Texas, is called ‘mann-y.’ 
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ranch, for wrench tarrapin ἢ, terrapin 

rax, ratch v. Hlw.; stretch tarras §, terrace 

redan, indent +tarre, -+terry 

raplock Sc., reploch Se. tarrier, terrier 
lang-saddle Sc., -settle Sc. tassel (hawk), tercel 
sack, seck Hiw. ten-ant, for ten-ent 

sag v., seg Sc. +than |j, then 

salify, (salt)cell-ar thatch, deck 

sally, salmon (summer)sct +thrad, thread 
sampler, exemplar thrash {, thresh 

satis-fy, as-sets track, treche iw. 
sattle Hiw., settle v. track-pot Sc., treek-pot Sc. 
+sax Sitr., +sex (an ax) tractable, tretable H/w. 
+Saxlond, +Sexlond trans(fer), tres( pass) 
scad Hiw., shed νυ. travesse Sc., treviss Sc. 
scal-p, shell vacche Hlw., fetch 
scand-ent, ascend-ant Vandal, Wendish 
scarlat-inous, scarlct vandue, for vendue 
serv-ant, subservi-ent vanquished, venqueste Hw. 
shadow, shed n. vascul-ar, vesscl 

slack, sleck * ‘vi-and, viv-ency 

slack, sleck τ wime (venter), wem Hiw. 
slant, slent H/w. wax v., wexe H/w. 
smack, smecen Hlw. whammel, whemmel 
sparage, spcrage +whan, when 

spatula, pét-al wrack, wreck 

stag Hiw., steg (a gander) wrastle **, wrestle 
strand, trend wratch Sc., wretch n. 
+tache (a spot), tetch Hiw. wrath n., wreth Sc. 
tamper, temper wrath, breth Hw. 
Tamsford, Thames yalloch Sce., yell n. 
tanrec, tenrec yaldran Sc., yeldrin Se. 
tendrac, tenrec yalowe Hiw., yellow 


tarantula, tarentula 


ee . ----- “ . 


e 
Alsace, Elsess amend, emendation 
affi-ance, diffid-ence +asoine, +essoin Str. 
af-, de-fi-ant, diffid-ent astray, estray 
ambush, +embush assist-ance, consist-ence 
*Small pit-coal. Ray. t To quench, asa fire; to thirst. Ray. 


} This is the popular speech-form in the United States. Browne (Hist. of 
Jamaica, 1756, p. 465) and Schipf (Hist. Testud., 1792, p. 64) call it ‘terrapin,’ 
and Lacepéde (1788) calls it ‘terrapéne.’ Compare Lendpe ‘tul-pe,’ a tortoise. 

§ “Asin the Tarras heere this other day.” Drayton, ed. 1613. 

“1 heard a man, | That now and than.” Wyatt. 

{ “Corn must be thrash’d, and ground for food:”’ Pettus, 1683. 

## “ V Vhich wrastleth with the water,” Drayton, ed. 1613. 
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assist-ant, consist-ent 
Aurangabad, Aurengabad 
Aurangzib, Aurengzib 
Balize, Belize 

blab Se., bleb 

bladoch Sc., bledoch Sc. 


blanch Sc. (a ray), blenk Sc. 


blancher, blencher 
blather, blether 
Brackenridge, Breckenridge 
Bustamante, -mente 
chance, cadence 
chavender, cheven 
confid-ant, -ent, -ence 
conniv-ance, -ent 
counten-ance, contin-ence 
crann-y, cren-ulate 
cross-jack, crojeck 
Damiata, Damietta 
dan-delion, den-tal 
dual, duel 

eley-ance, intellig-ence 
eleg-ant, neglig-ent 
en-amor, en-emy 

fatten, fetten Str. 
fasten, fest Hw. 
f-lag(stone), (crom)lech 
flat Se. (floor), flet Sc. 
gag Sc., geg 


glanders, glen 

gradual, ingress 
Granada, Grenada 
+jalous, jealous 

labber Sc., lebber Sc. 
Lan-caster, Chester 
-+lassen, lessen 

laverok Sc., lerrik 
manhaden, menhaden 
miscre-ant, cred-ent, -ce 
Navesink (N. Jersey), Nev- 
nuis-ance, noc-ent 
parrakeet, perroquet 
persist-ance, -ent 
+provand, provender 
puiss-ant, pot-ent 
rabbet, reb/ate 

rab-id, rev-ery 
remn-ant, reman-ent 
resist-ance, exist-ence 
resist-ant, exist-ent 
snag (a cut), sneg Sc. 
staddle, steddle 

+stam, stem 

that, +thet 

thous-and, +thus-end 
-+thratte Hiw., threaten 
wax n., +Wex 

Yeman, Yemen 
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IV.— On a Passage in Homer's Odyssey (x. 81-86). 


By LEWIS R. PACKARD, 


HILLHOUSE PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN 
YALE COLLEGE. 


épdouaty δ' ἱκόμεσϑα Adpov αἰπὺ πτολίεϑρον, 
τηλέπυλον Λαιστρυγονίην, ὅϑε ποιμένα ποιμὴν 
ἡπύει εἰσελάων͵ ὁ δὲ τ' ἐξελάων ὑπακούει. 
ἐνϑα κ᾽ ἄυπνος ἀνὴρ δυιοὺς ἐξήρατο μισϑούς, 
τὸν μὲν βουκολέων͵ τὸν δ' ἄργνφα μῆλα νομείΐίων " 
ἐγγὺς γὰρ νυκτός τε καὶ ἡματός εἰσι κέλευϑοι. 
Od. x. 81-86. 
Tuat this passage was obscure and difficult to the early 
students of Homer appears from the number of conflicting 
explanations and conjectures suggested in the Scholia; and 


among modern commentators there is scarcely more agreement, 
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though the conjectures are less wild. I propose to state the 
difficulties and briefly describe the different theories of 
explanation, and to indicate in what direction the true 
explanation of part of the passage appcars to me to lie. 

The first question arises as to Λάμου ---- ἰδ it the name of a 
city or of a person? It may very well be the name of a city ; 
there is in Strabo (xiv. p. 671) mention of a river and a 
village, both bearing the name Lamos, in Kilikia, and the 
construction, a genitive of designation or apposition, occurs 
elsewhere in Homer as well as frequently in later Greek. 
An example is 1]. ii. 538, Δίου τ᾽ αἰπὺ πτολίεϑρον. If we take it 
as the name of the city, the two words in the next line, 
τηλέπυλον Λαιστρυγονίην, may be regarded as adjectives agreeing 
with πόλιν, which is perhaps implied in πτολίεθρον. Others 
understand Λαιστρυγονίην as a substantive in apposition to 
πτολίεϑρον, translating “to the city Lamus, to long-streeted 
Laestrygonia,” in which phrase two names for the city are 
given. These are awkward, but perhaps not impossible 
constructions. 

On the other hand, may not Λάμου be the name of a person, 
a former or the then reigning king of this land? This view 
likewise was taken in ancient times, and the Scholia even 
tell us that he was a son of Poseidon. It is difficult to find 
the origin of that statement, as this seems to be the only 
passage of Greek literature before the Christian era in which 
the name occurs. Probably the guess was suggested by the 
similarity in character of these Laestrygonians to the Kyklopes, 
who are some of them described in Homer as descendants of 
Poseidon. If Λάμον is the name of a person, it would 
apparently be some former king or eponymous hero of this 
tribe, as lines 106-111 below refer to one Antiphates as king 
at the time of this visit. 

Then, if Λάμου is the name of a person, the next point of 
variation in the Scholia is as to rnAérvAoy — is it an adjective, 
‘or a substantive, the name of the city, and so to be printed, 
as Dindorf prints it, with a capital T? They differ also 
as to the meaning of the word as a compound (whether 
substantively or adjectively used in this place); is it ““ having 
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gates far apart, distant from one another,” or is it ὁ“ having 
large gates, wide and high”? This latter view is taken by 
two modern editors, Ameis and Hayman, on the ground that 
such gates belong to a city of giants and where two flocks at 
once pass through the gates — an idea which is by no means 
clearly expressed in the passage. But they give no example 
to support this meaning, and I find no other compound of 
τῆλε having such asense. It always has the meaning “ distant, 
far” and never that of “large.” For ““ wide-gated’’ we have 
εὑρνπυλής (Od. xi. 571); for “ high-gated ” the Scholia on this 
passage use μακρόπυλος. It seems then that τηλέπυλος should 
mean “having gates far apart,” a description of a city either, 
as Nitzsch understands it, “with long streets” and gates at 
both ends, a length measured on a diameter, or, as perhaps 
is more natural, measuring the length on the circumference, 
with a long stretch of wall between its gates and so “ large in 
οἴνου. The word occurs, 1 believe, nowhere except here 
and in Od. xxiii. 818, in a reference to this same city which 
occurs in a summary of the wanderings of Ulysses, but that 
summary, though a part of the poem in the time of Aristotle, 
for he (Rhet. iii. 16) refers to it as an example of successful 
condensation, is of doubtful genuineness in the view of modern 
critics. At any rate, it gives no real help to the understanding 
of this passage. On the whole, it seems that there are no 
sufficient data for a positive opinion on the questions raised 
in regard to this first line and a half. 

We come now to the rest of the passage, which is evidently 
all one thought. The different items are parts of one fact in 
regard to this city, one distinguishing peculiarity, which the 
poet labors to make clear to us. The translation seems 
easy — somewhat as follows: ““ (8 city) where one shepherd 
coming in hails another, and he going forth answers; there a 
man who needed not sleep could have earned double wages, 
one by herding cattle, another by tending sheep, for near are 
the paths of night and day.” 

The ancient comments upon these lines hardly deserve 
mention — certainly not the labor of refutation. One refers 
the description to the neighborhood of Leontini in Sicily, 
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where, he says, the flies were so troublesome that the cattle 
could not be pastured in the daytime, whereas the sheep 
being defended by thick fleeces could be; and so the line 
referring to the different flocks is explained. Another 
supposes that the day and night pastures were different ones, 
but near to each other, so explaining the last line. Another, 
that the suburbs of the city were uncultivated, and so used 
for pasture land; and thus that a herdsman, not being 
obliged, as in other cities, to go to distant hills, might be 
able to go out twice a day with different flocks. It is plain 
that all these are mere conjectures, and some of them very 
unsuitable ones. There is a nearer approach to the probable 
truth in a suggestion attributed to Krates, the grammarian 
of Pergamos in the 2d century B.C., who thought that the 
whole account referred to some region of short nights. He 
is quoted as saying that they lived “about the head of 
the dragon,” that is, in the region apparently under the 
constellation so named, “of which,’ Krates continues, 
“ Aratus says ‘that head will move there where risings and 
settings are closely joined together.’” It will be observed 
that this statement of Aratus has no reference to the passage 
in Homer. It is only the authority of Krates therefore, and 
not that of Aratus besides, that we have for this interpretation. 
He understood the phrase of Aratus as applying to the 
Laestrygonian country. Krates goes on to explain that 
since the outgoings of day and night were so near each 
other, the night must be very short and so a man who could 
dispense with sleep could earn double the pay of him who 
must spend a part of every day (of twenty-four hours) in 
sleeping. 

We now turn to the opinions of modern commentators, for 
the fullest account of which I depend upon a young German 
scholar, now dead, J. F. Lauer, the first volume of whose 
literary remains (Berlin, 1851) is occupied with Homer. It 
is not however worth while to enter into all the conflicting 
and in many cases obsolete explanations which he discusses. 
I refer to his essay only as containing the best resumé that I 
have found of the various opinions; but I shall confine 
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myself here to the views of recent scholars, mentioning 
enough to show the differences among men who all have thie 
same general principles of criticism. Volcker Cin his Homeric 
Geography. Hannover, 1830) perhaps hardly comes under 
this category, but his idea may begin the list. He supposes 
that the Laestrygonian city lay near sunset, or the entrance 
to Hades, and on a high mountain (αἰπύ); that the Greeks 
had noticed that sunrise came earlier and sunset later upon 
such mountain tops, as for instance upon Athos; and so that 
this city had a longer day than any other place and of course 
a shorter night. This idea that the city was on a high 
mountain is plainly inconsistent with the subsequent story in 
the Odyssey, and as to the rest of the theory the prolongation 
of day on a.mountain top is hardly sufficient to suggest this 
exaggeration of it. Another idca is that of Klausen (die 
Abenteuer des Odysseus aus Hesiod erklart. Bonn, 1834), 
that the day and night are spoken of as beings, not periods 
of time, that the western home of day was close by the 
Laestrygonian land, and that where the day was, it must be 
always light. This seems to be a step in the right direction, 
but does not cover the whole ground. 

Nitzsch (Commentary on Odyssey i.-xii. Hannover, 1826- 
40) seems to have bcen the first to discuss the meaning of 
the passage in a simple and thorough way, introducing 
hardly any conjectures and explaining the whole as a whole. 
He assumes simply these two points, that the herds are 
driven forth in the morning and home at evening, and that 
the cattle are driven out earliest in the morning, the sheep 
come home latest at night. Where he gets this last idea I 
do not know; it may be so in fact in Germany or elsewhere, 
but I do not think there is any trace of it in Homer, nor does 
Nitzsch himself support it by any passage or speak of it as 
anything but an assumption. The passage then means in 
his view that the interval is so short as practically to disappear ; 
the sheep-herd coming in at the end of his day meets and 
hails the cow-herd going out at the beginning of his, so near 
to one another are the goings forth of day and night. Thus 
a man who could dispense with sleep might go right out 
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again with the other herd and so earn double pay. In 
support of this view he thinks it necessary to argue at some 
length that the word κέλευϑος means in Homer not way, road, 
but the act of going, or, as he translates it, Lauf, Fahrt, 
Fortgang. His translation of the last line he defends by 
the authority of Eustathius (who however is not earlier than 
the twelfth century of our era), quoting from him as follows: 
ὡς ταχὺ μετὰ νύκτα τῆς ἡμέρας διαφαινούσης ---- ὃ παραφράζων “ Aparog 
ἔφη τό" μίσγονται δύσιες καὶ ἀνατολαί. But, as we have already 
said, there is no indication in the poem of Aratus that this 
Homeric passage was in his mind. The connection is due to 
Krates only. The order of the words in the fifth line, Nitzsch 
adds, is to be explained by the fact that he would naturally 
mention first the herd that went out first in a given day. 

With this explanation Faesi, the most judicious recent 
editor, in the main agrees, adding only the unimportant and 
apparently groundless conjecture, that the cow-herd would go 
out by the eastern gate, as the sheep-herd came in by the 
western. 

The only other view that seems to deserve mention is that 
of Lauer in the book already referred to. He explains the 
third line as meaning that the sheep-herd coming in greets 
the cow-herd going out, and that this act of meeting occurs 
at evening. The reason for these opinions he finds in ἄυπνος 
ἀνήρ (for the time) and (for the order of meeting) the 
correlation of clauses in the third and fifth lines (a sort of 
chiasmus) — which are plainly inadequate proofs. The last 
line he translates as others have: ‘near to one another are 
the goings forth of day and night.’ Now he denies that the 
whole passage has any reference to the short nights of high 
latitudes ; for his whole treatment of the subject is designed 
to combat the idea of any knowledge in the genuine Homer 
of the north of Europe. He supposes the poet to imagine 
this people as living very far from Greece, near the place to 
which the sun makes his daily journeys—so near that the 
day lasts much longer for them than for other people — but 
to imagine also, half unconsciously, that the sunrise occurs 
to them at the same time that it does to all the rest of the 
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world, so that, the day being prolonged indefinitely towards 
its close, but not cut off equally at its opening, sunrise follows 
almost immediately upon sunset. They have indeed a night 
(vdé, line 86), but the word means only the interval, however 
short it may be, between sunset and sunrise. As to the 
question how the sun gets back in time to rise in tho east, 
Lauer says, as others have often said, that in such popular 
fictions we ought not to demand logical consistency or the 
carrying out of an idea through its results (weder Consequenz 
noch Durechfiihrung). The imagination does not act logically ; 
it views one thing at a time, and catches an idea without 
troubling itself as to contradictions between different partial 
representations. There is nothing in Homer as to the journey 
back of the sun from west to east; the myth of the voyage 
on the Ocean-stream in a golden boat is of later date. 

Now I wish to present a view of the passage which differs 
in one or two points from any of these mentioned, and 
which seems to me to involve less of assumption and to agree 
better in one respect with the use of language elsewhere than 
any ofthem. I say nothing about the first line and a half, 
because, as already suggested, there seem to be no sufficient 
data for a positive opinion as to the precise meaning. 

Let us assume, as naturally taken for granted in the mind 
of both poet and hearers, only this one thing — that herdsmen 
and flocks usually spend the night, that is, generally speaking, 
half of each twenty-four hours, in the fold, and the day only 
in the pasture. This is the representation in Homer in other 
cases. In that of the Cyclops for instance, in the ninth 
book, it appears as his habit to spend the night with his 
flocks about hii in his cave, and to drive them out to pasture 
every morning (Od. ix. 216f., 233f., 307-15, 336-9, 405, 
437 ff.). So too in that of Kumaeus, the swine-herd of Ulysses 
(Od. xiv. 13-22, xvi. 3). An apparent exception, in the 
famous simile at the end of 1]. viii. (555-61), where the 
shepherd is spoken of as rejoicing in heart at the sight of the 
stars, ceases to be an exception when we remember that the 
shepherd’s hut about which the flock would be folded might 
often be in the open country, perhaps on a hillside, where a 
wide view of the stars would be had in the evening. 

5 
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Now to apply the assumption based on these passages to 
the case in hand. Neither man nor animal spends all the 
time in the field, because of the need of sleep on the part of 
the man, and of protection from wild beasts or from wandering 
astray on the part of the animal. In a country not fully 
cleared of wild beasts nor fenced off into pasture fields, as 
Greece was not in the Homeric period, such is the necessary 
custom. So in the mind of the poet the idea of bringing in 
the flocks to the hut or to the town is naturally, we may say 
unconsciously, applied to Laestryyonia as it would be in any 
other case, from the usage with which he was familiar. Still 
if a man could dispense with all sleep he could there be out 
all the time, on account of the extreme shortness of the 
interval between sunset and sunrise. Yet it would not 
necessarily follow in the poet’s mind, that a flock or herd 
could do the same thing, and so the double pay would have to 
be earned by bringing in, say the cattle for their milking and 
indoor time, and immediately taking out a flock of sheep for 
the rest of the long day. This explains the mention in the 
fifth line of the two kinds of animals to be tended by such a 
sleepless man. Thus too we understand the meeting at the 
gates mentioned in the second and third lines, of the outgoing 
and incoming droves. Nothing indicates whether cattle were 
going out and sheep coming in or vice versa, because each of 
these suppositions would be true at different times in the day 
and the description here takes the most general form. 
Nothing is said of its occurring at morning or at evening, for 
it might not be exactly at either. At certain intervals in the 
day of nearly twenty-four hours of light, without definite 
fixing of the intervals, without anything more scientific or 
positive than a play of the imagination, such a meeting, in 
whatever order, would happen. 

The explanation of this strange phenomenon is in the last 
line, and the one point in it which gives room for uncertainty 
seems to be the first word, ἐγγύς. This word is generally 
understood, as we have seen, according to the idea of Krates 
(2d cent. B.C.) and Eustathius (12th cent. A. C.), as meaning 
“near to one another.’ Now ἐγγύς is used some forty-five 
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times in the Iliad and Odyssey, and generally with reference 
to a subject in the singular (6. g. Il. iv. 496), often with also 
a dependent genitive expressing that to which the subject is 
near (6. g. Il. vii. 225, στῆ pa μάλ᾽ “Ἕκτορος ἐγγύς). In eleven 
cases of these forty-five (not counting the one under discussion) 
it refers to a dual or plural subject and has no dependent 
genitive (Il. iii. 344, x. 118 τῶν yap νῆες ἔασιν ἑκαστάτω, οὐδὲ μάλ᾽ 
ἐγγύς, 221, xi. 340, xvili. 586, xxi. 285, xxiii. 878, xxiv. 365, 
Od. ix. 166, x. 80, xxiv. 494); that is, it appears in the same 
situation as in x. 86. These cases then are the only ones 
which can illustrate the use of the word there, and in all of the 
eleven except one (Il. iti. 844 καί ῥ᾽ ἐγγὺς στήτην διαμετρητῷ ἐνὶ 
χώρῳ) it must mean “ near to something’’ mentioned in the 
context, not “near to one another.” It thus appears that 
the usual sense of the word ἐγγύς, without ἀλλήλων, is that of 
simple, not reciprocal, nearness to something expressed in 
an adjoining clause and so easily supplied. So the less 
frequent collateral form ἐγγύϑε is never used in Homer of a 
plural subject and without a dependent genitive, and never in 
a reciprocal sense. The true word for reciprocal nearness is 
πλησίος in the dual or plural, and sometimes in the singular as 
an adverb, with or without ἀλλήλων. It occurs some twenty- 
seven times, of which eight are in the plural or dual with the 
reciprocal and two with the single sense, four in the singular 
with reciprocal and thirteen with single sense; but of these 
thirteen, nine are repetitions of the line, 
ὧδε δέ τις εἴπεσκεν ἰδὼν ἐς πλησίον ἄλλον͵ 

so that throwing out this line, we have twelve cases in all 
numbers of the reciprocal and six of the single sense. Now 
with this preference of πλησίος in the sense of reciprocal 
nearness and ἐγγύς in the sense of simple or single nearness, 
it seems that we ought to prefer for ἐγγύς in this passage the 
usual sense, in which some of the Scholia take it; and then 
what is the implied object to which the subject is near? 
Plainly we should translate “near to the home of the 
Laestrygonians are the paths of day and of πρὶ. When 
we follow the narrative on, we find that this idea accords 
entirely with the subsequent representations. The next 
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place to which they come, without any mention of time taken 
for the passage, is the Aeaean island, home of Kirke, a 
daughter of Helios. It appears that this island was not more 
than a day’s sail from Laestrygonia in the poet’s imagined 
geography, for in line 116 there is mention of a δεῖπνον» the 
morning meal, their flight is immediate, and no mark of time 
intervenes before their arrival at the island. Now at this 
island, as we learn from xii. 8f., are “the home and dance 
rings of Eos, the dawn, and the risings of Helios.” Less 
than a day’s sail from there but on the farther side of 
Oceanos is the land of the Kimmerii (xi. 11-19) where 
perpetual night prevails, for the daily journeys of Helios are 
bounded by the Ocean stream. When the wanderers after 
returning from there leave Kirke’s island they come speedily 
(xii. 166) to the island of the Seirens, and on the way the 
sun is so hot as to melt wax (xii. 175f.), then immediately 
(xii. 201) to the abode of Skylla, then again immediately 
(xii. 261) to the island of Thrinakie, where are kept the 
cattle and sheep of Helios, guarded by his two daughters, 
Phaéthousa and Lampetie. All these wonders come in one 
day’s voyage (xii. 284-93) from the island of Kirke. This 
whole account bears upon the line we are discussing. It 
represents this part of the journey, separated by six days’ 
sail on the one side from the island of Aeolus and by nine 
days’ sail on the other from the island of Kalypso, as spent 
in a region of marvels which is so because of its nearness to 
one of the abodes of Helios, or because, in other words, it is 
on the confines of the known world, at one end of the day. 
It is impossible to make out a consistent system from the 
fictions of the story-teller’s imagination. He seems to have 
a dim idea that if one should travel west far enough he would 
come to a world of wonders, to the place of sunset itself, and 
that somehow he would find there sunset and sunrise not as 
far apart as they are in the ordinary experience of men. 
Certainly it would seem natural that to one travelling so far 
west the day would be indefinitely lengthened at the latter 
end, and the logical consequence, that it would be shortened 
at the beginning, might easily not have been thought of. 
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Yet, in spite of Lauer’s arguments, we can hardly think it 
impossible that the idea of such short nights was suggested 
by the stories of wandering Phenician or Greek navigators. 
Some may have gone far enough north in the Euxine or 
outside Gibraltar to have observed the shortening of the 
nights, and these stories may easily have been exaggerated 
by the popular imagination into such a form as this— just 
the form into which such exaggeration would naturally fall 
without knowledge of the facts which we know of the polar 
regions. They did not think of the night or day as lasting 
continuously for months, but only of the indefinite extension 
of what they had observed, the lengthening of the day to the 
‘extreme limit of the twenty-four hours. 

The points in which this explanation differs from most 
other recent ones are two: Ist. The accounting for the 
mention of both. sheep and cattle in the fifth line by the 
general habit of having each kind of animal at home half the 
time; 2d. The translation of ἐγγύς in the sixth line “ near 
(to Laestrygonia) ’’ instead of “ near to one another.” 


V.— On Numerals in American Indian Languages, and the 
Indian Mode of Counting. 


By J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Taat “all numerals are derived from the fingers’’' is 
as generally true for languages of the new world as for 
those of the old. The North American Indians have, 
with comparatively few exceptions, adopted decimal systems, 
reckoning the fingers of both hands. Some South American 
tribes have not advanced beyond a quimary; and a few are 
said to be poorer even than this. The Brazilian Tupis had, 
at one time, no names for numbers higher than 3,? and the 


1 Alle Zahlworter gehn aus von den Fingern der Hinde.” — Grimm’s Gesch. 
der deutschen Sprache, i. 167. 

*The fact that the Tupis dost their names for 4 and 5, after the coming of 
Europeans, is worth noting. J. de Lery, who was in Brazil in 1557, writes that 
the “Tououpenambaults .... . usque ad numerum gquingue verbis notare, hoc 
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Abipones of Paraguay, as Dobrizhoffer states,’ could not count 
beyond 4, giving to that number the name of ‘the ostrich’s 
toes,’ geyénknute. Some nations, particularly those of Mexico 
and Central America, and the Eskimos, have reckoned by 
twenties instead of tens or fives, counting toes with fingers 
for the base of their numeral system. The Tule Indians of 
Darien reckon in this way: 20 is ‘a man,’ i.e. all his fingers 
and toes, 100 is‘5 men,’ and so on.‘ Gallatin has given a 
good account of these vigesimal systems in his ‘* Notes on the 
semi-civilized Nations of Mexico,” ete.,’ the substance of 
which was incorporated by Pott in his Zdhlmethode (Halle, 
1847). Mr. Gallatin had previously observed, in a note to 
his Comparative Vocabulary of fifty-three North American 
nations, “ that all these had resorted to a decimal numeration.”’ 
More recently, Busclimann has shown‘ that the system of the 
Athapascan family is clearly decimal, exhibiting traces of the 
vigesimal in two languages only —the Umpqua of Oregon 
and the Kinai; while of the languages of his Sonora group 
(including the Comanche, Paiute, Pima, and Shoshoni), seven 
have the decimal and five the vigesimal system, one (the 
Tarahumara) possessing both.’ In some dialects, indications 
of a former vigesimal system, abandoned for or in progress of 
change to a decimal, may be observed. 

The derivation of numerals from the fingers admitted, an 
answer to the question, Jn what order are the fingers counted ὃ 
becomes a necessary preliminary to the investigation of any 
table of numerals. Which finger marks ‘one’? Is it the 


modo: augepé 1, mocouein 2, mossaput 3, otorcoudic 4, ecoinbo 5.’’ — Hist. Navig. in 
Brasiliam, 1586, p. 272. (In the 5, we recognize po ‘hand.’) Jos. de Anchieta, 
in his Tupi Grammar, 1595, says: ‘‘Os numeracs nao chegao mais que até 
numero de quatro: ut otepé 1, mocéi" 2, mocapir 3, oyoirundic 4." Eckart, a Jesuit 
missionary in Brazil, 1753-57, gives the same names for 1, 2, and 3, adding: 
‘‘Non plus ultra Brasili hodie numerant,” though he had seen names for 4 and 5 
(monherondyc, ambé) in ‘an ancient grammar by Father Anchicta’; “sed uterqae 
hic numerus modo jam exolevit.’””— Specimen Ling. Brasilicse, 1778. 

δ Dobrizhoffer’s account of the Abipones, ii. 168. 

4 See Lull’s Darien Vocabulary, in the Am. Philol. Association’s Transactions 
for 1873, p. 103. 

5 Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, vol. i. (1845). 

6 Worttafel des Athapask. Sprachstamms, §§ 114, 115, 157. 

7 Grammatik der Sonorischen Sprachen, Abth. 3, p. 141. 
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little finger — or, as in the designation of numbers by educated 
deaf-mutes, the thumb? And, in passing from 5 to 6, i.e. 
from one hand to the other, is the sequence from finger to 
finger — thumb to thumb, like the Zulu *— or thumb to little 
finger, like the Veis ? 

Nearly all the information given by Gallatin and Pott on 
these points relates to the Eskimo numerals. In the language 
of “ the Eskimos of Hudson’s Bay, the names of the numerals 
8, 9, 10, mean respectively, the middle, the fourth, and the 
little finger.”® Pott, transferring this from Gallatin, infers 
(Zahlmethode, 801) that the thumb of the second hand 
designates 6, i.e. 1+ 5 of the first hand. The account given 
by Cranz,'® of the Eskimo mode of counting, is quoted by 
Pott as the starting point of his work: “ Their numerals fall 
very short. However, they can with difficulty make a shift 
to mount as high as 20, by counting the fingers of both hands 
and the toes of both feet. But their proper numeration is 
five: attausek, 1—arlek, 2— pingajuak, 3 — sissamat, 4— 
tellimat, 5. If they must go further, they begin with the 
other hand, counting upon their fingers. The sixth [i.e. the 
thumb] they call arbennek, but the rest, till 10, have no other 
names but, again, ‘two,’ ‘three,’ ‘four,’ ‘five. They call 
‘eleven’ arkangat, and ‘sixteen’ arbarsanget, and these 
-teens they count upon their toes. Thus they muster up 20. 
Sometimes they say instead of it,‘a man,’ that is, as many 
fingers and toes as a man has;”’ etc. 

That the fingers of the two hands were counted by other 
North American nations in the same order as by the Eskimos, 
several writers inform us: 


ὃ The Zulu, counting on his fingers, begins in general with the little finger of 
his left hand. When he comes to 5, this he may call edesanta ‘finish hand’; then 
he goes on to the thumb of the right hand, and so the word tatisitupa ‘ taking the 
thumb’ becomes a numeral for 6.”—Tylor’s Primitive Culture, i. 228. ‘The 
Vei people and many other African tribes first count the fingers of their left hand, 
beginning, be it remembered, from the little one, then in the same manner thuse 
of the right hand.” — Id. 227. 

9 Gallatin’s “ Notes on the Semi-Civilized Nations of Mexico,” etc. (ut supra), 
Ῥ. 49. 

10 History of Greenland (English translation, i. 225). The Greenland numeral 
system is more clearly and accurately exhibited by O. Fabricius, Griénlandsk 
tzrammatik, 58-63. 
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“The Dakotas, in counting, use their fingers, bending them 
down as they pass on, until they reach ten. Then they turn 
down a little finger, to remind them that one ten is laid away, 
and commence again. When the second ten is counted, 
another finger goes down, and so on.”' “The Aubs4roke or 
Crows [who are of the Dakota stock] like all the Indians 
with whom 1 am acquainted,” says Dr. Εἰ. V. Hayden, “ use 
their fingers in counting, bending them down temporarily 
against the inside of the hand as they proceed,” etc.? 

Mr. Say, describing the Indian sign-language, says: “To 
indicate the digits, they clench the hands and extend the 
little finger of the left hand for one, the ring finger for two,” 
and so on to “the thumb for five, ... the thumb of the right 
hand for six,” etc. ‘ When enumerating a small number, 
where a considerable exertion of the memory is requisite, the 
Indians extend the left hand with the palm upward, whilst, 
with the index of the right, the fingers are successively bent 
in to the palm, beginning as before with the little finger, and 
the greater difficulty in recalling to mind the numbers or 
events, the more apparent resistance is offered to the inflexion 
of the finger.”’> Prince Maximilian von Wied‘ gives a similar 
description, observing that “‘wenn man an den Fingern 
abzahlt, so fangt man an der linken Hand an.” Mr. Swan, 
in his account of the Makahs of Cupe Flattery (Straits of 
Fuca), says of their mode of counting: “They commence 
with the little finger of the left hand, closing each finger as 
it is counted; then pass from the left thumb, which counts 
_ five, to the right thumb, which counts six, and so on to the 
little finger of the right hand, which counts ten.’ 

Whether an Indian marks ‘one’ by a thumb or a finger 
does not seem at first sight a question of much interest to 
students of language. It is, however, one of the thousand 
questions which every philologist must be prepared to answer 


1 Riggs, Dakota Grammar, p. 36. 

2 Contributions to the Ethnography and Philology of the Indian Tribes of the 
Missouri Valley, p. 396. 

% Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains (Philadelphia, 1823), 1. 388. 

4 Reise in das Innere von Nord-America, Bd. 11. 650. 

ὃ Indians of Cape Flattery (Smithsonian Contributions, vol. xvi.), p. 100, note. 
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before he is fully competent to discuss the subject of Mr. 
Robert Ellis’s lately published volume “On Numerals as 
Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind” (London, 1873). 
Mr. Ellis thinks that he has detected “a great number of 
coincidences, affecting not only numerals, but also the names 
of the members of the body from which those numerals are 
derived, in languages far removed from each other in position,” 
and he presents these coincidences as * the result of primeval 
affinity — indications of unity of origin in human speech and, 
probably, in the human race” (p. 4). He assumes that 
“the names of numerals commonly carry in themselves the 
proofs of their own great antiquity” (p. 2). For the Indo- 
European and Semitic languages this assumption is perhaps 
well grounded; for the American, it is untrustworthy and 
unsustained by evidence, except — for reasons to be mentioned 
presently —as regards names for the first three numerals 
in languages of the same linguistic group. Admitting the 
original unity of American speech, it is yet certain that its 
division into widely separated families must have preceded 
the origin not of numerals only, but of the verbal or nominal 
roots from which names of numerals in the several families 
were derived. Even in the same linguistic group these 
names, as compared with other portions of the vocabulary, 
carry no indications of high antiquity, but rather the contrary ; 
and in dialects of the same language names for the same 
number are often radically unlike. Compare, for example, 
the Algonkin ‘ fives’: Massachusetts napanna tahshe, Micmac 
nin, Chippeway πάπαν, Abnaki barenesku, Delaware palenach, 
Illinois miaranuz, Blackfoot nfsito. Such dissimilarity is more 
apparent and more general in numerals above ‘five,’ which are 
with few exceptions composite. The Arikaras or ‘ Riccarees’ 
of the upper Missouri speak nearly the same language as the 
Pawnees and, probably at no very remote period, belonged 
to the same nation. Their numerals correspond with the 
Pawnee numerals, to ‘ five,’ inclusive; but here the likeness 
ends, not merely the names but the primary conceptions of the 
higher numbers differing in the two dialects. One Yuma 
diulect of the Colorado, the Mojave, repeats 1, 2, 8, in the 


6 
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names for 6, 7, and 8, and marks 9 as ‘next to ten’; another, 
the Cuchan, near akin, regards 6 and 9, respectively, as a 
pair and a triplet of ‘threes,’ and 8 as a doubled 4. ΑἹ] these 
in some sense “ gehn aus von den Fingern,” but the same 
finger of the same hand or the hand itself may be — and in 
fact very often is— differently named, or the number it marks 
is differently expressed, by tribes speaking dialects of the same 
language ; nor may we expect always to find names either of 
‘hand’ or ‘finger’ in the numeral. __ 

In the investigation of the origin of American numerals 
and in inferences as to their antiquity, two facts must be 
borne in mind: 

1. The primitive mode of indicating numbers by the fingers 
is still in use. The name is not completely independent of 
the sign, and, consequently, the constancy of the name in 
passing from one dialect to another is less assured. When 
an Indian marks ‘five’ by showing or bending down all the 
fingers of his left hand, the vocal utterance — whether ndnan 
or barenesku—is of secondary importance. In the Indo- 
European languages the vocal was long ago substituted for 
the digital expression. “It was no easy task for the 
linguistic faculty to arrive at a suitable sign,” as the 
exclusive designation of a number, “and when the sign 
was once found, it maintained itself thenceforth in use 
every where, without danger of replacement by any other, 
of later coinage.’* But this is necessarily true only of 
languages in which the earlier sign — by show of fingers — 
18 obsolete. 

2. The origin of names for ‘one,’ ‘two,’ and probably 
‘three,’ in all languages, preceded formal numeration. 
Pairs, couples, doubles, were known before ‘two’ was 
counted on or marked by the fingers. The conception of 
duality dates from the first conscious separation of the ‘not-I’ 
from the ‘1’: and, with the first perception of differences 
in the ‘not-I’—as ‘this’ and ‘that,’ ‘here’ and ‘ yonder,’ 
‘thou’ and ‘he,’ ‘before’ and ‘after,’ came the notion and 
name of ‘ three,’ as something ‘ beyond,’ ὁ besides,’ or ‘above’ 


—— 


© Whitney, Language and the Study of Language, 195. 
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(tar, tri, trans, tres, trés) the primary distinction; and 
thereupon, the exclusive and inclusive dual, " thou-he’ (and 
not ‘I’), ‘I-thou’ (and not ‘ he’); after this, the conception 
of plurality, and numeration. Some nations, as we have 
seen, never advanced beyond the ‘three.’ Others (to be 
mentioned hereafter) only found their way to ‘ten’ by help 
of ‘pairs’ and ‘triplets.’ Hence, as Mr. Gallatin observed 
of American languages generally, ‘there is much confusion 
and but little regularity in the formation of the names 
expressing the higher numbers,” even in nearly related 
dialects. 

Mr. Ellis’s first group of coincidences, and the one he 
regards as most important of all, includes North American 
words “of which different names for ‘finger’ supply the 
elements.”’ These words, he thinks, “ sufficiently illustrate 
the manner in which names for ‘finger’ and ‘hand’ are 
employed to form numerals; and by showing, moreover, that 
hand may = fingers = finger-finger (which last would be the 
rude plural of finger), they explain how ‘hand’ and ‘two’ 
may be the same word, as in the Omaha nomba which has 
both these meanings” (p. 6). He goes on to detect in the 
Basque language terms for ‘ finger,’ ‘ one, i.e. finger,’ and 
‘five =hand= fingers=finger-finger,’ that correspond nearly 
with terms derived from North American languages, and 
finds coincidences with one or another of these in European and 
Asiatic names for ‘thumb,’ ‘finger,’ ‘ palm,’ ‘five,’ ‘six,’ ‘arm,’ 
‘ten,’ etc. (pp. 18,14). He suggests the probability that ‘the 
Aryan languages virtually contain the forms svas and saz for 
‘five,’ as the Basque contains zaz and as the North American 
languages contain forms like azbaz, such as Natchez capeshe 
‘hand.’”’? And he argues (p. 18) that ‘if the resemblances 
between all these s fives, as they may be called by way of 
definition, were sufficient to imply affinity wherever they 
were detected, such affinity could be no other than a primeval 
onc,” —an inference the justice of which no one is likely to 
question. Even those much-vexed Etruscan dice of Toscanella 
are made to testify to primeval unity; for why may not mach 
[conjectured by Mr. Isaac Taylor to stand for] ‘one,’ be 
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connected with ‘California (Sekumne) ma ‘hand’” and 
“ Comanche mowa ‘hand,’ ‘arm,’” as well as with Siamese 
mee ‘hand,’ Armenian mz and Greek pia ‘one,’ and African 
(Melon) moe ‘ finger’ ? 

Rigidly examined, these and a host of other coincidences 
which: Mr. Ellis with much ingenuity presents, would prove 
to be less remarkable than they seem to him. It is not my 
purpose, however, to discuss them in detail, or to seek for 
them, collectively, any other explanation than the one which 
I am assured in advance “is not satisfactory ’’ — namely, 
that so far as they are not imaginary, they ‘‘are merely 
accidental.” I propose instead to make some observations 
on the composition and primary meaning of Indian names 
for numbers, and first, to point out such relation as I can 
find between some of these and names for the hand and 
the fingers. The examples will be taken chiefly — but not 
exclusively —from two great families of North American 
speech, the Algonkin and the Dakota, because, in these, 
published grammars and dictionaries facilitate etymological 
research and afford means of noting differences, phonetic 
and radical, between names in one and other dialects of the 
same stock. 

I. In some languages we find only one name for ‘hand’ 
and ‘fingers’ collectively; and generally, for designating 
the fingers individually, names are formed from the word for 
‘hand,’ with a descriptive prefix, e. g. the third finger is 
‘middle of the hand.’ 

Pott (Zahlmethode, 234 ff.) has given illustrations from 
American languages of the recognition of a likeness between 
men and trees, and of figures of speech drawn from it. The 
arms are ‘limbs’ or ὁ branches’ of the human ‘trunk’; the 
hands and fingers are ‘branches’ of the arms; the fingers 
‘sprouts’ or ‘leaves’; the thumb a ‘spur’ or ‘ off-shoot.’ 
Sometimes the fingers, collectively, are a ‘row of branches,’ 
or a ‘fence.” Compare 


Dakota nape ‘hand’; napsukdza (‘small piece of hand’) ‘ finger.’ 
Iowa niwe ‘hand’; nawépa (‘hand point’) ‘ finger.’ 
Chippeway -nindj ‘hand’; bing ‘in a row’; -ikwan ‘branch’; binakwanindj 


‘finger,’ ‘(one of) a row of branches of the hand.’ 
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Massachusetts -nutch‘hand;’ pochi ‘divided’; pochatuk ‘a branch, or division’ ; 
pochanutch ‘a finger.’? 
Cree (Western) -tchitchiy ‘hand’; yiyiki ‘forked,’ ‘branching’; yiyikitchitchdn 
‘finger.’® 

In some of the Algonkin languages, the name for ‘hand’ 
seems to be formed from a verbal root meaning ‘to seize,’ 
‘to lay hold of’: ANUN ‘he lays hold of, catches,’ anutch ‘the 
layer hold of, the seizer’; -nutch (with pronominal prefix) 
Shand.’ In the western Cree, -tchitchiy (in composition, 
otchi) ‘hand’ is from the same root as the Mass. -tchan 
‘nose’ (Chip. odjanj), which is found again in the final 
tchén of Cree ‘finger,’ meaning ‘ projecting,’ ‘ point,’ ‘ vertex.’ 
The names for ‘nose,’ ‘head,’ ‘fore-arm,’ ‘hand,’ in the 
Dakota are apparently related one to another, their common 
root denoting ‘ pointed,’ ‘a projection, vertex, or extremity.’ 
Compare with Dakota pe ‘ pointed, sharp,’ pe ‘top of the 
head,’ pa ‘head,’ paha ‘hill,’ pa-s@ ‘beak or bill,’ ‘snout 
of an animal,’ apd ‘a part, apé ‘a leaf,’ ‘a fin,’ etdpa ‘the 
right hand,’ tshpd ‘the fote-arm’; and Iowa ndwe ‘hand,’ 
ndwe ‘leaf,’ nawépa ‘finger,’ pa ‘ nose,’ pa-thikh ‘ beak.’ 


——— 





ὥω ὥς —— — ee ......... 





7™Compare Hawaiian lima ‘arm’ and ‘hand’; manamdna ‘branching,’ ‘a 
branch’ (redupl. of mana ‘to be divided,’ ‘to branch’); manamana lima ‘fingers.’ 

8 My principal authorities for ALGONKIN languages are: J/assachusetts, Eliot's 
Indian Grammar and version of the Bible; Chippeway, Baraga’s Otchipwé 
Dictionary and Grammar; Cree, Lacombe’s Grammaire οὐ Dictionnaire de la 
Langue des Cris, and (Hudson’s Bay dialect) Howse’s Cree Grammar; 
Delaware, Zeisberger’s Grammar, and Vocabulary; Abnaki, Rasles’s Dictionary, 
by Pickering; Aficmac, Maillard’s Grammar; Dr. Hayden’s Vocabularies of 
, the Blackfoot, Shyenne, Arapoho, and Atsina. For the Daxorta, my chief 
reliance is, necessarily, the invaluable Dictionary compiled by the Rev. S. R. 
Riggs and his associates in the Dakota mission of the American Board ; 
and for other dinlects, Dr. W. Matthews’s Hidutsa (Minitari) Dictionary, Dr. 
Hayden’s Assiniboin, Aubsaroke (Crow), Mandan, Omaha, Jowa, and Winnebago 
Vocabularies, the Rev. Wm. Hamilton’s Jowa Grammar; for the Ponka numerals, 
a primer, “ Ponka ABC Wa-ba-ru”’ (prepared by the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, of 
the Episcopal mission); and for the Osage, Prince Maximilian von Wied-Neuwied’s 
Vocabulary, compared with Guallatin’s (in his Comparative Vocabulary ). 

The vowels arc to be sounded as in German, except ὥ which is the short 
English ἅ in but, or the neutral vowel, variously represented in vocabularies as 
ἄ, ἅ, συ, πὰ vy. For the n which marks a nasalized vowel, I have substituted a 
‘superior’ (*), and for the gutturals—variously represented by ch, li, ἢ, y, 
etc. —I have used cu or kA. The italic ch has the English sound (as in church), 
and th, sh, and zh (used interchangeably with 7) are as in English. 
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II. Counting the fingers from left to right, the numerals 
are distributed thus: Little finger, 1 and 10; Fourth finger, 
2 and 9; Middle finger, 3,8; Fore finger, 4,7; Thumb,-5, 6. 

1. 10, The fifth or little finger is variously designated in 
American languages, as ‘the last of the hand,’ ‘ the least,’ 
‘the youngest son,’ ‘the little daughter of the hand,’ etc. 
From one or another of these names, that of the. numeral 
‘one’ has, in many languages, been taken; but in others 
we find another expression for unzty, ‘one by itself,’ which is 
probably of earlier origin than finger-counting. <A distinction 
corresponding to that which is marked by the Indo-European 
cardinal and ordinal, between one single and one coming 
before others, ‘ fore-est,’ first of a numeral series, seems to be 
universal in language. 

In the Algonkin, these two names are represented by 


Massachusetts pdsuk and n’qut, nequt. 
Chippeway  payzhik (béjig) ningoto. 
Cree péiak, patak, nikut ‘some one,’ nikuton ‘formerly.’ 


A note in Cotton’s vocabulary of the Massachusetts 
language distinguishes these names thus: “ Negut, a thing 
that is past. Pasuk, a thing in being.” This note has 
puzzled more than one writer on the Algonkin languages.° 
Cotton himself had only half caught the true distinction 
between pdsuk ‘one only,’ literally, ‘a small thing,’ and 
n’qut ‘first’ or ‘ fore-est,’ ‘beginning.’ The latter was used 
when speaking of a one which had been (or necessarily must 
be) followed by another, and in this way came its appropriation 
to “a thing that is past,” i.e. a former thing. Hence, Mass. 
nukkone ‘old,’ i. 6. passed by, and the ordinal ne-gonne ‘ first,’ 
and ne-kutche ‘the beginning,’ ‘it begins.’ The prefixed n’ 
in eastern Algonkin numerals is merely demonstrative. 

Pdésuk is a contraction of piasuk (peasik, Eliot) ‘ very 
small,’ the diminutive of pzak ‘small, little.’"° Comp. Chip. 
pangi ‘a little,’ pangishe ‘ very little.” The root, pz, is scen 





9See Mr. Pickering’s note, in his re-print of Eliot’s Indian Grammar (2 Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., ix.) p. xlv.; Duponceau’s Aféemoire, 389, 390. 

10 Abn. bi, plu. bi-ak, Mass. piak, a ‘grain,’ ‘bit,’ or ‘bead’ of shell money; 
whence the name adopted by the English for unstrung ‘ peag’ = Abn. wa*ban-biak 
‘white beads,’ Eng. ‘ wampompeag.’ 
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in Cree peiak ‘one’ and api-s ‘small,’ dimin. apfsis ‘ very 
small.’ The little finger being counted as ‘one,’ pdésuk, 
bézhik, ‘the very small’ has, as a result of association, been 
substituted in several dialects for n’qué, nikoto, as the name 
for ‘one,’ but the latter reappears in the composition of the 
higher numerals: 6. g. Cree peiak 1, nikot-wassik 6, i. e. ‘one 
over’; Abnaki pezuku 1, nekud-a"s 6, nekuda’nkdo 11. 

The following are some of the names of the little finger, in 
North American languages :— 


Ata. Cree tskwe tchitchanis ‘last little finger.’ 
Chippeway tshkwe’ nind) ‘last of the hand.’ 
Abnaki askwanmi-retsi ‘ youngest (last born) of the hand.’ 
Massachu. muttdsonitch ‘youngest son (muttdsons) of the hand.’ 
Dak. (Sioux) shashté 1. Comp. chi’ stin ‘little’; chatan’ name of a fourth son. 
Minnitari (Hidatsa) shdki-kazhi diminutive of shdki ‘hand.’ 
Mandan ungkni-ingka ‘little finger.’ Comp. Iowa f-yangke ‘ one.’ 
MvsKox1 (Creek) enke-echhuswuche ‘hand’s little daughter.’! 
Choctaw ibbak-itshi-ihli ‘hand’s little son.’ 
PAWNEE skéts-pit ‘finger little.’ 

Gallatin’s vocabulary (from Parry) of the Hudson’s Bay 
Eskimo gives eerkitkoka (Greenl. ekékkok) ‘little finger’ as 
the name for ‘ten.’ The Algonkin ‘tens’ are related to— 
but not derived from — names of this finger. These will be 
noticed hereafter. ᾿ 


2. 9, The Fourth finger — second by Indian reckoning — 
is in some American languages, as it has been in many 
languages of the eastern world, ‘the nameless’ (Sansk. 
andman, andmikd; Lithuan. bewardis; Tibet. mingmed). In 
others, it is designated only by its position ‘next the little’ 
or ‘next the middle’ finger. In mission-Indian it has 
received the name of ‘ring finger.’ Lacombe gives Western 








1¥For translations of this and other Muskoki (or Creek) finger-names, I am 
indebted to Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson of the Tullahasse mission, and το Buckner 
and Herrod’s Muskoki Grammar. For other languages of this group, I use tle 
Rev. Cyrus Byington’s ‘‘ English and Choctaw Definer” (1852) and his Choctaw 
Grammar (posthumous) edited by Dr. D. G. Brinton (1870), and valuable 
vocabularies (MSS.) of the Muskoki, Hitchitee, Coassatti, and Alabama, collected 
by Gen. Albert Pike, in possession of the Smithsonian Institution, which 1 hope 
will soon be published, and with them, one of the Muskoki language, compiled 
by the Rev. W. 5. Robertson and Mrs. Robertson. For the Pawnec and related 
Arikara, I rely on Dr. Hayden’s vocabularies. 
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Cree atchani-tchitchdn (from atchanis ‘a ring’), and so Von 

Tschudi in his Worterbuch of the Kechua of Peru has siui- 

rucanu ‘ring finger,’ from siuz ‘ring.’ In a few languages, 

its name denotes ‘becoming smaller’ — whether from its 

shape, more ‘tapering’ than other fingers, or from its size, 

as between the middle and little fingers, is not certain. 

Dakota _ shaste tyokihe ‘little-finger next-to.’ 

Minitari shaki-kuzi-utidu ‘that Which the little finger joins,’ or, as Dr. Matthews 
(Hidatsa Dictionary) translate<, ‘base of the little finger.’ 

Muskoki enke-hochefki δοκῶ ‘hand’s name-without,’ ‘ the namelcss.’ 

Asa numeral 1 find the name of this finger only in the 
‘nines,’ and here only in the 
Eskimo, Hudson’s Bay mikkeelukkamoot ‘nine’ = ‘fourth finger’ (Parry). 

Greenland mikkelerak, ‘fourth finger,’ literally ‘it becomes smaller.’ 
Algonkin, Shyenne na-so'toyos ‘my fourth finger’; sohh'tu ‘nine.’ 

8, 8. The ‘ Middle’ finger is so named in almost all 
languages, but it not unfrequently has the additional 
designation of ‘the great’ or ‘chief.’ It gives in many 
dialects a name — but not generally zt own name —to the 
numerals ‘three’ and ‘eight.’ In the Algonkin languages, 
of two expressions for ‘in the middle’ or ‘ half-way between’ 
(Mass. noé'u and nashaiie, Chip. nawatt and nassawaii), one 
is given to the finger, the other to the numeral. 


Abnaki na*wi-retsi ‘middle of hand’; nass ‘ three.’ 

Chippeway adwi-nindj “ ὰ . nisswi 3; nfjwasal 8. 

Cree tdwi-tchitchdn ‘middle finger;’ —nfstvo. 

Mass. (nashaue, ’shawe ‘half-way’); nish, nishwé, ’shwi- 3; shecosuk 8. 

Arapoho (naitht ‘in the middle’) ; nais 8; naisa-toh’ 8. 

Sanki nissoa 3; shéushic 8. 

Shyenne no toyds ‘middle finger’; πᾶα 3; na-ndhh'lu 8. 

@Blackfoot πολζῆ, noho-ka ‘three.’ [Mass. ποεῖξ ‘in the middle.’] 
DaKOTA napéochékaya ‘middle finger’ (ochékaya ‘in the middle’). 

Minitari shdki-dumdtadu ‘middle of the hand’; ddmi, ndwi ‘three’ 


(dumdta ‘in the middle,’ nuwah'taru ‘ between’). 
Musxox1 (Creek) enke nitrkitphuerét ‘hand's middle-stander.’ 


Choctaw ibbak ashi ikliinna ‘hand’s middle son.’ 
Pawnee skztsi-kadika ‘half-way finger.’ 
Navajo hullah ndizi “ “¢ (λυλαλ΄, eld ‘hand’). 


In one dialect of the Eskimo (Hudson’s Bay) the name, 
as in the Shyenne above-noted, appears only in ‘ eight: ’ 
kiltuklimat ‘the middle fiuger,’ ‘eight’ (Parry). 
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4, 7, The Fore finger has been, almost universally, the 
‘showing finger’ or ‘index.’ Names for 4 and 7 are in 
Algonkin languages taken from it, or from the act of 
showing, or their connection with it is established through 
the demonstrative pronouns: 

Eskimo (Greenl.) tikek ‘ the pointer.’ 
AL@onEIN, Chip. ino‘i-nind) ‘showing finger’; niwin ( = πίοι) ‘four.’ 
Cree ttwahigani-tchuchiy ‘pointer finger’; néwu ‘four.’ Comp. 
naah ‘that yonder!,’ awdh ‘this one.’ [As was before 
remarked, the n’ prefixed to the Algonkin numerals is a 


demonstrative pariicle, and does not belong to the root. ] 
Massachusetts yau (Eliot; = iéu) ‘four’; yeu ‘this,’ ‘there.’ 


Narragansett yoh “Ὁ ψὸ ‘there,’ ‘that way!’ 

Illinois niwi, niut a newa, newe “voila, regarde 1a,” 
twa, tiwe “le voila.” 

Shyenne na-nisotoyds ‘my fore finger’; nisolo ‘seven’;? compare 
nisiwo ‘that.’ But Shyenne πέρα ‘four’ has a different 
origin. 

Arapoho yen ‘four’; t’ena ‘to touch one to call his attention to 
anything’ (Hayden). 

Blackfoot ni-su't ‘four’; simis ‘look!’ 

DakoOTA nape’ tokaheya ‘hand’s first’ (modern 1). 


nape’ apazo ‘hand’s pointer’ (pdzo, apdzo ‘to point to, to 
show by pointing’ — ./ pa denoting action of the hand). 
Musxok! (Creek) enke-esmelkit ‘hand's pointer.’ 
Choctaw ibbak-ashi-tikba ‘foremost (or eldest) son of the hand.’ 
(The name for 4 is not, in any language of the Chahta- 
Muskoki group, taken from this finger.) 
Navajo ti* ‘four’; té ‘here,’ ‘this’; n’la-te ‘there’ (la = hand). 
Apache tit “ «= td ‘this,’ ‘who’; ti-tcht ‘this day.’ 


5, 6, The Thumbs mark ‘five’ and ‘six,’ but rarely, if 
ever, give ἃ name to either number, in American languages. 
In Algonkin, and in many other American languages, the 
thumb is the ‘big,’ ‘thick,’ or ‘stout’ finger; sometimes, 
‘the chief.’® 


2 The Zulu corresponds with the Shyenne in taking numeral names from the 
fingers of the second hand. ‘The Zulu verb komba ‘to point,’ indicating the fore 
finger or ‘ pointer,’ makes the numeral 7. Thus, answering the question, ‘How 
much did your master give you?’ a Zulu would say, ‘ U kombile’ ‘ He pointed with 
his fore finger,’ t.¢. ‘he gave me seven,’ and this curious way of using the 
numeral verb is shown in such an cxample as ‘amahasi akombile’ ‘the horses 
have pointed,’ i.e. ‘there were seven of them.’”— Tylor’s Primitive Cultare, i. 
228. 

®Compare Latin pollex, ‘“‘vocatus quod inter csteros polleat virtute et 
potestate.”’ — Isidori Origines, quoted by Pott, ‘Zahlmethode,’ 288. 

γε 
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Axe. Chippeway __ mitchitchi-nindj ‘ great finger.’ 
Cree (Western) misi-tchitchan ‘“ “ 
Abnaki aghitkwe-retsi ‘chief (greatest) finger.’ 
Massachusetts elliquanitch, Blackfoot omaki'chis (omukh-u ‘preat’), and 
Shyenne nama-a-imoik, have the same meaning. 


Dakota napahunka ‘the hand’s elder’ (hunka ‘parent, ancestor, 
elder brother.’ Riggs). 

Musxkox! enke ichhki, and Choctaw ibbak ishke, ‘the hand’s mother.’* 

PAWNEE skéts'-skius ‘large finger.’ 

NavaJo hullah ts6 ‘thick’ or ‘ big finger.’ 


III. Names of number that are not derived from the 
fingers individually. Names for ‘one’ and ‘two,’ as has 
been said (p. 46), must have preceded digital numeration. 


1, There are, as we have seen, two expressions for the 
numeral ‘one’; namely, ‘only one’ and ‘firat (fore-est) 
one.’ In Algonkin languages these are represented in 
Mass. pésuk and n’qut. The former expression is sometimes 
related to the pronoun of the first person singular and to the 
demonstrative ‘this’; sometimes it has the meaning ‘alone,’ 
‘single,’ or ‘by itself.’ Its root in Algonkin and Dakota 
languages denotes ‘small.’ The other expression for ‘ one’ 
(= Mass. n’qut) is from a root denoting priority or fore- 
coming, in order or time, ‘ beginning;’ and it has in many 
languages the secondary meanings, ‘ old,’ ‘ aforetime,’ etc. 

In the Dakota family, one of these expressions is used for 
the cardinal, the other to form the ordinal: 6. g. Dak. wanzhi’, 
wa"zhi'-da"> wa’cha ‘one’; toka’heya ‘first’ (from toka’ ‘at 
the first’); Hidatsa (Minitari) duétsa, luétsa ‘one,’ ‘tsika 
‘first’; Iowa iya’gke ‘one,’ pakranaha ‘first.’ Between 
phonetic decay and dialectic growth, the Dakota ‘ones’ 





*So in Malayan (Pott, ‘Zihlmethode,’ 299), and in American Maya, Huasteca, 
Tamanaca, etc.; and in Botocudo nipo-diik ‘hand’s mother.’ 

SThankton wa"zhi-na. The suffix, dan, Ihank. na, is restrictive; ‘one only.’ 
“ The form in counting is wancha” (A. L. Riggs) or, as Dr. Hayden writes it, 
wunch. This is farther contracted in the Ponka to win, and in the Omaha to wi. 

®Or rather, between “laziness and emphasis,” as Mr. A. H. Sayce (Principles 
of Comparative Philology, 16) prefers to call the two great causes of phonetic 
change. Compare Whitney, Language and the Study of Language, 70, 95. 
In no American family of language is the operation of these principles 
more apparent and more troublesome than in the Dakota. Not merely that 
wa"zhidan is shortened to Omaha wi or changed to Mandan makh’ana and Jowa 
tyangke, but in the same dialect, and from the lips of the same speaker, a name 
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have become so widely variant that they cannot all be 
confidently referred to a common root. In several dialects, 
if not in all, the numeral has lost all consciousness of its roots, 
becoming a mere phonetic mark. Compare 


Dakota wa*zhi'da* Ponka win 

Assiniboin washina Omaha wi and miaytcheh 
Winnebago izhuk'ida, hezunkera Mandan makh’‘ana 

Towa iya*gke Osage minche 


Hidatsa $duetsa, luetsa 
and — least conformable of all — Aubsaroke hamat’. 

I was at first inclined to refer the Dakota wa’zh: to the 
root wi"zh ‘to bend,’ from the bending down of the little 
finger in counting. Comparison of ten dialects of the same 
family makes it more probable, if not absolutely certain, that 
it is the equivalent of Algonkin pdsuk ‘the least’ or ‘very 
small’: compare with wa"zhi, wa'nikhadan ‘very little’ and 
wa'tcha-dan ‘very little, none’; wd"ske, the name of the 
fourth child in a family, if a daughter (remembering that 
the thumd is ‘parent’ or ‘elder’ of the hand), and wdnka 
‘soft, weak, tender.’ With Iowa iya’gke, comp. Mandan 
ungkni-ingke ‘hand’s little one’; and Winneb. tzhdki-da, 
with wachek ‘young.’’ In the Assiniboin, nape ‘hand,’ with 


may vary as novwassa, duetsa, luetsa (Minitari) 2; pitika, pirika, 10; nahwi, 
dami, 2; lira, mida ‘a tree,’ etc. In this last-mentioned Dakota dialect, the 
Hidatsa (called Minitari and Gros Ventres), Dakota y becomes d (ya ‘thon’ and 
ya ‘to go’=de), ὃ and w are interchangeable with m, and /, n, and r, with d 
(Matthew’s Hidatsa Dictionary and Grammar, p. 28). 

7 Since this paper was written, I have been favored by the Rev. A. L. Riggs of 
the Dakota mission (Santee Agency, Nebr.), with some notes on the Dakota 
numerals, to which his father, the Rev. Stephen L. Riggs, contributed some 
suggestions. For the grammar and vocabulary of the language, I could have 
no higher authority; and when I have ventured to differ from Mr. Riggs’s 
conjectures as to the origin of the numerals, it has been only after thorough 
comparison of the names in eleven languages of this family, with whatever light 
was to be had from published and manuscript vocabularies. Of the names for the 
lower numbers, Mr. Riggs writes: ‘‘I have thought that, as high as ‘three,’ the 
names of numbers arose from sight of outward objects, as ‘one’ evidently does.” 
“‘ WWanji, root wan, interjectional, ‘see!’; jt [zhi] is not necessary, as the form in 
counting is wancha (for wan-e-cha). Ji means ‘separately’; dan added has 
something the force of ‘only.’ Nonpa,2. Root, onpa ‘to lay on,’ ‘to add.’ The 
origin of the n will be sought in different directions, according to the theory of 
the numeral. .... It may be that it comes from nape. While nape is the whole 
hand, in composition it may stand for a ‘finger,’ which is nape-sukaza = ‘a single 
hand’” [or, ‘a portion, particle of hand ’ 1]. 
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nape-washi ‘finger,’ i.e. ‘hand’s little one,’ and washi-na 
‘one’==‘a finger only.” The Dakota for ‘fingers’ is nap- 
sukdza ‘hand’s small portions,’ from su ‘seed, grain,’ i. e. 
‘a particle,’ which in Dakota more commonly becomes, in 
composition, cht or cho, as in Dak. chika-da" ‘very small’= 
Assiniboin chika-na=Omaha shinga ‘young,’ Mandan -sik, 
and diminutive shike, as a suffix.® 

In Hidatsa duetsa (otherwise luetsa, nowassa) there is 
wider divergence from the root; but we recover the meaning 
through shaki-adutsa'mike ‘fingers’ (shaki=hand), adutsta 
‘a seed,’ adutsdhi ‘a point, a tapering end or part’ (Matthews). 

Aubsaroke (Crow) hamat' has the same meaning. Comp. 
Mandan Admahe ‘small,’ sik-hdmahe ‘little child’; and Aubs. 
amue ‘a grain, a kernel.’ The suffix -at, -ate, is the common 
Aubs. diminutive. Hamat’ ‘one’=‘the least.’ 

In the Caauta-MusKOKI family, we find the two forms — 
‘one only’ and ‘the first,’ represented in 

Choctaw achiifa 1; ‘sole, single, only one.’ 
tikba ‘the first’; also, ‘ before,’ ‘ancient,’ ‘of time past.’ 
timmona ‘once.’ 

Muskoki hiim'kin ‘one.’ 

Coassatti chafdkn and Alabama chafuhka-schie ‘ one.’ 

Without attempting an exact analysis of these names, I 
remark (1) that Ch. zmmona ‘first,’ himona ‘once,’ is merely 
ἃ demonstrative: himo, himak ‘now,’ ‘at this time,’ ‘to-day’; 
himonasi ‘instantly,’ &c.; obviously related to Muskoki 
hiim'kin 1,° and homa ‘before’: (2) that Ch. achifa, and 
Coas. chafdka, seem, like the Algonkin and Dakota ‘ones,’ 
to be derived from a root meaning ‘very small,’ ‘a grain, 
particle, or point’; comp. Ch. chufak ‘an awl,’ ‘a nail,’ 


ὃ Comp. also, Dk. su*ka ‘a younger brother’ (Omaha sanga), contracted to 
su*; sha-ke ‘a claw, a nail’ (Om. sha-ge); cho and su ‘a kernel,’ ‘grain,’ ‘seed.’ 

9Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson (wife of the Rev. W. 5. Robertson, of Tullahassee, 
Ind. Territory), whose knowledge of the Creek language is as thorough as that 
of any one now living, writes (under date of Aug. 3d, 1874): “1 see no 
connection between the [lowcr] Muskoki numerals and the names of hand or 
Singers, unless hiimke 1, may be a contraction of heyit enke ‘this hand.’ In 
contraction, m and n seem to run into cach other: 6. g. momet becomes mont, heyiin 
becomes hiim, before words beginning with m; as heyiin mechetis ‘to do this’ 
becomes hitmmecheti:, heyiitn makett ‘to say this’ becomes hiimmaketté. In a similar 
way, heyiin enke [‘this hand’| might become Aitmke ‘one.’”’ 
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chush ‘tip,’ ‘point’ (6. g. ibbak-chush ‘finger nail’ =‘ hand’s 
point’), tbak-chufanli ‘tapering,’ chubi"hasi ‘little, not much.’ 

Pawnee dska 1, is evidently from a root found in pid-tsk 
and pir-iski ‘young,’ kitaliés'ki ‘small,’ and probably in skéts 
‘finger.’ 

2, Names for two seem to come from roots denoting (1) 
separation or distinction, as ‘ that,’ ‘the other,’ (2) likeness, 
equality, or opposition, (3) addition, ‘ putting to’ or ‘ putting 
with,’ (4) coupling, pairing, or the like. These names, as 
has been said, must have preceded finger-counting or any 
formal numeration. They are often related to — possibly 
may have in some languages been derived from— names of 
natural pairs, as ‘ arms,’ ‘ hands,’ ‘ feet,’ ‘ wings,’ etc. From 
them or from the same roots come, by later derivation, names 
of artificial pairs, 6. g. ‘moccasins,’ ‘ leggings,’ etc., and of 
dual relation, as ‘ wife,’ ‘husband,’ ‘brother,’ οἷο. And 
here is the explanation of that connection between names of 
the ‘hand’ and ‘two,’ which Mr. R. Ellis regards as evidence 
“that hand may = fingers = finger-finger,” and as “helping 
to exhibit the radical affinity which unites the North American 
languages” (p. 6). 

Of natural ‘ pairs,’ the hands have most often given 
a name to—or received it from—the numeral; because 
they are two, not because they ‘“ = finger-finger.” Pott 
(Zahlmethode, 29) notes Puris (Brazilian) core ‘hand,’ curirt 
2; Hottentot tkoam ‘hand’ and 2; Sanskrit kara ‘hand,’ 


1¥For example, Kioway ki-id ‘husband,’ ki-u* ‘ wife,’ gi-4 ‘two,’ and ki-atsi’ 
‘near,’ i.e. ‘next to’; of all which the common root is found in kt-n ‘he,’ 
i.e. ‘another’; and Choctaw tuk-lo ‘two,’ tek-chi ‘wife.’ The connection of the 
grammatical dual with the idca of correlation, or of collocation merely, is illustrated 
by a peculiarity of Kechuan speech. The regular termination of the plural is 
-cuna, but there is a special plural in -ntin, for objects belonging to or associated 
with the noun in the singular: 6. g. hhuasf ‘house,’ AhuasinT1N ‘all who belong 
to the house’ or are ‘of the household’; and with a noun denoting affinity or 
consanguinity this suffix -ntin forms a dual, including two individuals in 
correlation: 6. g. chosa ‘husband,’ chosantin ‘ husband and wife’; muma ‘ mother,’ 
mamantin ‘mother and child’; usus¢ ‘daughter,’ wsusintin ‘daughter and mother’, 
pana ‘sister,’ panantin ‘sister and brother’; with mast ‘companion’ and yanu 
‘servant’ it forms nouns meaning ‘a pair,’ masintin being more commonly used 
for persons and yanuntin for inanimate objects. — Von Tschudi, die Kechua 
Sprache, pp. 95, 161. 
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béhu ‘arm,’ paksha ‘wing, and nétra ‘eye,’ all used 
also for ‘two.’ The Samoyed Tawgi, also, expresses the 
number 2 and the substantive ‘hand’ by terms nearly 
identical.2, In Labrador Eskimo, Richardson’s vocabulary 
has maggok and aggait for 2, agga ‘hand’ and aggazt ‘the 
hands.’ In the Algonkin and Dakota languages names for 2 
and for ‘hands’ or ‘arms’ seem to be nearly related, either 
by derivation of one from the other or of both from a common 
root. In Algonkin dialects, compare — 


Chip. -nindj ‘hand’ πὶ) ‘two.’ 

Cree nisk “ niso “«  (-nisk, however, being used only 
in composition, as Kitchi-nisk 
‘right hand’). 

Mass. -nutch, -nitch ‘hand’ nis “ef. nisin ‘copulat,’ nrchast ‘she 
gives birth to a child.’ 

Abnaki = -retsi " niss ὡ 

Illinois ninch-ui “ 

Miami nichué “ 

Arapoho_ -ichet nis “« cf. inush ‘arm,’ tnachdsa ‘the 
other side,’ neshise ‘eyes.’ 

Shyenne ον niCH af 


In one Algonkin language only, the Micmac (of Nova 
Scotia), we find another name for 2, tabu, i. 6. ‘equal’ (‘ par,’ 
‘pair’); but that it had once a wider range, we have proof in 
the Cree tepa-kup, Abnaki ta"ba-wa"s, Mohegan tupou-twus, 
and Montauk (L. I.) tu"pa-wa T, i.e. 2+ (or 2 of the second 
hand). The root, in the sense of ‘ equal,’ and of ‘enough,’ 
‘sufficient,’ is found in all Algonkin languages: 6. g. Mass. 
(redupl.) tatup, tatuppi, Abn. tetebi-wi ‘equally,’ etc. ; Cree 
niya-tipiyaw ‘I my-self,’ tipiyaw ‘he him-self, etc., tzpe-new 
‘he measures it,’ i. e. ‘makes it equal to,’ tepz ‘enough,’ etc. 
Mass. tatup-pin ‘a string’ or ‘cord’ is as near akin to Micmac 
tabu 2, as is Engl. ‘twine’ to ‘ twain.’ 

[The presence of this 2 in one Algonkin language, and 
evidence (in the ‘sevens’) of its former use in others, 
suggested a doubt as to the origin of the relation I had 
believed to exist between ‘twos’ and ‘hands’ in this family 
of speech. The authority of W. von Humboldt® and of Pott 
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3 Benloew, Recherches sur |’Origine des Noms de Nombre, p. 50. 
δ Die Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java, Bd. 1. 8. 20 ff. 
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disposed me to recognize this relation. A comparison of 
the several Algonkin dialects and evidence supplied by other 
American languages led me to question it, and now I am 
nearly convinced that the connection of the numeral with 
natural duals, ‘hands’ or the like, is not by derivation of 
one name from the other; that the likeness, if not accidental, 
is ἃ consequence of derivation from a common root; and 
that the primary conception of the Algonkin ‘ two,’ whether 
expressed by Micmac tabu or Chip. nz, is that of ‘ sameness,’ 
‘likeness,’ or ‘ equality,’ represented in the modern Chip. 77, 
Cree isse ‘so,’ ‘ such.’ 

The first three numerals are, in the Massachusetts dialect, 


1. ne gut, 2. ἢ ἴδ, 2. nh; 
in the Chippeway, 
1. nn goto, ὃ. nt, 3. Ἢ 188wt. 


In these the prefix is, apparently, merely demonstrative 
(Mass. ne ‘ this,’ ‘that’), and does not belong to the root. 
In the ‘two,’ we have, I think, the Chip. 72, Cree ἐδδὶ and 73, 
‘so,’ ‘so as,’ ‘like’—which Baraga (Otchipwe Grammar, 
493) classes as a conjunction, and Howse (Cree Grammar, 
182, 142) as “the relative adverb of manner” and also “a 
generic noun.”’ As a verd, it signifies, in the Chippeway, ‘ to 
be like’ or ‘the same as’: e.g. anishinabeg nind-131 ‘I dress 
like (appear like) an Indian’; wi-nagwad ‘it looks like’ 
something, etc. Niji, contr. nz, ‘two,’ is ‘this, such as’ or 
‘like’ the first — corresponding nearly to Micm. tabu ‘ par,’ 
‘that which pairs.” The same root is in the Chip. nzdj2, or 
nidj’ ‘like myself,’ ‘my fellow,’ ‘alter ego,’ which is only 
distinguished from the numeral by the change of pronoun 
in the second and third persons — kidj?, kid)’ ‘ thy fellow,’ 
‘thy equal,’ wid’ ‘his fellow, or equal’—used chiefly 
as adjectives, as widj’-anishinaben ‘his fellow-man.’ The 
dialectic variations of this particle correspond with those of 
the numeral ‘two’: Chip. 171 and π᾿), Cree ἐδὲ and niso, etc. 
In the Illinois dialect, ninchui is 2, nicht or nigz “ comme 
cela’’ (Gravier). 

If, then, Algonkin ‘ hands’ and ‘twos’ are directly related, 
it is nearly certain that their relation is that of derivatives 
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from a common root, or that the former receive their name 
from —instead of giving it to—the numeral. And this 
appears to be truc of the relation of corresponding names in 
other American families of speech. ] 

The Dakota ‘two’ is the most constant of all the 
numerals, and oe variations nowhere disguise its 
relation to natural ‘ pairs.’ The ‘twos’ are: 

(Sioux) Dakota no"pa, ndm, Omaha nombd, wamba, Mandan 
nim'pa, Osage nombaugh, Ponka ndnba, Iowa néwe, Winnebago 
nomp, Aubsaroke ndmpe, Hidatsa πόρα, dépa. 

With these compare: Dak. nape ‘hands’ and napin ‘a 
pair, they two,’ ha"pa (a pair of) ‘moccasins,’ etc., Om. 
nomba ‘hands,’ ‘ fingers,’ Osage nambe ‘ hands,’ Ponka nanpé, 
Iowa nawé-pa ‘ finger’ =‘ hand’s head, or tip,’ Winneb. ndbara 
‘hands,’ namp-wersara ‘fingers,’ Aubs. n&pere ‘ both,’ Hidatsa 
huupa “ moccasins.’ 

The primary meaning of the root, o"pa, seems to be ‘ to put 
to, with, on, or against,’ ‘ap-ponere’ or ‘op-ponere’; 88 a 
verb, o"pa is ‘to place or lay any thing’ on or with another: 
comp. o'pa ‘to go with,’ ‘to be at’ or ‘on,’ and (contr.) om 
‘with’ ;‘ ao"pa, contr. ao", ‘ to lay or place on’ (as, wood on 
the fire); sa"pa ‘over, beyond, more than,’ used in forming 
the numerals 11 to 19 (e.g. wikchemna sa"pa topa 14= 10 
+4); ha"pa ‘moccasins,’ aka-sa"pa ‘ opposite,’ ‘set over 
against,’ etc. Perhaps, a"pa ‘day’ (a"pa-o ‘dawn’) is from 
the same root. We shall find it again in topa 4. The 
prefixed π᾿ in no“pa — which in other dialects varies to τ΄ and 
d— seems to be merely a demonstrative or directive, as in 
the Algonkin numerals, and as in the Dakota verbal particle 
na ‘take it’ (imperative only), and in no" or nu” ‘ be it 80.’ 

In the Chahta-Muskoki group, the ‘twos’ have a similar 
origin, in the notion of ‘ coupling,’ ‘ mating,’ or ‘ ad-joining’ : 

Choctaw tuklo, Muskoki (Creek) hokkélin, Hitchiti tokh'lun, 
Coassati tékoldd, Alab. tékold-chie. 

The root is represented in Choctaw okla, a collective 


***Koclle, Gram. of Vei Language, notices that féra means both ‘with’ and 
2,and thinks the former meaning original (compare the Tahiti piti ‘together,’ 
thence 2).” ‘Tylor’s Primitive Culture, i. 235. 
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pronoun used to form the plural of nouns and both the dual 
and plural (3d sing.) of verbs, with the meanings ‘they 
two,’ ‘ they,’ ‘ people,’ ‘ tribe,’ etc., modified as oklu"ha “ all, 
the entire crowd, number, or quantity” (Byington, Choctaw 
Gram., 32,41). The Choctaw’, prefixed, probably represents 
the “distinctive preposition” et ‘here, this way,’ etc. (id. 42), 
a demonstrative. From the same root, apparently, are Ch. 
hotohla, conjunction copulative, ‘also,’ ‘of the same class,’ 
hitukla (= et-okla) ‘twice,’ and the verbs tok-chi ‘to tie,’ 
and iba-ta"kla ‘to go with,’ ‘to accompany.’ Comp. Musk. 
sahokoli ‘ twice,’ hlisa-hokvlat ‘ secondly,’ ete. 

Athapascan ‘ twos’ are, more commonly, related to names 
for ‘feet’ than to ‘hands.’ Chepewyan “ keh ‘ foot,’ ‘ shoe,’ 
‘track’ (or their plurals), is often used as a numeral for 
2 or ‘a pair.’ In the Apache, 2 is na-ki; ‘foot’ or ‘feet,’ 
ki-e; ‘moccasins,’ si-ke; Navajo na-ki 2; tké ‘foot’; kikh 
‘moccasins.’ δ 

3, Names for ‘three’ when not taken directly from the 
middle finger or ‘half-way’ of the hand, sometimes have 
the meaning, ‘beyond,’ ‘further’ (‘trans’), or ‘ greater’ ; 
sometimes ‘much,’ ‘the many’—a plural as distinguished 
from a dual. 

All the Algonkin ‘threes’ are of the ‘ middle’ (see p. 52, 
ante), except the Micmac échicht, which seems to have had 
the meaning of ‘ more’ or ‘ again’ ( = Delaware tchitch ‘ still 
more’). 

In the Dakota family, the ‘threes’ exhibit wider variance 
than the ‘twos’ from the original stock : 


Dak. ydmni, ydmini Winneb. ἰώ", tau* 
Assinib. ydmini Iowa = tdnyt 

Mandan ndmeni Omaha_thdbathi 
Hidatsa ddmi, ndwi Ponka — tha'bthin 
Aubsar. nam Osage laubena 


The etymology is obscure. Comparing the Dakota and 
Aubsaroke forms with the Omaha, Ponka, and Osage, it 
seems probable that -am is a contraction of a"pa—as nom is 
the contraction of no"pa 2, and tom of topa 4. This would 





en ΄'['ὃ'ὦἝ.....΄΄΄΄΄΄[ [ὁ . . - -.9....--.--.-.-.-... . ..᾽-.-᾿ἨὨ ὠ5Β“Μ΄.΄΄Ῥ... 


δ Gallatin, Synopsis of the Indign Tribes, p. 215. 
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refer the numeral to the same root with the ‘two.’ The 
prefix may be the simple verbal ya (Hidatsa de) ‘ going,’ as 
in dya ‘they go together’ and ‘ it becomes,’ or more probably 
the inseparable preposition τ (combining with the following a, 
as ya) meaning ‘next in order,’ ‘again.’ This would make 
yam == t-ao"pa or ya-o"pa—agreeing nearly with the verb 
tydo"pa ‘to lay on, to place on,’ of Riggs’s Dictionary. The 
pronunciation of the numeral is marked ya'’mni, which 
suggests a reference to the verbal root mni ‘spread out’ or 
mna ‘ gathered, collected’; but the other dialects show that 
this root is not essential to the name, and if it enters 
into the composition of the Dakota name, it is probably 
supplementary to the principal root, so that ya'mni= 
yam-mni.§ 

The Winnebago and Jowa names have, apparently, a 
different origin, and Winneb. ta” may be the (regular) 
contraction of ta"ka ‘ great.’ 

In many dialects of the west and southwest, the name of 
the numeral has this meaning of ‘ great,’ ‘ much,’ ‘ many,’ or 
the like: e. g. 


Yuma (Mojave) haméco 8, himik ‘great.’ 
(Cuchan) hamiuk, n’'yamuk “ 
PAWNEE tawit, -tawio (suffix) ‘over, above,’ hawa ‘more.’ 
Arikara tawhit (wh English), terhue ‘many,’ tiérwheu ‘ great.’ 
Navaso tahh, thia ‘much,’ na-td-ni ‘a chief.’ 


4, Above 3, traces of digital numeration become more 
common, but the fact that in many languages 4 is a ‘ doubled 
2, or pair of pairs, seems to indicate that in these its 
conception and name were earlier than finger-counting. All 














®The Rev. A. L. Riggs, in his letter of July 27th, before mentioned, regards 
mni as the root. He writes as fullows: 

“ Yamni; root MN1 or MNA. Jfni is ‘to gather in a circle or group’; as yuMNI 
wachipi ‘the circle dance,’ MNichiyapi ‘assembly.’ Three is the smallest number, 
of course, that can make a group or circle. The correlate root MNA is more 
widely in use, and the meaning clearer: kamNna ‘to acquire or gather for one’s 
self,’ MNayan ‘to gather,’ opa-mna ‘a cluster,’ as of young trees growing up out 
of the root or stump of an old one. If yamni comes from mna, the change of a to 
+t would be for euphony. If yamnit comes from the sight of outward objects 
[preceding formal cnumcration], then we may find the ya to signify grouping by 
calling —‘ calling’ anothcr to the two. If it springs from the finger count, the 
origin of ya is not clear. As causative affix, it should come after.” 
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Algonkin ‘fours,’ as was seen, are demonstrative, derived 
from the index-finger; but in two or three dialects the ‘eights’ 
suggest a primitive numeration by pairs. Of this mode I 
will speak more particularly hereafter, and here mention only 
the Dakota 4, formed apparently as a ‘ pair of pairs’ : 

Dak. tépa, contr. tom, Hidatsa tépa, Mandan tépe, Ponka 
and Omaha déba, Iowa téwe, Winneb. chdp, Aubsaroke shop. 

There are several Dakota expressions for ‘ pairs’ and 
‘doubles’; napin (from nape ‘hands’?) ‘they two,’ ‘ both,’ 
sakim ‘two together,’ and from the numerals, by the prefix 
ta, as ta-wa"zhi ‘a pair,’ ta-no"pa ‘2 pairs,’ ta-yamnz ‘3 pairs.’ 
In tano"pa, or rather in the earlier ta-o"pa, ta-épa, ‘ 2 pairs,’ 
we have, I think, the origin of topa 4. 

In some languages ‘all the fingers’ give the name to this 
numeral, as, apparently, in Pawnee skftike 4, = skéts-cke 
‘fingers [of] hand.’ 

5, There is much diversity, even in languages of the same 
stock, in expressions for 5 and 10. In these sometimes, 
but by no means always, is found a name of ‘hand’ or 
‘fingers,’ or a suggestion of such name. In the instances — 
comparatively few —in which names for ‘hand’ and 5 are 
identical, or nearly so, we cannot confidently decide which of 
the two is borrowed from the other.’ 

Of Algonkin ‘ fives’ there are two principal types: 

(1.) Massachusetts napanna, meaning ‘on one side,’ i. 6. 
‘one of the two hands.’ It is the Chip. nabane, Cree nabat, 
but is not in either of those dialects used for the numeral. 
In Abnaki bare-nesku, Del. palenacn, the name for ‘hand’ 
is added, the expression corresponding to Chip. -bane-nindj 
‘of one hand,’ as in ningoto-bane-nindj ‘one handful,’ nin 


7“ A. v. Humboldt’s plausible comparison between Skr. pancha 5, and Pers. 
penjeh ‘the palm of the hand with the fingers spread out, the outspread foot of a 
bird,’ as though 5 were called pancha from being like a hand, is erroneous. The 
Persian penjeh is itself derived from the numeral 5, as in Skr. the hand is called 
panchacdkha ‘the five-branched.’ The same formation is found in English; slang 
describes a man’s hand as his ‘ fives,’ or ‘bunch of fives,’ thence the name of the 
game of fives, played by striking the ball with the open hand, a term which has 
made its way out of slang into accepted language.”—Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
i. 235, note. 
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nabane-nindj 41 am one-handed,’ ‘have only one hand,’ etc. 
The Abnaki na"neda ‘5 times’ and na"na"kao “ fifteen’ 
(=5-+) are from a different root, and are related to 

(2.) Chip. ndnan, Cree niannon, niydnan, Micm. nan, 
Moheg. nunon; and Shawano nialin-ui, Miami yd@lan-ué, Illin. 
miaran-ui, etc. These, though perhaps not all from the 
same root, have nearly the same meaning, ὁ gone,’ or ‘ spent,’ 
i.e. all the fingers of one hand. Comp. Cree nzydn ‘ va, 
pars,’ pl. niyank ‘allez, partez, a ‘“ verb used only in these 
two persons of the imperative”; niydk ‘forwards,’ ‘onward’ 
(Lacombe, Dict. Crise); Shawn. niala, Illin. miara=Cree 
niydn. 

Dakota ‘fives’ are plainly digital: Dak. zdpta", Om. 
sdtan, Ponka sdta, lowa thdta, Osage sattah, Winneb. satch ; 
Hidatsa kicuu, Mandan kecnin. Dak. zdpta*==za (for 
suka-za ‘fingers’)+pta” ‘turned down.” Hidatsa sicHu, 
from cHu ‘thrown down’ or ‘overturned,’ with kz, the 
intensive and frequentative prefix, ‘wholly, completely,’ i. e. 
‘all turned down.’ Or, if we suppose the word to have lost 
a syllable, and restore it as sdéki-cHi, we have ‘hand turned- 
down ’= Dak. za-pta’. 

Choctaw tahlapt 5, seems to be compounded of tahlz 
‘to finish’ or ‘complete’ and ahpz ‘the first’=‘first hand 
ends.’ In Muskoki chagh'kih pin, and Hitchitee chaghkii'pun, 
the Musk. chunggi or chuftki ‘my hand’ may perhaps be 
recognized, but if so, it is nearly lost in the Musk. ordinal, 
hlisa choltkepe ‘ fifth.’ 

Pawnee sthiks is from ikeu-hiks ‘hands half’; still more 
contracted in Arikara she‘hu (éshii =‘ hand’). 

In the Athapascan, la ‘hand’ seems to be found in Navajo 
dst-la, Apache dshi-la 5; but only in these two of the eleven 
languages of that family compared by Buschmann, who 
remarks on the general resemblance of the Athapascan 5 to 
the 1. Eskimo (Labrador) tedli-ma, tellimet 10, is probablv 
related to tallek ‘hand.’ 


8 This agrecs nearly with the meaning given by the Rev. A. L. Riggs (in his 
letter of July 27th): “Ζαρία". Roots za and pran. Za is ‘the hand’; thus, 
yu-za is ‘to hold,’ ‘to handle.’ Ptan is ‘turned over.’ The whole of the Aand 
[i. e. all the fingers] is now turned down.” 
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In the Shoshoni family, Comanche mowaka (mowa ‘arm, 
hand, fingers,’) and in another dialect mo’ovet (modé-oyet 
‘hand all’), Shosh. mandget, Yute manigin (moo-ninch 
‘hand’), all give evidence of their manual origin.’ 


6, Names for this numeral in Algonkin, Dakota, and some 
other families of language, mark it as the first that is counted 
on the second hand. This is done (1.) by affixing to a name 
for ‘hand’ a particle meaning ‘one,’ ‘first,’ or ‘ other,’ or 
(2.) by repeating the name for 1 and affixing a word meaning 
‘again,’ ‘ besides,’ ‘ beyond,’ ‘ more,’ or the like, or (3.) by 
merely expressing change ‘ to the other side.” Of these, the 
second is the most common type: 6. g.— 

AG. Cree nikoto-wasik, nikiit-wassik =‘1 on the other side’ 
(Cree awas ‘further on,’ awasd-yik ‘on the other side’), 
Chip. ningot-wdsswi (awdssaii ‘further’), Abn. nekiida’s, 
Moh. n’guittus, Shaw. nigote-wathwi, Sauki kotoashek ; Mass. 
nequtta-tahshe, Del. quttasch (the affix, adtahshe, means 
‘counted’ or ‘added’).— Micmac ashugém (apch ‘ again,’ 
‘following’; apcehku ‘ going back’), and Mareschit kdmachin, 
seem to be similarly formed.— Illin. kakatchui 6 denotes 
‘passing beyond the middle’ (kakatahe).—Shyenne nasutu 
(nahsoto, Abert) is ‘ one over.’ 

The Dakota presents two types — which, however, may 
prove to be originally identical : 


Dakota shd-kpe Hidatsa aka-wa, aka-ma 
Assinib. shi-kpa Winneb. aké-we 

Om. and Ponka shd-pe Aubsaroke ki-ma 

Iowa sha-kwe Mandan αξζά-παξκ 

Osage sha-pah 

Oto sha-kwa 


Hidatsa m and w=Dak. p. The only question is as to 
the precise meaning of the Dakota prefix. Dakota pe is 
‘finger’ or ‘fingers’ (hand ‘points,’ as in napchu-pe, 
etc.), as is more clearly shown by Ponka 7, pe’namba (=2 
fingers), and 8, pe'thabthin (==8 fingers). The prefix I take 
to be Dak. a-kshd ‘more, in addition to.” Then shdkpe= 
a-kshd-pe=‘1 in addition’ or ‘besides’ (the 5); and Hidatsa 








—— - 


1 For other ‘fives’ of Buschmann’s Sonora family, including the Shoshoni, see 
his Grammatik ἃ. Sonor. Sprachen, 3te Abth. gs. 114, 119. 
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akdwa==akd-ma ‘one over’; comp. Assinib. akdn ‘ above,’ 
haké-cha ‘ afterwards,’ &c.? 

In the Athabascan family, Buschmann? finds 6 expressed 
by 3x2 in five languages (of eleven compared). 


7, 8. The composition of these numerals from 2 and 8 is 
as common in American as in other families of speech. An 
independent name for either 7 or 8 is exceptional. The 8 is 
sometimes designated from its proximity to 10—as ‘two 
less,’ ‘ two left,’ or as ‘coming near’ the end; 7, more rarely, 
as ‘wanting 3,’ or the like. The common expression for both 
numerals is formed by affixing to the names for 2 and 3, 
respectively, a word denoting addition or repetition. In some 
languages, an indication of ‘hand’ or ‘finger’ is comprised 
in the name. The Algonkin 7 has generally the same affix 
as the 6, meaning ‘on the other side’ or ‘again.’ The full 
expression is preserved in Chip. nij-wdsswi 1, nish-wdsswe 
8; compare ningot-wdsswi 6: a contracted form, in Del. chash 
and, with a guttural modification, in Moh. ghus#. The Cree 
and Chippeway languages have each another name for T: 
Cree tépakiip (téypuckoop, Howse), Chip. tupouwus (==tepu- 
awasswz), the latter agreeing with the Abnaki 7, ta"bawa’s ; 
all formed from a ‘two’ which is not now found in any 
Algonkin language except the Micmac (see p. 58, ante). The 
Crees have also two names for 8: shwdsaik (==nishu-awdaik) 
and atendnewu or ayendnet. The latter is peculiar. It seems 
to be formed of zyin ‘more’ and néwu 4=‘4 again’ or 2x4. 
An exceptional name for 7 is found in the Narragansett énada 
(Mass. enotta of Wood’s Vocabulary); perhaps related to 
Mass. nahohtoé'u ‘ second,’ literally ‘that which comes next,’ 
or perhaps from the index-finger and act of ‘ showing’ (Mass. 
ndtin-au ‘he shows it to,’ Chip. enoad ‘showing with the 
fingers’). The Sauki 7, néwia, may have had a similar origin. 

Illinois parare, Miami poldne 8, mean ‘nearly ended,’ 
‘almost done.’ The composition of Dllin. suatatchiii, Mi. 
suaytetsiit 7, is not clear. 


2The Rev. A. L. Riggs has suggested a different derivation of Dak. shakpe 
“from shaki ‘the nail’ end kpa or kpe ‘punched out.’ The prominent thumb 
nail of the second hand is now pushed down.” 

8System. Worttafel d. Athap. Sprachstamms (3te Abth. des Apache), 5. 508. 
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In the Chahta-Muskoki group we have — 


Choctaw tuklo 2, and un-tuklo 7. 
tuchina 3, un-tuchina 8. 

Conssatti tdkolaé 2, hon-tékolo6 7. 

Alabama tékold-chie 2, hon-tikold-chie 7. 


The prefix un- or hon- (—=Choctaw ont) means “ again.’ 
In other languages of this family, the names for 2 and 3 are 


similarly modified by a suffix: e 
Musk. hokkolen 2, and kélit-paken 7. 
Hitchiti tokhlun 2, kola-paken 7. 
Musk. tutchenen 3, chenii-paken 8. 
Hitchiti tohchiiniin 2, tésna-paken 8. 


One of Mr. Ellis’s mistakes is that of regarding these 
adverbial affixes as representatives of names for ‘hand’ or 
‘finger,’ or ‘five’; and some of the most striking of the 
coincidences that seem to him “ to exhibit the radical affinity 
which unites the North American languages” vanish with 
the correction of this error. He finds, for example, his “az 
finger ” or his “ daz finger,”’ or the two combined as “ azbaz 
‘finger-finger’—=hand,”’ in Delaware cottash 6, nishash 7, 
old Algonkin (Nipissing) ninshwassoo 7, nisswassoo 8, Cree 
nikitwassik 6, nishwassik T, etc.‘ Whatever the Basque zaz 
(conjecturally extracted from Basque zazpz ‘seven’) or a 
possible svas of “the original Aryan vocabulary ’’ may have 
denoted, it is certain that in the Del. -ash, Alg. wassoo0, Cree 
wassik, etc., we have merely an adverb meaning ‘further,’ 
‘on the other side,’ or the like. 

In the (semi-Algonkin) Atsina dialect, 7, 8, and 9 are 
formed respectively from 3, 2, and 1, by a suffix that denotes 
the ‘ fingers’ remaining to be counted. 

In the Dakota family, there are at least two and perhaps 
three types of ‘ sevens’: 


Ponka pé-nanba Dak. = shakd-wi* Hidatsa shdpua 
Omaha pé-namba Assinib. shakd-wi Aubsar. khdpua 
Osage pd-nompd Winneb. shagé-wi Mandan kipa 


Towa shdhma 
The first three prefix to 2, pé, pd ‘fingers’ (lit. hand 
‘points’). Of the others, I find no satisfactory analysis that 














‘ Numerals as Signs of Primeval Unity, pp. 7, 8, 9. 
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will apply to both groups. [The Rev. A. L. Riggs has 
suggested, for the Dakota proper, shake ‘a nail’ and win ‘ to 
bend,’ with the preposition o ‘in’ or ‘on’ interposed, the 
fore-finger (of the second hand) being bent upon the nail of 
the previously turned thumb. ] 

The Ponka and Omaha ‘eights’ are formed like the 
‘sevens --- by prefixing pe to 3; the Hidatsa and Aubsaroke, 
by suffixing pe, pz, to 2, the numbers of fingers remaining 
uncounted : 

Hidatsa dépa 2, dépa pi 8, (pitika 10). 
Aubsar. ndp 2, nopa-pe 8, (piraka 10). 

Dr. Matthews (Hidatsa Grammar, 56) remarks that dopapi 
probably signifies ‘ten less two,’ and that μὲ seems to be the 
root of pitika.10. But the primary meaning of pi, pe, is 
‘pointed’ (or as a verb, ‘to penetrate’), and hence “ point,’ 
‘extremity,’ ‘ finger,’ as in Hid. tcpu and ichpu = Dak. chupe 
in nap-chupe ‘ fingers,’ i.e. ‘hand points.’ In tepe ‘ the tail 
of a bird,’ Dak. upz, we have another modification of this 
root; and again in Hid. zpf-ta ‘at the rear, behind,’ i. e. ‘ at 
the end.’ 

Iowa kre-ra-pa-ne 8, is clearly related (as a diminutive ?) 
to kre-pa-na 10. Dakota sha-hdo'gha" and Assinib. shakando- 
ghah follow the ‘sevens,’ the first element of the name being 
the same in each, but I must leave both—with Mandan 
tetuk'e — unexplained. 


9, very generally, is named as being the ‘last but one’; 
occasionally, as ‘ fourth’ of the second hand: 


Ata. Cree kéka mitatat ‘almost 10. Μ᾽ keka ‘au point de.’ 

Chip. shdng-asswi (and contr. shang); comp. chdgisse ‘used up,’ ‘all spent.’ 

Shaw.  chakatswi Ἦ a aS 

Mass. _paskugun ‘it comes near.’ 

Del. pechkunk ‘coming near.’ 

Iilin. nigutu-manekki ‘only one left,’ lit. ‘only one, no more.’ 

Arapoho thiatokh' or siatokh’ ‘again last,’ ‘one after’; from chia ‘again’ and 
tikh (comp. tdékh-su ‘last,’ takhi-it ‘ after’). 

Dak. Omaha, Ox<age, and Ponka, shdnka, Iowa shangke. Sioux nap-chwanka. 
Prince Maximilian von Wied notes the Osage as a contracted abbreviation 
of grdbena-tcheh-winingka = 10 less 1. This is certainly the meaning, but nota 
translation of the name. In the Sioux, nap = nape ‘hand.’ In other dialects, 
shdnka is Iowa iyangke ‘one,’ ‘little one’ (aud, as diminutive, chinge), Mandan 
ingka (as in ungkni-ingka ‘the little finger’), Omaha shinga (redupl. shinge- 
shinge ‘an infant,’ very small), Sioux chi*chd ‘little one,’ and in chi-Ka-da* 
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‘very small’ (with which compgre wanika-dan ‘very little,’ wa*ske ‘the 
fourth (female) child’). Sioux chi*wanka in 9, seems to contain an additional 
element, which may be eché ‘only’ or echi™ ‘now.’ The meaning is the 
same, in all these dialects, ‘only one finger’ remains. 

Hidatsa duetsa-pi and Aubsaroke amdta-pi have the same meaning —‘ one 
finger’; and so has Mandan macu’-pe, from macw‘ana 1. 


Cuyauta-MusKOKI. 


Choctaw chakali 9 = cheki-ithli ‘soon the end,’ next the last. 


[The root, cha, che, is the nearest approximation to a conjunction copulative, 
and may be translated ‘and then,’ or ‘next.’] The same component is in 
Alabama thi-chihkali-chie (chie = finger) and Coassatti bth’chdkadliv. Musk. 
ésta-péhkin and Hitchiti dsta-pdkin, are from Musk. dstin, Hitch. sitdkin, 





‘four.’ 
NaTCcHEZ uitip katipis, 1 left? from wita 1. 
Cappo hiwéisika, 4 +- hand, “ hiweit 4, sécue ‘hand.’ 
Adaiz sikinish, ‘hands’ minus 1 «  sekut ‘hand.’ 
PAWwNEE Whik'sidi-wa, 10 minus, “  d'haksidi 10. 
Arikara nUuCHINi wan, a“ ‘*  nucHini 10. 
Wichita chius-skinte, 1 left ? “ chius 1. 
Kichai tanerékat, 1 (arisko 1). 
SHOsHONI shimmér-omen, 10 minus? ‘ shimmer’ 10. 
Comanche = shéman’-uwum, “*  shééman 10 (Pike, MS.). 
" seermano, Νὰ “  seermuno-wimpnet 10. 
Yute surrom-suene, τε ‘© tom-suene 10. 
re suwdrroiimsoyunt, “ “* téamsuniyuni 10 (Powell, MS.). 
Yuma: Cuchan hum-hamook’, 8 x 32 “« hamook' 3 (humhook 6). 
Mojave pata ‘near’ “< (Aipau‘ac ‘ near’). 
a elyu-thouk ‘near’ ““  (thowk “ἡ. 


10 The tenth finger—the (ttle finger of the second 
hand—gives in some languages a name to the corres- 
ponding numeral; but more often, ‘ten’ is designated 
as the ‘completion’ of the digital series, ‘all gone,’ ‘ none 
remaining, or the like. Occasionally, the name may have 
been taken directly from the ‘ hands’ or ‘all the fingers.’ 

In ALGONKIN languages, the ‘tens’ are of four types — of 
which two are nearly related : 

1. Chip. midasswi, mitasui, Illin. matatchui, Shawano 
metathwi, Cree mitatat, Shyenne matocuto, Arapoho metaitocn, 
and Atsina matatasits — meaning ‘ no further,’ ‘ completed.’ 





δ] formerly regarded this chi* as the representative of the verbal root chj* 
‘wanting.’ To this, the Rev. A. L. Riggs objects, with good reason, that “ οὐδ 
is not ‘want’ in the sensc of ‘lack,’ but always of ‘desire’;” and that, if it 
made part of the name, ‘‘it should come Jast, as the principal verb.” I do not 
agree with him, however, as to the impossibility of getting ‘one’ (or rather 
‘finger,’ or ‘little one’) out of wanka. The other related dialects scem to testify 
unnistakably to this meaning. 


9 
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2. Abnaki m’tdra, Micmac m’fe/n, Delaware m’tellen, tellen, 
Moheg. m’tannit =‘ no more.’ 

3. Massachusetts and Narraganset pai’uk. 

4. Sauki and (Northern) Chippeway kwetch, used occa- 
sionally in rapid counting. This is either a contraction of 
iskwdtch (Cree iskweydtch) ‘lastly,’ ‘at the end’ (comp. 
ishkwétchagan ‘the last or. youngest child in a family’), or 
it is Nipissing-Algonkin kagowetch ‘no more.’ 

The prefix in Illin. mat-atchui, Chip. mid-asswi, Abn. 
m’t-dra, etc., is the negative and privative particle, found in 
all Algonkin languages, though less common in Chippeway 
than in eastern dialects. It is found, however, as a prefix, 
in many Chippeway words (6. g. nin géssikan ‘I arrive in 
time,’ nin med-assikan ‘I do not arrive in time,’ ‘I am too 
late’; nind apdb "1 sit upon’ (a seat), nin mit-adb “1 sit upon 
the bare ground, the snow, or the like,’ ‘have nothing to sit 
upon’; etc.). Asa verbal prefix, it has sometimes, with a 
modified vowel, the meaning of ‘ceasing,’ ‘leaving off,’ 
‘completing’; e.g. Mass. mahtu ‘he ceases speaking,’ Abn. 
met-anaskiwi ‘finally,’ Ilin. mita-tewi ‘an abandoned cabin,’ 
ni metassa ‘I bury (i.e. have done with) him’=Chip. mid- 
dgwena ‘I put him aside, or out of the way.’ 

The suffix dsswi is the same as in Chip. ningot-wdsswi 6, 
nishwdsswi T, meaning ‘ further’ or ‘ beyond.’ At 10, there 
is ‘no further’ count, ‘a completion.’ Abn. -ara, Del. -elen, 
Moh. -anit, are forms of the same particle of comparison, 
meaning ‘more,’ ‘above’; and mid-dsswz = m’t-dra. 

I have the more particularly pointed out the composition 
of this Algonkin ‘ten,’ because more than one writer on 
American languages has been struck by the likeness of Chip. 
midasso (the ordinal) 10 and middss ‘a legging.’ Mr. R. 
Ellis® observes this likeness in six or seven Algonkin 
languages, and infers that “forms like -doswe, -tathi, -tato, 
-tato, etc., may be compared with Uchee (Florida) tethah 
‘shoes,’ and tetethah ‘ feet,’” etc., all contributing to show 
that the “‘ az finger’’ and the ‘‘azbaz hand” prevail, and are 
employed numerally, over the greater part of North America 


®On Numerals as Signs of Primeval Unity, etc., p. 9. 
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as well as on the eastern continent, “the m- prefix” in 
midasso, etc., “ appearing the same as a Californian and New 
Mexican prefix m-, which is used to convert ‘arms’ into 
‘legs.’ ”’ 

The learned author of “ Etudes Philologiques sur quelques 
Langues Sauvages” (pp. 181, 182) has given an etymology 
of mitasui which is ingenious, but to which there is, I think, 
one insuperable objection. He derives the name from the 
particle mz ‘so,’ and tasuz, taso, “a particle that expresses 
quantity and is the equivalent of [the French] adverbs tant, 
autant, combien.”? When an Indian would express ‘ten,’ he 
puts forward both hands and spreads the fingers saying, 
mi-tasui ‘so many.’ The objection to this is, that it will not 
apply to other Algonkin dialects, nor to other numerals in 
the same dialect: it will not serve either for Abn. m’tdra and 
Cree mitatat 10, nor for Chip. ningstasui 6, changasui 9, etc., 
in which M. Cuoq finds, not dasso ‘so many,’ but asut “en 
sus, de plus.”’ 

In the Massachusetts and Connecticut dialects another 
name is found for 10, patuk (piuk, piogqué, Bliot), but the 
Chippeway mitasui is represented in Mass. muttdsons ‘the 
youngest child in a family’ (mat-dst ‘not after,’ with -ons 
diminutive), and in muttaso-nitch ‘the little finger,’ 1. 6. the 
least and last. Mass. and Narrag. patuk is, probably, a 
similar expression, related to pesuk (==pi-es-uk, dimin. of 
pr-ak) ‘least,’ ‘one only,’ and to Cree peyak ‘one,’ ‘ alone,’ 
as well as to piko ‘only,’ ‘no more than,’ and pzyis ‘ finally,’ 
‘lastly.’ 

The Dakota ‘tens’ may be reduced to two groups, the name 
having in both the same general meaning, but not formed 
from the same roots: 


(1.) Sioux-Dak. and Assiniboin wikchémna, wikchem'ini. 
Ponka gthe-ba. 
Omaha chrdbene, and g’éth’ba,’ Iowa krepana, Oto krahbra*, Osage krabra, 
Winneb. kherapun (or kherapin-aze, Hayden).® 
(2.) Mandan pirakh, Aubsar. pirakdé, Hidatsa pitika. 


7 Prince Maximilian’s vocabulary gives chrabéne; Dr. F. V. Hayden’s (in Proc. 
Am. Philos. Society, x. 407), g’éth-ha, but the second A probably is by misprint 
for ὃ, since 20 is g’th'ebu-namba ‘two tens.’ 

8 In this group of Dakota ‘tens’ we have a good illustration of one difficulty in 
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At 10, the fingers that have been bent down are straightened, 
and “the hands spread out side by side.”*® Wikchemna is 
from kcha ‘ straight,’ ‘ unbent,’! and mna ‘spread out,’ with 
the generalizing prefix of Sioux nouns, wi or w’. Hidatsa 
pitika is from the verb pétki “ to smooth out, to iron clothes,” 
which Matthews (Hidatsa Dictionary) refers to pakftt (from 
kitt) ‘to press to smoothness with the hands.’? Both 
expressions “gelhn aus von den Fingern,” but in neither 
does a name of ‘ finger’ or ‘ hand’ show itself. 


How slowly the savage advanced in numeration may be 
inferred from the traces found in many languages of a mode 
of reckoning by pairs and triplets. There are some reasons 
for believing, not only that conceptions of ‘ one,’ ‘two,’ and 
‘three’ (as ‘this,’ ‘that,’ and ‘ beyond’ — or the like) were 
antecedent to digital numeration, but that the first definite 
conception of ‘four’ was as a ‘pair of pairs, and that 
multiplication of the lower numbers often preceded formal 
numeration to the higher. Number begins at ‘two,’ and we 
may assume — without venturing far into the ‘ metaphysics 
of language’ —that 2 was the first named numeral, though 
an earlier conception may be expressed in the name given to 1. 
Considering that every decimal system is in fact a doubled 
quinary, and was constructed with as constant reference to 





the way of proving—or disproving — the ‘primeval unity’ of American speech, 
on no better evidence than is afforded by brief and often inaccurate vocabularies. 
In wikchemna (discarding the prefixed particle), gtheba, and kherapun, the same 
name appears under three dialectical variations: kche-mna = gthe-ba = kh’ra-pun. 
And the results of ‘laziness’ and ‘emphasis’ are so nearly balanced that — tried 
by the Indo-European standard — it would be hard to say which of the three forms 
best represents the primitive roots. 

*The Rev. A. L. Riggs, MS. The derivation he suggests for wikch’emna is 
“from τσ, the sign of the abstract form, :kche ‘in a common manner,’ and mna 
‘gathered together.’ ” 

lksha ‘bent,’ yu-ksha’ ‘to bend, to fold, to double’; kcha ‘straight,’ ‘loose’ 
(un-bent), yu-kcha’ ‘to untie, to loose,’ etc. yu-keha* ‘to understand, to compre- 
hend’ (i.e. to straighten out 1). 

*If the Hidatsa piaka stood alone—the more probable derivation would be 
from ipi ‘extremity, end,’ as in tpéta ‘at the rear, behind,’ and ipttakoa ‘at the 
end’; which last might have been contracted to pitaka. But the meaning of the 
name in other Dakota dialects — ‘unbent’ — favors ptiki, notwithstanding the 
change in accent. 
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the number of the hands as of the fingers, numeration by 
pairs would seem to be a natural expedient for rising to the 
higher numbers. 

In various North American languages of the West and 
Southwest, we find ‘fours’ formed from ‘twos,’ ‘ eights’ 
from ‘ fours,’ and, more rarely, ‘ sixes’ and even ‘ nines’ from 
‘threes.’ East of the Rocky Mountains, traces of similar 
numeration are uncommon. The Dakota tépa 4=2 pairs, 
has been mentioned (p. 63). The Catawba (North Carolina) 
purre-purra 4, apparently comes, by reduplication, from na- 
perra 2; but both may have been derived from a common 
root, found also in du-punnal, pukte-arra 5, and dipk-urra 
6. In the (Algonkin) Cree, one of the two names for 8 
is ayendnei, which seems to be a ‘double 4’ (see p. 66, 
ante); and in the semi-Algonkin Shyenne, nécu is 1, endka 
‘a pair’; nicH 2, enicH-anst ‘2 pairs,’ ni-nish-ish’ ‘ you two’ ; 
na'a, πᾶ 8, e-na-hanst ‘a pair of threes,’ ‘3 pairs’ (Hayden). 

In the Athabascan family, Buschmann’s comparison of the 
numerals in twelve languages gives these results: 6 has an 
independent name in six languages and in six others is formed 
as 2x3 or 8x2; 8 is expressed as 4x2 in eight languages, 
and 9 is formed on the 8 in only one.? 

For example, in the northern Athabascan, Howse’s vocabu- 
laries‘ give — 


Chepewyan 8, tahhee, 6, elke tahey. 
4, dinghee, 8, elilkee dinghe (also narky-ah-ahtah = 2 less). 
Biber 2, onghaty, 


8, enchet’hentir (2 X 4). 
4, tenter, 
3, tdhtir, 6, enchet’hdty. 
In the southern branch of this family, the same system 
may be found, though less distinctly marked : 
Navajo 3, tha, 6, has-tdr, 9, nas-tar. 
In another family, the Shoshoni (classed by Buschmann 
with the Sonora), doublets and triplets are common : 


Comanche 8, pa-hist, 6, dyoh-paysist. 
Chemehuevi 3, par, 6, na-baz. 
2, waii, 4, wat-chu’. 








-.-. -  -ὄ.. τὶ ἀμ μας ἑκὰς 


4 Worttafel d. Athapask. Sprachstamms (3te Abth. des Apache), 8114, n. 2. 
* Proceedings of the Philological Society (London, 1850), iv. 192 ff. 
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Shoshoni 2, wat, 4, wat-suit. 
Cahuillo 2, mewt', 4, mewi chu. 
Kizh 2, huehe, _ 4, huatsa, 8, huehesh-huatsa. 
In one Yuma dialect, the Cuchan, we have 
3, hamook’, 6, humhook’, 9, hum-hamook ; 


though in the Mojave, of the same group, the 6, 7, and 8 are 
regularly formed as 1, 2, 3 of the second hand. 

The numeral system of the Arikaras is peculiar, and 
deserves special notice. The Arikaras, or ‘ Rees’ as they 
are called by the French traders, were originally the same 
people as the Pawnees of the Platte River, their language 
being nearly the same.® 

The first five Pawnee and Arikara numerals correspond 
nearly. From 6 to 10, the Pawnees proceed in the more 
%ommon mode, by repeating 1, 2, and 3, as ‘added’ to 5, or 
‘of the second hand,’ and naming 9 as ‘less than 10.’ The 
Arikaras named 8 from 6 (by prefixing a particle), and the 
odd numbers 7 and 9 by a diminutive suffix to the name of 
the next higher even number: thus, 

6, sha pis 8, tup-sha'nis 10, nukh-int 
7, tup-sha‘pis-wan 9, nukh-ini-wan 

And so with occasional variations, numeration proceeds to 
20, which is ‘a man’—for the system is vigesimal; 12 is 
2+10; 11 is(2+10) minus; 18, ndkugit'-wan, is ‘less than’ 
14, ndkugit’, which, again, seems to have been formed from 
15, akh’kogit'u (=akh'u git'u ‘the whole foot’). In the 
next quinate the names all come from the 20, wi-taw’ (ita 
‘a man’), those of 16 and 18 being the less composite and 
probably the older : 

20, witau’ 18, wifau’-an 16, witiatch’ 

19, witau -akhko-kdki 17, witutch -iskugit. 
The 19 is literally ‘man one-not.? Dr. Hayden’s vocabulary 
gives the numerals as high as 1000, and similar derivation of 


ee ee ee τισὶ - μαμρπλν, τας —— ee 











6Dr. F. V. Hayden’s “Contributions to the Ethnology and Philology of 
Indian Tribes of the Missouri Valley” (Philadelphia, 1862), p. 351. His 
Arikara vocabulary is the best and largest yet published. For the Pawnee 
numerals, I use his ‘‘ Notes on the Pawnee (and other) Languages,” in Proc. 
Am. Philos. Society, vol. x. (1868), pp. 389ff.; and for the Arikara, have 
compared Prince Maximilian Wied-Neuwied’s vocabulary (Reise, T. 11. s. 465 ff.), 
and that of Geo. Catlin, in “ Letters and Notes on the N. A. Indians,”’ ii. 262. 
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lower from higher numbers is observable throughout, combined 
with the common expedients of vigesimal notation : 


30, sawt's (saiii, Maxim.) 40, pil'tku-nanu = 2 persons 
32, witau-pitikokh'ini = 20 + 12 38, pitikunanu-wan = 40 — 
31, witau-pitikuniikh ini-wan=(20+12)— 39, pitikunanu-akhokaki = 40, 1 not 


100 is ‘5 men,’ 98 is ‘5 men minus,’ and 99, ‘5 men, 1 not’; 
and so on. 


I will not add to the length of this paper ‘by pointing out 
its shortcomings. It is offered not as a contribution to 
American linguistics, but with the purpose of showing, by 
examples taken from a few families of American speech, that 
it is unsafe to assume uniformity in the conception or the 
expression of numbers, even in dialects of the same language, 
much: less in languages whose affinity is not yet proved; and- 
that it is equally unsafe to assume that the ‘hand’ or ‘finger’ 
always gives its own name to the number it serves to mark in 
digital numeration —in other words, that ‘two’ must = 
‘hands’ or ‘fingers,’ and ‘five’ or ‘ten’ ‘hand’; that 
although a general correspondence of nuineral series in two 
languages may justify the inference that both came from 
one stock, yet no evidence of such affinity is presented by 
occasional coincidences between single numerals in different 
languages or between the name of any number in one 
language and that of the ‘hand’ or ‘finger’ from which in 
another that name might have been derived; but that the 
value of such coincideuces must depend on the analysis of the 
names and the ascertained meaning of their components or 
roots. I have thought it not impossible that, from a field as 
yet almost unworked, some of the results obtained in even so 
partial a survey might interest comparative philologists, as 
bearing on the question of the origin of ideas of number and 
the beginnings of the art of counting —antecedent to digital 
numeration. | 

The comparison of only a few dialects is sufficient to prove 
that the process of mental development in the apprehension 
of numbers has not been uniform. The Algonkin Indian and 
the Arikara have not taken the same way from the primary 
conception of number to the full decimal system. It is 
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equally evident, that one tribe may have advanced further 
than another before resorting to finger-counting or establishing 
a regular sequence of earlier-acquired conceptions of number. 
The priority of the conception of ‘one’ to that of ‘two,’ or of 
‘three’ to ‘four’—or of the vocal expression of either 
conception —is not determined by priority in the numeral 
series. To one tribe, progression by pairs may have seemed 
as natural as progression by units does to those of higher 
culture; and the result would be a system — partially 
represented by the Arikara —in which the even numbers 
were the earlier named, and the odd numbers intercalated, 
just as differences by halves or other fractional parts might be 
intercalated in the Indo-European decimal system. The pre- 
digital numerals so formed might include the 4, the natural 
order being 
2, 1, 4, 3, 

that is: 

a pair, less, 2 pairs, between (2 and 2x2). 
- Or it might stop at the 8, as trans 2. No evidence is found 
that any tribe has advanced beyond 4 without digital 
numeration, and there are few numeral systems in which 
some reference to the hand or the fingers may not be detected 
in the name either of 3 or of 4. But when 3=—‘ middle,’ 
‘between,’ or ‘half-way ’—as in the Algonkin languages — 
it is not possible to decide whether this meaning comes 
directly from the ‘ middle finger’ (half-way to 5), or from 
position between ‘ pair’ and ‘pair of pairs,’ i.e. between 2 
and 4. 


VI. — On the Distinction between the Subjunctive and Optative 
Modes in Greek Conditional Sentences. 


By J. B. SEWALL, 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, ME. 


In a discussion at the session of the Association last year 
upon the use of the subjunctive mode in Greek conditional 
sentences, it was maintained on the one hand, that the 
difference between the subjunctive and optative in these 
sentences was only that of more or less vivid presentation, 
that is, a difference of degree; on the other, that it was the 
difference of supposed fact as contingent and supposed fact as 
* merely conceived, that is, a difference in kind. It is the 
object of this paper briefly to discuss this point. 

If we turn to the four classes of particular suppositions 
in Greek conditional sentences,* and ask how the fact of 
supposition is presented in each case, the answer, I think, 
will be somewhat as follows. 

In a conditional sentence of the first class, having in the 
condition εἰ with a present or past tense of the indicative, 
and in the conclusion the indicative without ἄν, or a verb 
of commanding, exhorting, or wishing, there is a simple 
supposition relating to the actual state of the case, to reality : 
e.g. Dem. Phil. i. 29, εἰ δέ τις οἴεται μικρὰν ἀφορμὴν εἶναι σιτηρέσιον 
τοῖς στρατευομένοις ὑπάρχειν, οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἔγνωκεν, “ if any one thinks 
it to be a small start for the soldiers to begin with ration- 
money, he is wrong.’ The condition, εἰ δέ τις οἴεται, ‘if any 
one thinks, or is thinking,’ is question of what really is, a 
supposition relating to actual fact. No implication that the 
fact supposed is or is not actual is involved. Dem. Phil. i. 
38, εἰ δ᾽ ἡ τῶν λόγων χάρις ἔργῳ ζημία γίγνεται, αἰσχρόν ἔστιν, K.T.d., 
‘if agreeableness of speech proves a harm to deed, it is a 
shame,’ etc. Is it the fact? It either is or is not. The 
supposition relates clearly to actual fact. XEN. Mem. ii. 1. 28, 
GAN’ εἴτε τοὺς θεοὺς ἵλεως εἶναί σοι βούλει, θεραπευτέον τοὺς θεούς, “ if 


ὃ Goodwin’s Greek Modes and Tenses, § 48. 
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you wish the gods to be propitious, you must serve the gods.’ 
‘If you wish.’ Do you wish or do you not? It is question 
of actual fact. THuc.- li. 45. 8, εἰ δέ pe δεῖ καὶ γυναικείας τι 
ἀρετῆς μνησθῆναι, βραχείᾳ παραινέσει ἄπαν onpava, ‘If it is needful 
at all for me to make mention, etc., I will declare all ina 
brief exhortation.’ Dem. Cor. 52, εἰ δ᾽ ἀπιστεῖς, ἐρώτησον αὑτούς, 
‘if you disbelieve, ask them.’ 

It would seem, then, that if we were to characterize a 
condition of the first class from the manner of its presenting 
the fact in supposition, we might call it a supposition relating 
to actual fact, generally implying nothing as to its existence 
in reality one way or the other, though sometimes assuming 
or taking it for granted. 

In the second class, having in the ἐπα σὴ et with a 
secondary tense of the indicative, in the conclusion ἄν with 
also a secondary tense of the indicative, we have plainly a 
supposition implying the contrary to be the fact: e.g. DEM. 
Phil. i. 1, εἰ μὲν περὶ καινοῦ τινὸς πράγματος προὐτίθετο λέγειν, 
ἡσυχίαν ἂν ἦγον. ‘if it were proposed to treat of any new 
subject, I should keep silence,’ implying plainly that it is not 
proposed to treat of any new subject, and therefore he does not 
keep silence. Id. ib. 5, ei roivuy ὁ Φίλιππος τότε ταύτην ἔσχε τὴν 
γνώμην, οὐδὲν ἂν ὧν νυνὶ πεποίηκεν ἔπραξεν, ‘if then Philip at that 
time had entertained this opinion, he would have done none 
of those things which he now has done,’ implying that he did 
not entertain this opinion at that time, and therefore did do 
the things he has done. So always; and we may characterize 
a condition of the second class as a supposition implying the 
contrary to be the truth, or, for the sake of brevity, a 
supposition of contrary fact. 

Passing for the time being the third class, having in the 
condition ἐάν with the subjunctive, we have for the fourth 
class a conditional sentence with εἰ and the optative in the 
condition, and the optative with ἄν in the conclusion. An 
example is Dem. Phil. i. 25, εἰ yap pore τις ὑμᾶς, εἰρήνην ἄγετε, 
ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι; pa Al οὐχ ἡμεῖς ye, εἰποιτ᾽ ἄν, * for if any one 
should ask you, Are you at peace, O Athenians? No, by 
Zeus, we are not, you would say.’ ‘If any one should ask, 
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you would say.’ The fact of the supposition here is presented 
merely as hypothetical, merely as conceived, without reference 
or implication in any way as regards actual fact. Nor is it 
future any farther than a supposition of fact not a reality now 
nor in the past must be in the future if at all. The verbs in 
the condition and conclusion. ἔροιτο, εἴποιτε, are both in the 
aorist, which means that the Greeks eliminated the facts of 
the supposition from the element of time and held them in 
the mind as mere conceptions, never having been, not 
now being, never to be, in reality, so far as this assertion 
is concerned. Again, Puat. Phaed. 67 5, εἰ φοβοῖντο καὶ 
ἀγανακτοῖεν, ob πολλὴ ἂν ἀλογία ein; ‘if they should fear and 
complain, would it not be very absurd?’ Here, again, the 
fact of supposition is purely hypothetical, placed before the 
mind as a conception without any reference or implication 
in relation to reality, likewise not future except as in the 
previous case. So generally. The optative mode in the 
conditional sentence is the mode of possibility, that which 
might be, the mode of fact simply as conceived or existing 
asa conception inthe mind. Accordingly we may characterize 
ἃ condition of the fourth class as a supposition of conceived fact. 

We return now to the conditional sentence of the third 
class, ἐάν with the subjunctive in the condition, and a 
principal tense of the indicative, commonly the future, or the 
imperative, in the conclusion. Puat. Phaed. 69 D, ἐκεῖσε 
ἐλθόντες τὸ σαφὲς εἰσόμεθα, ἐὰν θεὸς ἐθέλῃ, ‘when we shall have 
arrived there, we shall know the truth, if God wills.’ What 
is the force of the subjunctive ἐθέλῃ here? It expresses an 
action continuous, uncertain, and future: ‘if God be willing’ 
at that time. The continuousness arises from the tense, 
which is present; the futurity partly from the tense of the 
principal clause expressing the fact, a future one, of which 
this is the condition, and partly from the mode, which, it 
seems to me, we may describe as the mode of uncertainty or 
contingency, that is, the mode by which the Greeks chose to 
represent an action as uncertain or contingent whether in 
reality it was soor not. The principal verb, εἰσόμεθα, expressly 
declares a fact, ‘ we shall know,’ but it is contingent, and the 
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mode used to express that contingency is the subjunctive. 
What would be the force if the sentence were a conditional 
of the fourth class, that is, with the optative in both condition 
and conclusion, thus: εἰδεῖμεν ἄν, εἰ θεὸς ἐθέλοι ῦῷ ~It seems plain 
that the assumed fact expressed by the words ἐλθόντες ἐκεῖσε, 
‘when we shall have arrived there’ (into the future state), 
would be thrown back from an assumed fact into a simply 
conceived fact of condition, ‘if we should arrive there,’ and 
then the conclusion also would be thrown back into a simply 
conceived fact, ‘we should know,’ and the present condition, 
as expressing only uncertainty, would become a _ second 
condition, likewise of simply conceived fact, ‘if God should 
will.” That is, the sentence in the first form positively 
declares a fact with a condition of mere contingency ; in the 
second, it presents the fact merely as a conception and its 
conditions also as conceived facts. The difference therefore 
is not one of degree, more or less vividness, but of kind, 
mere uncertainty or contingency on the one hand, and pure 
conception on the other. Dem. Phil. i. 29, τοῦτ᾽ ἂν γένηται, 
προσποριεῖ τὰ λοιπὰ αὑτὸ τὸ στράτευμα ἀπὸ τοῦ πολέμου, ‘should this 
be done, the army itself will provide the remainder from the 
war.’ What, again, is the force of the subjunctive here? 
τοῦτ᾽ ἂν γένηται, ‘should this be done,’ ‘if this shall have 
been done.’ Is it not plainly question of fact which is 
uncertain, contingent, and not presented to the mind as a 
mere conception? If Demosthenes had said εἰ τοῦτο γένοιτο, 
προσπορίζοι ἂν τὰ λοιπά, κιτιλ., Would he not have meant ‘if this 
should take place, the army itself would provide the 
remainder,’ etc., presenting the fact merely as a conception 
in the mind? And is there not plainly here a digtinction 
in kind — fact in the first place as contingent, in the second 
as purely hypothetical—and not of degree, as more or 
less vivid? TuHuc. ii. 89. 4, ἣν δέ πον μορίῳ τινὶ προσμίξωσι, 
κρατήσαντές τε τινὰς ἡμῶν πάντας αὐχοῦσιν ἀπεῶσθαι, ‘if ever they 
have had an engagement with any small portion of our army, 
having conquered some, they boast that we all have been 
driven.” “Hy προσμίξωσι, ‘if they may have engaged.’ What 
is the force of this subjunctive? It is an aorist —an action 
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‘brought to pass.’ It is in the past, not future. There is 
nothing future about it. It is not the positive declaration of 
an act as a positive fact. The speaker, rather, most evidently 
wished to present the case as an uncertainty. It may have 
taken place and it may not, so far as he asserts. He wishes 
not to say that it has, but to grant that it may have, and 
to leave his hearer to believe rather that it has. It is the 
assertion in supposition of uncertain fact. 

The last example is a general supposition,* and perhaps 
better illustrates the nature of the subjunctive mode than the 
third class particular. We will take another. Eunrip. Alc. 
671, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἔλθῃ θάνατος, οὐδεὶς βούλεται θνήσκειν, ‘if ever death 
comes near, no one wishes to die.’ Here also is an aorist 
subjunctive in the condition, £97 — aorist to signify that the 
fact is viewed as one ‘brought to pass,’ done and complete 
in itself whatever the time be, past, present, or future, and 
subjunctive to represent the fact as an uncertain one, ‘if 
death may have come near.’ This is a general supposition 
of the first class, denoting a general fact now true, and it is 
easy to see why the Greeks should have used the mode of 
uncertainty —the subjunctive —in the hypothesis, since the 
fact may or may not be at any given time, while they would 
use the mode of pure hypothesis, of mere conception — the 
optative — in a general supposition of the second class, where 
the case supposed is in past time. Compare, for example, 

ἐάν τις τούτου πίῃ, ἀποθνήσκει, and 

εἰ τις τούτου πίοι, ἀπέθνησκεν. 
The first makes hypothesis of ἃ fact which may take place now; 
the second, of a fact which possibly took place, which may be 
conceived of only as taking place, in past time. 

The same may be seen equally well in conditional relative 
sentences. Compare 

ὃ τι ἂν βούληται, δώσω, 1 will give him whatever he may wish, and 
ὃ te βούλοιτο, δοίην av, I should give him whatever he might wish. 

My conclusion then is, that the subjunctive in conditional 
sentences differs from the optative in that it is a form of the 
verb to represent the fact as uncertain, or, in general, 








* Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, § 51. 
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contingent, while the optative is a form to represent it as 
merely conceived; and the difference between them is one 
not of degree, but of kind. And in accordance with what 
' has been said, the four classes of conditional sentences 
particular may properly be described, viewing them with 
reference to the manner in which the fact of supposition is 
presented, the first, εἰ with the indicative, usually a primary 
tense, a3 a supposition relating to actual fact; the second, εἰ 
with the indicative, secondary tense, as a supposition relating 
to contrary fact, or implying that the contrary is the truth; 
the third, ἐάν with the subjunctive, as a supposition relating 
to contingent fact; and the fourth, εἰ with the optative, 
as ἃ supposition of conceived ,fact. 


VII. — On the Age of Xenophon at the Tume of the Anabasis. 


Bry CHARLES Ὁ. MORRIS, 
OF LAKE MOHEGAN, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


THE biographies of Xenophon represent that he was boru 
in B. C. 444 or 448, and that he was in consequence forty- 
three or forty-two years old at the time he joined the 
expedition of Cyrus. So far as I have been able to examine 
the current authorities, I do not find any who do not give 
their adhesion to this view. The life of Xenophon prefixed 
to the edition of Prof. Anthon, which is mainly taken from 
that in the Penny Cyclopedia, that in the edition of Prof. 
Boise, that prefixed to Kihner’s edition, and that in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biography, are unanimous on this point. These 
all acknowledge their obligations to a tract of C. G. Kriiger, 
published at Halle in 1822, entitled ‘‘ De Xenophontis Vita 
Quaestiones Criticae,’ which I have unfortunately been 
unable to procure or even to get a sight of, and I can in 
consequence deal with it only at second hand.* Sir G. C. 


*Since this paper was read, Mr. A. Van Name, Librarian of Yale College, 
kindly sent me a volume containing a number of Kriiger’s philological papers, 
and among them this discussion of Xenophon’s age. I find that the “lives” 
above referred to have extracted all that is of weight in it, and the perusal of it 
has not led me to alter my own opinion in any degree. 
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Lewis, also, in a note on a learned article in the Classical 
Museum (vol. ii. p. 17), says incidentally: “ Xenophon was 
about forty-two years old in B. C. 401, and consequently was 
born about 443.” Clinton, indeed, in his Fasti Hellenici 
(sub ann. 401), though he holds the same opinion, refers to 
a note in Mitford’s History of Greece, in which the latter, 
rejecting the main authority for the current belief which I 
will quote presently, attempts to establish that Xenophon was 
not more than thirty years old at the time of the Anabasis 
by two arguments which Clinton quotes and of which the 
one cannot be verified and the other is not true. This is 
unfortunate for me, as 1 purpose to maintain the view which 
Mitford adopted and to press # even further than he did; 
and it is with reluctance that I am thus compelled to discredit 
by anticipation my own position. Moreover, Prof. Boise, 
still, I presume, following Kriiger, refers to several of the 
points, which I shall adduce, only to reject their force. But 
I think that the present case is one in which the whole power 
of an argument is lost if it be merely alluded to and not stated . 
in full, and therefore I hope you will allow me to consider as 
an open question one supposed to have been long ago settled, 
and to lay before you the evidence on both sides. 


My own early impression of Xenophon’s age at the time 
of the Anabasis was derived from a passage in Bacon’s 
“ Advancement of Learning,” which I shall venture to read. 

‘“‘And here it were fit to leave this point touching the 
concurrence of military virtue and learning; for what example 
_would come with any grace after those two of Alexander and 
Caesar? were it not in regard of the rareness of circumstance 
that I find in one other particular, as that which did so 
suddenly pass from extreme scorn to extreme wonder; and 
it is of Xenophon the philosopher, who went from Socrates’ 
school into Asia, in the expedition of Cyrus the younger 
against King Artaxerxes. This Xenophon at that time was 
very young, and never had seen the wars before ; neither had 
any command in the army, but only followed the war as a 
voluntary, for the love and conversation of Proxenus his 
friend. He was present when Falinus came in message from 
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the great king to the Grecians, after that Cyrus was slain in 
the field, and they a handful of men left to themselves in the 
midst of the king’s territories, cut off from their country by 
many navigable rivers and many hundred miles. The message 
imported that they should deliver up their arms and submit 
themselves to the king’s mercy. To which message before 
answer was made, divers of the army conferred familiarly 
with Falinus; and amongst the rest Xenophon happened to 
say, ‘ Why, Falinus, we have now but these two things left, 
our arms and our virtue! and if we yield up our arms, how 
shall we make use of our virtue ?’. Whereto Falinus, smiling 
on him, said, ‘If I be not deceived, young gentleman, you are 
an Athenian, and I believe you study philosophy, and it is 
pretty that you say; but you are much abused, if you think 
your virtue can withstand the king’s power.’ Here was the 
scorn; the wonder followed; which was that this young 
scholar, or philosopher, after all the captains were murdered 
in parley by treason, conducted those ten thousand foot, 
. through the heart of all the king’s high countries, from 
Babylon to Graecia in safety, in despite of all the king’s 
forces, to the astonishment of the world, and the encourage- 
ment of the Grecians in time succeeding to make invasion 
upon the kings of Persia, as was afterwards purposed by 
Jason the Thessalian, attempted by Agesilaus the Spartan, 
and achieved by Alexander the Macedonian, all upon the 
ground of the act of that young scholar.” 

It was, I confess, with a certain amount of dismay that, 
when it became my duty to teach boys their Xenophon, | 
found that this spirited sketch of Bacon’s must have its 
most characteristic touches blotted out; that probably it 
was not Xenophon at all who was the object of Phalinus’s 
scorn; and that, if it was Xenophon, he was no youthful 
inexperienced scholar, but a middle-aged veteran. In the 
passage of the Anabasis referred to (ii. 1. 12), the best MSS. 
read Θεύπομπος. Kriiger indeed maintains that Ξενόφων is the 
true reading, and thinks that the name Θεόπομπος crept into 
the text from a marginal note of a scholiast, which may 
perhaps have been Θεόπομπος δὲ Πρόξενον τοῦτο εἰπεῖν φησί, as in 
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fact the mot is attributed to Proxenus by Diodorus. I myself 
am glad to agree with Kriiger in his conclusion on this point, 
as it is probable that the historian Theopompus in his σύνταξις 
Ἑλληνικῶν did treat at length of the expedition of Cyrus, and 
there is no other indication in the Anabasis that an Athenian 
of that name was present in the army. Ido not, however, 
consider that the point I wish to establish needs any such 
repudiation of MS. authority; and I shall therefore leave 
Theopompus in the enjoyment of such credit as this single 
incident can give him. 

The only argument adduced in support of the assumption 
that Xenophon was born about B. C. 444 is the fact that 
Strabo and Diogenes Laertius report that Xenophon was 
present at the battle of Delium, which occurred in the latter 
part of B. C. 424, and was saved in the subsequent flight by 
the intervention of Socrates. Strabo’s story is as follows. 

In his description of Boeotia, he comes to the south-easterly 
corner, and says: εἶτα Δήλιον τὸ ἱερὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἐκ Δήλου 
ἀφιδρυμένον, Ταναγραίων πολίχνιον, Αὐλίδος διέχον σταδίοις τριάκοντα, 
ὅπου μάχῃ ληφθέντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἔφυγον " ἐν δὲ τῇ φυγῇ πεσόντα ἀφ᾽ ἵππου 
Ξενοφῶντα τὸν Γρύλλου ἰδὼν κείμενον Σωκράτης ὁ φιλόσοφος στρατεύων 
πεζός, τοῦ ἵππου γεγονότος ἐκποδών, ἀνέλαβε τοῖς ὥμοις αὑτοῦ καὶ ἔσωσεν 
ἐπὶ πολλοὺς σταδίους, ἕως ἐπαύσατο ἡ φυγή. (Strabo, Book ix., p. 
403, Ed. Cas.) Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Socrates 
(ii. 22), speaks as follows: ἐπεμελεῖτο δὲ καὶ σωμασκίας καὶ ἦν 
εὐέκτης. ᾿Ἐστρατεύσατο γοῦν εἰς ᾿Αμφίπολιν καὶ Ξενοφῶντα ἀφ᾽ ἵππου 
πεσόντα ἐν τῇ κατὰ Δήλιον μάχῃ διέσωσεν ὑπολαβών" ὅτε καί, πάντων 
φενγόντων ᾿Αθηναίων, αὐτὸς ἠρέμα ἀνεχώρει, παρεπιστρεφόμενος ἡσυχῆ 
καὶ τηρῶν ἀμύνασθαι εἴ τίς οἱ ἐπέλθοι. 

Now, if this story is true, it is assumed that Xenophon 
must have been at least in his twentieth year; as youths 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty were formed into a 
kind of horse-patrol, under the name of zepiroAo:, to guard the 
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# Diogenes refers here in all probability to the expedition of Β. Ο. 432--480 
against Potidaea, in the winter blockade of which place Socrates served with 
conspicuous hardihood. (Prat. Symp. p. 220 a.) He is said to have been 
also on the expedition which Cleon led in B. C. 422 to attempt the recovery of 
Amphipolis; but, though he no doubt did his duty there as elsewhere, I can find 
no mention of any unusual gallantry or endurance displayed by him in that 
service. This may, therefore, be a further instance of the inaccuracy of Diogenes. 
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frontier, but were not required to serve beyond it; and, 
though the so-called battle of Delium was actually fought 
within the limits of the Athenian territory in the vicinity of 
Oropus, it is taken for granted that because Delium, the 
objective point of the expedition, was over the boundary, 
Xenophon could not have been permitted to take part in it 
unless he had passed beyond the age of the περίπολο. But, 
when you read the narrative of Thucydides, and remember 
that Delium was only about a mile from the border territory 
of Oropus, and Oropus itself only a day’s march from Athens, 
you feel that Grote has good ground for saying, as. he does, 
that ‘it is probable that men of all ages, arms, and dispositions 
crowded to join the march, in part from mere curiosity and 
excitement.’’ Assuming, therefore, for the moment the truth 
of the story in Diogenes, Xenophon may well have been from 
five to ten years younger than it is asserted that he was at 
the time of the battle of Delium; and this reasoning of mine 
should find favor with those who wish to accept the literal 
truth of Strabo’s statement that Socrates took him on his 
shoulders, and carried him safely for several stades. 

But this conjecture is in my judgment by no means sufficient 
to harmonize the story with the passages I shall presently 
quote from the Anabasis; and I am forced, therefore, to 
discredit it altogether. No doubt both Strabo and Diogenes 
found the fact asserted in the authorities they consulted. 
But you must remember that Strabo was a contemporary of 
Augustus, and lived certainly some years into the reign of 
Tiberius ; while Diogenes probably flourished at the close of 
the second century after Christ, and is by some placed as low 
as the time of Constantine. Strabo was no doubt accurate 
and painstaking in the verification of his statements as to 
matters of geography; but such stories as the one in question 
were probably introduced into his account by way of enlivening 
it and without any special examination into their truth or 
falsehood. It was enough for him that such a story was 
current in reference to the locality to warrant him in inserting 
it. Diogenes, however, was eminently uncritical. The writer 
of his life in Smith’s Dictionary (Adolf Stahr) says of him: 
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‘¢ His work is in reality nothing but a compilation of the most 
heterogeneous and often directly contradictory accounts, put 
together without plan, criticism, or connection.”’ ‘ His object 
evidently was to furnish a book which was to amuse its readers 
by piquant anecdotes.” ‘The traces of carelessness and 
mistakes are very numerous; much in the work is confused, 
and there is also much which is quite absurd.” “In order 
to rescue the common sense of the writer, critics have had 
recourse to the hypothesis that the present work is a mutilated 
abridgment of the original production of Diogenes.” I 
maintain, therefore, that an anecdote which we find introduced 
incidentally into the work of a geographer who lived four 
hundred years after the time of the alleged occurrence, and 
into the work of an uncritical biographer of philosophers who 
lived at least six hundred years after it, is not to be accepted 
as true, if there is any considerable weight of probability 
against it, and much less so if the acceptance of it renders 
several statements in the writings of the subject of the anecdote 
preposterous and absurd. 

First, then, as to the antecedent improbability of Xenophon’s 
having been present, under the circumstances supposed, at the 
battle of Delium. 

1. The story is not perhaps irreconcilable, but it is certainly 
not in obvious accord, with the fact stated in Plutarch’s life 
of Alcibiades, that “in the battle of Delium, when the 
Athenians were routed, and Socrates with a few others were 
retreating on foot, Alcibiades, who was on horseback, observing 
it, would not pass on, but stayed to shelter him from the 
danger, and brought him safe off, though the enemy pressed 
hard upon them and cut many off.” The natural inference 
from this would be that Socrates had quite enough to do to 
save himself, and was not in a condition to take on his 
shoulders a young man of twenty, and walk off with him for 
several stades.* 


*Tt is notable that Kriiger is inclined to question the accuracy of this narrative 
of Plutarch, on the ground that Alcibiades, in Plato’s “ Banquet” (pp. 220, 221), 
when he is represented as pronouncing his panegyric on Socrates, docs not claim 
to have contributed anything to his safety. But Kriiger has not a word to say 
about the singular fact that Xenophon, in Ais own Memorabilia, makes no allusion 
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2. On the assumption that Xenophon was of military age 
at the time of the battle of Delium, where was he and what 
was he doing during the remaining twenty years of the war? 
It is hard to believe that a man of such remarkable resource 
and practical efficiency should have remained unemployed 
during all the exciting scenes of the Sicilian expedition and 
on the coast of Asia Minor; and it is nearly as incredible 
that, if he had been engaged in those affairs, he would have 
told us nothing about them himself (for reticence about his 
own achievements is certainly not to be attributed to him), 
or that we should have had no notices of his adventures from 
other sources. 

3. It is highly improbable that, if he had been indebted for 
the saving of his life to Socrates, we should have had no 
intimation of so striking a fact in any of his numerous 
writings, particularly when one of them is expressly devoted 
to the vindication of the character of Socrates as in all respects 
ἃ good citizen. 

4. Lucian Cin his Μακρόβιοι, §21) states that Xenophon 
lived beyond his ninetieth year. This may very well be the 
case. But it is hard to believe that he could have maintained 
to the verge of that age so much literary activity as he was 
exhibiting at or after the date of the battle of Mantinea, 
B. C. 362. The narrative of the Hellenica is continued to 
that date, when he must have been, according to the common 
view, eighty-two years old. But this is not all; for in Hell. 
vi. 4. 385, the assassination of Alexander of Pherae is 
mentioned, which Clinton and Grote place in B. C. 359, when 
Xenophon would have been eighty-five years old, and Diodorus 
places three years later; and at the end of the chapter an 
expression is used which would suggest that a considerable 
interval elapsed between the murder and the writing of the 
narrative: τῶν δὲ ταῦτα πραξάντων ἄχρις ov ὅδε ὁ λόγος ἐγράφετο 
Τισίφονος πρεσβύτατος ὧν τῶν ἀδελφῶν τὴν ἀρχὴν εἶχε. ΜΟΥΘΟΥ͂ΘΓ, 
the last chapter of the Cyropaedia, called the Epilogus, which, 


to his own supposed debt to Socrates. Kriiger does not observe, moreover, that 
in the “ Banquet,” though Alcibiades describes Socrates’s dauntless bearing in the 
face of the foe, he does not mention his having Xenophon on his back, which 
would have surely enhanced greatly the noteworthiness of the scene. 
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though its genuineness has been questioned, is now, I believe, 
generally recognized as a fitting conclusion to the book, speaks 
of events connected with the revolt of certain satraps from 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, which occurred B. C. 361; and Xenophon 
undoubtedly wrote his Hipparchicus and his Poroi after the 
repeal of the decree for his banishment, which Kriiger places 
in the same year as the battle of Mantinea, B. C. 862. He 
must, therefore, have been engaged on at least four of his 
works after he was, as is generally assumed, eighty-two 
years old; I say ‘at least,’ for the passage at the beginning of 
the third book of the Hellenica, in which Xenophon speaks 
of an account of the expedition and retreat of the Greeks 
having been written by a certain Themistogenes of Syracuse, 
induces Schneider to conclude decisively that the Anabasis 
was written after the Hellenica. This, however, is very 
doubtful on other grounds. 

5. Photius states that Xenophon was a pupil of Isocrates, 
who was born B. C. 436. This may be true, as George Long 
(in Smith’s Dict.) says; but, if it is true, it is at least 
exceedingly improbable that Xenophon should have been born 
eight years before his future teacher. 

I now pass to the passages in the Anabasis which bear 
upon the question, and which seem to me to prove that if 
Xenophon was at the battle of Delium at all, he must have 
been so in the same sense as that in which in the Scripture 
Levi is said to have paid tithes to Melchisedec.* 

1. In the last chapter of Book ii. we are told that of the 
five generals who were assassinated, Proxenus was about 
thirty years old (érév we τριάκοντα), Clearchus about fifty (ἀμφὶ 
τὰ πεντήκοντα ἔτη), While Agias and Socrates were about 
thirty-five (ἤστην ἄμφω ἀμφὶ ra πέντε καὶ τριάκοντα ἔτη ἀπὸ γενεᾶς). 
Menon’s age is not mentioned; but it may be inferred from 
what is stated that he was considerably younger than any of 
the others. Now Xenophon joined the expedition through 
the influence of Proxenus, who was, according to the view I 
am criticizing, his junior by thirteen years. It is antecedently 
improbable that influence such as this would have been exerted 


* Heb. vii. 9, 10. 
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by ἃ young man upon one so much his senior. But omitting 
this point, with which circumstances may have had something 
to do, itis at least certain that Xenophon must have been 
perfectly familiar with the phenomenon of men of thirty or 
thirty-five years of age discharging the functions of generals, 
and he could not, therefore, if he were older than this, have 
appeared to himself too young to exercise such functions. 
It is of course true that, in case of an election of their 
commander by the soldiers, a man of mature years and an 
experienced veteran would, other things being equal, be 
preferred to a mere youth of no recognized preéminence. 
But, in the absence of any lez annalis to control them, soldiers 
in such a strait as the Greeks were in would be likely to yield 
submission to the man; whatever were his age, who seemed 
to possess in the highest degree the qualities needed for their 
deliverance; and certainly if they were, as was the case with 
Proxenus’s officers, accustomed to obey a man of thirty, they 
would not be likely to look upon a man of forty-three as too 
young for the position. But what does Xenophon say Ciii. 1. 
14) when he tells us his meditations after awaking from his 
dream ? ‘‘No one,” he says, ‘is taking any thought about 
vur dangers. Why do I wait for the general of some other 
city to undertake these things? and what age do I expect to 
come to myself? for I shall not be any older if I give myself 
up to the enemy to-day”; or, as Grote puts it,“ Why do I 
wait for any man older than myself or for any man of a 
different city to begin (ποίαν δ᾽ ἡλικίαν ἐμαντῷ ἐλθεῖν ἀναμένω ; ov 
γὰρ ἔγωγ᾽ ἔτι πρεσβύτερος ἔσομαι, ἐὰν τήμερον προδῶ ἐμαυτὸν τοῖς 
πολεμίοις) ὃ Here the word ἡλικίαν, which by itself implies 
simply ‘time of life,’ is confined to the notion of ‘ youth’ by 
the subsequent πρεσβύτερος. 

2. When Xenophon has roused the captains of Proxenus, 
and has expressed to them his anxiety and his views as to 
the proper course to be pursued, he says (iil. 1. 24; I use 
again Grote’s adaptation): ‘ Let us not wait for any one else to 
come as monitor to us; let us take the lead, and communicate 
the stimulus of honor to others. Do you show yourselves 
now the best of the lochages, more worthy of being generals 
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than the generals themselves. Begin at once, and I desire 
only to follow you. But if you order me into the front rank, 
I shall obey without pleading my youth as an excuse, 
accounting myself of complete maturity, when the purpose is 
to save myself from ruin” (iil. 1. 25, κἀγὼ δέ, εἰ μὲν ὑμεῖς ἐθέλετε 
ἐξορμᾶν ἐπὶ ταῦτα, ἕπεσθαι ὑμῖν βούλομαι" εἰ δ᾽ ὑμεῖς rarreré με ἡγεῖσθαι, 
οὐδὲν προφασίζομαι τὴν ἡλικίαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀκμάζειν ἡγοῦμαι ἐρύκειν ἀπ᾽ 
ἐμαυτοῦ τὰ κακά). How absurd would it have appcared to 
Proxenus’s captains, accustomed as they were to obey the 
commands of a man of thirty, to hear a man of forty-three 
suggesting that perhaps he might appear to them too young 
to act as their leader ! 

3. After suggesting the best formation for the army on its 
march, Xenophon proposes that the officers who are to 
command on each quarter shall be at once selected, and says: 
‘‘ Let Cheirisophus lead the van, since he is a Lacedaemonian ; 
and let two of the oldest generals have charge of the two 
wings; and let me and Timasion, who are the younger, guard 
the rear” (ili. 2. 37, ὀπισθοφυλακῶμεν δὲ ἡμεῖς οἱ νεώτεροι, ἐγώ Te 
καὶ Τιμασίων, τὸ νῦν εἶναι). We are not told the ages of the 
generals who were chosen to fill the places of those who had 
been murdered; but it is exceedingly improbable that they 
were all over forty ;* and yet they must have been considerably 
so, if Xenophon, being forty-three, could speak of himself as 
younger than they. 

4. When it is necessary to make a supreme effort to gain a 
certain height, in order to dislodge the enemy from their 
threatening position, Xenophon, discussing the matter with 
Cheirisophus, says that he will either ‘take command of the 
force which is to scale the height or stay with the army in 
the plain, and Cheirisophus, not to be outdone in generosity, 
replies: ‘ Well, I allow you to choose which you please”’ ; 
and then we are told that ‘‘ Xenophon, saying that he is the 
younger, elects to go” (ili. 4. 42, εἰπὼν ὁ Ξενοφῶν ὅτι νεώτερός 
ἐστιν, αἱρεῖται πορεύεσθαι). Here again there is the same assertion 











*It is proper to say that Kriiger assumes the truth of this improbability, and, 
if I understand him, belicves it likely that the rank and file of the army also 
consisted of men over forty. I do not think that many who consider the 
circumstances under which the Cyreian force was collected will agree with him. 
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of comparative youthfulness, which would have seemed 
impertinent and ridiculous in a man of middle age. 

5. When the Greeks had reached Trapezus, and, after 
vainly waiting for a number of vessels sufficient to transport 
the whole army, decided that they must make a move, they 
placed on board the ships which they had secured the feeble 
and those above forty years with the children and women, and 
they placed Philesius and Sophaenetus, the eldest of the 
generals, in charge of them (v. 3. 1, καὶ εἰς μὲν ra πλοῖα τούς re 
ἀσθενοῦντας éveBiBacay καὶ τοὺς ὑπὲρ τετταράκοντα ἕτη καὶ παῖδας 
καὶ γυναῖκας ---καὶ Φιλήσιον καὶ Σοφαίνετον, τοὺς πρεσβυτάτους τῶν 
στρατηγῶν, εἰσβιβάσαντες τούτων ἐκέλενον ἐπιμελεῖσθαι). Here it is 
to be observed that it is manifest that only a small number of 
men in the army were as old as forty years; for they had 
only a small number of vessels, and the subsequent fighting 
strength of the enemy was not seriously lessened; and that 
two of the other generals are distinctly spoken of as older 
than their brother officers. 

6. On a certain occasion, Neon, who was in command of 
the division of Cheirisophus, when the army was in great 
straits for provisions, led out two thousand volunteers for an 
attack on some Bithynian villages, though the sacrifices 
persisted in presenting unfavorable indications. Subsequently 
his force was surprised by the horsemen of Pharnabazus, and 
five hundred of them were cut off, and the rest took refuge 
ona mountain. On hearing this, Xenophon, first sacrificing 
one of the baggage oxen, hurried to their aid, and with him 
all the others up to thirty years (vi. 4. 25, ἐβοήθει καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι 
οἱ μέχρι τριάκοντα ἐτῶν ἅπαντες). One would naturally infer 
from this that Xenophon did not appear conspicuously unequal 
to his comrades, as he would have done if he had been nearly 
forty-five years old. For in the following chapter (vi. 5. 4) 
we are told that after this reverse the generals organized an 
expedition for forage, leaving the slaves and mixed multitude 
(τὸν ὄχλον καὶ ra ἀνδράποδα.) in a strongly fortified camp with 
Neon to guard it (vi μὲν δὴ ἄλλοι πάντες ἐξήεσαν, Νέων δὲ οὔ " ἐδόκει 


s [4 “-- ~~ ~ 
γὰρ κάλλιστον εἶναι τοῦτον φύλακα καταλιπεῖν τῶν ἐπὶ τὸ στρατόπεδον). 
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And then it is said* that when Neon’s captains and soldiers, 
fecling ashamed to stay behind when the rest had gone forth, 
left those who were in the camp with Neon, then all went 
forth on the expedition, and only those were left behind who 
were more than forty-five years old (κατέλιπον αὐτοῦ τοὺς ὑπὲρ 
πέντε καὶ τετταράκοντα ἔτη), from which we may gather that an 
age such as is commonly attributed to Xenophon was generally 
regarded as affording some justification for a certain remissness 
and willingness to be behind a rampart. 

7. After the Greeks had taken service with Seuthes, when 
it was necessary to make a very rapid attack, Xenophon 
dismounted from his horse, and on being asked why he did so, 
replied that the hoplites would run faster and more cheerfully 
if he led them on foot; and then it is said that Xenophon 
ordered the men who were not over thirty to join him from 
the companies, and that he himself ran fast with these, while 
Cleanor (who is mentioned in 11. 1. 10 as πρεσβύτατος by) led 
the rest of the Greeks (vil. 3. 46, Ξενοφῶν δὲ παρηγγύησε τοὺς 
εὶς τριάκοντα ἔτη παριέναι ἀπὸ τῶν λόχων εὐζώνους. καὶ αὐτὸς per 
ἐτρόχαζε τούτους ἔχων" Κλεάνωρ δ᾽ ἡγεῖτο τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων). 
Here again the natural inference is that Xenophon was 
certainly not inferior in bodily activity to those who were 
under thirty, and that therefore he was himself probably 
under thirty. 

There are several other passages which I might quote, in 
which, though he says nothing by which his own age is 
directly implied, he calls attention to the fact that others are 
of more or less advanced ages (πρεσβύτεροι or πρεσβύτατοι). 
Now I think that this is of itself an indication of youthfulness 
on the part of the person who so speaks or writes. For as it 
cannot be supposed that there were any in the army who 
were what we should call really old men, it would be an 
impertinence for a person who was himself forty-three years 
old to talk about his comrades so readily as Xenophon does 
as being “ older” or “‘ oldest.” 

There is only one passage in the Anabasis which is supposed 


* This passage is a little obscure. I give substantially the interpretation of 
Kiahner and Freund. 
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to imply that Xenophon was a man of mature years. It is 
when Seuthes, among other fair promises by which he hoped 
to indute Xenophon to engage the Greek army to take service 
with him, says: “‘ And to you, Xenophon, I will give a 
daughter of mine; and if you have a daughter, I will buy her 
after the Thracian manner” (vii. 2. 38, σοὶ δὲ, ὦ Ξενοφῶν, καὶ 
θυγατέρα δώσω, καί, εἴ τις σοὶ ἔστι θυγάτηρ, ὡνήσομαι Θρᾳκίῳ νόμῳ). 
This, it is said, implies that Xenophon must have seemed to 
Seuthes old enough to have a marriageable daughter. But 
no such inference is necessary. For anything we know to the 
contrary, Xenoplion, though as young as I think he was, may 
have been bronzed by the hardship and exposure he had 
encountered during the previous months so as to look as old as 
Kriger makes him; or Seuthes may have thought that perhaps 
he had an infant daughter whom he might purchase, in eastern 
fashion, for his harem; or, more probable than either of these 
suppositions, it may have been an offer made as recklessly 
and with as little thought or care for the possibility of its 
fulfillment as any other of the engagements which Seuthes 
entered into at the same time. There is, moreover, a passage 
subsequently (vii. 6. 84) in which Xenophon implies distinctly 
that he had no children at that time. 

My own strong impression is that Xenophon was under 
twenty-five at the time of the Anabasis, though, of course, I 
do not pretend to have established anything so precise as this; 
and that, therefore, whether it was Xenophon or a certain 
Theopompus at whom the repartce of Phalinus was aimed, 
we may still allow the account of scorn and wonder to stand 
as Bacon puts it. If we believe that Xenophon was a mere 
youth, the remarks which Grote makes on the superiority of 
Athenian training a8 compared with that of other parts of 
Greece will be felt to be more strikingly appropriate; and I 
quote a few lines of them in order to call due attention to the 
personal qualities which Xenophon possessed, and which 
secured the admission of his superiority notwithstanding his 
apparent youthfulness. Grote says, in his account of the 
ready way in which Xenophon’s suggestions were adopted: 
‘‘Cheirisophus had not only been before in office as one of 
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the generals, but he was also a native of Sparta, whose 
supremacy and name were at that moment all-powerful. 
Kleanor had been before, not indeed a general, but a lochage, 
or one in the second rank of officers. He was an elderly 
man, and he was an Arcadian, while more than the numerical 
half of the army consisted of Arcadians and Achaeans. 
Hither of these two, therefore, and various others besides, 
enjoyed a sort of prerogative or established starting-point for 
taking the initiative in reference to the dispirited army. But 
Xenophon was comparatively a young man” —I should say, a 
very young man — “ with little military experience. He was 
not an officer at all. He had nothing to start with except 
his personal qualities and previous training.” ‘In him are 
exemplified those peculiarities of Athens — spontaneous and 
forward impulse as well in conception as in execution, 
confidence under circumstances which made others despair, 
persuasive discourse and publicity of discussion made 
subservient to practical business, so as at once to appeal 
to the intelligence, and stimulate the active zeal, of the 
multitude.” “The Athenian Xenophon was among the few 
who could think, speak, and act with equal efficiency.” ‘It 
was this tripartite accomplishment, the exclusive possession 
of which, in spite of constant jealousy on the part of the 
Boeotian officers and comrades of Proxenus, elevated Xenophon 
into the most ascendent position in the Cyreian army.” 


VIII. — Φύσει or Ogee — Natural or Conventional ? 


; BY WILLIAM Ὁ. WHITNEY, 
PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN YALE COLLEGE. 


THE Greeks, it is well known, disputed of old with one 
another whether the names of things existed φύσει, ‘by nature,’ 
or ὑέσει, ‘by attribution’ —that is, as we should say, ‘by 
convention.’ Into the history of this dispute, into the ques- 
tion as to what philosophers took ground on the one side and 
on the other, with what arguments they supported their 
views, and how near they came to a final agreement, there 
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is no need that we enter. Their basis of argument was so 
much more restricted than ours that their discussions would 
have for us only a historical interest; and the inquiry itself 
is still a living one. Notwithstanding all the progress that 
linguistic science has made iu this century, general opinion — 
nay, even the opinion of linguistic scholars, of writers upon 
language — is still so far at variance that both answers are 
given. This may be, at least in part, not so much froma 
real essential difference of view, as from a different under- 
standing of the meaning of the terms used. But, whichever 
it be, the discordance is not to the credit of the new science 
of language: if that science has not been able yet to settle 
so fundamental a question, between views as different as white 
and black, it cannot claim to have accomplished much; it is 
still in its infancy. 

It may be sufficient to quote, as the starting-point of our 
own inquiry, the expressed opinion of one well-known and 
highly meritorious author, Archbishop Trench, of Dublin. 
In his “ Study of Words” (p. 173, note), he remarks, after 
noting the fact of the dispute, whether words were θέσει 
or φύσει, “it is needless to say that the last is the truth” ; and 
one seems to see on his face the smile of conscious superiority 
to those poor Greeks, who labored so long over a matter which 
could be settled in half a sentence, by a mere unargumenta- 
tive “it is needless to say,’’ without statement of reasons or 
explanation of meaning. And the Archbishop is supported, 
solidly and heartily, by that immense majority of the human 
race who know each his own language alone, and who are 
persuaded that only those that speak it really speak at all. 
Every linguistic scholar is aware how wide-spread and deep- 
rooted this feeling has been and still is; how it has been the 
foundation of many a race-name, assumed by the race to itself 
as self-asserted ‘ speakers,’ all outsiders being “ barbarians” 
or ‘babblers.’ And it would be very easy to find even in our 
enlightened communities men who, though they may know 
that other people have other names for things than their own, 
yet believe, outspokenly or in their secret hearts, that those 
are mere nicknames, only their own being the real thing. 
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Doubtless we should do wrong to assume that Trench and his 
fellows hold names in this sense to exist φύσει: that is to say, 
that for every conception there exists a single ‘ natural” 
name, all the others being ‘unnatural,’ or “ artificial,” 
or whatever else they may choose to set up as opposed to 
“natural.” 

For, as every well-informed person is aware nowadays, 
there are for our current conceptions as many different names, 
names somewhat unlike or totally diverse, as there are lan- 
guages in the world — let us say, a thousand; and, apparently, 
each one of the thousand has as good a right to claim that 
it exists φύσει as any of the other nine hundred ninety and 
nine. Can any good reason be discovered why the term 
. applies to one more than to another? or why it belongs alike 
to all? 

Each of the thousand plainly has its own supporting 
community, its constituency. Perhaps, then, each corresponds 
to the peculiar nature of its community, comes φύσει to every 
individual member thereof. There are, in plenty, differences 
of race-endowment, differences of common circumstance 
and education, of community atmosphere; with some of 
these the differences of expression may be correlated. May 
be so, certainly; but are they so? As regards race, it is 
indeed true to a very considerable extent that men of the 
same race employ more or less kindred expressions for a good 
part of their common conceptions. But then, there are ways 
enough of accounting for this without involving the answer 
φύσει; and there are also exceptions enough to make us cast 
out this answer as impossible. Take, for example, the full- 
blooded Celt of Ireland who uses only English names for 
things, the one of Wales who uses only Celtic, the one of 
France (there must probably be such, if there were only a test 
by which we could discover him,) who uses only Romanic. 
Take the Jew of pure lineage, talking just as the community 
talks with whom his lot happens to be cast. Note what 
names the African uses, in the various lands of his former or 
present servitude, while bearing in his aspect the most 
convincing marks of undiluted descent. Or come into an 
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American community, and pick out, by a little careful exam- 
ination or genealogic inquiry, the representatives of a dozen 
diverse nationalities, and find them all calling the same 
things by the same names, knowing no other. This does not 
look very much as if names came by any kind of φύσις that is 
characteristic of a race. As for one that should be charac- 
teristic of a grade of ability, a cast of ‘personal disposition 
and character, a tone of education and enlightenment, that is 
still more out of the question ; every one knows that in any 
single community of accordant speakers such discordances, 
in all possible kind and degree, are abundantly found. 

But if, weary of this superficial and empirical inquiry, we 
look more deeply to see how such a state of things comes 
about, we shall find a not less total absence of φύσις. Weshall . 
see that every normally constituted human being that comes 
into the world has a linguistic faculty amounting simply to 
this: that he is able to learn to speak, by acquiring those 
particular signs for ideas, and those methods of their use, 
which are established and current in the community into whose 
midst he is born. The whole consideration of the -process 
by which the individual gets his ‘native language” teaches 
us this; and there is no other way of accounting for the fact 
that each person grows up to speak the tongue of his own 
community, and of his own special class of the community, 
without any regard to the race from which he comes, or to 
the capacity and disposition with which he is endowed, or to 
the grade of culture which he attains. If there be — we will 
leave that possibility open for the present, to take it up again 
later — a mode of expression that is natural to the individual 
as such, that forms a part of his φύσις, it is at any rate 
overborne and stifled by that other unnatural mode which his 
teachers impose upon him. It is difficult to see how, without 
laying himself open to the charge of an absurd disregard of 
patent facts, any one can put forth a different doctrine; can 
maintain, for example, that the child creates his speech by 
independent action, but creates it in necessary accordance 
with the speech of those about him. As well maintain that 
he creates certain melodies, devises certain trades, develops 
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certain branches of knowledge, dances certain combinations 
of steps, without learning them, but by a spontaneous mental 
action, which some mysterious, undefined and indefinable, 
force brings into wonderful accordance with the like action 
of his fellows. 

It may be asserted, I believe, without any chance of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that not a single item of the traditional 
English speech received by us from our forefathers has a 
vestige of right to claim to exist φύσει in any one of the 
innumerable individuals that employ it, to have been produced 
by him under government of an internal, instinctive impulse, 
that made it what itis aud no other. The tie existing between 
the conception and the sign is one of mental association only, 
a mental association as artificial as connects, for example, the 
sign 5 with the number it stands for, or « with 3.14159-+. 

That a system of signs won after the openest and most 
conscious fashion in this way is capable of answering to us 
the purposes of a language may be clearly shown in the 
acquisition of a foreign tongue. One may take a grammar 
and a dictionary, and commence, by the tedious method of 
translating into his own set of familiar signs that set which 
the French or the German child learns by a directer process, 
- and may keep so long at it that a French or German page is 
as readily and surely intelligible to him as an English one; 
moreover, by going among the people who use that other set, 
and practicing himself in the use of them, he may “ pet them 
loose,” as the Germans say, may mobilize them, associate 
them in such fashion with his conceptions that they will come 
into his mind, at first not less readily than his old English 
signs, and then even more so; and when this last takes place, 
he has deposed his first acquisition in favor of a second. If 
the process of substitution be not begun too late, after the 
habits of thought and habits of utterance have become too 
far fixed to be altered, it may go on even to the oblivion of 
one’s “native speech,” and to the winning of a command of 
the “foreign tongue” not inferior to that of any person to 
whom the latter is “native.” In fact, native tongue means 
simply ‘tongue first acquired”: acquired under peculiar 
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circumstances, and therefore in its own peculiar way; and 
having upon the mental powers, in respect to training and 
development, an effect which no second acquisition can have, 
in anything like the same degree. 

There are, it is true, differences between the conceptions 
attached in different languages to words that seem synony- 
mous. But these have nothing to do with determining the 
peculiar form of the varying signs. So there are marked 
differences between the conceptions of individual speakers of 
the same language. Every child begins with using a host of 
signs of which he is far enough from apprehending the 
meaning in fullness and with accuracy ; and this imperfection 
of apprehension cleaves to him, in greater or less degree in 
different parts of his vocabulary, to the end. However mucli 
an idea may expand and grow clearer in his mind, or in that 
of the whole community, there is no corresponding change of 
the sign. 

But there are not a few pictorial, imitative, onomatopoetic 
signs in our speech: is not the case otherwise with them? do 
not they, at least, have in them something of a φύσει character ? 
Yes, in a certain sense; but not at all as the term φύσει is 
meant in the controversy which we are judging. So, among 
the mathematical signs we use, a roundtmark, reminding one 
of a hole, may be said to be more suggestive of vacancy or 
nothingness, and a single straight mark of unity, than the 
other figures are suggestive, each of its own meaning; they 
have in them an element of what we may call onomatopoctic 
force. But there is no necessity about this; nothing that 
makes the signs in question, to the exclusion of others, the 
«ὁ natural’ representatives of their meaning. If there were, 
no other sign for ‘naught’ would be acceptable; and we 
should have to signify ‘two’ by two strokes, and ‘ three’ by 
three strokes — as, in fact, the Romans and Chinese have 
done — and soon. Just so, whet it is pointed out, we see 
that there is a kind of adaptedness in two parallel lines (=) 
to signify equality, especially when compared with > and <, 
as used to signify superiority and inferiority; yet, in the great 
majority of cases, tle signs used (like + and —) are purely 
conventional, and answer their purpose precisely as well; and 
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these particular purposes would be answered just as well by 
other signs, if once established in use forthem. There is no 
such thing as ἃ “‘ natural’? symbol for nonentity, or unity, or 
plurality ; it is only that, in casting about for signs for this 
whole class of conceptions, we find certain ones for certain 
uses more readily suggested than others, which would have 
served equally well: the effective use is not dependent on any 
such considerations. That a certain bird is called a cuckoo, 
by a rude imitation of its note (for the bird really utters 
neither proper & sound nor oo sound, and its distinct interval 
of musical tone is lost in our reproduction), is an obvious 
and generally intelligible onomatopcia; but if the word 
cuckoo were φύσει the name of the animal, then the other 
animals that make imitable sounds would have also to get 
their names from them. And there is certainly no φύσις in 
calling, for example, the related American species by the 
same name, since they do not utter the same note. So the 
crack and crash, the hiss and whiz and buzz, and all their kin, 
have a like pictorial character, of a like value: it is by no 
means essential to their usefulness as signs, but is rather 
ornamental, giving them an added attraction. Such words 
testify to a disposition which is an interesting and a highly 
important one in language-making, and has to be taken 
carefully into account especially by those who are discussing 
the problem of the origin of language — the disposition, 
namely, to form and use signs that have about them an 
immediate suggestiveness, inside those rather narrow limits, 
imposed by the nature of the thing signified and the instru- 
mentality employed for signifying it, within which it is 
practicable so to do. These imitative signs are by no means 
all primitive; the disposition toward their use also leads to 
their production from time to time, or, in the history of 
manifold change in the form of words, acts as a shaping force. 
It is essentially the same with the disposition which expresses 
itself in such lines as those celebrated ones of Pope: — 


When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labors, and the words move slow. 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn and skims along the main. etc. 
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Its office is not unlike that belonging to tone and gesture 
in our ordinary speech — impressive, decorative, artistic, 
but not indispensable in order to mutual intelligence, which 
is the great object of speech, and is fully attained by the use 
of signs respecting which we only know that others have 
formed with them the same associations as ourselves, and will, 
when we use them, think what we are thinking and desiring 
them to think. There is not one of these onomatopoctically 
signified conceptions which is not in other languages, or even 
also in our own, intimated by signs possessing no trace of an 
imitative character. 

In full view, therefore, of the not wholly insignificant list 
of onomatopceic words existing in English, we may still 
maintain that the English names of things do not exist φύσει, 
that they are the results of a θέσις, of a θέσις which each one 
of us is led to make under government of the example or the 
direct instruction of others. 

There is, however, another department of expression in 
which we might plausibly look for the clearest signs of a φύσις: 
namely, among the interjections, which should be, not the 
medium of signification of conceptions and judgments, but 
direct intimations of will and outbursts of emotion; and which 
thus lie upon the border between human speech and animal 
expression. Yet even here the effects of educated habit show 
themselves in the most perplexing manner. Speech is so 
essentionally conventional that its character infects even our 
exclamations: which, after all, are not so much means of 
relieving feeling as of signifying to others that we have such 
and such feeling. The Englishman, accordingly, does not 
say ach and weh and 80, like the German, nor fi and bah, 
like the Frenchman. So far as consonants and vowels are 
concerned, we have no available evidence that the untrained, 
the purely natural, human animal would give vent to any 
definite system of utterances in order to express any definable 
variety of emotions. .As regards, indeed, the tone of utterance, 
the case is very different. ‘The capacity of tone to serve as 
the immediate expression of feeling, intelligible to all human 
beings without explanation and without training, is beyond 
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dispute. This is even added as a powerful auxiliary, along 
with the other natural means of expression, to our conventional 
speech. Language without it loses half its power to move 
and sway, to incite and persuade. Here we seem to touch 
the true sphere of instinctive expressiveness. And this kind 
of utterance shades off into those universal acts of expression 
which belong to man purely as an animal, the laugh and the 
cry, the groan and the sob, involuntary movements of the 
muscles, which are analogous with the shiver, the rise of 
the hair and falling of the jaw, the smile, the watering or 
beaming of the eye, and all the other physical movements 
which make the countenance, the arms, the whole body, 
indicative of a felt emotion. 

So far, then, as our present audible speech is concerned, 
we are able to find in it nothing but the added tone, the 
modulation of the voice, which can be said to have its 
existence and its value φύσει, by its own intrinsic nature. But 
the question still remains whether this must be regarded as 
the only possible sphere of natural expression. May there 
not be, after all, a connection between some part of the 
muscular apparatus and the intellectual action of the soul or 
inner self, whereby an idea, a conception, a judgment, has 
also its corresponding external and sensible action? If these 
meddling teachers, with their elaborated systems of conven- 
tional signs, would only keep out of the way, might not each 
human being, as fast as it formed ideas, produce a natural 
language for their expression ? 

In investigating this question, we are cut off from the aid 
of direct experiment. Every child does actually grow up in 
the company of trained and practiced speakers; it hears them 
speaking together ; and, long before it can govern its own 
organs of utterance so as to reproduce the signs they make, 
it understands what many of these mean; it crows and 
prattles in imitation of them. To get at even a little 
community of two or three persons untaught to speak seems 
an impossibility ; for humanity forbids us to bring up human 
beings in utter ignorance, like mere animals, merely to satisfy 
our curiosity ; to deny them the fundamental human privilege 
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of instruction in speech, in order that we may see how they 
would act. And accident neither has created nor is likely to 
create, the necessary conditions of the experiment. The 
nearest approach to it is made in the case of individuals who 
by exceptional causes are cut off from the ordinary education 
of their kind. This may be by isolation, or it may be by 
deafness. Cases of the former kind, of wild and solitary men, 
are exccedingly rare, and the accounts given of them are 
of doubtful authenticity or competency. But the deaf are 
abundantly found and easily observed ; and the ordinary name 
of deaf-mute, by which we know them, shows what is their 
condition in reference to speech. Orie of this class ordinarily 
differs from a normal human being only by the disabling 
of’a single nerve, that which is sensitive to the vibrations of 
the tympanum, and reports them to the brain as sound, or 
else in the more external organs that produce the vibration. 
The apparatus of mental action is perfect, the apparatus of 
articulate utterance is also perfect ; nothing is amiss with the 
mechanism which connects the two and codrdinates their 
movements. Here, then, is quite what the φύσει theorist 
wants; a human being cut off from the disturbing influences 
of linguistic education, but accessible to light of every other 
kind, so far as it is not dependent on that education. He is 
placed in the midst of human society, which the great apostle 
of the φύσει theory, Steinthal, declares* to be the only condition 
indispensable to the development of speech. If, now, the deaf 
person produces articulate utterances as distinct permanent 
signs of his conceptions, if deaf persons of the same race or 
community produce utterances accordant with one another, 
such as are those of the ordinarily educated individuals in a 
community, if deaf persons of different race or community 
produce utterances that vary by differences resembling those 
found to prevail among existing dialects and languages, then 
the φύσει theory has a basis of observed fact to rest on; if 
otherwise, it has none. And that the case is otherwise does 
not need to be pointed out. Even the man isolated by solitude 
gets by degrees, in the conflict between his higher than 
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merely animal powers and the circumstances of his life, a 
certain amount of education by experience: he learns to 
know and classify the objects of his daily observation, to 
appreciate rudely the operations of the more obvious natural 
causes, to connect and separate and anticipate, in a manner 
which, if far short of what is easily within our reach, is at 
least beyond what any other animal can compass: he ought, 
then, if language is an instinctive human product, to have 
something of a language for his entertainment and his aid. 
It is certainly more important to him than to others, since he ᾿ 
is debarred most of the means of improvement which are 
open to them. Yet, as we have seen, even Steinthal does not 
venture to claim that he will talk, but rather postulates society 
as the only medium in which the heaven-implanted germs of 
speech can develop themselves. I do not question that he is 
right as to the fact; but his admission appears to me a virtual 
abandonment of the φύσει theory. 

As the anomalies of linguistic life thus seem to furnish no 
evidence of a power of immediate natural expression, we 
have next to examine the regular progress of the history of 
language, and sce if this exhibits any traces of such a power. 
If there were a natural adaptedness of certain signs to certain 
ideas, we ought to be able to discover its influence among the 
variety of those which govern the development of speech. 
But, in the first place, it seems to :nake decidedly against the 
existence of the influence that there is such utter discordance 
among the names given by different communities to the same 
conception. Within the sphere of emotional expression, as 
pointed out above, the elements are of kindred character in 
all beings, and universally intelligible. The laugh, the scream 
of pain, the tone of anger or of grief, need no interpreter. 
But it is far otherwise with the signs of ideas. Languages, 
words, are absolutely unintelligible to him who has not 
learned to speak them. It is all in vain to appeal to the inner 
‘sense of meaning to help the explanation, for instance, of a 
Lycian or an Etruscan inscription ; he who should attempt it 
would be simply laughed at. In the changes of form and 
changes of sense which constitute the main growth of speech, 
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we equally fail to find any regulating princple of the kind 
here referred to. Let us take as an example our word φύσις 
‘itself. It contains as its central element the root gv (phi, a 
p with an audible A, a puff or flatus, following it), altered, it 
is believed, from a yet earlier .b4é@, and having the sense of 
‘grow.’ That there is in any human organization a state 
of things conditioning 52 or gv as the natural expression of 
the conception of ‘growing,’ no one probably, will be bold 
enough to maintain. Far from this, we do not even know 
whether that sense was absolutely the earliegt one belonging 
to the word, whether it was not obtained by a transfer, even 
a distant one, from some other sense. Were it not for Greek 
usage, the root would seem rather to signify simple existence 
(Skt. bhé@, Lat. fut, our be); and all the acuteness of the 
φύσει theorists would have been incompetent to demonstrate 
the transfer. The ending « which makes the derived word 
is altered from an earlier t2; the same element is found, still 
otherwise altered, in our growTH. Here, again, if there had 
been any natural adaptedness in the syllable ¢ to express, in 
combination with a root, the particular modification which 
this actually expresses, it ought to have exerted a conservative 
influence, keeping the element unchanged in form, or allowing 
it to alter only in a certain way, in accordance with the 
change of the idea. But no such thing is true here; nor 
anywhere else in language. The word dhdéti has become φύσι- 
without any reference to meaning ; the transformations of its 
bh and τὸ and ¢ are due to phonetic influences which wrought 
equally through the whole language, regardless of the sense 
of a single element affected by them. Comparative philolo- 
gists have not seldom claimed that tle onomatopoetic character 
of a word has protected it from phonetic change; but no one 
has ever detected a similar protective influence as exercised 
by the sense of the word. Nor can we discover any 
conservation in the opposite direction — any, namely, that 
has prevented a transfer of meaning, as being inconsistent 
with the unchanged audible form. Of the absence of such 
an influence we may find evidence enough in the history of 
this same word φύσις and its relatives. Φύσις, we have secn, 
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means most literally the ‘action of growing’; and how far 
this lies from its other uses, so much more wide and indefinite, 
as they are, needs not to be pointed out. The addition of a 
simple adjective ending makes the derivitive φυσικός ; and while 
physics and physical and physicist show only a development 
of meaning akin with that which has taken place in φύσις 
itself, physic and physician and metaphysics exhibit curious 
movements in quite other directions. We have noted above 
the change, in Sanskrit and Latin and Germanic, of the 
signification of ‘the root from ‘grow’ to ‘be.’ And bhatt, the 
close analogue of φύσις in Sanskrit, has taken the prevailing 
sense of ‘prosperity,’ instead of ‘nature.’ Nature itself, our 
equivalent for φύσις, is a word of Latin origin. It likewise 
has ἃ root at its centre; and the oldest form of this is ga or 
gan, *be born.’ Relics of the g which was once the main 
sthy and support of the meaning are to be seen in cognate, 
agnate, and their like. All, then, that is left in nature of the 
significant syllable which lay at the foundation of its history is 
the initial n, which many etymologists, not without a certain 
reason, look upon as a secondary addition, forming gan from 
ἃ more original ga; the rest is a mere accumulation of 
formative elements, suffixes. And though there may be a 
degree of analogy between the conceptions ‘be born’ and 
‘grow,’ it is by no means such as should by any necessity lead 
to the development out of both of a name for ‘nature.’ . 
The Latin derivatives which have most analogy in point of 
formation with φύσις are natio from the altered root and gens 
(yenti) from its more primitive form ; and how unlike they 
are in meaning to φύσις, and even to one another, is plain 
enough ; while from gens we get in our language, secondarily, 
such curious varieties as gentle, genteel, and gentile, in defiance 
of all laws of the connection of sound and sense. 

And so, if we were to extend our search, we should find it 
to be, through the whole domain of language: the utmost 
conceivable variety of ex pression of the same idea in different 
tongues; a great diversity of derivation of the expressions for 
any given idea; a bewildering multifariousness of meaning in 
families of related words: nowhere in the known history of 
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language-development any trace of a domination of sound by 
sense, or of sense by sound. Not by any means that there are 
not reasons, and in a host of cases discoverable reasons, why 
things are called as they are; but they are reasons founded, 
not in natural connection, but in previously formed associa- 
tions, in already established conventions. When we nowa- 
days want to signify a new conception, we have recourse 
to the (as above shown) purely conventionally used material 
lying within our reach, in our own tongue or elsewhere. We 
make a transfer of meaning, without other change, in a word 
already in use, as in gravity; or a derivative, as galvanism ; 
or a compound, as lightning-rod ; or we go deliberately to the 
anciently used stores of expression of some extinct tongue» 
and piece together a new vocable, as thermometer; or we 
variously combine two or more of these methods. There is 
always involved in the act some change of form, or of meah- 
ing, or of both; but the single underlying principle is that 
the new designation is obtained where, according to the 
existing habits of the language, it can most conveniently be 
found. No one ever sits down to let the idea strike in upon 
his soul and evoke an answering utterance: the very sugges- 
tion of such a thing is ludicrous; nor does the utterance ever 
slip out instinctively, without premeditation. It is all a 
process of the development and multiplication of usages. 
People having been in the habit of doing so and so, they are 
led, when occasion arises, to do this and that also: the new 
habit being connected with the old by some tie of association, 
it matters little what. To follow the history of this develop- 
ment is a task of the highest interest; in it are bound up the 
most valuable results of the science of language; by its aid 
_we trace the evolution of knowledge, of thought, of institutions. 
But it does not bring us to—nor even, in my opinion, toward 
—a condition of things where we recognize the existence of 
any natural tie between the conception and its expression, 
between the idea and the word. On the contrary, we are led 
thereby to see the more clearly the -essential congruence, in 
the midst of their more adventitious cliaracteristics and their 
circumstances, of all the various processes of language-getting 
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and language-making. He, in the first place, who acquires a 
‘foreign language”’ finds, by the ear or by the eye, certain 
combinations of sounds, which he is able more or less 
accurately to reproduce, and which he learns to associate with 
their several ideas, and to use in combination with one 
another, familiarly and freely, and also ‘correctly’: that is, 
according to the methods usual in a given community, methods 
which might just as well be otherwise, if the common consent 
only willed it so. Again, the child learning to speak does 
only the same thing: he too hears und imitates certain 
combinations of sounds, associates them with rudimentary 
conceptions which he is led to form, and puts them together, 
at first imperfectly and awkwardly, into the phrases which 
the usage of his community accepts. And, in the third place, 
through the whole traceable development of language, the 
language-makers have not been giving vent to natural and 
directly intelligible utterances; they have, rather, been 
increasing, by methods of whose nature and results they were 
themselves only dimly conscious, their store of conventional 
signs, elaborating new combinations of sounds which should 
henceforth be associated with certain ideas, and used as their 
representatives. It makes, properly speaking, no difference to 
the users whence their sign is obtained; only, as this is 
intended for the general use of a community, and as it must 
pass the ordeal of their acceptance before it can become a part 
of language, it is gained in such a way as involves the least 
practicable change of existing habits, the least possible shock 
to prevailing preferences—or prejudices, if we choose to call 
them so. We express this prosaic fact in imaginative form 
_ by saying that it must not be ““ opposed to the genius of the 
language.”” This does not, however, prevent the tie of 
association whereby the new sign is connected with the old 
from being often a very slender, a remote, even a fantastic or 
senseless one. Such cases, to be sure, are the exceptions, and 
to be explained by the special circumstances of each, if we 
can only command knowledge of them; but they have a high 
theoretic importance, as showing what the practical end of 
word-making is, and how it justifies even tle most questionable 
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means. On the whole, the body of expression grows and 
changes by an almost insensible process, step following step, 
each new sign attaching itsclf quite closely to an old one. 

It. is only by taking this view of the history of speech that 
we can explain its leading facts, and especially that capital 
fact, the oblivion of etymologies. In any given language, it 
is but a part of its words, often only a very small part, which 
even the skilled etymologist can carry back through even a 
few steps of their history, toward their ultimate roots. And 
as for the generality of speakers, they are ignorant and heed- 
less of all etymological connections ; to them, the word means 
the thing, and that is the end of it. For a time, and ina 
measure, the relation between primitive and derivative 
maintains itself; but it is by the mere power of inertia; if 
there were a positive conservative force involved, if its 
maintenance were essential or important, it would not be let 
go. As things are, it is of great consequence to the practical 
usefulness of language as an instrument of communication 
and of thought that the oblivion in question do take place, 
that our signs for ideas be not encumbered with etymological 
reminiscences. And the changes of form and of meaning, 
under the government solely of convenience, do go on 
unchecked, and independent of one another: there is no limit 
to the extent to which a word may change its form while 
retaining its old meaning, or its meaning while retaining its 
old form; or to which it may wander from its primitive con- 
dition, both inner and outer. 

We do not find, then, in the traceable history of language, 
any more than in its present condition, evidence that the 
names of things exist φύσει. No such principle is called for in 
order to explain the facts; none such seems even admissible, 
as reconcilable with the facts. It now only remains to 
inquire whether therc was or must have been something 
different at the outset, in the actually primitive period, that 
of the origin of language. Each existing conventional usage 
or habit founds itself upon a predecessor of the sume character, 
as far back as we can go: was the absolutely lowest course 
of the foundation of another character? are we to recognize 
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there a real internal correspondence of sound to sense? If 
there be any such thing in language, it is to be found only 
there. 

But, as hardly needs to be pointed out, if this last be true, 
there is a strong presumption against its being found there, 
any more than elsewhere. What we can discover no traces 
of in all the later periods of speech, we may well despair of 
detecting in the earliest. To assume it out of hand, as the 
manner of some is, without even deigning to attempt its proof, 
but simply setting down as superficial or mechanical those 
who hold any other view, is certainly.in the highest degree 
unreasonable. On the contrary, it may properly enough be 
claimed that if any sufficient and satisfactory way can be 
made out, of accounting for the origin of speech without 
' bringing in as a factor any natural correspondence of sound 
to sense, but by appealing only to those forces which are seen 
in action in the later periods, and in their recognized and 
usual modes of action—then that account of origin will have 
the whole body of probabilities overwhelmingly in its favor. 

And certainly, such an explanation lites close at hand, and 
is easy enough to find. We need only to recognize the 
impulse to communication as the force most immediately 
active in the production of speech, to acknowledge that man 
spoke primarily in order to make his feeling or thought known 
to his fellows, and all difficulty is removed. It will then 
follow that whatever would most readily conduce to mutual 
intelligence would be made the first foundation of expression: 
whether a reproduction of the natural tones and cries 
expressive of emotion, or an imitation of the sounds of nature, 
living or lifeless, or any other kind of imitation; whether, 
again, by tones addressed to the ear, or by gestures or 
grimaces addressed to the eye—for the theory would fully 
combine and turn to account all the known varieties of 
expression, leaving that one which experience should show 
the most available for its purposes to win the preference over 
the rest, and finally, perhaps, to well-nigh crowd them out of 
use. The beginnings thus made would certainly be of a rude 
character—even as sticks and stones for instruments, as 
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fig-leaves and skins for garments, as caves and holes in the 
ground for dwellings, as scratches with sharp points and 
daubs of colored earth for pictorial art, as yells and groans 
for musical art: and so on. To adopt the theory of origin 
here proposed is equivalent to paralleling speech with these 
other human acquisitiong and branches of culture, as being 
‘ an instrumentality, gradually wrought out by the exercise of 
the peculiar powers with which man is endowed, and answering 
purposes which are human only ; as brought into its present 
state of perfection, greatly different in different races, by slow 
accumulation, improvement, evolution, according to the 
various gifts and circumstances of each race. This view of 
language doubtless appears to some to be lacking in dignity ; 
butfif it is supported by all the facts and inferences of language- 
history, a sentimental prejudice can avail nothing against its 
reception. | 

And that it is so supported appears to me true beyond all 
reasonable question. If there is any other acceptable theory, 
I know not who has set it forth and given it a solid foundation. 
Those who reject it have wholly failed to realize that the burden 
of proof rests upon them, to show, or make probable, that 
there is, or ever was, a power of natural expression in men 
whereby certain combinations of articulate sounds are produced 
as the instinctive signs of certain articulate conceptions. I 
cannot see that they have produced any good evidence that 
there exists such a thing as the natural uttered sign of a 
conception. As has been pointed out above, the natural 
utterences of man do not signify conceptions; they intimate 
only feelings, emotions. If a human being feels a certain 
kind of lively pleasure, he laughs ; if the contrary, he cries, or 
groans, or sighs, or something of the sort; if he is struck with 
astonishment or horror at the sight of anything, he may utter 
an exclamation ; but it will only signify his feeling in view of 
it, not the thing itself. So much as this is instinctive, 
subjective ; but it is not of the nature of human language ; it 
is on the same plane with the ordinary utterances of the lower 
animals. There is no conversion of it into language until 
that motive is added which is the dominant and almost the 
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only conscious one through the whole after-history of language: 
namely, the intent to communicate. This, by a change which 
is almost imperceptibly slight at first, while yet of deep and 
wide-reaching importance, lifts the whole action up to a higher 
plane. It inaugurates an instrumentality which, though cut 
loose from any internal connection, with the operations of the 
mind, yet makes itself their ally and aid, and is, precisely on 
account of its extraneousness and its conventionality, capable 
of indefinite increase, development, refinement. It is like the 
production of instruments, in place of a sprouting out of new 
arms and legs, to answer to the higher needs of the more 
skilled workman. lt comes to bear a wonderful part in the 
development of the individual mind, and in the cultural 
progress of the race. 

There is nothing really derogatory to the creative power 
and self-centred action of the human soul in making it thus 
dependent for its development upon what seems a slight and 
extraneous motive: nothing, at any rate, more than in making 
man’s development in all other respects dependent upon his 
position as a social being. It is confessed that the wholly 
solitary man would never be anything but an utterly wild 
savage ; in the collision, the emulation, the mutual helpfulness, 
that come of sociality, are born all the arts of life. The 
greatness of man consists.in what he was capable of becoming, 
not in what he actually was at the outset. In his low estate 
he was accessible to only the lower motives. He is, at the 
best, a short-sighted -being, capable of taking but one step 
forward at ἃ time, and never quite knowing where that will 
lead him; but also capable of maintaining the ground he has 
won, finding out what it is worth to him, and in due time 
taking another step. All his grand acquisitions have had 
their small beginnings and their slow growth, each generation 
adding to what it had received from its predecessor; and 
language just as much and just as plainly as the rest. 

The doctrine of those who deliberately answer φύσει to our 
question I cannot help regarding as mainly a prejudice, and 
resting on a foundation of misapprehension. Because, in the 
history of development of human expression, the voice has 
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come to be the greatly-prevailing, the well-nigh exclusive, 
instrument of expression, therefore they hastily conclude that 
there is a special natural relation between the mental apparatus 
of conception and judgment and the physical apparatus of 
sound-making—a relation which, as we have seen, is wholly 
imaginary. They talk leqrnedly about the reflex-motor action 
of the nerves, and assume that, when an impression comes 
over one, it causes him to utter or imagine a responsive sound, 
somewhat as a sense of the ludicrous calls forth a laugh, a 
sensation of fear, a crawling feeling, a dash of cold water, a 
shiver, and the like. They overlook certain essential differences 
between the two cases: in the first place, that these refiex- 
motor actions are the intimation of subjective conditions only, 
which conditions confessedly give rise also to utterances—but 
these utterances are not language, are not even its beginnings, 
but only its suggestion and preparation; and, in the second 
place, that the actions referred to are actually seen and 
demonstrated in living men, of every race, that they are 
substantially the same in all, that they may be controlled, but 
not altogether obliterated, much less interchanged and varied, 
under purely social influences, without regard to race; while 
the variety of expression of ideas is unlimited, and its choice 
dependent on nothing but education. To support the φύσει 
doctrine by quoting sporadic efforts at independent expression 
on the part of children growing up in the midst of speaking 
men is quite futile. Children are imitative beings, and 
sometimes a little wayward; they catch soon from their 
surroundings the trick of applying names to things, and, being 
aware of no particular reason for those they are taught, they 
try now and then a new one of thcir own making, enjoying 
the exercise of a degree of independent: ingenuity. Nothing 
more than this is needed, I believe, to explain away all the 
scanty array of alleged facts which have ever been brought up 
in defense of the theory of natural expressiveness. To give 
that theory a real basis, it would be necessary to show that a 
child growing up alone, or among mutes, would also produce 
a body of articulate utterances, of definite meaning and 
application: or (what has been noted above as a much more 
accessible proof) that the deaf do the same thing. 
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Eminent knowledge in psychology, in physiology, in 
phonetics, in any of the single departments which contribute 
their part, or their aid, to the science of language, does not by 
any means lead necessarily to correct views in linguistic 
philosophy. One may, for example, be the greatest living 
phonetist, and yet be still puzzling himself with tle question 
what is, after all, the real tie of connection between sound and 
sense in language. One may be a profound metaphysician, 
and yet wholly mistake the same connection, taking with 
regard to the most essential points in the history of language 
an untenable, even absurd, position. It would not be difficult 
to cite individual examples of both these classes. 

Our conclusion then is, that there is no proper sense in 
which the names of things can be said to exist φύσει; not only 
now, and through the ages of recorded speech, but even back 
to its very beginning, every name has been the result of a θέσις, 
an act of human attribution. 

And yet, there is at least a certain sense in which the θέσις 
itself may-be said to be performed φύσει; and it is in great part 
owing to a misapprehension of this sense that the answer gice . 
has been so often given to the main question. It is undoubt- 
edly, in a manner, “ natural” to man to speak. We have to 
say ‘“acertain sense,” ‘‘imamanner,” because the naturalness 
does not consist in man’s individual nature alone, but also in 
his circumstances ; with all his gifts just as they are, he would 
not speak unless placed in the company of his fellows. It is 
in just the same sense “ natural”’ to man to live in houses, to 
wear clothes, to make instruments, to form societies, to establish 
customs and laws; yet hardly any one would think on that 
account of maintaining that, for example, coats and telescopes 
existed φύσει : while it is nevertheless quite as true of them as 
of nouns and verbs. 

He who answers φύσει, therefore, to the question we have 
been discussing, lays himself open to the charge of total 
misapprehension of the most fundamental facts of language- 
history; he who answers θέσει needs only to show by due 
explanation that he does not mean to imply that any individual 
can successfully fasten any name he pleases upon any idea he 
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may choose to select ; since every change must win the assent 
of a community before it is language, and the community will 
ratify no arbitrary and unmotivated changes or fabrications. 
It is in this action of the community that another great part 
(besides that spoken of above) of the difficulty resides for 
those who hesitate to admit the doctrine of θέσις: they see so 
clearly that no man can do what he will with language that 
they are led to deny the action of individuals on language 
altogether. To do this is to mistake the nature of the 
conservative force which resists change: in reality, this force 
all resolves itself into the action of individuals, working under 
the same guidance and limitation, of motives and of circum- 
stances, by which each of us is directed, and of which each. 
one may, if he set himself rightly at work, become fully 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 14th, 1874. 


The Sixth Annual Session was called to order at 3 o'clock p. u., 
in the hall of the Public High School, by the President, Professor 
Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

Addresses of welcome were made by the Rev. Professor William 
Thompson, D.D.. of Hartford, chairman of the Committee on En- 
tertainment, and the Hon. Joseph H. Sprague, mayor of the city, 
chairman of the Local Committee, to which the President replied. 

The Secretary presented his report, announcing that the persons 
whose names follow had been elected members of the Association: 


Professor Stephen G. Barnes, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa; Mr. Thomas 
Davidson, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. A. Eiswald, Savannah, Ga.; Professor John L. 
Johnson, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss.; Professor Joseph -Milliken, 
Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, Columbus, Ohio; Professor E. C. 
Mitchell, Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, Π].; Professor Philip Schaff, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City; Mr. Edward F. Stewart, Easton, 
Penn.; President James C. Welling, Columbian University, Washington, D. C.; 
Professor John Williams White, Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. 


The Secretary also reported that M. Abel Hovelaque, of Paris, 
had presented to the Association copies of several of his philologi- 
cal publications. 

On motion, Professor William F. Allen and Mr. Charles J. 
Buckingham were appointed auditors of the Treasurer’s report., 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the Treasurer be requested to place fifty copies of the volume 
of Transactions recently published at the disposal of the President, for distribu- 
tion to contributors to the funds of the Local Committee at Easton, Penn. 


Professor Charles H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich., exhibited 
an Ethiopic manuscript. 
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This manuscript is apparently a collection of prayers, and probably prayers 
used at the altar service. It is on thin parchment, in threc strips sewed together, 
in the whole six feet in length, and three‘and a half inches in breadth. The 
script is partly in black and partly in red ink, the red lines apparently marking 
the responses of the attendants in the service. Three-fourths of all the Ethiopic 
alphabetic characters are found in the script. The execution is very careful and 
nice. Each strip has at its head an “illumination” rudely done. The reading 
is from left to right. The age of the manuscript cannot be determined ; but it is 
probably not very old. The manuscript was found by a workman in the yard 
of the railway station at Jackson Junction, Michigan, in the month of Novem" 
ber, 1873. 


Professor 8. 8. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, read a paper on “An English Vowel-mutation, pres- 
ent in ‘cag—keg.’” 


The short vowel of “fat” is rather rare in the dialects of Europe, and, when pres- 
ent, it is probably due to a Celtic influence. It is well established in English, 
where, from its affinity with & of “ebb,’’ the two present morc than two hundred 
examples of interchange, when archaic and local forms are enumerated. Among 
these are ambassador and embassy (where am- is deemed to be the more correct), 
annual and perennial, arrant and errant, assay and essay, bank and bench, brant 
and brent, canal and kennel, catsup and ketchup, charity and cherish, drag and 
dredge, frantic and frenetic, hackle and heckle, tarras and terrace, thrash and 
thresh, wrack and wreck, wrastle and wrestle. 


Mr. W. W. Fowler, of Durham, Conn., read a paper on “ Para- 
doxes in Language.” 


Words standing for white (color), light, and heat, in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, are from roots signifying to shine; on the other hand, many words 
standing for black (color), darkness, and cold, are from the same class of roots ; 
for instance: 

English black, lank (white), and bleach, from root ὅλα, “to shine”; English 
swarthy, German schwarz, from root svar, “ to shine.” 

Latin furvus, ‘dark, black,” baliolus, ‘dark, swarthy,” from root λα, “to 
shine”; Latin candidus, “white,” from root skand, “to shine.” Alter, “ black,” 
is probably from root ath, “to burn” (cf. Sanskrit athara, and Persian, atar 
“‘ fire’’ ). 

Gyeek αἰϑός, “black,” from root idh, acd, “to burn,” “to glow”; λευκός, 
“white,” from root ruk, luk, ‘‘to shine.” 

Sanskrit Arshna, and Lithuanian karsna, “ black,” from root kar, “to glow,” 
“to burn.” 

This paradox is explained by the use of the same or similar words to express 
the primary and the secondary effects of the sun and fire; the primary effects being 
light, brightness, whiteness; the secondary effects, a change in the color of sub- 
stances—blackening (or darkening). Words meaning dark (color) or black, may 
be translated by the terms ‘“‘sun-burned”’ or (simply) ‘‘ burned ”’; a black color as 
well as a brown color is a burn-color. The Egglish swarthy is “sunburned”; so 
originally was the German schwarz. The words ink (encaustum,“ burned in’), 
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coal (from the root grar, “ to glow ’’), and soot (from the root su, sva, ““ἴο glow’’) 
illustrate the process by which many words standing for dark colors, arose from 
roots signifying “‘to shine.’ The principal color-names (generic as well as 
specific) being derived from radicals signifying “to shine’”’—in other words, the 
sunlight being the main source of color—we may come to know how it was that 
the same color-names stand for different colors in diff-rent languages, e.g.: Latin 
flavus, “yellow,” corresponds to Teutonic blava, “blue” ; or for different colors 
in the same language, 6. g.: Greek, γλαυκός, “blue,” “green,” and “gray.” 

Again, the words, glow, gleam, glimmer, as well as gloom and gloaming (the twi- 
light), come from root ghar, ‘‘toshine.”” Gloom appears to mean, first, the flashes 
of lightning from a thunder-cloud, secondly, the lowering darkness of a thunder- 
cloud. Gloaming is. properly, light by flashes, intermittent light, as at twilight, 
particularly in high latitudes. Morning (morgen) and murky convey opposite 
ideas, the former of light, the latter of darkness, but the primitive meaning of both 
referred to light, i. e., twinkling or intermittent light. Day, dawn, and dazzle, as 
well as dim, and perhaps dusky, are from the root da, ‘to shine”’—a root which 
appears as the basis of a large number of Indo-Germanic words referring to the 
different phenomena of the visible heavens; day, dawn, and dazzle describe the 
brightness, while dim and dusky describe modified or lessened brightness of the 
sky, light being the fundamental idea in both cases. Blind, from root bha, to 
shine, expresses blended, mixed light, when things are not clear. 

Certain words, expressing heat and cold, are alike derived from roots which 
signify to burn; compare Greek αἴϑω, “to burn,” αἴϑων, “burning,” with 
αἴϑριος, “cold,” from root idh, acd, “to glow,” “to burn.” Sanskrit cyd, 
¢yd-yate, “το burn,” and “to freeze”; ¢ita, “cold,’’ and Latin ci-nis, “ashes”; 
German hei-ss and English heat; from root, ki, “to burn.” Sanskrit plush, 
ploshati, “to burn”; Latin pruina, “δ glowing coal,” prurire, “to burn,” ‘to 
itch”; Gothic friusa, Old Norse frostr, English frost, Old High German /reo- 
son, English freeze (cf. German frostbrand), from root prus, “to burn.” Greek 
καίω, and καῦμα, “to burn,” and “to be cold.” Latin uro, wrere, ‘to burn,” 
and “to freeze” (so used by Cicero, Virgil, Pliny, and many other classic authors), 
from root us, “to burn.” 

All the cases cited in this paper may be explained by showing that the same 
or similar names are often given to cause and effect, or to two similar or appar- 
ently similar effects from different causes, or to different effects from the same 
cause. 


Professor Fisk P. Brewer, of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., described a fragmentary Manuscript of medi- 
sval Latin preserved in the Library of the University of South 
Carolina, and exhibited a copy of it. 


It is a single leaf of parchment, bound up with a folio edition of Pliny printed 
at Treviso, near Venice, in 1479. It is written with two columns to the page, in 
the'style prevalent about 1450. The letter e is used for the diphthongs α and @ ; 
for ibis written nichil; for distrahant, distrant; for vehiculum, vetculum; for 
mitto, micto; for missus, sometimes mizus; cura and curia are interchanged; as 
also publicatio and puplicatio, estimatio and extimatio. 

The manuscript is a leaf from the middle of a series of statutes of a king who 
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refers to himself by the exclusively regal title of nostra celsitudo, and alludes to 
his own previous nora statuta. In the present edicts he orders that market magis- 
trates shall no longer compel citizens to purchase salt in greater quantity than 
they desire, nor restrict the places where salt and other necessaries of life may be 
sold. He prohibits officers of the provinces in general, justitiarii, camerarii, and 
others, from accepting loans and gifts from the provincials, as had been customary 
under a variety of pretexts. He further commands local authorities to respond 
promptly to requisitions of procurators for help in preparing camps and build- 
ings and in planting and cultivating vineyards, and, in case of their delay, directs 
the procurators to have the necessary castle-repairs effected, with the assurance 
that their expenses shall be repaid from the treasury. The practice of impress- 
ing men and animals into the public service without proper compensation, is pro- 
hibited. The hire of a man and a horse is fixed at one far, and it is ordered that 
in the purchase of horses, or the death of hired animals, the value shall! be esti- 
mated by three or four good and worthy men. 

The following words of late Latin are found in this document: fundicus con- 
nected with our funds, meaning a “ bourse” or “ market-place” ; magistri_fundi- 
cartt, “murket officers”; fundicare, ‘‘to pay the market tax”’; bajulus (bailiff), 
the title of a magistrate ; azarium (French acier), ‘‘ steel.” 


A recess was taken till 8 o'clock. 


EVENING SEsSION. 


The Association resumed its session, Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, 
of Hartford, Conn., Vice-President, in the chair. 
The Secretary reported the election of new members as follow: 


Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford, Conn.; Professor G. S. Hall, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, O.; Rev. Charles Hammond, Principal of Munson Academy, 
Munson, Mass.; Professor Selah Howell, Christian Biblical Institute, Stanford- 
ville, N. ¥.; Professor John S. Lee, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y.; 
Professor RK. H. Mather, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. Sydney P. 
Pratt, Boston, Mass.; Mr. H. B. Richardson, High School, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Professor Charles C. Shackford, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Rev. Leo- 
pold Simonson, Hartford, Conn.; Professor William Thompson, Theological 
Institute of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Minton Warren, High School, 
Waltham, Mass.; Professor James H. Worman, New York City. 


Professor Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, President of 
the Association, delivered the Annual Address. 


The study of the ancient literary monuments of the Indo-European speeches is 
now giving place to the study of living dialects, and of the relics of the ancestors 
of barbaric tribes. The more sober western leaders of the new generation are 
trying to ground the laws of language in physiological necessities and the facts of 
living dialects; the more adventurous are leaving the familiar fields of the Indo- 
Europeans. 

A brief sketch was given of the work of the year in the study of dialects. An 
English Dialect society has been formed under the direction of Mr. Skeat and 
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the inspiration of Mr. Ellis, and is vigorously at work collecting all the living 
varieties of English speech, and asking our aid. With it should be put A. J. 
Ellis’s work on “ The English Dialects in Great Britain and America,” forming 
a part of his great work on “ Early English Pronunciation”; J. A. H. Murray’s 
‘Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland”; C. C. Robinson on “ The 
Yorkshire Dialects”; Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte on “The English Dia- 
lects,” in the Philological Society’s Proceedings; Sweet on “" Danish Pronuncia- 
tion”; John Winkler’s ‘“‘ General Netherland and Frisian Dialecticon,’’ a thous- 
and solid Dutch pages on the continental Low German dialects; Tobler on 
“The Aspirates and Tenues in the Dialects of Switzerland,” an excellent paper 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift; Halévy on “The Dialect of the Jews of Abyssinia ”’ ; 
the Abbé Martin on “ The Chief Aramaic Dialects’”’; Dr. Bleek on ‘‘ Grimm’s 
Law in South Africa”; Dr. Carter Blake on “ The Dialects of Nicaragua” ; 
Mr. Thomas on “ The French of the West Indian Negroes,” especially at Trini- 
dad; Professor Hartt on “The Language of the Amazons,” in our own Trans- 
actions; and, most notable of all in its kind, Professor Trumbull’s “ Notes on 
Forty Versions of the Lord’s Prayer in the Algonkin Languages.” The greater 
part of this work on dialects is done with scientific caution, and is in full accord 
with the best scholarship of the old school. 

In phonology, we have Mr. Ellis’s work, and the invention by Mr. W. H. 
Barlow of an instrument, called a logograph, by which the comparative force 
and duration of the sound made in speaking is registered. 

Of the more adventurous work, mention was made of a grammar by M. 
Levormant, of the speech of the primitive population of Babylonia, which 1s 
claimed to be a representative of the parent speech of the so-called Turanian or 
Scythian family of languages, and to bec likely to play the same part in reducing 
the languages to order which the Sanskrit has done in the Indo-European family, 
and also a comparison of it with Modern Finnish dialects, by Lagus; Mr. Isaac 
Taylor’s book on the Etruscan, trying to show that to be Finnish or at least 
Turanian; F. Delitsch and J. Grill on “Τῆς Relation between the Roots of the 
Semitic and Indo-European Speeches” ; and J. Edkins on “ The Relation of the 
Chinese to the European Roots.” 

There has been also good work done in the old fields. Pott’s great Lexicon of 
Roots has been completed, and only awaits an index. In the Celtic speeches, 
" especially, we have a number of new undertakings of considerable interest. 
Chevalier Nigra’s essay on the Irish manuscript of St. Gall, and the work of 
Ascoli on the ancient Irish glosses of Milan, and many articles in the Revue 
Celtique, are worthy of note, while the publication of a volume of essays in 
English on Celtic subjects, by Whitley Stokes, and the introduction of Celtic 
comparisons into the fourth edition of Curtius’s Grundzuge, show the firm and 
familiar establishment of Celtic studies in England and Germany. This year is 
marked in Scandinavia by the Icelandic Millenial and the completion of Cleas- 
by’s Icelandic Dictionary. The carly English Text Society has also celebrated 
with rejoicings and pride the tenth year of its labors, and has finished the texts 
of Pierce Plowman, and given us a new volume of most welcome Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies. Then there is the establishment of the New Shakespeare Society and 
the commencement of scientific and other linguistic examinations of Shakespeare’s 
plays, all apparently going on with enthusiasm. 

They are interested in England also, as in this country, in reforming the 
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school pronunciation of Latin and Greck ; but its promoters seem to be in unrea- 
sonable haste, and speak despondingly of the real progress of the year towards 
the new standard. The advanced studies of women in connection with the 
university examinations appear a decided success, and their permanent establish- 
ment and use seem to be already accepted in England. 

After a brief reference to the triumphs of philology, it was asked what the 
advance of philology may be expected to do for improving the estate of man ; 
and in answer followed discussions of a reform of English spelling ; a universal 
alphabet; improvements in the structure of words, to make language more har- 
monious, more regular, and better suited to cxpress scientific truth, and to aid in 
scientific discovery ; improvements in the mcthods of education, and in the selec- 
tion of objects of study; and changes in the treatment of psychology and the 
philosophy of history. 


At the conclusion of the address, the Association stood adjourned 
to 9 o'clock Wednesday morning. | 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15TH—MornNiNG SEssion. 


The Association met at 9 o’clock, the President in the chair. 

On motion, Mr. Alonzo Williams, of Providence, R. I., was 
appointed Assistant Secretary. 

The Treasurer presented his report, which the Auditors certified 
to be correct, and it was, on motion, accepted. The receipts and 
expenditures of the past year were as follow: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance in treasury, July 22d, 1873,........0..cccccee eee ec νεννον $1,029.68 
Fees of 20 new members,........... cece cece cece ence etc esses tees 100.00 
Annual nssesSMENts,... Ὁ. cee ccc cc cc ce tect c cece ον όσον ον cease 465.00 
ΤῊ ΓΗ ish 2d oak Saree nncer φῆ ἐαυνι ϑωρ κι ἐνῶ ς εὐ ξενος essences’ "$2.00 
Sales of Transactions; . «. «0... ον νον ον νον es caweeetvasccin ss 40.06 
$1,676.74 

EXPENDITURES. 
Printing Transactions, 1872,...........--ccceccceceancrececesencs $638.84 
ἐξ Proceedings) 1Β75ιοιονουε ἐυρτ ον ωλ νιον νοῶ ὀρ θιον κοίῳνς 149.10 
Postage, express, stationery, and sundries,............-.-020. ee eees 43.82 
. Secretary’s bill for postage, copying, Ctc.,.........0.cee cece eee νον 27.00 
$858.76 
Balance in hands of Treasurer, .............cccccceeeee ee eee cee 817.98 


$1,676.74 
Professor W. 5. Tyler, of Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., read 
a paper on “The Prepositions in the Homeric Poems.” 


The “ parts of speech,” as they are called by grammarians, are’a classification, 
founded in the nature of language, but inevitably more or less artificial and 
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imperfect, of the different kinds of words in their relations to each other and to 
the sentence. The number has varicd much at different times. Aristotle, in one 
treatise, makes three; in another, four. The Stoics made nine. Some Roman 
grammarians made ten, eleven, or even twelve. The same words are continually 
passing from one part of speech into another. Thus, by a progressive falling off 
of emphasis, the demonstratives in many languages (6. g. English that, Greek ὅτι, 
and Latin quod) became first relatives, and then articles or conjunctions. 

The prepositions were originally and properly adverbs, few in number, scarcely 
a score in Greek, about the same number in Sanskrit, and but little more than 
that number in Latin and the modern European languages. Primitive words with 
monosyllabic roots, although for the most part made dissyllabic in Greck by the 
annexation of a final vowel, the proper prepositions seem originally to have 
expressed such essential relations as up and down, over and under, to and from, 
in and out, on and off, etc., etc., which, in the nature of the case, would gradually 
pass from mere adverbs denoting the direction of motion or action, into preposi- 
tions expressing the relations between such motions or actions and the places, 
persons, and things affected by them. In the Homeric Poems we see this class of 
words in the transition state between adverbs and prepositions, sometimes stand- 
ing alone with a fully adverbial force, and even when prefixed to a noun or 
compounded with a verb sometimes hovering between the office and force of the 
adverb and the preposition. In subsequent writers, such as Sophocles, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and still more in the Greek of the New Testament and the Modern 
Greek, there is a constant decrease of the adverbial and separate use of the pre- 
positions, and a regular and progressive increase of their use both as prepositions 
governing cases of the noun and as prefixes in compound verbs. A careful 
examination of all the cases in which words of this class occur in specimen 
passages of these authors yields the following table of statistics: 


Before Substantives. Prefixes to Verbs. By themselves. 
Tliad, 47 per cent. 34 per cent. | 19 per cent. 
Sophocles, 35 “ 59“ 6 “ 
Herodotus, 47 “ 53“ o* “ 
Xenophon, 41 “ 59 “ o “ 


Of all the verbs in the specimen passages, in the Iliad about 14 per cent. are 
compounded with prepositions; in Sophocles, 26; in Herodotus, 32; in Xenophon, 
36; in the Acts, 40; in Tricoupes (the Modern Greek historian), 43. 

Parallel with this relative increase of verbs compounded with prepositions, and 
apparently consequent upon the continually diminishing emphasis and force of 
that class of words, the repetition of the same preposition, both in composition 
with the verb, and again before the substantive, grows more frequent. There is 
scarcely a trace of it in Homer or Sophocles. It is rare in Herodotus. In 
Xenophon, it is not unfrequent.f It is common in the New Testament. 

In the Iliad, not only is the verb less frequently compounded with the preposi- 
tion, but the oblique cases of the substantive occur more frequently without a 
preposition or any other governing word. And when the preposition does stand 
before the substantive, or enter into composition with the verb, it seems often to 


*That is, none in the passage of several pages which I used as a specimen. There are not 
wanting sporadic cases of tmesis and adverbial use, 6. g., ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἐθανε, vi. 114; μετὰ δέ, vi. 120. 





tIn such constructions as cic-(or ἐμ-)βάλλειν (or βαίνειν) εἰς ; ἐκβάλλειν ex; συνστρατο- 
πεδένεσθαι σύν, etc., etc. 
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retain more of its original adverbial force, or to hover between an adverb and a 
preposition, as in the familiar line, Il. 3, 12: 
τόσσον τίς τ᾽ ἐπιδεύσσει, ὅσον τ᾽ ἐπὶ λᾶαν inoww. 


Professor J. B. Sewall, of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 
read the second paper, on ‘The Distinction between the Subjunc- 
tive and Optative Modes in Greek Conditional Sentences.” 


In a discussion upon this subject at the last meeting of the Association, it was 
maintained on the one side that the difference between the Subjunctive and Optative 
modes in conditional sentences was only that of greater and less vividness, on the 
other that it was a difference in kind between supposed fact as contingent and 
supposed fact as merely conceived. The object of this paper is to briefly discuss 
this point. 

If we ask how the fact of supposition is presented in the four classes of Greek 
conditional sentences respectively, the answer will be somewhat as follows: 

1. In a conditional sentence of the first class there is a supposition relating to 
the actual state of the case—to reality; e.g. Dem. Phil. 1., 29, εἰ δέ τις οἴεται 

. οὐχ ὀρθῶς ἔγνωκεν, “if any one thinks . . . he has not judged rightly.” It is 
a question of what really is, a supposition relating to actual fact. No implication 
- that it is or is not reality is involved. Xen. Mem. 2, 1, 28, ἀλλ᾽ εἶτε τοὺς θεοὺς 
ἵλεως εἶναί cot βούλει, θεραπευτέον τοὺς θεούς, “if you wish the gods to be propi- 
tious, you must serve the gods.” Do you wish, or do you not wish? It is 
a question of actual fact. So always. And if we should characterize a condition 
of the first class from the manner of its presenting the fact in supposition, we 
should call it a supposition relating to actual fact, or, for the sake of brevity, 
supposition of actual fact, generally implying nothing as to its existence in reality 
one way or the other, though sometimes assuming or taking it for granted. 

2. In the second class, having secondary tenses of the indicative in both condi- 
tion and conclusion, we have plainly a supposition implying the contrary to be 
the fact; e. g. Dem. Phil. 1., 1, εἰ μὲν περὶ καινοῦ τινὸς πράγματος προυτίθετο 
λέγειν, ἡσυχίαν ἂν ἦγον, “if it were proposed to treat of any new subject, I would 
keep silence ;” implying plainly that it is not proposed to treat of any new sub- 
ject, and therefore he does not keep silence. Id., ib. 5, εἰ τοίνυν ὁ Φίλιππος 
τότε ταύτην ἔσχε τὴν γνώμην, οὐδὲν ἂν ὧν νυνὶ πεποίηκεν ἔπραξεν, “if then Philip 
at that time had entertained this opinion, he would have done none of those 
things which he has done;” implying that he did not entertain this opinion at 
that time. We may characterize a condition of this class therefore as a supposi- 
tion implying the contrary to be the truth, or, for brevity, a supposition of con- 
trary fact. 

3. Passing the third class for the moment, we have in the fourth class εἰ with 
the optative in the condition, and the optative with ἂν in the conclusion; 6. g. 
Dem. Phil. 1., 25, εἰ yap éporrd τις ὑμᾶς, εἰρήνην ἄγετε, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι ; μὰ A? 
οὐχ ἡμεῖς ye, εἴποιτ᾽ ἄν, “for if any one shuuld ask you, ‘Are you at peace, O 
Athenians’? ‘No, by Zeus, we are not,’ you would say.” The fact of supposition 
is here put forward as merely hypothetical—a fact of conception, without refer- 
ence or implication in any way or kind as regards actual fact. It is not fature 
any farther than a supposition of fact not a reality now nor in the past must be 
in the future if at all. The verbs in the condition and the conclusion are both 
in the aorist, which means that the Greeks eliminated the facts of the supposition 
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from the element of time and held them in the mind as mere conceptions, never 
having been, not now being, never to be, in reality, so far as this assertion is con- 
cerned. Plato, Phaedo 67, 8, εἰ φοβοῖντο καὶ ἀγανακτοῖεν, οὗ πολλὴ ἂν ἀλογία 
ely; “if they should fear and complain, would it not be very absurd?’ Here 
again the fact of supposition is purely hypothetical, placed before the mind as a 
conception, without any reference or implication in relation to reality. So 
generally. The optative in the conditional sentence is the mode of possibility, 
that which might be, the mode of fact simply as conceived. And we may char- 
acterize a condition of the fourth class as a supposition of conceived fact. 

4. We will return now to a condition of the third class, ἐάν with the subjunc- 
tive, etc. Plato, Phaedo 69, p, ἐκεῖσε ἐλθόντες τὸ σαφὲς εἰσόμεθα, ἐὰν θεὸς ἐθέλῃ, 
“‘when we shall have arrived there, we shall know the truth, if God wills.” The 
subjunctive ἐθέλῃ here expresses an action continuing, uncertain, and future. 
The continuousness arises from the tenso, the futurity partly from the tense of 
the principal clause, and partly from the mode, which, it seems to me, we may 
describe as the mode of uncertainty or contingency, i. e., the mode by which the 
Greeks chose to represent an action as uncertain, whether in reality it was so or 
not. Evoduefla expressly declares ἃ fact, “we shall know,” but it is contingent, 
and the mode used to express that contingency is the subjunctive. What would 
be the force of the sentence if it were a conditional of the fourth class? It seems 
plain that the assumed fact, ἐλθόντες ἐκεῖσε, would be thrown into the form of a 
simply conceived fact of condition, “if we should arrive there,” and the conclu- 
sion also, ‘we should know,” and the present condition, now only expressing 
uncertainty, would become a second condition, likewise of simply conceived fact, 
“if God should will.” ‘That is, the sentence in the first form positively declares 
a fact with a condition of mere contingency; in the second, it presents both the 
fact and its conditions merely as conceptions. The difference, therefore, is not 
one of degree, more or less vividness, but of kind, mere uncertainty or contin- 
gency on the one hand and pure conception on the other. So in the following 
examples: Dem. Phil. 1., 29, τοῦτ᾽ av γένηται, προσποριεῖ τὰ λοιπὰ αὐτὸ τὸ 
στράτευμα ἀπὸ τοῦ πολέμου. Thucyd. 11, 39, 4, ἣν δέ που μορίῳ τινὶ προσμίξωσι, 
κρατήσαντές τὲ τινὰς ἡμῶν πάντας αὐχοῦσιν ἀπεῶσθαι. The latter is a general 
supposition, yet well illastrates the nature of the subjunctive as the mode of 
uncertainty or contingency. 

The conclusion reached is, that the subjunctive in conditional sentences differs 
from the optative in that it is a form to represent the fact as uncertain or contin- 
gent, while the optative is a form to ‘represent it as merely conceived; and that 
the four classes of conditional sentences may properly, and with sufficient accuracy, 
be thus described: the first, εἰ with the primary tense of the indicative, as a sup- 
position relating to actual fact; the second, εἰ with the secondary tense of the in- 
dicative, as a supposition relating to contrary fact, or implying that the contrary 
is the truth; the third, ἐὰν with the subjunctive, supposition relating to contin- 
gent fact; the fourth, εἰ with the optative, supposition of conceived fact. 


Professor L. R. Packard, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read a paper on ‘“ Homer's Odyssey, Book X., vv. 81-86.” 


The difficulty of the passage was illustrated by a review of the various expla- 
nations, ancient and modern, that have been suggested. The first line, and half 
of the second, it was shown, cannot be positively and precisely explained from 
the want of sufficient data. Only with regard to τηλέπυλον it was urged that it 
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cannot mean ‘having high or wide gates,” as some take it, but must mean “‘hav- 
ing gates far apart,”’ a distance, either—as Nitzsch thinks—measured on the 
diameter, and so “‘long-streeted,” or perhaps more probably measured on the cir- 
cumference, and so “large in circuit,” a description of the greatness of the city 
in Epic style. 

It was pointed out in regard to the rest of the passage that previous explana- 
tions generally involve some assumption for which there is no ground here or 
elsewhere in Homer. Thus Nitzsch assumes, from the mention of two kinds of 
cattle in line 85, that cows are driven out earliest in the morning, and sheep come 
home latest at evening. So J. F. Lauer assumes that this meeting takes place at 
evening, and that the sheep-herd coming in grects the cow-herd going forth. 

The view maintained in the paper assumed only this, as naturally in the mind 
of poet and hearers, that all kinds of flocks naturally spend only the day in pas- 
ture, and the night under the protection of the herdsman’s home. This is the 
representation elsewhere in Homer, 6. g., in regard to the Cyclops (Od. 9 passin), 
and to Eumaeus, (Od. 14, 13-22; 16,3). This familiar idea is applied to the 
Laestrygonian country, without thought that the absence of any night there 
makes it inappropriate, and it explains the mention of the two kinds of flocks in 
line 85. A man who could dispense with sleep could be in the pasture through 
the twenty-four hours, but either kind of animal would naturally be at home for 
half of that time. 

In the last line most explanations have translated &}}¢ “near to one another.” 
The word occurs some forty-five times in Homer, and in thirty-three cases in such a 
way (either because the subject is singular, or because some local genitive depends 
upon ἐγγές) that it cannot mean “near to one another” but only “near” to 
something else. Of the other eleven cases (not counting the line under discus- 
sion), which all resemble this in plurality of subject and absence of dependent 
genitive, only one admits the meaning “near to one another.” The usual word 
for reciprocal nearness is πλησίος. The plain inference is, that the line means 
“for near (to the home of the Laestrygonians) are the paths of day and night.” 
The following journey is all near to this place, and all in a region of marvels, 
which is such because of its nearness to the western home of the sun (cf. Od. 
10, 180; 12, 3f., 166, 175f., 201, 261, 284-93). The whole story is probably a 
natural exaggeration of the stories of shorter nights in higher latitudes brought 
home by sailors, which seems to be localized near sunset, and described without 
any thought of logical consistence in the parts of the fable. 


Professor M. L. D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan, .Ann 
Arbor, Mich., read the last paper of the afternoon, on “The Docu- 
ments in Demosthenes on the Crown.” 


Professor Lipsius, of Leipzig, called my attention, not long since, to a new 
argument against the genuineness of the documents in the oration of Demosthenes 
on the Crown, which was first stated in its general bearing by Prof. Sauppe, of 
Gottingen. 

1. Stichometric enumerations are found not only in Σ, but also in the MSS. of 
other families, as in Venetus F and in Bavaricus, and these enumerations corres- 
pond so closely as to warrant the inference that they have all a common source 
in one and the same original codex. 

2. 1’ appears that the count of these ancient evi yor is in proportion to the 
length of the speeches and the number of the lines in our editions: 6. g., in 
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Orat. pro Halon., 345 στίχοι = 326 lines in Reiske; in Orat. de Cherson., 590 
Tiyot == 559 lines R.; so in 


I. Olynth., 265 or.-= 238 lines R.; 
II. Olynth., 295 “ = 272 “ “; 
Il. Phil, 290 “ -- 9866 “ “., 


From this comparison we deduce a ratio of 30 στί yar to 29 lines (= 1 page) of 
Reiske. 

3. Applying this ratio to the Orat. de Corona we obtain the following: The 
number of στίχοι is given at the close of Σ as 2768, which would equal—accord- 
ing to our ratio—92 pages of Reiske; but with Reiske the oration has 107 pages, 
and this difference of 15 pages corresponds almost exactly to the 450 lines which 
are taken up by the documents in Reiske. Or, to state it differently, according 
to the ratio of 29 : 30, the oration, inclusive of the documents, should contain 
about 3200 στίχοι, whereas the number contained is stated to be only 2768. That 
the documents are found in = does not, of course, invalidate this argument, since 
it applies only to the original root-codex, from which this enumeration is sup- 
posed to originate. Nor would this result be materially different if we suppose 
with Blass, in Rhein. Museum, 24, that these στίχοι are not lines, but oratorical 
periods—x@/a—since according to the figures above given, these κώζα, if not 
individually of about the same length, must yet collectively have occupied about 
the same ground. 


An invitation from Professor Brocklesby, acting President of 
Trinity College, to visit the College buildings and grounds, was 
accepted with thanks. 

An invitation from the Faculty of the University of Mississippi, 
to hold the next meeting of the Association at Oxford, Miss., was 
referred to a committee (to be raised) on the time and the place 
of the next meeting. 

The Association took a recess until 24 o’clock p. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper of the afternoon was read by Professor Charles 
Short, of Columbia College, New York, on “The History of the 
Vulgate, and the Characteristics of its Latinity.” 


The author traced the history of the Latin version from its probable origin in 
North Africa in the second century to its revision by St. Jerome in the fourth, its 
acknowledgment by Gregory the Great in the sixth, and its formal revision, sanc- 
tion, and adoption by the Roman See in the sixteenth century. He then pro- 
ceeded to give the results of a minute critical examination of about one-fourth of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, using Dr. Tisdendorf’s edition of the Coder Amiatinus 
of the sixth century, the purest form of St. Jerome’s revision now known to us. 

These results were given under the following heads and illustrated in most cases 
by all the examples occurring in the portion of St. Matthew above designated. 

(1) The order of the original is exactly preserved by the Vulgate in most in- 
stances, with here and there an unavoidable departure, and sometimes a departure 
that might casily have been avoided. 
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(2) Many of its renderings are very close in sense or form or both. 

(3) Certain of its renderings are more or less inexact or faulty. 

(4) Many of its renderings are in strict accordance with the Latin idiom, even 
when the Latin idiom differs from the Greek. 

(5) It presents instances of judicious freedom in idiomatic translation. 

(6) Itnot unfrequently renders the Greek literally in violation of the Latin idiom. 

(7) Some of its words, forms, and phrases are in very unusual, but still au- 
thorized Latin. 

(8) In its use of moods the Vulgate commonly observes the nicety of classic 
usage; but the infinitive is sometimes employed to denote purpose, as in Latin 
poctry ; the subjunctive is in a few instances used without apparent reason after 
quoniam and quia; and in one case we have the indicative employed in an indi- 
rect question, as in the early and the late Latin poets. 

(9) In the use of particles the Vulgate commonly conforms to classic rule 
even in delicate points, but some of its uses of particles are unusual and others 
are unexampled. 

It is the author’s purpose to examine in the same manner a part of the 
Acts and the Epistles, this portion of the New Testament, as is supposed, not 
having been revised at all by St. Jerome or only very cursorily, and to compare 
the results of such examination with the foregoing. 


Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read a paper on “The Proportional Elements of English Utterance.” 


If we are rightly to estimate the phonetic character of a language, it is neces- 
sary for us to know not only the sounds which compose its spoken alphabet, but 
also the comparative frequency of their occurrence. In order to determine this 
latter for the English language (according to my own natural pronunciation of it), 
I have made a selection of ten passages, five in prose and five in poetry, from as 
many different authors, and analyzed and enumerated the sounds occurring in 
them, until the number of 1000 sounds was reached in each; then, adding the ten 
numbers for each sound together, I obtained the proportional rate‘of occurrence 
of eacb in 10,000 sounds; which probably gives a fairly approximative average 
for the language in general. 

The ten selected passages were as fullows: 1. from Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Cesar,” the beginning of Antony’s speech over the body of Csesar, 288 words ; 
2. from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” the beginning, 274 words; 3. from Gray’s 
“Elegy,” the beginning, 272 words; 4. from Bryant’s ‘“ Thanatopsis,” the 
beginning, 283 words; 5. from Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” of section Ixxxiii., 
284 words; 6. from King James’s Bible version, of Psalm xxvii., 319 words; 
7. from Dr. Johnson’s “ Rasselas,” the beginning, 263 words; 8. from Gold- 
smith’s ‘“ Vicar of Wakefield,” the beginning, 269 words; 9. from Carlyle’s 
‘‘Sartor Resartus,” book ii., ch. 8, eighth paragraph, 258 words; 10. from 
Macaulay’s essay on Milton, part of the passage on the Puritans, 236 words. 

The main results are given in the following table, which is so arranged that it 
may serve as a scale of frequency either for the whole alphabet or for the vowel 
and consonantal systems taken separately. The figures, if read without the deci- 
mal point, give the whele number of occurrences of each sound in the 10,000 
sounds; the decimal point converts them into expressions of percentage. And 
as it is of interest to note the limits of variation in the rate of occurrence of each 
sound, there is added a column of minima and maxima, or of the least and the 
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greatest number of occurrences found in any of the single passages of 1000 
sounds ; these also are converted into percentages by the decimal point. 


ScaLE anD Rate or FREQUENCY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


Consonants. Vowels. Per cent. Min. and Max. 
r 7.44 5.4 — 9.3 
n 6.76 5.7 — 7.9 
t 5.93 4.6 — 8.9 

i 5.90 4.7 — 7.4 

ὃ 5.66 43 — 6.9 

d 4.94 40 — 5.8 

8 4.69 3.7 — 5.8 

l 3.84 2.5 — 6.2 

dh 3.83 24 — 5.1 

ὄ 3.84 2.6 — 4.7 

@ 3.32 2.4 — 4.0 

m 3.06 18 — 4.1 
Ζ 9.92 22 — 43 ᾿Ἦ 

| 2.80 1.5 — 4.8 

a 2.59 18 — 4.2 

v 2.37 14 — 3.5 

h 2.34 12 — 3.1 

w 2.31 16 — 3.0 

k 2.17 1.1 — 8.1 

St 2.06 12 — 28 

a 2.00 11 — 3.5 

αἱ 1.91 9 — 4.8 

Γι 1.85 9 — 2.5 

6 1.76 9 — 2.6 

Pp 1.71 10 — 2.6 

ὁ 1.64 1.0 -- 3.4 

ἃ 1.61 5 — 9.7 

1.54 8 — 2,2 

sh .86 1 — 1.8 

at 83 3s — 1.3 

g 79 3 — 1.6 

ng 79 1 — 1.4 

y¥ 66 3 — 1,1 

th 58 : ' 2 — 1.0 

a -56 . — 1.2 

ch 53 1 — 1.2 

oo 47 Ὁ — 1.4 

} 47 I — 9 

i 44 2 — 1.2 

͵ ) .35 : AS τῇ 

As 16 oO — 9.8 

αἱ | 12 0 — 2 

ὅ -08 O— .2 

zh | 02 oO — .] 








| 62.71 37.29 
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In the scheme of representation here used, a denotes the open or “Italian” a 
of far; &, the sound in what, not (“short o”); 4, that in al/, awe; @, that in fat, 
man (‘short a’’); #, that in care, bear (in my mouth, a lengthened τς, with trans- 
ition-sound to following r); é@, the ‘“‘shorte”’ of met, pen; ὃ, the sound in they, 
mate (“long a”), a somewhat closer e-scound than ¢,and having a vanish of ¢ (ce) ; 
i, the “short?” of pin; i, the sound in pique, meet (‘long e’’); 5, the true short 
o-sound heard in New England in a few words, like whole and home; 6, the “long 
o” of hole, having a vanish of u (00), as δ of 7; ἅ, the true short u-sound of pull, 
wool; ἢ, the pure oo-sound of rule, fool; 9, the short ‘‘neutral vowel” sound in 
but, son, blood; x, the corresponding long, before r, as in hurt, heard, herd, mirth, 
world; ai, the diphthongal sound in aisle, isle (“long i”); au, that in now, found; 
At, that in boy, boil; the J and n with subscript 0, the consonantal vowels in unac- 
cented final syllables like apple and feeble, reckon and lessen. As for the conso- 
nants, it is only necessary to explain that th denotes the surd sound in thin, and 
dh the sonant in then; ng, the palatal (or “ guttural’) nasal in singing; sh, the 
sibilant in she, sure, nation; zh, the corresponding sonant in azure, occasion; ch 
and 7, the surd and sonant sounds in church and judge, which are compound, and 
might have been better treated here as such, being analyzable into t-sh and d-zh, 
only with a ¢ and d formed farther back, more palatal, than our ordinary “dental” 
or lingual letters; if they are distinguished, it would be necessary also to distin- 
guish the corresponding more palatal n of inch and hinge (it occurs 13 times in the 
10,000 sounds). 

In the number of occurrences given for α (of far) are included all such cases 85 
chance, pass, path, raft, which I pronounce with the full ‘Italian ” sound, knowing 
no compromise or intermediate whatever between this sound and the flat a of fat 
and man; if those classes be uttered with a somewhat flattened vowel, as is now 
very usual, and even enjoined by the orthoépists, the percentage of a will be re- 
duced almost to nothing. The short neutral a, as given, includes the neutralized 
vowels of unaccented syllables (e. g. in woman, distant, penal, nation, miller, pres- 
ence), and of enclitic words (like the and a), as judged and estimated from an 
ordinary reading style of utterance, neither affectedly distinct nor careless and 
slovenly. The percentage of r includes all the cases in which that letter is writ- 
ten; if, according to a habit which is widely prevalent both in this country and 
in England, the r be really uttered only when it has a vowel after it, the figure 
will be reduced to 3.74. Under A are counted the occurrences of that sound 
before the w and y sounds, as in when (hwén) and hue (hy), where some hold that 
they pronounce instead only a surd w and a surd y before the vowel: the cases 
like when number 39 in the 10,000 sounds; those like Aue, only 4. The “long 
ἢ of use, pure, cube, etc., is analyzed and reckoned as yi, my own natural pro- 
nunciation recognizing no intermediate between this and a pure ἃ (00).* 

The table shows that the average proportion of vowels to consonants in English 
is 37.3 to 62.7 (the minimum and maximum of vowels are 35.7 and 39.6). This is 
just about the same as in German, a little less than in Swedish (38.3) or French 
(about 40), yet less than in Gothic (41), Sanskrit (42), Latin (44), or Greek (46). 
The average number of consonants to a syllable, then, is 1.682. The whole 
number of words in the ten passages being 2746, the average number of sounds 





# For other details, which cannot well be included here, of the definition and estimate of the 
yarious sounds, reference may be made to the author's paper on ‘‘ The Elements of English 
Pronunciation,’ in the second volume of his “ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,”’ published in 


the autumn of 1874. 
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to a word is 3.642; that of syllables to a word is 1.358: that is to say, there is a 
second syllable for only about one word in four: the actual number of monosy]- 
lables in all the passages is 2028, or 73.8 per cent.; of dissyllables 510, or 18.6 
per cent.; of trisyllables, 146, or 5.8 per cent.; and the words of four syllables 
are 50; of five syllables, 11; of six syllables, 1. 

It may be worth while to make a few more general combinations and compari- 
sons. First, the vowels may be classified as follows: 


Palatal (a, e, i), 17.44 Openest (a), 56 
Labial (4, 0, x), 8.41 Next degree (ας, ἅ, a), 7.92 
Lingual ({ 5), 51 Medial (e, 0), 6.79 
Neutral (a, a), 8.07 Closest (1, u, 9), 18.65 
Diphthongs, 2.86 
The consonants, classified according to articulating organs, are as follows: 
Palatal, 6.29 
Labial, 13.15 
Lingual, 40.93 
Neutral (A), 2.34 
According to degree of closeness or openness, they are: 
Mutes (sonant 7.84, surd 10.34), 18.18 


Spirants (sonant 6.20, surd 2.64), 8.84 
Sibilants (sonant 3.41, surd 6.08), 9.49 


Nasals, 10.61 
Semivowels, 14.25 
Aspiration, 2.34 
Finally, comparing the surd and sonant elements, we have— 
Of pairs of Cons. Of all Cons. Of whole Alphabet. 
Surds, 18.53 20.87 20.87 
Sonants, 16.98 41.84 79.13 


Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., next read a 
paper on “Numerals in American Indian Languages, and the 
Indian Mode of Counting.” 


No exception has been found in American Indian languages to Grimm’s dictum 
that “all numerals are derived from the fingers.’ The greater number of the 
Indian nations of North America adopted a decimal system—counting the fingers 
of both hands. Some tribes, however, did not advance beyond a quinary system, 
,and a few were poorer even than this. The Abipones of Paraguay, we are told, 
could not count beyond four, giving to that number a name meaning “ the 
ostrich’s toes” (i. 6. three and one). Other nations, particularly the Mexican 
and Central American, counted by twenties instead of tens or fives, reckoning toes 
as well as fingers, for the base of a numeral system. The Tule Indians of Darien 
(a vocabulary of whose Janguage was printed in last year’s Transactions) adopt 
this mode of counting: “twenty” being named ‘‘one man”’; 100, “five men,” 
and soon. A general view of these vigesimal systems was given by Mr. Galla- 
tin in 1845 (Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, vol. i.), and 
was incorporated by A. F. Pott in his Zahlmethéde. 
Admitting the derivation of numerals from the fingers, the question In what 
order are the fingers counted? becomes a necessary preliminary to the analysis 
of any numeral series. Which finger represents one? Is it the little finger, or— 
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as in the counting of deaf mutes—the thumb? And when going from “five” to 
“six,” that is, from one hand to the other, is the sequence from finger to finger, 
thumb to thumb, or thumb to finger ? 

The only answer given by-Gallatin or Pott to such questions relates to the 
Eskimo numerals. We learn from other sources that nearly all American nations 
follow the same order as the Eskimos: namely, they count the little finger (usually 
of the left hand) one, the next finger two, and so on to the thumb, which is jive ; 
the thumb of the other hand is siz, and ten falls on the little finger of that hand. 
Each finger as it is counted is bent down. 

Whether an Indian marks one by his little finger or his thumb may seem of 
small importance to philology ; but it is one of the thousand questions which a 
philologist must answer before becoming qualified to discuss the subject of Mr. 
Robert Ellis’s volume ‘‘On Numerals as Signs of Primeval Unity among Man- 
kind” (London, 1873). This writer presents, as “results of primeval affinity— 
indications of unity of origin in human speech and probably in the human race ”—a 
number of presumed “coincidences, affecting not only numerals but also the names 
of members of the body from which those numerals are derived, in languages far 
removed from each other,” and he finds many of these coincidences among Indian 
languages of America. He detects resemblances between names for ‘‘ hand,” 
“finger,” “‘ five,” etc., in the Indian and in the Basque, the original Aryan, and 
some African languages. Even the much-vexed dice of Toscanella are made to 
show the likeness of an Etruscan one to a Comanche hand and an African finger. 

After brief notice of Mr. Ellis’s ingenious volume, the writer proceeded to offer 
some observations on the etymology of Indian numerals, and on the relations of 
names for numbers to the several fingers by which the numbers are designated. 
The little-finger, which stands for one, is called by some nations “the youngest 
son of the hand ’”’; by others, “the little one,” “the last born,” etc. Paysuk, the 
Massachusetts name for one (bezhik in Chippeway) means “the little one.” 
Wanzhidan, the Sioux one, probably means “ the little (finger) bent down,” as it 
is in counting one. The fourth or ring finger is nameless in many languages. 
The Indians often designate it as “next to the little” or “next to the middle” 
finger. It marks—but rarely if ever gives a name to—two. Some names for two 
seem to have been derived from roots meaning “to couple,” “to double,” or the 
like. Such roots must be of earlier origin than any formal arithmetical system. 
The dual is older than the plural. From these same roots come names of natural 
pairs,so that in many languages we find a likeness to two in the names of 
“hands,” “arms,” “feet,” “eyes,” etc. Names of artificial pairs—moccasins, 
leggings, mittens, etc.—sometimes come by later derivation from the same roots, 
or from the numeral two. In all the Algonkin languages, in the Dakota, and 
in some others, two and hands are very nearly related—the name for hand being 
derived in many of these languages from a root meaning “taking hold.” The 
hand is the ‘“‘ holder” or the “seizer.”” The middle finger is so named in almost 
all languages, and in many it gives this name to the numeral three. Light, which 
falls on the same finger of the other hand, is often named “the other three,” 
“three again,” or the like. The forefinger is the “index” or “ pointer,’ as it 
has been in many languages of the eastern continent. It marks four, and names 
for four are often derived from if or from the action of “‘showing” or “ pointing 
at.” In the Massachusetts language yau, ‘‘four,’”’ is nearly identical with yew, 
‘this, that, here.” The thumb does not often give names to the jive and six which 
are counted on it. It is called by the Algonkins, “greatest finger”; by the 
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Dakotas, “ parent (or eldest brother) of the hand”; by the Choctaws, “ hand’s 
mother,” ete. Five, that is, one hand, is variously named, as ‘“‘a half” (i. 6. of 
ten), “‘one side,” “a stopping place,” “all together,” “half way,” etc. 

The other numerals, to ten, were similarly discussed, with illustrations from 
various Indian languages. 


A recess was then taken until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


On re-assembling, the Secretary reported the following names of 
new members: 


Mr. L. A. Sherman, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. M. C. Stebbins, Principal of 
High School, Springfield, Mass.; Professor C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn.; Professor John H. Wright, Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Columbus, Ohio. 


Rev. Carl W. Ernst, of Providence, R. 1., presented a paper on 
“The Pronunciation of German Vowels.” 


It was attempted to arrange these sounds scientifically and in the form of a 
table, the fundamentum divisionis being physiology rather than history or merely 
anatomy. The question when or where in a word certain vowel-sounds occur, it 
was stated, can be determined only after an analysis of the vowels, and when the . 
laws of accentuation are defined. The vowels, for the present purpose, were ex- 
plained genetically as the voice uninterrupted, consonants being vocalized or unvo- 
calized breath checked by the tongue or teeth or lips. German vowels are simple 
or mixed; mixed or diphthongs when consisting of two sounds most intimately 
united. The simple vowels were divided, as to quality, into eight long sounds (a, 
e, i, ο, u, a, 6, ti), and seven sharp sounds (a, 6, i, 0, u, 6, ii), the term sharp dif- 
fering from short, and being equivalent rather to abrupt. These sharp vowels 
are not long vowels abbreviated, but differ from them materially, and are pro- 
nounced farther back in the mouth and with the tongue lowered. As to quantity 
or time of utterance the vowels were divided into eight long vowels (the same as 
above), and ten short vowels (the sharp vowels and the three diphthongs), short 
merely meaning that they occupy little time and about one-fourth of the time 
occupied by the long vowels. The language has three diphthongs: au, ai (also 
spelled ei, ey, ay), oi (also spelled eu, iu, 2u), which are always short and present 
to the ear the rapid transition from a sharp to a long vowel. The term open was 
used of the distance between the vocal chords, which is greatest, or as great as 
taste and ease of individual elocution will permit, in u, gradually diminishing 
through o, a, and e, it being smallest in i; i is therefore the “closest’’ vowel in 
German, and requires the least emission of breath. The aperture of the lips, 
horizontally and perpendicularly, is greatest in a, growing systematically less in 
e, i, o, and is as slight as possible in ἃ. The lips protrude most in u, less in o, 
their position is normal in a, they are pressed gently against the teeth in e, and 
rather strongly ini. The larynx correspondingly rises in i, less in e, its position 
is normal in a, below this in o and u. The vowels i, 6, ii, are pronounced like 
a, 0, u; only the vocal chords and the larynx have the same position as in i. 
The relation between the vowels approaches mathematical accuracy. 
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Col. T. W. Higginson, of Newport, R. 1., next read a paper on 
the word ‘‘ Philanthropy.” 


It has been said that there is more to be learned from language itself than from 
all that has been written by its aid. It is possible to reconstruct some part of the 
moral attitude of a race through a word of its language. This paper may illus- 
trate such a process. 

When a word comes into existence, its meaning is carved on the language 
which holds it. If you find the name of a certain virtue in any tongue, the race 
which framed that language knew that virtue. The word Philanthropy is a modern 
word in the English language. The Pilgrim Fathers may have practised what 
the word meant, but few among them had heard the word, perhaps none had used 
it. It is not in the writings of Chaucer or Spenser or Shakespeare, nor even in 
the authorized version of the English Bible, first published in 1611. The corres. 
ponding Greek word, occurring three times in the original, is each time trans- 
lated by a circumlocution. The word Philanthropy does not appear in the 
pioneer English Dictionary—Minshen’s Guide to the Tongues, first published in 
1617, nor in the Spanish Dictionary of the same Minsheu, in 1623. But two years 
later, in fhe second edition of the Guide to the Tongues, it appears as follows, 
among the new words distinguished by f; ‘‘Philanthropie: Humanitie, a loving 
of men:” and then follow the Greek and Latin words as sources of derivation. 

This is its first appearance as an English word. But Lord Bacon, publishing 
in the same year (1625) his essay on Goodness and Goodness of Heart, uses the 
original word as follows: “1 take goodness in this sense, the affecting of the weal 
of men, which is that the Grecians call oie aves ae and the word Humanity 
(as it is used) is a little too light to expreas it.’ 

The next author who uses this word is Jeremy Taylor. In his Holy Dying, 
(published 1651), he translates the Greek word φιλάνθρωπος “a lover of mankind,” 
but in his Sermons, published a year later, though perhaps preached earlier, he 
uses the English word, the phrase being “that godlike excellency, a philanthropy 
and love to all mankind;” and again, “the philanthropy of God.” The word 
took root slowly. In 1693, in a preface to Sir H. Steere’s version of Polybius, 
Dryden used it with an apology, thus: ‘This philanthropy, which we have not 
a proper word in English to express.” 

Three leading writers of their ceutury—Bacon, Taylor, and Dryden,—thus 
furnish the milestones that mark the entry of the word philanthropy into our 
language. Doubtless the reason of its use is correctly stated by Dryden; it was 
needed. 

The Greek word φιλανθρωπία gave the avowed key-note for the greatest drama 
preserved to us and also for the sublimest life of Greece. It seems to have been 
first used by Epicharmus, who was born about 540 B. C. 118 first important ase 
was in the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, probably represented about 460 B. 
C. The vengeance of Zeus has fallen upon Prometheus for his love of man; he 
is to be bound to the desert rock for his philanthropy, φιλανθρώπου τρόπου (lines 11, 
28). In the most magnificent soliloquy in ancient literature, Prometheus accepts 
the charge and glories in his offense; he admits that he has conveyed the sacred 
fire of Zeus to men, and thereby saved them from destruction. The philanthropic 
man is exhibited under torment for his devotion, but refusing to regret what he 
has done. There is no play in modern literature which turns so entirely on the 
word and the thing, philanthropy. 
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In the Euthyphron of Plato (§ 3), Socrates uses the word thus, replying to an 
opponent (Jowett’s translation): “1 dare say that you don’t make yourself com- 
mon and are not apt to impart your wisdom. But I have a benevolent habit (ἀπὸ 
φιλανθρωπίας) of pouring myself out to everybody, and would even pay for a lis- 
tener, and I am afraid the Athenians know this.” 

Coming down to later authors, we find the use of the word in Greek to be 
always that for which it was imported into English. How apt we are to say that 
the Greeks thought only of the state, not of individuals, nor of the world outside! 
Yet Isocrates heaps praises on a man for being φιλάνθρωπος Kai φιλαθήναιος καὶ 
φιλόσοφος. Demosthenes uses φιανθρωπία in contrast to ¢@dro¢‘and to ὠμότης, 
and speaks of employing philanthropy towards any one, φιλανθρωπίαν τινὲ χρῆσθαι. 
Xenophon makes Cyrus describe himself on his death bed as φιλάνθρωπος, and 
Plutarch sums up the praises of a youth by the same epithet, in the passage trans- 
lated by Jeremy Taylor. Plutarch also, in his Life of Solon, employs the word 
φιλανθρώπευμα, & philanthropic act. Epictetus (Fragm. 46) says that nothing is 
nobler than φιλανθρωπία. Diodorus speaks of a desert country as ἐστερημένη 
πάσης gAavOpwriac—destitute of all philanthropy, or, as we might say, “ pitiless.” 

We have then a virtuc thus named, which dates back within about two cento- 
ries of the beginning of authentic history. Some of the uses of the word have 
almost disappeared ; such as its application to Deity. Aristophanes (Peace, 394) 
applies it thus to Hermes: '@ φιλανθμωπότατε; and Paul uses it similarly in Titus 
iii.4. Athanasius uses it as a complimentary form of address, Ἢ σὴ ¢cAartpuzia, 
as Englishmen might say “your gracc”’ or “ your clemency ” to a titled person, 
and even Americans say “‘ your honor” todignitaries. In modern literature Jeremy 
Taylor, Barrow, and Young use the word in application to the Deity, but this is 
now rarely heard. With the Greeks, the word did duty in the double sense of 
“the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 

It is hardly just in Max Miiller to say that “ humanity is a word for which you 
look in vain in Plato or Aristotle”’ without alluding to this history of the elder 
word. Even the omission of the word and thought in Aristotle was criticized 
before Max Miiller by Plutarch, who says (in his “Fortune of Alexander ”’) 
that Aristotle advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends and kinsmen, 
but the barbarians only as animals or chattels; but that Alexander wished that 
all should regard the whole world as their common country, the good as fellow- 
citizens, the bad only as foreigners—that every good man should be esteemed 
a Hellene, every evil man a barbarian. The Stoics are represented as teaching 
that we should look upon all men in general as our fellow countrymen. The 
Pythagoreans, five centuries before our era, taught the love of all to all. Menan- 
der said: ‘To live is not to live for one’s self alone; let us help one another.” 
Epictetus maintained that “the universe is one great city full of beloved ones, 
divine and human, endeared to each other.” The same chain of thought was 
continued down through the Latin writers. Terence, Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Juvenal may be cited to similar effect. 

It is a remarkable fact that the word “philautie” for ‘“‘self-love” from the 
Greek φιλαυτία, was introduced by Minsheu, at the same time with “ philanthro- 
pie,” and was used by Holinshed and by Beaumont and Fletcher, but is now 
obsolete. The bad word died of itself, but the good word took root and 
flourished. 

Our debt to the Greek race is not merely scientific or esthetic, but in some 
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degree moral and spiritual as well. However vast may be the spread of philan- 
thropy in Christendom, we should give the Greek race some credit for the spirit, 
since at all events we must give them full credit for the word. 


On motion, Professor Whitney, Mr. Buckingham, Professor 
Seymour, Professor Young, and Professor Haldeman were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate officers and members of the 
Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 

On motion, Dr. Trumbull, Col. Higginson, Professor W. F. 
Allen, Professor Comfort, and Professor Tyler were appointed a 
committee to recommend a place and a day for the next meeting 
of the Association. 

The Association stood adjourned to 9 o'clock a. Mm. 


THURSDAY, JuLY 16—Mokrninea@ Session. 


At the opening of the morning session, Professor Albert Hark- 
ness, of Brown University, Providence, R. I, read a paper on 
“The Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action in the Latin 
Finite Verb.” 


The Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit undoubtedly inherited, from the mother tongue 
of the Indo-European Family, the power to express completed action by means 
of reduplication, and to create new tense-forms through the help of auxiliary verbs. 
The Latin is, however, distinguished from the Greek and Sanskrit by a freer use 
of compound tense-forms to supply the place of the reduplication. Indeed, in all 
tenses for completed action, except the perfect, compound forms alone are used. 
In cecineram, for instance, we at once recognize the modified stem cin, which gives 
the general meaning of the verb, the reduplication ce, which denotes completed 
action, and the auxiliary eram, which adds the idea of past time. We have, there- 
fore, an expression for completed action in past time. But the analysis of cecints- 
sem is more difficult. Corssen explains it as compounded of cectn, 7, and ssem, 
but he does not show the origin or the use of the long ?, a fact which renders his 
explanation comparatively worthless. But cecintssem may be formed from cecin 
and essem, originally esem, which became tsem in compounds, as cecinisem; then 
by a subsequent doubling of the s, esem became essem, and isem in compounds 
issem ; hence cecin-issem. 

But the great difficulty to be removed is found in the endings of the Perfect, 1, 
isti, it, tmus, istis, erunt or ere. These endings present peculiarities which have 
never been explained. Bopp’s labored effort to bring the Latin Perfect into some 
sort of harmony with Sanskrit aorist forms has proved a complete failure. 
Schleicher’s attempted explanation is admitted by the learned author himself to 
be incomplete, and is in the main rejected by Corssen, while the views expressed 
by Corssen himself upon the general subject of the formation of the Latin Per- 
fect fall far short of meeting the real difficulty. 

It is evident that the problem before us can be solved only by some new method ; 
and numerous facts in the language suggest the inquiry whether some different 
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treatment of the auxiliaries, esi and fii, which are used in the formation of Per- 
fects in ui, vi, and si, may not give us the key to the true explanation of these 
remarkable forms. No one has ever traced esi back to its original form. It cor- 
responds to the Sanskrit asa, but‘dea itself is not an original formation, but has 
been contracted from asasa or asasma. After the analogy of the original San- 
skrit, the corresponding Latin stem es, seen in sum, esse, would give esism: inflected 


thus: esismi == esimi = esi. 
esisti = esisti. 
esisti = esist = esit. 
esismus — esimus. 
esistis -- esistis. 
esisunt = esirunt = eserunt. 


The various changes by which esismi, esisti, etc., become est, esisti, etc., are 
readily explained. The auxiliary thus assumes the exact form in which it ap- 
pears in Perfects in st and zi, as carp-esi, carpsi, carpsistt, carpsit, etc. 

The same treatment of fiz from fuismi, compounded of fu and es gives the 
exact endings of Perfects in ut and vi, as alui, amavi, etc. 

The discussion Jeads to the following conclusions: 

1. The tense sign of the Latin Perfect in all verbs is the reduplication or its 
equivalent. In compound forms in μὲ, vi, and si, it is seen in the auxiliary, which 
is formed either by reduplicating the stem es or by combining it with its equiva- 
lent fu. 

2. The peculiarities of the Latin Perfect—the final long i, s in the first syllable 
of isti, istis, and finally the endings erunt and ere—are the direct result of the 
reduplication of es or of its combination with fu. These peculiarities are readily 
explained without doing violence to any known law of the language, and without 
requiring the insertion of a single letter, even of a connecting vowel. Moreover 
not a single element in any of these forms sustains any important loss. 


The second paper of the morning was read by Professor Gus- 
tavus Fischer, of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., on 
‘The Present Condition of Latin Grammar.” 


The science of Latin grammar has not kept pace in our day with other sci- 
ences. In almost every part of syntax, the present condition of grammatical 
science is exceedingly defective. The grammars leave us without an answer just 
when they ought to answer ; they often answer just when it is not worth while 
to ask a question. The time has come when we should apply the microscope to 
the study of language. True philology is one of the natural sciences, and ac- 
curate and minute observation is no less necessary in it than in any other of them. 
Philology, indeed, deals with the mind ; we may cal] it a physiology, but at the 
same time a history of the mind. We have already begun to apply this micro- 
scopic investigation to the origin of words ; it remains now to apply it to Latin 
syntax in the same manner as many members of this Association have suc- 
cessfully applied it to some parts of Greek grammar. Such a treatment of Latin 
grammar would be essentially historical, carefully separating the different 
epochs, and always beginning with the oldest writers in which a given syntactical 
form occurs. 

One of the examples adduced was the use of the subjunctive with sunt qui, est 
qui, etc. (for instance, “ sunt qui dicant,” “there are persons who say”), in classi- 
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cal prose. There is no Aryan language, except the Latin, in which such a sub- 
junctive occurs. Some grammarians are altogether silent on the reasons for the 
use of this subjunctive. Others explain sunt qui dicant by sunt homines tales ut di- 
cant. But this is evidently erroneous. For, aside from the fact that this con- 
struction is frequently used when dcfinite and particular statements without any 
reference to ‘‘kind ” arg assigned to persons, such modal wuf-clauses never occur 
in this connection, and hence the clauses with qu: could not possibly be substitutes 
for modal ut-clauses. Haase considers this subjunctive a Linguistic necessity, because, 
he says, the predication is contained in the priucipal sentence, and hence the use 
of another indicative for the same predication in the relative clause would be a 
linguistic pleonasm. This peculiar idiom can only be explaincd historically. Hap- 
pily we have the first beginning of this usage before our eyes. We find that 
neither Plautus nor Terence ever uses a subjunctive in this construction, al- 
though the construction itself not rarely occurs in these writers, as: ‘Sunt quos 
scio esse amicos;”’ “ sunt quorum ingenia atque animos non queo noscere.” In Cato 
and Lucretius the construction does not occur. In Varro it is found six times, 
and only once with a subjunctive, which is not owing to the sunt qui. Varro’s 
contemporary, Cicero, was the first who used sunt gui with a subjunctive, and 
so frequently that it will be difficult to count the passages. While Cicero uses 
the subjunctive in this construction (say) 200 times, the indicative occurs only in 
two or three authenticated passages, although if sunt qui or est qui is qual- 
ified by the addition of multi, quidam, or similar adjuncts, the passages with the 
indicative are a little more numerous. Caesar and Sallust use the construction a 
few times, and oftener with the subjunctive than with the indicative. Livy uses 
the construction oftener than all classical writers together, and always with the 
subjunctive. The poets of the classical period almost always use the indicative. 
The writers of the silver age follow the use of Cicero and Livy, though in Seneca 
four or five times the indicative occurs. Hence it is evident that the subjunctive 
in this construction had its origin in the time of Cicero, and was probably intro- 
duced by Cicero himself. On the other hand, we find that even in the classical 
writers the subjunctive is always used if the principal sentence is negative or con- 
tingent. But this negative or potential subjunctive has a considerably wider 
range than with sunt guz, although our grammars do not enumerate this class 
of subjunctives (which I call ‘the subjunctive of non-reality’’) amoung the “ general ”’ 
instances of subjunctives. 

The subjunctive of non-reality occurs if the principal sentence is negative 
(and generally also if it is potential or contingent), and if this negative in the 
principal sentence makes the dependent clause virtually negative, although it has 
an affirmative form. Even in clauses introduced by the Latin equivalents of 
“that,” the language does not generally use the regular form of an accusative 
with the infinitive, preferring a clause with uf, in order to designate an action as 
having no reality (while it has an affirmative form), since this form alone admits 
the introduction of a subjunctive. It seems evident that the very frequent uses of 
subjunctives of non-reality in the construction sunt qu, etc. (as “nemo est 
qui dubitet,” ete.), caused the use of a subjunctive in the relative clause even 
when the principal sentence was not negative. Hence we must consider this sub. 
junctive as resting upon a mere conventional usage, and as having arisen from a 
false analogy of those constructions in which the subjunctive expresses the idea 
of non-reality. ; 
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Mr. C. D. Morris, of Peekskill, N. Y., read the next paper, on 
“The Age of Xenophon at the Time of the Anabasis.” 


The object of the paper was to show that there are many improbabilities 
attending the supposition that Xenophon was born B. C. 444, and was conse- 
quently forty-three years old at the time of the Anabasis, which has been taken 
for established since the publication of K. W. Kriiger’s tract in 1822; and that 
therefore we must discredit the story, on which alone that supposition rests, that 
the life of Xenophon was saved by Socrates at the battle of Delium, B. C. 424. 
This story is found only in Strabo (cir. B. C. 10) and in Diogenes Laértius 
(cir. A. D. 200), and it is, therefore, a legitimate object of criticism. It was 
judged to be antecedently incredible (1) as being inconsistent with the narrative 
of Plutarch in his life of Alcibiades; (2) because, if Xenophon was of military 
age at the battle of Delium, it is hardly possible that he, with all his practical 
efficiency, should have had nothing to do with the subsequent events of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; (3) on the ground that, if Xenophon owed his life to Socrates, 
he would surely have alluded to the fact, if not in his other writings, certainly in 
the Memorabilia; (4) because he had at least four of his works in hand consider- 
ubly after the battle of Mantinea, B. C. 362, at which time he must have been 
over eighty-two years old. But the strongest reason for discrediting the story 
is the impossibility of giving a natural interpretation to several passages in the 
Anabasis except on the hypothesis that Xenophon was quite a young man at the 
time, probably not over twenty-five years old. 'When we remember that Proxenus 
was only thirty at the time of his death, Agias and Socrates about thirty-five, and 
Menon certainly considerably younger, we must feel that Xenophon, when medi- 
tating on the expediency of putting himself forward, could not, if he were over 
forty, have seemed to himself too young for a general’s responsibility, and there- 
fore could not have said to himself (iii. 1, 14), ποίαν ἡλικίαν ἐμαυτῷ ἐλθεῖν ἀναμένω ; 
av yap ἔγωγ ἔτι πρεσϑίτερος ἔσομαι, ἐὰν τήμερον προδῶ ἐμαυτὸν τοῖς πολεμίοις : 
nor could he have said to the captains of Proxenus, who were in the habit of 
yielding obedience to a man of thirty (iii. 1, 25), κἀγὼ dé, εἰ μὲν ὑμεῖς ἐθέλετε 
ἐξορμᾶν ἐπὶ ταῦτα, ἕπεσθαι ὑμῖν βούλομαι" εἰ δ᾽ ὑμεῖς τάττετέ pe ἡγεῖσθαι οὐδὲν 
προφασίζομαι τὴν ἡλικίαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀκμάζειν ἡγοῦμαι ἐρύκειν an’ ἐμαυτοῦ τὰ κακά. 
Similar indications of an age at least under thirty are found in iii. 2, 37; iii. 4, 
42; v. 3,1; vi. 4, 25; vi. 5,4; and the frequent allusions to others as peo;3brepor 
or πρεσβύτατοι are themselves indications of comparative youth on the part of the 
person who makes them. The only passage in the Anabasis (vii. 2, 38) which 
has been thought to indicate greater maturity, viz., that in which Seuthes pro- 
poses to buy Xenophon’s daughter, if he had any (εἰ τις σοὶ ἐστι θυγάτηρ), is of 
no weight, as we know nothing of Xenophon’s looks; and probably Seuthes may 
have made this offer, as he did all the rest of his offers, without any thought of 
the probability of his fulfilling it. In conclusion, it was insisted, after Grote, that 
the objection to reposing confidence in one so young as Xenophon was, which 
would naturally present itself to the soldiers, would be readily lost sight of in 
view of the remarkable capacity he exhibited to think, speak, and act with equal 
efficiency, which was the result of his Athenian training. 
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Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read a paper on “The Relation of Vowels and Consonants, and 
certain Inferences from it.” 


The special characteristic of human speech is, that it is articulate. This means 
in reality what is literally expressed by the name. Our speech is broken into 
articuli, or joints, and is thus made both intelligible and flexible; and the joints 
are the syllables. A language of mere tone-sounds, shading and varying into 
one another without marked divisions, would be a sing-song; a language of mutes 
and fricatives, of explosions and buzzes, would be a splutter: both alike would be 
wanting in the availability for abundant and distinct expression which belong to 
our present utterance. The articulated or syllabic effect is capable of being given 
in various ways: least perfectly, by mere change from one vowel to another; dis- 
tinctly enough, by a hiatus between vowels, or repetitions of the same vowel; 
but most effectively, and in the practical use of speech prevailingly, by the inter- 
vention of closer sounds, or consonants, between the opener sounds, or vowels. 
For example, a may be prolonged indefinitely as only one syllable; but divide its 
continuity with a consonant, as in apu, ala, and the effect is dissyllabic. 

This brings to light the essential distinction of vowel and consonant: the one 
is an opener sound, with the element of tone or material prevalent; the other is 
a closer sound, with the clement of oral modification, or of form, prevalent. All 
the current definitions of the two classes, so far as they are true and tenable, are 
founded upon and imply this. If, in the light of this description, all vowels were 
equally vocalic, and all consonants equally consonantal, there would be reason 
for treating the two classes separately, as independent systems. But this is not 
the case. There are series leading, by successive degrees of the same oral modi- 
fication, clear through the alphabet, from the openest vowel to the closest conso- 
nant: such, for instance, is a, ὦ, 6, t, ψ, gh-kh, g-k.* 

Along these series, the two classes shade into one another, with a class of sounds 
near the division-line—especially /, r, n—which are capable of serving either 
office. And so the closest vowels, i (pique) and ἃ (rule), are capable of passing, 
with no difference of articulate form, but only of quantity and stress, into the 
consonants (semivowels) y and w. The openest vowels are vowels only; the 
closest consonants are consonants only; but there is an intermediate domain, of 
doubtful and changeable character. Thus, in /ap we have a central openest 
sound, to which the less open / and the yet closer p are felt only as accessories; in 
alp we have a transition from openest to closest through an intermediate degree, 
in pla the contrary, and it is still a single syllable; but arrange the same sounds 
in the order api (i. 6. apple), and the word is dissyllabic, because there are two 
sounds of sufficient openness separated by a closer. 

The principles of syllabication may be graphically illustrated (as was done by 
the speaker, upon the blackboard), by representing the stream of opener vocalic 
utterance, with the constrictions and separations (effected by fricatives and mates, 
etc.) dividing it into parts or joints. 

The truest and best physical scheme of the alphabet is one which illustrates 
this relation of vowel and consonant by arranging all sounds between the openest 
of them all, the a of far, and the three closest, the mutes &, ¢, p, in classes accord- 


“The vowel-signs are used as in the author’s previous paper (above, page 16), and gh-iA repre- 
sent the fricatives lying nearest to g-k, or the German ch-zound and its corresponding sonant. 
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ing to their degree of closeness or openness of the articulating organs, and in 
lines (approximately) according to the organs used in forming them; or some- 
what as follows: 


a 
᾿ Φ Α 
vowels. 
6 qn 
sonant. 9 J 
ἢ th. 
y γ, uw semivowels. 
ng n m nasals. 
surd. hi aspiration. 
sonant. 2h Ζ 
aibilants. 
surd. sh § 
sonant. dh v ᾿ ᾿ 
spirants. 
surd. th 7 
sonant. g d b 
mutes. 
surd. k t ὔ» 
lata] lingual labial 
τω. series. series. 


In this scheme, the nasals are put next the semivowels, because, though in one 
sense contact-letters, mutes, they are in another respect a class of sounds in a 
high degree open, sonorous, and continuable; and because they share with the 
vowels and semivowels the possession of a common surd, the “aspiration” h, 
which accordingly finds its proper place as such. 

This arrangement is of value also as casting light upon the historical develop- 
ment of the alphabet. In the earliest Indo-European language, the greatly pre- 
dominant sounds were the extreme ones, a and the mutes; and the alphabet has 
ever since been filling up more and more with intermediate articulations. Of the 
fricatives (sibilants and spirants together) only the s is a primitive Indo-European 
letter. The same is true of the vowel-system; its extremes, the a, i, and u, are 
alone original. This filling up is not because the intermediate sounds are, in 
themselves and absolutely, easier of utterance; they are rather the contrary; they 
are harder for the child to learn to produce, and less frequently met with in the 
sum of human speech. But in the rapid transitions of fluent utterance, from 
vowel to consonant and consonant to vowel, there is less expenditure of force in 
passing back and forth between sounds of medial character; the otgans find this 
art (unconsciously, of course) by experience, and alter the sounds of extreme 
into those of medial closeness. Hence there is a constant general movement from 
the two ends of the alphabet toward its middle, an assimilation, as it were, of the 
two great classes to one another: the vowels become closer or more consonantal ; | 
the consonants become opener or more vocalic. The articulated emission of 
sound assumes a different character: its general breadth and fullness (as depend- 
ing on the vowels) are reduced or contracted; and the articulating elements, the 
consonants that break it into joints, are of less incisive character and of inferior 
dividing effect. This thinning process has gone a great way in English. The 
facts most strikingly illustrating it are that the open a of far, which once formed 
full 30 per cent. of Indo-European utterance, has sunk with us to a half of one 
per cent., while the two close vowels : and a (the neutral sound in but and burn) 
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make over 16 per cent. ; and the fricatives have become more numerous than the 
mutes. This is, in its way and degree, a degeneration of the phonetic form of 
language; we may hope that it will not go enough farther to degrade seriously 
the character of our speech. 


A recess was taken until afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SEssion. 
- The Secretary reported the election of new members : 


Mr. John C. Bull, American Asylum, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. D. J. Pratt, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; Mr. J. W. Schermer- 
horn, New York. 


Professor C. H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich., exhibited a 
Siamese manuscript. 


This manuscript is on black pasteboard, twenty feet long and thirteen inches 
broad, with writing on both sides. The letters, one-third of an inch long, are 
painted in yellow color. The words read from left toright. The lines are divided, 
and judging by the similarity of sound in the endings, there is rhyme as well as 
poetry inthem. The subjects on the opposite sides of the manuscript seem to be 
different. A reasonable conjecture is that it contains two Siamese poems. The 
manuscript was brought from the East Indies many years ago by a gentleman 
since deceased, who gave no information how or when he obtained it. 


Professor J. M. Van Benschoten, of Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., read a paper on “Troy and Dr. Schliemann’s 
Discoveries.” 


The paper was illustrated by diagrams and a large collection of photographs, 
and was based in part on the author’s own investigations as to the geography of 
Ilium and the work which has just been carried on there. Dr. Schliemann’s 
labors were carefully described, and his wife’s assistance in them was commended. 
Part of the paper was devoted to an examination of the geographical knowledge 
of Homer. The general results were summed up somewhat as follows : 

What has Schliemann discovered? Manifestly a city of very ancient date. 
Whether it be Troy or not is another question, the answer to which awaits fur- 
ther exploration and discovery immediately at Hissalik and the Greek camp at 
Mycenae and Argos and other countries of ancient civilization. Of the existence 
of an actual Troy there can hardly be a question any longer. Egyptologists 
have established beyond a reasonable doubt what concurrent tradition had long 
tried to settle. As to the age of these ruins of Hissalik there is and will be di 
versity of opinion. It will require more years to capture this question than 
Agamemnon spent in taking Troy. History never had such a problem to solve 
before ; accepted theories of chronological sequence have broken down. A very 
few facts sum up ancient history. Save what concerns the Egyptians and the 
Hebrews we know next to nothing of the ancient world. We amuse ourselves 
with the terms pre-historic, pre-hellenic, etc., terms as vague as anything can well 
be. Schliemann’s stone stratum succeeds his bronze stratum. I think it reason- 
able to conclude that the stone and the bronze age are not necessarily a mark of 
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great antiquity, neither is the order of superposition a law. The same line of 
statement may with some limitation be made with regard to pottery. Itis a 
common opinion that rude pottery, rude in texture and execution, is a certain in- 
dex of a rude civilization. Notso. In historical periods undoubtedly there are 
certain well-settled marks of age and nationality. As to the Hissalik pottery, to 
much of it a high antiquity may perhaps reasonably be assigned. The rude 
grafiti or scrawls on Schliemann’s terracottas, at one time so unpromising, are 
just now attracting the profoundest interest. As to his γδαικῶπις ᾿Αϑήνη, when 
he shall have made good his promise—or threat—to dig out at Mycenae a βοῶπις 
᾿Αϑήνη, we Greek schoolmasters will review and revise our Homer and read 
“‘owl-eyed Athena.” This indicates Schliemann’s weakness. He is so exacting 
that the most insignificant object, be it what it may, which his spade throws out 
of the hill of Hissalik must be connected with some Homeric name, and he is so 
credulous that he believes it to be thus associated. A battered helmet must be 
the helmet of Ajax ; a shivered lance must be the lance of Achilles, and so on. 
But in spite of defects in Schliemann’s education and in spite of his over-great 
enthusiasm verging on insanity, he has done the world an incalculable service. 
Excavations on ancient sites are to be the order of the day for the next decade. 


Dr. Robert P. Keep, of Hartford, Conn., read a paper on “Mr. 
Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Etruscan Researches.’ ” 


The chief source of information respecting the Janguage of the Etruscans, is 
the inscriptions, which, in number not less than three thousand, have been dis- 
covered in different parts of Etruria. The character in which they are written 
offers little difficulty, res-mbling clearly as it does the character common to 
ancient Greek and Latin records. These inscriptions are found upon a closer 
examination to be exceedingly disappointing. Only seventeen of the whole 
number are bilingual, and of the rest many are mere mortuary recorde of the 
briefest form, while it often happens that one is but the repetition of another. 
Of a literature we can not seriously spenk. We have only a collection of frag- 
ments, a few scattered words. The importance of the interpretation of these, 
however, is apparent when we consider the intimate relations which existed for 
several centuries between Etruria and Rome. How much indeed of what we call 
the essential character of Roman civilization was due to or directly borrowed 
from the Etruscans, how far the Roman mythology, where it differs from the 
Greek, may be Etruscan, we shall only know when we shall have discovered the 
linguistic affinities of the Etruscan language. 

The, latest attempt in this direction is that of the Rev. Isaac Taylor, in his 
book published last winter in London, and not yet reprinted in this country, 
entitled ‘Etruscan Researches.”” He maintains that the Etruscans are of 
Seythian or Turanian origin. The presumption in favor of this theory follows 
from a consideration of their architecture, their religious belief, their social cus- 
toms, their artistic capacity, and their mental and physical constitution ; and the 
confirmation is sought in a comparison of the remnants of their language with 
the vocabularies of different people of the so called Turanian family. It is not, 
however, too much to say that the presumption after the perusal of the first or 
general part of Mr. Taylor’s hook, where he discusses the question on ethnolog- 
ical grounds, remains against the theory. We pass to what Mr. Taylor considers 
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the more important division of his work, the attempt to identify and interpret 
Etruscan by the aid of Ugric words. 

In the Museum at Palermo there is an Etruscan sarcophagus with a relief in 
the Greek style upon its face, representing the parting scene between a husband 
and his wife. On either side of a door which represents the entrance to the 
lower world, stand two winged genii and under them are written the words 
KULMU and vANTH. The meaning of ‘death angel,” or ‘destroying angel” 
seems clear enough for the two words. Now in the Finnic Epic Poem, the 
“ Kalevala,” Kalma means “ruler of the grave ; in modern Finnic, Kalma is 
“the smell of a corpse”; in Samojed, Kolmi is “ spirit of the dead”; in Lapp, 
Kalmi is ‘‘ the grave ” ; t.¢., these different words in various Ugric dialects show 
a correspondence to each other in form and meaning, and KuLMU resembles 
them in form. For vantu, Mr. Taylor gives us Turkish fena, “ annihilation ” 
and Finnic wana “old.” To show how easy it is to give from Latin and Greek 
examples of correspondence both in form and probable meaning to a large part 
of the Etruscan words which Mr. Taylor brings forward, suppose we suggest the 
great root dav as we see it in derived words, such as φάντασμα, ἱεροφάντης. I will 
here.and occasionally in other cases suggest such analogies. My object is rather 
to show that Mr. Taylor’s method yields no trustworthy results than to claim for 
my own examples identity with the words which have suggested them. 

A fresco on the walls of a tomb at Volsci represents the immolation of Trojan 
prisoners by Achilles. Over the head of the figure which witnesses the sacrifice 
is written HINTHIAL PATRUKLES, which seems to mean ‘ Shade of Patroclus.”’ 
We have also a mirror, upon which is portrayed the visit of Ulysses to the lower 
world. He is accompanied by TURMSs ΑἸΤΑΒ, “ Hermes of Hades ’”’ and near him 
stands a drooping corpse-like figure HINTHIAL TERESIA8, “ the shade of 
Teresias.” Now Tungusic Han means “idol.” For the meaning of aL we are 
referred to the mirror where one of the Trojans awaiting immolation is labelled 
TRUIALS. 8 is considered to be demonstrative, and at to be a sign of descent. 
Trui-al-s then means “this the son of Troy.”” Of the word HINTHIAL, we under- 
stand now the first and last syllables. There remains the middle syllable TH: 
which Mr. Taylor thinks signifies “ grave,” and he explains the whole word, 
taking the elements in no regular order, but in the order 1-3-2, “‘ the image of the 
child of the grave.”” Would a connection with the root εὖ as modified in ei¢wsar, 
ἰνδάλλομαι, Odyssey III. 346, not be less far fetched, and absurd? TH represents 
with tolerable regularity in Etruscan words, a Greek 6; 6. g. UTHUZE— Odvsaeic. 

After showing the unsatisfactory treatment by Mr. Taylor of several other 
words, the author of the paper called attention to his interpretation of the sylla- 
bles found on the so called “dice,” discovered at Toscanella, in 1848. Mr. 
Taylor stakes his case upon his success in identifying these syllables with Ugric 
numerals. The following table will show what the analogies are upon which 
he so confidently rests: 

for macH, Turkish bar-mach, “ finger,’”’=1; κι, Finnic kez, kezi, “ hand,” =2; 
zaL, Finnic jalka, “‘hand,”=3; sa [Total disagreement between the Ugric dia- 
lects in designating four, which Mr. T. believes to be the meaning of sa—]=4; 
THU, Yenisseic ton, “hand,”=5; HuTH, Samojedic much-tun, mach = mach = 1; 
tun = 5, much-tun is to be regarded as suffering contraction into HUTH,=6. 
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The following was the parallel, made in 1848, in the German Institute, between 
these Etruscan syllabies and the Greek and Latin numerals: 

MACH, μία; THU, δίο; ZAL, τρεῖς; HUTH, quatuor; KI, quintus; 8A, sex. 

Since Mr. Taylor’s book deals with languages which few understand, it must 
be judged according to the merits or defects of its method. This test it can not 
bear. Its author Jacks discrimination as well as the special knowledge which 
such an investigation as he has undertaken presupposes. The first facts of the 
theory are left unproved. The agglutinating character of the Etruscan language 
is not made out. The chief service which the book will render will be in calling 
anew the attention of scholars to an important problem, and in furnishing to the 
general reader a convenient manual of information about the Etruscans. 


Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., presented a 
paper on “Names for Heart, Liver, and Lungs.” 


Three or four Indian tribes living west of the Mississippi were designated by 
the Algonkins as Panis. This name (now commonly written Pawnees) did not 
belong to the language of those who bore it, but was an appellation contemptu- 
ously given by Algonkins to servants and inferiors. It denotes, primarily, the 
Lungs or Lights, of man or beast. A simpleton, coward, slave, or generally 
un inferior being was characterized as /ung-y or ‘all lungs’. A similar figure of 
speech is found in other American languages. In the Dakota, cha’ghu is ‘lungs’, 
chaghu-ka ‘a fool’. In the Arapoho, tkun’a ‘lungs’, kuna-nit’ut ‘cowardly, easily 
scared’. Nor is the figure exclusively American. In the Lapp, we find keppa 
‘lung’, keppes ‘poor, mean’: and in the African Mpongwe, ibobo means both 
‘lung’ and ‘coward’. The association of ideas of weakness and inferiority with 
the lungs, seems to have originated in contrasting these organs with the liver. 
The liver is heavy, compact, of dark color; the lungs light, spongy, pale: the 
liver was esteemed good for food; the ‘lights’ were of little value. With the 
one, came to be associated ideas of strength, constancy, activity, courage; while 
the other became the type of weakness, levity, inactivity, cowardice. The liver 
was regarded as the seat of the desires and passions by which men come to 
mastery; the lungs, as the mere servants of the body, kept at unceasing work day 
and night. The quality which in most European languages has given names to 
the lungs is their lightness. The English ‘lights’ and ‘lungs’ are etymologically 
identical, both being represented in the Skr. laghu, which has the meanings of 
‘feeble’, ‘mean’, ‘insignificant’, as well as of ‘light’ (levis). In Polynesian 
languages, Tonga mama means ‘light’ and ‘lungs’; Hawaiian akemama ‘lungs’ 
is literally ‘light liver’ (Germ. die leichte Leber). The Eskimo puak ‘lung’ is 
related to puiok ‘to float on water’; and the Mohawk ostiesera ‘lungs’, to ostosera 
‘feathers’, etc. The association of ideas by which ‘light’ takes the meanings 
‘slight’, ‘weak’, ‘inconstant’, etc., is obvious. Less clear, at first sight, is the 
connection between ‘lightness’ and ‘slowness’. We may trace it in Indo-Euro- 
pean derivatives from the root of Skr. laghu and langh, including Irish lag, and 
English ‘lag’ and ‘laggard ’, as well as ‘lungs’ and ‘lights’. The old naturalists 
taught that ‘‘the smaller the lungs are in proportion to the body, the greater is 
the swiftness of the animal” (Plin., Hist. Nat., xi. 72). 

The Liver has very generally been regarded as the seat of the passions and the 
animal nature of man. Traces of this belief may be found in many widely-sepa- 
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rated languages. The Orientals ascribed to the liver the principal agency in 
making the blood, and hence, perhaps, it became to them, in some sense, sacred ; 
for “the life of the flesh is in the blood”. With the Hebrews, it was ‘the most 
precious’, man’s ‘honor’ and ‘glory’. Names of the gall and of bile have gen- 
erally in European languages been transferred to the evil or ignoble passions. 
Derivatives from Gr. χόύζως, yo74, and Lat. bilis, are numerous in modern lan- 
guages. Lat. fel, kindred with bilis, received in addition to its secondary meaning, 
‘poison’, that of ‘bitter anger’ or ‘wrath’; A. S. and O. Eng. fell was used in 
the double sense of ‘vall’and ‘anger’, and had its adjectives ‘fellish’ and ‘felly’. 

Recognition of the Heart as the life-center and source of vital energy may be 
found far back in almost every language. To the Semitic and Aryan philoso- 
phies, this organ was the seat of mental as well as of physical activity. To it was 
referred, perhaps by one of the earliest, certainly by one of the most common 
figures of speech, al] that belongs to man’s inner life, to “that which perceives, 
thinks, wills, and desires”. In every family of language, we find the name of 
the physical organ transferred to mental and moral faculties, to the will and the 
emotions. The Sanskrit Arid means ‘mind’ and ‘knowledge’ as well as ‘heart’; 
and 50, the later derivatives of the same root in the parent specch, Gr. καρδία, 
Lat. cord-, cor, Goth. huirté, A. S. heorte, etc. In English, we borrow from more 
than one branch of the great family. From the Latin, through the Norman, we 
have core (the heart as a center) and courage. We have cordial as well as hearty, 
and once had cardiac (heartening, invigorating), now nearly obsolete except 
among physicians. The old verb ‘to hearten’ is regaining its place in our lan- 
guage. Other viscera have contributed to our vocabulary by transference of their 
names to passions and emotions of which they were supposed to be the seats. 
We retain the adjectives ‘choleric’, ‘spleeny’, ‘splenetic’, ‘melancholic’, ‘hypo- 
chondriac’, though we no longer locate melancholy in the hypochondria or 
attribute it solely to excess of ‘black bile’. 


Professor George F. Comfort, of Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., next presented a paper on “Helveticisms in Schiller's Tell.” 


No literary production of modern times has been subjected to more searching 
criticism than Schiller’s drama of William Tell. In this careful analysis the 
extraordinary artistic power of the poet has been revealed in nothing more strik- 
ingly than the masterly way in which he has given a perfect “local coloring” to 
the play, weaving in not only allusions to local scenery, customs, and usages, but 
also introducing local, provincial words, phrases, and expressions, with a skill 
that is all the more remarkable, since the poet never visited Switzerland. A 
large number of them are not given in any German-English dictionary, nor are 
some of them indeed found in even the largest German dictionarics; many of the 
ex pressions are not explained even in the dictionaries of the local dialects. Thus, 
zu Berg fahren means “to take a herd of cattle from the wintering place up 
to the pasture lands on the mountains as they become green through the advancing 
summer.” Die Alpe means in Switzerland ‘‘a plot of pasture land high up 
in the mountains.” A large number of other words were traced, including some 
proper names, in which the influence of the neighboring Italian was shown, upon 
the formation of provincial terms of endearment, as Seppi for “Joseph,” from 
Giuseppe. Also the remains of old German influencés were pointed out, as in 
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Kuoni for “Konrad.” That Schiller could use these provincialisms so accu- 
rately and still so freely and artistically, was owing doubtless to the care with 
which he studied such works as those of Tschudi, Miiller, Schenchzer, Etterlein, 
and Ebel upon Swiss history, geography, scenery, customs, and usages, and to 
his long intimacy in Weimar with his Swiss friend, H. Meyer. It is a curious 
circumstance that these words and expressions in so classical a work as William 
Tell should not be found in standard German-English dictionaries. And usually 
the non-German student thinks that he is reading the purest German, in passages 
which are provincial and poetic, and are recognized to be so by the Germans 
themselves. 


As the Local Committee had arranged for a reception to be 
given in the evening, the Association adjourned till 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 


Fripay, JULY 17TH—MORNING SEsSION. 


The first paper read was by Professor C. H. Brigham, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on “The Agaou Language.” 


This is the dialect of the Jews of Abyssinia, known as the Falasha people. 
These Falashas differ from other Jews in knowing nothing of Hebrew. They 
are equally ignorant of Greek and of Arabic. They have had no connection 
with other Jewish tribes, but have been familiar for ages with the dialects of the 
people among whom they have lived. 

The language of the dominant race in Abyssinia in the early time was the 
(sheez, a Semitic dialect. This language early became detached from the Cushite 
or Himyarite. It has some resemblance to the Coptic, particularly in the form 
of the verb. From the 14th century it has ceased to be a spoken language, and 
only the learned understand it. The nearest to it of the dialects which have 
sprung from it is the Tigré or Khassi language. The Amharic, the official lan- 
guage of the land, is also spoken by the Falasha Jews, as well as by the Chris- 
tians, though it is not used in religious exercises, but only in secular affairs. 

The Falashinya, or Agaou dialect, which the Falashas speak in their bouse- 
holds, has nothing Semitic in its structure. It is the descendant of the dialect 
spoken by the Abyssinian people before the invasion of the Semitic race from the 
other side of the Red Sea. This may be shown by the comparison of the Bogos- 
Bilen table of numbers from 1 to 10, with the Falasha names of numbers. They 
are nearly identical. So the common names of the clements, and of the imple- 
ments of industry and domestic life, have close resemblance in sound to the 
ancient Bogos speech. 

The Grammar of the Falasha language has several peculiarities. It has no 
article. The feminine gender is marked by adding ti or efi to the masculine. 
The plural is formed in five ways: by adding the word k/, which means all, as 
yer, “man,” yerki, “men” ;—by doubling the word; by changing the final a into 
¢; by changing an inner letter, as khoura, “child,” plural khorla, “children”; by 
adding im, to express decimal numerals, as lina, “two,” linin, “twenty.” The 
adjective always comes before the substantive. There are three oblique cases, 
genitive, dative, and accusative. ‘The personal pronouns are sometimes independ- 
ent, sometimes prefixed to the word to which they belong. There is only one 
conjugation for all verbs. ‘The participle is shown by the termination aq; anid 
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the personal pronoun before the participle implies combined action. The impera- 
tive has a double form, affirmative and negative. When two verbs are joined, 
the first indicates the manner of the action. There are various other ways of 
verbal modifications. Illustrations of all these positions were given. 

The Agaou language belongs to the great family which includes the Egyptian, 
Berber, Haoussa, the class of tongues sometimes called “ Hamitic.” It is notable 
for the abundance of its nasal tones, for the confusion of its liquids, for its con- 
traction of words, and for the change of gutturals into nasals. Its literature is 
not abundant, consisting mainly of prayers and translations of Scripture. 


Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
read the next paper, on “ice or Θέσει ?” 


The ancient Greeks disputed whether the names of things existed φύσει, “by 
nature,” or θέσει, ‘by assignment,” i. 6. by human attribution—whether they 
were natural or conventional. The same question is sometimes raised and 
answered anew at the present time; and the answer is apt to be, φύσει : perhaps 
especially on the part of those who affect a philosophic profundity in their treat- 
ment of the subject. But if there is truth in that answer, it is very far from 
being the whole truth. On the contrary, in the most direct and obvious sense, 
names are certainly θέσει. That is to say, the words of all existing languages 
exist and are used only by convention; they were learned by those who use them ; 
their variety, in relation to any given idea, is as great as that of human lan" 
guages; they are kept in existence by tradition. There is not a known name in 
any dialect that has an internal necessary significance, or other than a historical 
raison d'etre: even the most obvious onomatopaias are only examples of how 
human usage has chosen one mode of suggestion rather than another in forming 
its names: each idea so indicated is in other dialects found expressed by words 
which possess no such suggestiveness. This is true not only of all existing, but 
of all recorded speech, and of all that is inferable for pre-historic epochs, or restor- 
able by scientific processes. It only remains disputable whether the very carliest 
stage of expression, the germ of the after conventional growth, was natural and 
necessary. Upon this point, opinions may and probably will long remain at vari- 
ance. The speaker believed, however, that here also the only true and tenable 
answer is θέσει. And this in part because he held that the impulse to communi- 
cation was the final and direct producer of speech; that there would have been 
no speech without it. It is not, of course, the whole force, or the grandest of the 
forces, that combine to the existence of specch. If a stone lie supported at the 
edge of a precipice, it may continue there for ages without stirring; all the vast 
cosmical forces of gravity will have no power to set it in motion; but a slight 
thrust sideways, from some accidental and transicnt cause, topples it over, and it 
goes crashing down. Is it the thrust, or gravity, that produces the fall? Either, 
or both. There would have been no fall without gravity; but gravity would 
never have resulted in the fall without the thrust. So all the noble endowments 
of man’s nature would never have brought him to language without the added 
impulse to communication which comes from his social disposition. And names 
are given to things by him for the satisfaction of this impulse, being made such 
as conduce to intelligibility; though language as a whole becomes a worthy ex- 
ponent and instrument of his best powers. 

Words, then, in their individuality, exist θέσει, and only θέσει: but the θέσις 
itself is φίσει, if we may include in φύσις not only man’s natural gifts but also his 
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natural circumstances. In this sense only, and with these limitations, is it proper 
to answer φίσει to the question as to the existence of speech. 

Mr. John Swinton, of New York, presented a paper on “ Lin- 
guistic Perspective.” 

It related to the elements, forces, and scope of the English language. The 
author showed by statistics that if it continued for another century at the ratio of 
the growth of the past century, it would then be spoken by as many people as 
now inhabit the globe. He showed that it was spoken by more people than any 
other European language; and that it was the only language that was spoken by 
two great powers (England and tbe United States). He indulged in a series of 
speculations concerning his theory, showing how the dominating English dialect 
was absorbing all local dialects, and discussing other questions of interest. 


The Committee to nominate officers for the following year made 
nominations as follow: 

For President—Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 

For Vice-Presidents—Professor S. S. Haldeman, University of Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, Penn., Professor Charles Short, Columbia College, New York. 

For Secretary and Curator—Professor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

For Treasurer—Professor Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

For additional members of the Executive Committee— 

Professor Fisk P. Brewer, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

Professor Martin L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Professor Edwin S. Joynes, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Professor Lewis R. Packard, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Edward H. Twining, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

The report was accepted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected to the offices to which they were respectively nomi- 
nated. 

The Committee to select the place and the time of the next meet- 
ing recommended that the meeting be held at Newport, R. I., on 
the 13th day of July, 1875, at 3 o’clock p. M. 

The report was accepted, and the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was adopted. 

The Executive Committee were desired to take into consideration 
the question of holding winter sessions of the Association at places 
in the southern portion of the United States. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the members of the Philological Association gratefully acknowl- 
edge the kindness and hospitality of the citizens of Hartford, so generously 
tendered at an inconvenient season; the attentions of the efficient Local Com- 
mittee; the courtesy of the High School Committee, in giving the free use of 
their commodious building for the sessions of the Association ; aud the considerate 


favor of the railway companies in the return tickets given to the members of the 
Association. 


The minutes of the meeting having been read and approved, 
On motion, the Association adjourned. 
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